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PREFACE 


The original Indian volume in The Pelican 
History of Art series, Benjamin Rowland’s The 
Art and Architecture of India: Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jain, first published in 1953, dealt with South 
East Asia as well as with the Indian subcon- 
tinent. The present work oversteps the political 
boundaries of India only to include Afghan- 
istan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka, but it adds a section on Indo-Muslim 
architecture. 

I have adopted a fairly conventional art- 
historical approach, emphasizing styles, their 
character, origins, and development, and 
supplying only as much of the cultural back- 
ground as seemed necessary for an under- 
standing of the basic features of artistic, sculp- 
tural, and architectural forms. In a field where 
the great preponderance of art, mainly reli- 
gious, relies to some extent at least on ancient 
traditions, many areas of interpretation are 
open - geomantic, cosmological, mystical, and 
sometimes, in the later periods, magical. Any 
charge that some of these interpretations seem 
unnecessarily arcane, or derived from rather 
‘than underlying a sculpture or a building, may 
be countered by pointing to the fact that 
craftsmen and builders today still invoke tradi- 
tional texts, albeit usually accepting their pre- 
cepts in a simplistic way which has little to do 
with actual practice. Stella Kramrisch’s great 
The Hindu Temple, published in 1946, remains 
by far the most important study of the temple 
in all its aspects, in all periods. In its compre- 
hensiveness and its inspired exposition of the 
conceptual basis of the temple and its sculp- 
ture, based on traditional Indian sources, her 
book is one of the intellectual monuments of 
our time. Although I have not been able to 
follow its approach, the sheer distinction and 
originality of its conception, richly and unwav- 
eringly executed, has been my principal in- 


spiration during many years devoted to the 
study of Indian art and architecture. 

My dating of the post-Gupta age - from 
¢.550 to c.g50 - will not meet with univer- 
sal acceptance, but research into this, perhaps 
the most fascinating period of sculpture and 
architecture on the subcontinent, has only 
confirmed my sense of the rightness of my 
decision, in Gupta Sculpture, to end at about 
A.D. 550, a date which includes a ‘late’ or ‘later’ 
Gupta period. I have eschewed the term ‘medi- 
eval’, meaningless in the Indian context, for 
the years from c¢.g50 to c.1300, as did 
Rowland, preferring ‘Later Hindu’ as a sub- 
stitute. Tamilnadu and Kerala, the true South 
India in my opinion, have been treated outside 
the chronological framework of the remainder 
of the book. 

References are not exhaustive but are in- 
cluded, in the conventional way, to provide 
authority for statements or views, or to furnish 
additional. information too detailed or special- 
ized for the text. They are also intended to 
provide the lay reader with an entrée into the 
relevant scholarship: earlier accounts referred 
to in a more recent work are not listed. Un- 
fortunately, owing to delays in writing and 
publication, the text has been established with 
reference to scholarship published up to and 
including 1981, and in some cases 1982. A 
great deal of importance has been published 
in the following few years, with which I am 
generally familiar, but of which I have not 
been able to take account in the text. Some of the 
principal works in this category are included 
in the bibliography with asterisks. Citations, 
abbreviated in the notes, are given in full, chap- 
ter by chapter, in the bibliography. No glossary 
has been provided: instead, the system adop- 
ted in the index will direct the reader to full 
definitions incorporated in the body of the text. 
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I would like to record my gratitude to the 
Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
for the grant of two periods of sabbatical leave, 
without which this book would have taken 
even longer to complete. I am also particularly 
grateful to Mr M.S. Dhaky, Mr Simon Digby, 
the late Professor J.E. van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw, Dr P. Pal, and Mr W. Zwalf for hav- 
ing consented to read chapters of the book. 
Many museums throughout the world have 
most kindly provided photographs of objects 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this revised edition the text remains un- 
altered, apart from a few corrections. Many 
of the illustrations are now in colour, re- 
placing subjects previously reproduced in 
black and white. An additional Bibliography 
has been added, which includes some of the 
more important books published since 1985; 
however, it does not include periodicals, fest- 


in their collections; I have especially drawn 
upon the archives of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and the Center for Art and 
Archaeology of the American Institute of In- 
dian Studies. Dr Kapila Vatsyayan, Additional 
Secretary, Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Government of India, provided invaluable sup- 
port at a critical moment. Finally, I would 
like to signal my unstinting admiration for 
Mrs Judy Nairn and Mrs Susan Rose-Smith, 
editor and illustrations editor respectively. 


schrifts, and symposium and conference 
papers. Apologies are offered in advance for 
omissions among the exceptionally diverse 
range of publications covering the Indian Sub- 
continent. Grateful thanks are due to Dr 
Pratapaditya Pal, Dr Doris M. Srinivasan, and 
Mr Andrew Topsfield for providing material 
for the bibliography. 
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PART ONE 


EARIeY“INDIANAR T 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY MONUMENTS AND SCULPTURE 


Traces of human activity, almost entirely lim- 
ited to animal remains and to flint tools and 
weapons, have been found in India stretching 
back at least 150,000 years. Relatively recently 
on this time scale, the inhabitants of the sub- 
continent discovered fire and commenced - 
not necessarily in this order - to domesticate 
animals, to raise crops instead of relying for 
nourishment on hunting or food-gathering, to 
make and decorate pottery, to use metals, and 
to construct permanent buildings. These neo- 
lithic and chalcolithic societies were not inno- 
cent of art in the widest sense, as proved by 
the not infrequent beauty of form and finish 
of their pots and of their copper and bronze 
implements.! Human and animal figures in 
terracotta are fairly common, and they have 
also been found scratched or painted on rock 
surfaces.” 

Thanks to the unprecedented number of ex- 
cavations since Independence, many of the 
highest technical standard, a great deal is 
known about the material aspects of these 
societies and their links with ancient cultures 
in Iran and even Turkmenistan. However, in 
the absence of writing, or of any recognizable 
shrines or indisputable cult figures, their reli- 
gious ideas remain unknown, except for what 
can be divined from the elaborate modes of 
burial of the megalithic peoples of South India 
of the Iron Age (c. 700-200 B.C.) of rituals con- 
cerned with death. Writing, the creation of 
cities, large buildings, tombs, and canals, and 
presumably integration into wide-ranging pol- 


itical structures was yet to come. India still 
has enclaves of people living in similar condi- 
tions, and it is the studies by anthropologists 
and ethnologists of these so-called tribals that 
shed most light on the non-material aspects of 
life in this environment, at least until the 
second millennium B.c. The early cultures, in 
detail bewilderingly varied to all but the 
professional archaeologist, all conform to this 
pattern.? 

The one exception so far discovered com- 
prises the cities and settlements of the Indus 
or Harappan civilization (c.2250-1750B.C.)* 
now known to have extended over an area of 
at least 1200 by 700 miles, from west of the 
Indus to the longitude of Bombay, and as far 
north as the sub-Himalayan Panjab and the en- 
virons of New Delhi. Although largely derived 
from earlier chalcolithic societies, some of 
which survived it, the Indus civilization stands 
in complete contrast and is marked by an as- 
tonishing uniformity wherever it appears, by 
the existence of writing, and by the develop- 
ment of cities. Hence it is to the city-cultures 
of Mesopotamia that one must look for 
parallels, and Indus seals and sealings found 
there provide proof of physical contacts be- 
tween the two civilizations. 

Among the settlements of the Indus culture 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, both now in Pak- 
istan, one a couple of miles from the present 
bed of the lower Indus, in Sind, the other on 
the Ravi, a tributary in the Panjab, were pre- 
eminent both in size and in the wealth of ob- 
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1 (/eft). Mohenjo-daro. 
Harappa or Indus Valley Civilization, 
¢. 2300-1750 B.C. Plan 


2 (below, left). Mohenjo-daro, Great Bath. 
Harappa or Indus Valley Civilization, 
¢. 2300-1750 B.C. 


jects of all kinds which have been recovered 
from them. Nevertheless, among other sites, 
the more recently discovered Lothal, with 
what is almost certainly a rectangular graving 
dock built of masonry and once accessible 
from the Gulf of Cambay, and Kalibangan, on 
the now dried up Ghaggar river in Rajasthan, 
show the same pattern of fortifications, citadel 
and lower town. Rectilinear street plans were 
rigidly imposed on earlier settlements [1], and 
the houses, almost invariably with an upper 
storey, are of mud and baked brick in standar- 
dized sizes. The streets are wide, with drains 
collecting from bathrooms and latrines by 
means of chutes. Public buildings include the 
granaries and the Great Bath at Mohenjo-daro 
[2]. Among the extensive remains, however, 
the visitor cannot but be struck as at no other 
site on the subcontinent - including Sirkap at 
Taxila - by the overwhelming preponderance 
of dwellings and the total lack of identifiable 
religious edifices. 

Bronze and copper tools were standard, 
though stone tools manufactured according to 
stone age techniques continued in use. The 
pottery, painted in a wide variety of geometric 
designs and often with animal or vegetal mo- 
tifs, shows little or no variation, although it 
was almost certainly locally made. Terracotta 
figures abound. Some may or may not repre- 
sent mother-goddesses. Those in animal form, 
of which a wide variety exists, are probably 
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toys. There is only a handful of works in stone, 
all small, and bronze figures, such as the ce- 
lebrated dancing girl [3], are equally rare. The 
craftsman’s skill is probably at its highest in 
the seals which have been found in great num- 
ber bearing animal and (partly theriomorphic) 
human figures and short inscriptions in the 
Indus Valley script. Bulls, including the 
humped Brahmin type, buffaloes, rhinocer- 
oses, tigers, are among the rich variety of ani- 


3. Dancing girl from Mohenjo-daro. 
Harappa or Indus Valley Civilization, 
¢. 2300-1750 B.C. Bronze. 

New Delhi, National Museum 
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4. Modern plaster impressions of steatite seals, 
with undeciphered script, from Mohenjo-daro. 
(A) Bull; (B) rhinoceros; 

(c) ‘lord of beasts’. 

Harappa or Indus Valley Civilization, 

¢. 2300-1750 B.C. 


mals rendered with great skill and liveliness 
[4]. None of the many structures excavated 
can unequivocally be identified as shrines, and 
the civilization has a strongly utilitarian fla- 
vour. The wide range of utensils concerned 
with crafts, provender, and domestic life, more 
often than not taken over from pre-Indus cul- 
tures, are competently designed and made but 
show little inventive flair and, except for the 
pottery, are undecorated. 

At the same time, certain elements do seem 
to foreshadow aspects of later Indian civiliza- 
tion, its religious preoccupations and its par- 
ticular aesthetic bent. Principal among these 
are terracotta phalluses and figures on seals 
seated in the yogic position on low thrones, 
some of them ithyphallic;> however the time 
gap is so large that one hesitates to conclude 
- particularly when they are surrounded by 
animals - that these are proto-Sivas in his guise 
as Pasupati, ‘lord of beasts’. Some of the human 
figures on the seals are horned.® What is un- 
deniable is that the splendidly naturalistic way, 
full of sympathy and understanding, in which 
so many of the animals are shown on the seals 
[4] finds an echo throughout most of the 
course of Indian art. The same is true of a 
charming pair of squirrels (or chipmunks) now 
in the National Museum, New Delhi. One or 
two stone sculptures, on the other hand, are in 


an archaic style more reminiscent of Mesopo- 
tamia. 


The Indus civilization will probably con- 
tinue to remain somewhat enigmatic until its 
script is deciphered.” Only then will we know 
a little more of its religion and anything at all 
of its polity and history. Why, alone of the 
chalcolithic societies of the area, it grew into 
an urban culture of such extent and uniform- 
ity, why it developed eastward - whether from 
the push of invaders in the west, or attracted 
by the richer lands to the east - why it was 
destroyed and by whom are all unknown, 
although there is some evidence that the 
Sanskrit-speaking invaders brought about its 
downfall. 

Whereas we know nothing of the Indus civ- 
ilization but what may be inferred from its 
abundant material remains, there exists a large 
body of literature relating to most of India 
north of the Narmadda and extending back 
perhaps as far as 1500B.C., although here, 
somewhat paradoxically, the earliest surviving 
written records (Asoka’s edicts) are no earlier 
than the third century B.c.* Quite a lot is 
known about the invading Vedic peoples,’ 
speakers of an Indo-European language, the 
earliest form of Sanskrit, who entered India 
from the north-west about 1500B.c. Their 
hymns and prayers, the Vedas, preserved for 
three thousand years through an almost un- 
believably accurate system of oral transmis- 
sion, are exclusively religious, but they none- 
theless reveal a picture of Vedic society and 
illuminate the origins of caste. As well as 
geographical information, relating principally 
to the Panjab (panch ab), the land of the five 
rivers, they incorporate references to the 
populations they found there and vanquished 
~ signa devatas, worshippers of the phallus, who 
lived in fortified cities - and have therefore 
been identified, although not with absolute 
certainty, with the peoples of the Indus civili- 
zation. 

The Vedas were followed by a rich ritual 
and philosophical literature, the latter dating 
from the seventh to the fourth centuries B.C. 
and paralleling - perhaps even remotely re- 
lated to - the rise of the Greek pre-Socratic 
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thinkers. The two great Indian epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, although they 
did not reach their final form until a much 
later period, contain material of even greater 
antiquity. 

Finally, the sixth century B.C. saw the birth 
of the Buddha. The circumstances and setting 
of his life have been preserved in the earliest 
canonical writings, which, while not strictly 
contemporary, are, like the Christian gospels, 
essentially authentic accounts. Thus a great 
deal is known about the local kingdoms in Bihar 
and what is now eastern Uttar Pradesh, in- 
cluding contemporary customs and even the 
names of some of the kings and other person- 
ages of the time. In the absence of inscriptions, 
and partly because stone had not yet been 
adopted for building and sculpture, partly 
because, in spite of references to ‘cities’ in the 
literature, urban development was still at a 
very early stage, archaeological excavations, 
while revealing abundant evidence of chalco- 
lithic and Iron Age settlements at many of the 
sites mentioned in the literature, have failed to 
reveal very much that can be connected with 
the historical information in the texts. Such 
major questions as which of these cultures, or 
groups of them, can be related to the Vedic 
peoples remain unanswered. The distinctive 
pottery known as Painted Grey ware is known 
to have been in use in an Iron Age context 
c. 1050-450 B.C. at most of the places men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata, in levels between 
those of the Indus civilization pottery and the 
Northern Black Polished ware (c. 700-200 
B.c.). It may hence be associated with the epic 
heroes, just as the Northern Black Polished 
ware was probably used by the kings and rich 
merchants of the Buddha’s time. The lack of 
more artefacts from this period is explained by 
the fact, confirmed by great numbers of exca- 
vations, that India in the Bronze Age made 
relatively little and strictly utilitarian use of 
metal.!° The large heavy bronzes, animals and 
a chariot and charioteer, recently found at 
Daimabad in Maharastra, if they are, indeed, of 
the middle of the second millennium B.C., are 
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5. Buffalo from Daimabad. Mid second millennium B.c. Copper 


unique [5].'! After the Indus civilization, 
practically no terracotta sculpture can be con- 
fidently dated earlier than 250 B.C. 

The Buddha was born the eldest son of 
the chief of the Sakya clan, whose capital, 
Kapilavastu, lay some 150 miles (240 km.) 
north-east of the present-day city of Patna, at 
a place now just within the borders of Nepal.!? 
Features of the Buddha image as it appears 
throughout the centuries in sculpture and 
painting ever after reflect his martial and 


aristocratic lineage. He is reported to have 
been conceived in the form of an elephant by 
his mother, who gave birth to him through her 
side while standing under a sal tree [6]. His 
given name was Siddhartha, that of his gotra, 
or sub-caste, Gautama, and he is often referred 
to as Sakyamuni, the Sage of the Sakyas. In spite 
of the advantages afforded by his birth, Sid- 
dhartha soon perceived that man’s lot was, in 
the main, an unhappy one, and he set forth 
secretly one night from his palace, leaving his 


4 sleeping wife surrounded by her ladies, to seek 


a cure for man’s immemorial suffering. Abet- 
ted by his faithful groom Chandaka, he 
mounted his favourite horse Kanthaka and 
rode out of the city, the earth-gods in their 
delight muffling the sound of hoof-beats. Soon 
abandoning all the attributes of his princely 
origin, the future Buddha took to the road as 
a mendicant and sought out the religious 
teachers of his day. But none could match the 
rigour of his physical austerities, and he re- 
nounced them and their doctrines. It was by 
his own unremitting spiritual efforts that, 
alone under a pipal tree at Bodhgaya, he finally 
achieved Enlightenment (hence the name Bud- 
dha). After preaching his First Sermon at the 
Deer Park in Sarnath outside Varanasi (Benares) 
and thus, in Buddhist parlance, setting the 
Wheel of the Law (Dharma) in motion, he 
travelled constantly, during all but the rainy 
season, through the kingdoms and tribal lands 
of what is now Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
preaching, converting, attracting disciples and 
performing miracles. He died at the age of 
eighty (his parinirvana or ‘blowing out’ finds 
him again in the hill country, at Kusinagara) 
mourned by his monks (the Sarigha) and leaving 
his doctrine (the Dharma) which, together with 
the Buddha, constitute the triple support of 
Buddhism. These events and many others in 
the life of Sakyamuni, as well as the lives of 
mythical earlier Buddhas, have been depicted 
innumerable times ever since, first in India 
and then throughout Buddhist Asia. In spite 
of its exceptionally individualistic, anecdotal, 
and in the main historical character, the life of 
the Buddha, who was, of course, born a 
Hindu, reflects a great many of the aspirations 
and ideals of Hindus of all periods. 

Buddhism, at least in its primitive form as 
preached by the Buddha himself, is practical, 
atheistic, and non-speculative, starting from 
the premise that man’s lot is mainly suffering 
which is caused by desire. In the Four Noble 
Truths he taught how to escape from this suf- 
fering by the extinction of desire and by 
leading an upright, non-violent life (the Eight- 
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6. Dream of Queen Maya from Bharhut. 
Second century B.C. Red sandstone. 
Calcutta, Indian Museum 


fold Path). There is no after-life, there are no 
gods, least of all the Buddha himself, and 
philosophical speculation is discouraged as a 
distraction from the single-minded working 
out of one’s own salvation. These aspects of 
Buddhism, and the fact that its founder was a 
historical personage, account for many features 
of the earliest surviving Buddhist art which 
have particularly appealed to Europeans: it is 
non-symbolic, anecdotal, and its narrative 
scenes reveal a strong ethical bias. At the same 
time many aspects of traditional Indian culture 
and religion are retained, even some of the 
gods, reduced to ordinary beings, though of 
heroic stature, who totally accept the supre- 
macy of the Buddha and often serve as his 
acolytes. Excavations have revealed contem- 
porary settlements at Vaisalt, Rajagrha, Sravasti, 
and other famous scenes of the Buddha’s 
ministry, but (with the exception of the 
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fortifications at Rajagrha, the capital of ancient 
Magadha) nothing that can be directly con- 
nected with the Buddha or contemporary 
figures mentioned in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. 

In 326B.c., Alexander of Macedon marched 
into India and penetrated to the Beas river in 
the Panjab, the furthest reach of the greatest 
feat of arms in recorded history.'* Accounts 
of his campaign by Greek writers mention 
Taxila (Taksasila), the king Porus (Paurava?) 
whom he defeated in a great battle on the 
Jhelum, and a king Candracottus, who has 
been identified as Candragupta Maurya, the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty, with his cap- 
ital at Pataliputra (modern Patna), and the 
grandfather of the great Indian king Asoka 
(c. 269-232 B.c.). The great pillared hall at 
nearby Kumrahar was undoubtedly part of his 
palace, probably rebuilt by his grandson. 

Asoka’s edicts, engraved on pillars, rock sur- 
faces, and tablets, have been found in almost 
every region of India except the far south, and 
as far west as Kandahar (often erroneously 
claimed to be a corruption of Alexandria in 
Arachosia) in present-day Afghanistan.'* 
Although they no doubt conformed to a prac- 
tice derived from Achaemenid Iran, Asoka’s 
edicts, which prescribe rules for the gover- 
nance and religious and moral well-being of 
the peoples in his vast empire, are unique and 
provide considerable insight into the mind of 
this great ruler. A mighty conqueror, he soon 
expresses compunction for the death and suf- 
fering he has caused and, now an active sup- 
porter of Buddhism, enjoins upon his subjects 
the practice of non-violence and a generally 
humane, if somewhat puritanical, way of life.'* 
The edicts testify, moreover, to the centrali- 
zation of Asoka’s empire compared to the loose 
collections of vassal kingdoms usually assem- 
bled by later Indian conquerors. His impor- 
tance in the history of Indian art lies in the 
fact that a number of monolithic pillars, most 
of them bearing his inscriptions, have survived 
in widely separated parts of the subcontinent. 
The animals which form the crowning feature 
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7. Lion capital from Sarnath. 
Third century B.c. Polished sandstone. 
Sarnath Museum 


of these columns comprise the first important 
group of Indian stone sculpture. 

It can no longer be confidently asserted that 
the pillars, locally called /ats, were all quarried 
at Chunar, near Varanasi, and that they are 
thus manifestations of the official art of ASoka’s 
centralized empire, and even less that they are 
essentially of foreign, i.e. Iranian, inspiration. 


8. Bull capital from Rampurva. 
Third century B.C. 

Polished sandstone. 

Calcutta, Indian Museum 
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They are, nonetheless, remarkably similar, 
plain monolithic shafts some 40-45 ie (= 
14m.) high, with no bases and very little 
entasis, bearing bell-shaped capitals with a 
petal-like decoration and - all carved from 
separate blocks - abaci with animal figures 
above them. Only two still stand intact, both 
at sites between the Ganges and the Nepalese 
border. Including these, six of the crowning 
animal sculptures have survived: two sejant 
lions, an elephant, a bull, and a pair of quad- 
ruple addorsed lions, one of which, from Sarnath 
and surmounted by a wheel, now serves as the 
official eniblem of the Republic of India [7]. 

A great many misguided judgements have 
been made about the purpose and style of 
these pillars and their capitals, due in part to 
a grossly uninformed drawing of Iranian 
parallels, in part to the absence of any surviv- 
ing progenitors of the pillars in India, and in 
part to a failure to disentangle the complex 
relationship between the physical and histori- 
cal reality of a work of art and all that it em- 
bodies. Some of the pillars were unquestion- 
ably raised by ASoka; others are probably 
somewhat earlier, but not a great deal, for a 
longer tradition of stone carving would cer- 
tainly have left other remains. The sudden 
appearance of stone carving of such sophisti- 
cation probably argues for some foreign 
workers or at least contacts, just as the rather 
cold hieratic style of the Sarnath lions shows 
obvious Achaemenid or Sargonid influence. 
But the motifs on the abaci, with one or two 
exceptions, are more likely to derive from an 
earlier western Asian tradition than from the 
Hellenistic world. 

In fact, as has recently been persuasively 
argued, the pillars with their capitals and 
crowning animals must be the product of a 
long tradition in India (there are no examples 
elsewhere, much less in Iran) of single free- 
standing pillars, doubtless of wood, sur- 
mounted by copper animals. '® It is quite likely 
that these structures embodied the symbolism 
of the axis mundi. The style of one or two of 
the animals, moreover, notably the Rampurva 


bull, and some of the reliefs on the abaci, show 
the extraordinary sympathy for their subjects 
characteristic of Indian animal sculptors from 
the time of the Indus civilization [8]. Finally, 
any interpretation of these ‘Asokan’ pillars must 
take into account that many of them are found 
at Buddhist holy places or depicted on Bud- 
dhist reliefs during the next three hundred years 
or so, by which time they have undoubtedly 
acquired a Buddhist significance, in the same 
way that yaksas were incorporated into Bud- 
dhist lore and iconography, as will be discussed 
later. 

ASoka is also associated with a small number 
of excavated cave-shrines in the Barabar Hills, 
just north of Bodhgaya, the ‘Marabar’ Hills of 
E.M. Forster’s A Passage to India. Simple in 
plan and devoid of all interior decorative carv- 
ing, they are, like all subsequent cave-temples, 
based on contemporary structural buildings. 
In one way they are exceptional: the longer 
side runs parallel to the rock face, not into it, 
probably on account of the shallowness of the 
outcropping in which they are carved. The 
only sculptural feature is the doorway to the 
Lomas Rsi cave [9], obviously based on a 
wooden model, with a fine relief band of ele- 
phants. It is the earliest example of the caitya 
arch, later gavaksa, a kind of double-curved 
arch, called an ogee in European Gothic, the 
most ubiquitous of all Indian architectural 
motifs. Although this cave is undated, the one 
beside it, identical in all respects except for 
the doorway, bears an inscription to the effect 
that it was excavated in Asoka’s tenth year for 
the Ajivikas, anon-Buddhist sect.'’ Like the pil- 
lars and their capitals, the interiors of these. 
caves bear a very high polish which has come 
to be known as ‘Mauryan’ - somewhat mis- 
leadingly, since the technique was used on oc- 
casion up to the first or second century A.p.'® 


9. Lomas Rsi cave, Barabar Hills. 
Third century B.c. 
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The Buddhist monument par excellence is 
the stipa, and some of the great stiipas of Sri 
Lanka and Burma continue today to be the 
objects of the most fervent veneration. Various 
origins have been suggested. One is the tu- 
mulus or earth mound raised in many parts of 
the world over the remains of the dead; an- 
other is a support for the pillars representing 
the cosmic axis of the world or axis mundi. 
What is indisputable is that the Buddhist 
scriptures speak of the Buddha’s relics being 
divided and stiipas raised over them. In the 
ensuing centuries they have been erected at 
places connected with the Buddha’s life, to 
enshrine relics of celebrated members of the 
Sangha, as objects of devotion within Buddhist 
monasteries, and as votive offerings, usually in 
miniature form, at Buddhist holy places. The 
stipa obviously ante-dates Buddhism, and its 
hemispherical shape indicates a symbolic sig- 
nificance, for it is not a form naturally taken 
by heaped-up earth. 

Of the many stiipas raised by Asoka - invari- 
ably of brick - several survive as the cores of 
subsequent stone structures. Like most early 
works, their age is suggested by the larger size 
of the bricks.'° Already in Asoka’s time the 
stiipa, then a low dome, less than a full hemi- 
sphere, was mounted on a cylindrical drum or 
base of no great height; the whole structure 
must have been surrounded by a wooden fence 
(vedika), of a characteristic shape, usually with 
entrances at the cardinal points and sometimes 
elaborately carved gateways as well. Although 
none of these wooden fences or gateways have 
survived, stone versions of a hundred or more 
years later plainly betray their wooden origins: 
the cross-bars for instance are lenticular in sec- 
tion, which is quite foreign to stone construc- 
tion [17]. The relief carvings on the cross-bars, 
usually medallions, as well as on the uprights 
and copings of many of these fences are a 
storehouse of early Indian decorative motifs. 
Moreover the figures and scenes depicted pro- 
vide a unique insight into daily life, as well as 
into the artistic vision and technical capacity 
of these early sculptors in stone. The pra- 


daksinapatha - the space between the stiipa and 
the vedika, later paved in stone - was used for 
the immemorial rite of clockwise circumam- 
bulation still performed today around temples 
and shrines. 

The earliest stiipa railing to have survived, 
along with part of a gateway, is from Bharhut 
in eastern Madhya Pradesh.?? Now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, it is of monumental 
proportions, over 6ft 6in. (2m.) high. The 
carving appears to have been done piecemeal 
during the second and first centuries B.C., often 
called the Sunga period after a rather shadowy 
dynasty of the time. As in the case of some 
other early stipa railings and of early cave- 
monasteries, reliefs and figures were donated, 
i.e. paid for, by individuals whose names, often 
with their home-towns, are inscribed beside 
them. Many were merchants, some from dis- 
tant parts of India, which provides important 
information about the early Buddhist laity. 
A surprising number of monks and nuns, more- 
over, had the means to commission such work. 

One of the pillars showing a kingly figure 
on an elephant bearing a casket undoubtedly 
refers to the enshrinement of the stiipa’s relics 
[10]. Small reliefs on the uprights and cross- 
bars depict scenes from the life of the Buddha 
or from the jatakas,”! as well as the worship of 
the Buddha in the form of various symbols, 
such as his dsana (throne), for at this time he 
is never represented in human form. Some of 
the scenes (of which almost all have been iden- 
tified) have considerable charm, some are hu- 
morous, but they never rise above the level of 
an inspired art naif. Occasionally they embrace 
a multiple time-scale, successive incidents 
being shown in the same panel. As Buddhist 
iconography was still in its infancy, inscribed 
labels often identify the scenes, and sometimes 
even the actors, thus underlining their didactic 
purpose [11]. In marked contrast are those 
deities and mythical concepts which are not 
specifically Buddhist, already presented in ways 
familiar from later times. They include Siirya, 
the sun god, with his chariot, Sri Laksmi, with 
elephants on each side pouring water over her, 
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tr. Panel from a stiipa railing from Bharhut. 
Second century B.C. Red sandstone. 

Upper register: 

Ina palace of the Hindu gods 

a festival is held for relics of the Buddha. 


Lower register: 
Hearing the news that the Buddha has been born, 


the Hindu gods in their multitudes 

enter his father’s palace and worship his presence 
in the form of his footprints. 

Calcutta, Indian Museum 


10. Interment of relics from a stiipa railing 
from Bharhut. Second century B.C. Red sandstone. 
Calcutta, Indian Museum 
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serpent kings (ndgarajas), kinnaras or bird gods, 
the woman bending the tree (salabhanjika), and 
the jewel-bearing vine. 

A stiipa at Pauni in Maharastra had a double 
vedika.2? One stambha (upright; usually ‘pillar’ 
or ‘column’) had reliefs carved in a late Sunga or 
early Satavahana style with attendant figures, 
their hands in aajali (the gesture of greeting or 
adoration), a throne with a five-headed serpent 
behind it, a sttipa, a cakra (the wheel or discus), 
and a sacred tree. Remains of vedikas and 
toranas (gateways) have been recovered from 
numerous sites in North India including Ma- 
thura, Sarnath, Amin, and Lalabhaghat.?* The 
reliefs, in a remarkably uniform style, are 
not necessarily all from Buddhist monuments, 
for vedikas were used to enclose sacred build- 
ings and even trees [28].7* At Bodhgaya, a ve- 
dika running in a straight line and presumably 
demarcating the Buddha’s Hundred Paces 
after achieving enlightenment is of the same 
period, with Gupta additions.?*> Two large 
stambha figures are noteworthy, as are many 
of the smaller relief scenes. 

To what extent early Buddhist art incorpor- 
ated pre-Buddhist elements is best demon- 
strated by the presence of large standing 
yaksas, identified by inscribed labels, on many 
of the vedika uprights at Bharhut, their hands in 
anjali, indicating that they too are humbly wor- 
shipping at the shrine. Some are female. A 
male one, in boots and tunic, with a diadem 
and short curls, is among the first of many 
such figures in Indian art to be dressed in 
udicya or northern costume, usually associated 
either with the sun god or with shrine guar- 
dians. 

Yaksas are minor local deities whose wor- 
ship is of immemorial antiquity and continues 
all over India to this day.2® They are usually 
associated with a place and frequently con- 
nected with wealth. Some are simply ogres, as 
their names imply. They have supernatural 


12. Kubera yaksa from Bharhut. 
Second century B.c. Red sandstone. 
Calcutta, Indian Museum 


powers and are sometimes beneficent, some- 
times malevolent. The Bharhut yaksas, how- 
ever, and the yaksis their female counterparts, 
were it not for the names inscribed upon them 
- ‘Kupiro yakho’ (Kubera yaksa) [12], ‘suda- 
sana yakhini’ (sudarsana yakhini, the fair one), 
‘suciloma yakho’ (with bristles all over, liter- 
ally ‘needle pelt’) - would be taken for princely 
donors or rich merchants and their wives, for, 
except for the animals on which some of them 
stand (the earliest example of the Indian cus- 
tom of assigning an animal, or sometimes a 
human, as a ‘vehicle’ (vahana) for individual 
deities), they are not iconographically differ- 
entiated in any way. They are painstakingly 
executed in a miniaturist, linear style, probably 
based on carving in ivory.*7 

The free-standing stone yaksas of the third/ 
second centuries B.C. to the first century A.D., 
known from most areas of northern and east- 
ern India, are often remarkable examples of 
early art.?* Usually portrayed standing, and 
meant to be viewed frontally, they are over life 
size and corpulent, with swelling abdomens, 
their bulging masses, with ponderous sashes 
and ornaments, conveying a great sense of 
power. Their backs on the other hand are flat, 
with the details simply suggested in low relief. 
One of the few to have survived intact is the 
yaksa from Vidisa, all of 6} ft (2 m.) tall [13]. He 
carries a purse. Figures of roughly the same 
type, but holding yak-tail fly-whisks (chow- 
ries), are also generally believed to be yaksas, 
probably honouring some deity or symbol of 
the Buddha, since the chowry was a preroga- 
tive of royal rank. The Parkham yaksa from 
near Mathura is perhaps the most impressive of 
all these figures. When first discovered it was 
in worship under the name ‘Jakhaiya’ [14]. 
With one leg slightly and rather awkwardly 
bent, it foreshadows the contrapposto which is 
such a constant feature of later Indian figure 
sculpture. Yakhinis (yaksis with roughly the 
same characteristics) have also been found, in- 
cluding a figure from Mathura seated on a 
wicker stool which is the earliest example of 
pralambapada, often called ‘in the European 
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13. Yaksa from Vidisa. 
First century B.C. Sandstone. 
Vidisa Museum 
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14 (below). Yaksa from Parkham. 
First century B.c. Sandstone. 
Mathura, Government Museum 


15 (right). Yaksi from Didarganj. 
First century A.D. Polished sandstone. 
Patna Museum 
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fashion’, i.e. with the lower legs hanging down, 
as people commonly sit on a chair in modern 
times. The famous yaksit from Didarganj (a 
suburb of Patna) [15], long thought to be of 
Maurya date because of its polish, and beauti- 
fully preserved, is almost certainly a work of 
the first century A.D.?° 

There is inscriptional and archaeological 
evidence for the existence of the great theistic 
cults, or their prototypes, during this period 
from the second century B.C. to the first cen- 
tury A.D. The famous Besnagar pillar bears an 
inscription of ¢c.150B.C. in which a certain 
Heliodorus, a native of Taxila, relates that he 
raised a Garuda-dhvaja (lit. ‘banner’, here ‘pil- 
lar’) in honour of ‘devadeva Vasudeva’ and 
terms himself a Bhagavata, or devotee of the 
god’s cult.2° An early shrine-building and 
some pillar-capitals from Besnagar can be as- 
sociated with divinities of the Krsna-Vasudeva 
cult, the precursor of Vaisnavism. The third- 
century-B.C. inscription from the Ghosundi 
Well states that the enclosure there was for 
Samkargana and Vasudeva.*' Two centuries 
later, the famous inscription from Mora Well, 
near Mathura, tells of the installation in a stone 


16. Saiici, Stupa I, from the south west. First century A.D. 
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temple of images of the pavicaviras (SarmmkarSana, 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba, and Aniruddha) 
of the ‘Vrsnis’, Krsna’s clan or tribe: a pair of 
headless torsos found here may well be two of 
them.?? Actual images from this period, how- 
ever, are all but non-existent. One figure, in 
relief on what is thought to be a railing pillar, 
now in the State Museum, Lucknow, can be 
identified as Balarama from the plough and 
pestle which he holds; another, partially recut, 
and still in worship near Bilaspur, Madhya 
Pradesh, bears a conch and discus, which 
leaves no doubt that it is Vaisnava or proto- 
Vaisnava.** Both sculptures can be dated to 
the second or first century B.C., as can an 
exceedingly interesting but much worn piece 
from Bhita (Allahabad District) consisting of 
two addorsed standing figures with four heads, 
the small figure of a lion on one side and a 
boar on the other, which also obviously belong 
to the early formative stage of Vaisnava 
iconography.** So far no very early Siva images 
have been found, although there are references 
to them in the literature. 

The area around Vidisa, in western Madhya 
Pradesh, the ancient Avanti, has important 
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historical associations and is rich in archaeo- 
logical remains from Asokan times onwards.?° 
At Safici, on a low hill, stand three stiipas of 
which the largest, with its four superb toranas 
covered with reliefs, is the largest and most 
splendid of all surviving Indian examples and 
the greatest sculptural monument, along with 
Amaravati, assignable to the Satavahana 


17 and 18. Sajici, Stipa I, northern torana (above) 
with reverse (opposite). First century A.D. 


period.?° Originally built of brick in the third- 
second century B.C., Stipa I as it stands today, 
after being nearly demolished by early exca- 
vators, has a diameter of over 120ft (about 
4om.), includes a lofty platform (medhi) with 
two stairways (sopana) leading to it, and is sur- 
mounted by a harmika (a square platform en- 
closed by a vedika) and a triple parasol [16]. 


Both the processional path atop the platform 
and the one at ground level are enclosed by 
vedikas, the lower one of huge proportions and 
measuring 10 ft 7 in. (3.2 m.) from the ground to 
the top of the coping (usnisa). The complete lack 
of decoration emphasizes its monumentality. 
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The four gateways at the cardinal points 
opposite entrances through the vedika, dating 
from the late first or early second century A.D., 
are in a superb state of preservation.*’? The 
small standing figures on the cross-bars and 
the women leaning out as brackets are very 
fine, the modelling taut, the figures completely 
integrated and conveying a sensuous physical 
beauty rarely equalled [17]. The women’s al- 
most total nakedness, with jewelled girdles and 
exposed pudenda, is consonant with a Late 
Satavahana date. More important, however, are 
the relief panels and friezes depicting scenes 
from the Buddha’s life and from his previous 
incarnations which cover every available space, 
on the rear as well as the front of the toranas. 
The friezes depict vast pageants thronged with 
people, cities, and vegetation. Processions and 
battles, with kings in their chariots, alternate 
with the sylvan abodes of sages, providing a 
unique source of pictorial information about 
Indian life and its natural environment at the 
commencement of our era. Certain of the pa- 
nels with figures in rows one above the other 
hark back to Bharhut. No attempt is made to 
indicate that certain figures are further away 
than others, and sometimes there is no back- 
ground. The Buddha, of course, is never por- 
trayed. On the other hand, on the friezes 
stretched along the cross-bars people are 
shown in action against natural backgrounds, 
no longer psychologically isolated from each 
other, and there are genre scenes. In its superb 
combination of close observation and sophis- 
ticated group composition, the elephant frieze 
is a masterpiece [18]. 

The smaller Stiipa II is very similar but has 
a single torana. Unlike Stipa I it contained rel- 
ics, indisputably of Modgalyana and Sariputra, 
the Buddha’s favourite disciples, who prede- 
ceased him. Stiipa III, some way down the hill, 
has no platform or gateways, but its vedika 
around the processional path is decorated with 
medallions and half-medallions in an earlier 
style very similar to that of Bharhut. A few 
corner stambhas are entirely covered in reliefs 
— not scenes but individual figures, animals, 


mythical creatures, and decorative motifs. An 
Asokan pillar being worshipped by two figures, 
and a Yavana soldier with a short tunic and a 
square shield, strike the only topical note. 
Laksmi being lustrated (anointed with water) 
by a pair of elephants appears several times; 
this is thought to represent the conception of 
the Buddha. The women are attired below the 
waist in decorous non-transparent dhotis. 

From the early period at Safici remain a stone 
umbrella of Maurya date and a Maurya lion 
capital. There are also two or three other stiipas 
in the vicinity with railings of roughly similar 
date, as are a Naga and Nagini from nearby Na- 
gouri.38 

In Andhra, centring on the lower reaches of 
the Krishna, monumental stiipas decorated with 
reliefs seem to have been built from the second 
century B.C., culminating in the sculptural 
treasure-house of the Amaravati reliefs of the 
second and third centuries A.D., the jewel in 
the crown of early Indian art, and those of a 
quality not quite so outstanding from 
Nagarjunakonda of the third and fourth centu- 
ries.*° Lesser stiipas with sculptural reliefs, all 
in the marble-like limestone of Palnad, were 
erected at a few other sites [19], among them 
Goli, Bhattiprolu, Ghantasala (probably the 
Kantakossyla of Ptolemy), and Jaggayyapeta, 
the source of the famous cakravartin (world- 
emperor) relief.*° Isolated finds of reliefs in 
the Andhra style, some in a local stone, as far to 
the north-west as Ter (Tagara of the western 
classical authors) testify to not-unexpected 
links with other parts of the Satavahana do- 
mains.*' Except for the splendid standing 
Buddhas, none earlier than the third or fourth 
century A.D., which will provide the model for 
those of Sri Lanka and South East Asia, Early 
Andhra sculpture consists almost exclusively of 
reliefs.*? 

It is upon the great stiipa of Amaravati, the 
largest of the Andhra stiipas, that interest has 
principally focused for nearly two centuries, 
on account both of the abundance and sur- 
passing quality of its surviving sculptures and, 
to some extent, of the long saga of their res- 
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cue.*3 Nothing remains of the stiipa now but a 
large pit, part of the vedika, and the cladding 
of drum and anda (dome), now almost equally 
divided between the Government Museum, 
Madras, and the British Museum.** Thanks 
to the work of scholars, the appearance of the 
stiipa in the third century has been largely re- 
constituted, gleaming white with touches of 
brilliant colour, the greatest monument in 
Buddhist Asia [20].*° 

The stiipa in its final form was surrounded 
by a vedika with a diameter of 192 ft (58 m.), 
extended outward to form gates at the four 
cardinal points. The uprights were approxi- 
mately gft (3m.) high, with three circular 
cross-bars between them surmounted by a 
coping. Railing pillars and cross-bars were 
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richly carved with full- and half-lotus medal- 
lions, often accompanied by figures and superb 
decorative detail, or else interspersed with 
scenes [22]. Sometimes the central medallions 
bear crowded scenes from Buddhist story; 
those of the cross-bars, projecting as they do 
from the curved cross-section, form magnifi- 
cent tondi, aesthetically, as Barrett has re- 
marked, the most satisfying of all the carvings 
[21]. The coping was decorated by a continu- 
ous thick waving garland, most often suppor- 
ted by young men, with figures and symbols 
in the spaces created by its undulations. The 
stiipa stood on a low drum, with projecting 
platforms (vahalkadas) bearing ayaka pillars*® at 
its cardinal points. The dome rose vertically at 
first, clad with sculptured slabs depicting the 


20. Amaravati, stiipa, conjectural reconstruction 
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21. Tondo from a cross-bar from the railing of the stiipa at Amaravati. 
Second century A.D. London, British Museum 
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22. Inner and outer faces of a railing pillar from the stiipa at Amaravati. 
Second century A.D. London, British Museum 
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stiipa itself; the rounded element probably bore 
garlands in relief and was surmounted by a 
harmika and umbrellas.*7 

The changes in style of the Amaravati sculp- 
tures have been traced in some detail.*® In 
reliefs prior to the second century A.D. the 
Buddha is represented by a symbol, composi- 
tions are simpler, decorative detail less luxu- 
riant. In the mature phase (second half of the 
second century to first quarter of the third), 
decorative elements reach a suave richness 
never surpassed even by the finest Gupta 
works. In the narrative scenes, the deep cut- 
ting permits overlapping figures on two and 
even three planes, the figures appearing to be 
fully in the round. The superlative beauty of 
the individual bodies and the variety of poses, 
many realizing new possibilities of depicting 
the human form, as well as the swirling 
rhythms of the massed compositions, all com- 
bine to produce some of the most glorious 
reliefs in world art. The latest sculptures 
(second quarter of the third century) are all 
but indistinguishable in style from those of 
Nagarjunakonda. 

Nagarjunakonda, unlike Amaravati, has been 
systematically excavated, revealing a large 
monastic complex with many stiipas.*° It is se- 
curely dated in the late third and fourth cen- 
turies A.D. by means of inscriptions recording 
donations by ladies of the Iksvaku dynasty. 
Lively and interesting as the reliefs are, they 
show a great decline since the mature phase at 
Amaravati. Equally deep cut, figure groupings 
are less complex, particularly in the arrange- 
ment of overlapping planes. Mannerisms 
appear, notably elongated and even spidery 
human legs and bulging eyes. The sculptors 
on occasion take exaggerated liberties with the 
human body. The natural evolution of motifs, 
which are often treated in a summary way 
(hatchings, etc.), would in any case point to 
the style as being the last of the Early Andhra 
period. It is quite unmistakable, however, due 
to a surface flatness common to all the figures, 
although deeply cut, quite unlike the fully 


rounded faces, bodies, and limbs of Early 
Andhra sculpture at its apogee.*° 

Infinitely more terracottas are known from 
the early period than artefacts in stone, metal, 
silver, or ivory. This abundance is due to the 
cheapness and wide availability of clay, to close 
association with the work of the potter and 
later the brickmaker, and to the impossibility 
of re-using terracotta, and its freedom from 
decay compared to other materials. Terracotta 
ornaments such as bangles, toy animals and 
vehicles, and human figurines, many probably 
of a religious nature, are common, commenc- 
ing with the Indus Valley civilization sites and 
certain earlier chalcolithic ones. In the histor- 
ical period, the terracotta human figures found 
at almost every important excavation can be 
divided into three types. The first are entirely 
hand-modelled, with pinched-nose faces, 
split-pellet eyes, and appliqué ornaments. They 
differ little from those of the prehistoric civil- 
izations, belonging as they do to Stella Kram- 
risch’s ‘timeless’ category, i.e. they do not 
evolve stylistically and figures of a roughly 
similar type are made today.*' The second 
type has moulded faces and hand-modelled 
bodies with appliqué, sometimes punch-marked, 
decoration. They represent, as Hartel notes, an 
important aspect of early Indian grt, and mir- 
ror, however crudely, stylistic developments in 
stone sculpture.” One variety, usually grey in 
colour, is found in great abundance at Mathura 
[23].°° 

The great majority represent women. Male 
figures sometimes wear the turbans of the 
Early Satavahana period. Far more sophisti- 
cated, and occasionally reminiscent of Tanagra 
figures, are the rare standing feminine figures 
from Bulandibagh (Patna) and one or two 
other sites in Bihar. They are quite exceptional 
in having stands. Once labelled Maurya, they 
are now assigned to the third and second cen- 
turies B.c. Of probably late Satavahana date are 
the characteristic little figurines (usually only 
heads have survived) made of kaolin from sites 
in the Deccan such as Sannathi. 


23. Woman from Mathura. 
Second century B.c., second half. Terracotta. 
Mathura, Government Museum 
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Equally common, and more widespread, are 
moulded plaques, most often depicting a 
standing female figure.5* They are notable for 
a more precise and detailed depiction of cos- 
tume, huge bi- or tri-cornate headdresses, jew- 
elled girdles, and heavy bracelets. The finest, 
its astonishing wealth of detail revealed by its 
near-perfect state of preservation, is the plaque 
from Tamluk, the ancient Tamralipti, near Cal- 
cutta [24].°5 Most striking are the huge bar- 
baric headdress, with five pins tipped with 
traditional symbols such as the axe and the 
elephant goad, the bolster-like ear-rings, one 
shown resting on the shoulder in a three- 
quarter view, and the heavy tubular bracelets. 
There is also an almost invisible clasp on the 
chest composed of a deer and a makara, and 
mysterious small squatting human figures 
hang down from the girdle. In contrast to the 
figure’s stiff pose and staring face is the re- 
markably sensual rendering of the chubby 
arms. The Tamluk plaque, and numerous 
fragmentary ones found in the area, notably at 
Candraketugarh, reflects a distinct Bengali 
style, but generally similar plaques have been 
found at Mathura, in the north-west, and else- 
where. On rare occasions the figure is male, 
sometimes winged, and couples are sometimes 
depicted. It is likely that the female figures are 
mother-goddesses. °° 

Some stamped plaques, usually square or 
circular, show two or more figures, sometimes 
in sophisticated compositions. The subjects 
are usually erotic. There are also fragments of 
terracottas in the round in a Hellenistic style, 
but likely to have been made locally, usually 
moulded and hollow, the two halves made 
separately and then joined together, a tech- 
nique which must undoubtedly have been im- 
ported from the West.*’ Moulded figures, 
usually female, were also used to decorate the 
handles of vessels.** 

These techniques, or variations of them, 
made possible the few large terracottas of the 
Kusana period, measuring as much as 3 ft (1 m.) 
in height, like the too little known Gajalaksmi 
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24. Mother goddess or yaksi from Tamluk. Second/first century B.c. Moulded terracotta plaque. 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 


25. Gajalaksmi from Kausambt. 

Second/third century A.D. 

Allahabad University, Department of Ancient History, 
Culture, and Archaeology 


and Hariti from Kausambi [25].°? The style 
of these figures is bold; in the easily recog- 
nized small figures of the Kusana period, ani- 
mals as well as humans, the latter with solid 
heads and tenons for affixing to a hollow body, 
the execution is slapdash to the point of un- 
intentional grotesquery. This is somewhat sur- 
prising, considering the long tradition behind 
them, as well as the splendid large terracottas 
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occasionally produced in Gandhara and the su- 
perb techniques of the stuccos there, although 
it is true that these may all be later. Some of 
this rough boldness also characterizes many 
Gupta terracottas; the finest ones, however, 
must have been created by a new type of 
specialist craftsman. 

Figures in bronze go back as far as the 
Indus Valley civilization, but early survivors 
are rare and all small. They include a number 
of purely Hellenistic type, unquestionably im- 
ports; the remainder come from many areas, 


26. Family riding on an elephant 
from Kolhapur. Second century A.D. Bronze. 
Kolhapur Museum 


from Andhra to the north-west and from 
Maharastra and Gujarat to Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar. They vary greatly in style, in artistic 
merit, and in skill in bronze-casting. The 
charming little family group of riders on an 
elephant found in the Kolhapur hoard, which 
included Hellenistic bronzes, is purely Indian 
in style [26], as is the fine elephant, the largest 
of the bronzes of the early historical periods, 
probably of slightly later Satavahana date, in a 
private collection.°° There are some excellent 
little Tirthankara figures from Chausa (Patna) as 
well as a few lively and skilfully conceived fi- 
gurines from regions as far apart as Gujarat and 
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Andhra.®! In the north-west a number of small 
bronze figures from Taxila and Rupar vary 
from crude linear mannikins through Hellen- 
istic work to figures in a current Indian 
style.°? A small number of standing Buddhas 
of Gandhara type have survived.*? The sixth 
century would seem to be the earliest possible 
date for these well-made figures. 

Although of deplorably crude workmanship, 
a pair of small bronze images from Sonkh are 
of great interest,°* for not only are they in a 
recognizable Kusana Mathura style but one of 
them is contained within a wire-like frame 
sparsely decorated with simple volutes, the 
precursor of the prabhavallis which frame so 
many later metal images. They are also the 
first unquestionable Hindu images (one a 
Karttikeya) in metal, since most early Indian 
metal sculpture found so far, including two 
small figures found at Lumbini, and possibly 
of Kusana date, do not appear to be cult ob- 
jects.°* One which certainly is not is a small 
female figure, markedly similar in its plastic 
treatment and certain details of costume to the 
Tamluk terracotta plaque but with a hole at 
the top of the head for making an attachment 
by means of a spike.°® Repoussé plaques range 


from the little schematic mother-goddess from 
Lauriya Nandangarh (c. 300-200 B.C.) through 
small Hellenistic works to the superb mithuna 
(loving couple) from Patna, probably of late 
Kusana date.°’ 

The Begram ivories are mentioned in Chap- 
ter 4.°8 A small female figure with two atten- 
dants, found at Pompeii and consequently 
made before A.D.79 when the city was de- 
stroyed, is the earliest object of Indian origin 
known to have been imported into Europe.°? 
Elaborately carved throne legs, usually in the 
form of a rearing mythical animal with atten- 
dant figures, from eastern India and Orissa 
have survived from a much later time.’° Some 
very fine silver has been found, most of it in 
the north-west and even beyond the confines 
of the Indian subcontinent.”! Some of it prob- 
ably dates back to the Seleucid period, but 
most belongs to the wider horizon of the Hel- 
lenized Middle East, with strong Parthian and 
Iranian stylistic influence. Perhaps the most 
widespread of these essentially foreign types is 
the carinated and ribbed goblet, also some- 
times used as a reliquary, of which examples 
in bronze and even terracotta, as well as silver, 
are known from as far south as Mathura.7? 
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CHAPTER 2 


EARLY ROCK-CUT ARCHITECTURE 


The earliest elaborated edifices in India of 
which we have any visual knowledge are in most 
cases not shrines but secular buildings. Palaces 
and architecturally complex city gates are 
depicted on the early reliefs [27D], particularly 
at Safict and Amaravati, and on the facades 
of rock-cut monuments, and descriptions 
abound also in the literature.' Exceptions are 
the Bharhut relief of the bodhi-tree shrine at 
Bodhgaya, and others from a number of early 
sites showing structures of an unmistakably 
religious nature [27B, G, H, I, 29].? As in the 
Graeco-Roman tradition, sacred buildings 
were adapted from secular ones. Extensive 
excavations of large sites occupied over long 
periods, however, have so far yielded curiously 
few important secular remains; at Kumrahar 
(Patna), in the old Maurya capital of 
Pataliputra, a pillared hall,’ at Sisupalgarh, 
outside Bhubaneswar, a set of columns from 
a mandapa (pillared hall) of uncertain date,* 
at Kausambi a palace(?) dating from the first/ 
second centuries A.D.5 Massive early fortifica- 
tions have been found at several sites, notably 
at Rajgir, the capital of Magadha in the time of 
the Buddha, and later ones at Kausambi.° 
Although wood was the principal building 
material there is ample evidence of the use of 
brick, and even occasionally - principally in 
the foundations - stone, and it is surprising 
that so little has so far been discovered by the 
excavator’s spade. Unquestionably, however, 
the first shrines of any architectural pretension 
were modelled on the plans and structures of 
secular buildings, commencing with the ordi- 
nary house. 

To begin with, and in their simplest form, 
the shrines of the subcontinent appear to have 
been hypaethral (open-air), ranging from the 
simple enclosure by a vedika of a linga (sacred 
phallus) or a .sacred tree [28] to pillared 


galleries like the bodhighara depicted on the 
Bharhut relief [29]. The earliest inscriptional 
evidence of a stone shrine, the puja Stila prakara 
(‘worship stone enclosure’) of the Ghosundi 
inscription, suggests that it was open-air, 
probably with rectilinear sides and bounded 
not by a stone vedika, based on a wooden fence, 
but by upright slabs of thin stone between 
posts.? When a surviving ground plan is cir- 
cular, as at Bhairat, oval, as at Besnagar, or 
apsidal-ended, a roofed building is implied 
[27c].8 The single apsidal-ended building, 
with its hastiprstha (elephant-back) roof, is 
well known from a relief [27F], from its exact 
reproduction in the rock-cut caitya grhas or 
caitya halls (see below), and from surviving 
structures of later date.’ Buildings, not neces- 
sarily religious, with peaked tiled roofs appear 
on one or two reliefs, and small thatched huts 
are frequently shown [27A, B].'° The crowning 
dome-like element, later to become known as 
the South Indian sikhara, appears on many 
little tower-like shrines and, in a fully-fledged 
octagonal shape, on a relief from Ghantasala 
[27E, G, H, I, J].!' Gandhara alone, besides in- 
numerable relief representations of architec- 
tural elements and even small shrines, provides 
examples of complete standing edifices, small 
and simple though they are.'? Where their 
superstructures remain they are invariably of 
the throated dome-like type just mentioned 
and of circular form. Like so much of the 
Gandhara remains, however, they may not be 
earlier than the fourth or even fifth century 
A.D. 

Simple dolmenoid shrines were no doubt 
constructed from monolithic slabs from very 
early times, as they still are today, and this 
method has occasionally been used for more 
evolved buildings. The construction and sym- 
bolism of the altars used in Vedic rites had a 
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27. Types of buildings depicted on early reliefs: 

(A-D), (F), (H), (J) Mathura (Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura (Paris, 1930), figures Ix(a), viii(d), viii(c), 
xxili(a) (same relief), Iv(b), vii(c)); (E), (G), (1), (k) Amaravati, Ghantasala, Mathura, Kumrahar 
(Franz, Pagoda, Turmtempel, Stupa (Graz, 1978), figures vi, 5; viii, 11; v, 2 and 3; viii, 10) 


28. Udayagiri (Orissa), Cave 5, relief of a sacred tree surrounded by a vedika. First century B.C./A.D. 


considerable influence on the later temple, but 
the early shrines appear to have developed in- 
dependently. 

It is thus to monuments, shrines, and mon- 
asteries dug cave-like into the vertical faces of 
low cliffs and graced with such architectural 
features as facades, interior columns, and even 
rafters hewn out of the solid stone that we 
must look for the first surviving examples of 
Indian architecture until well into our era. 
That these monuments indeed reproduced all 
the features of contemporary free-standing 
buildings in wood allows them to be considered 
as architecture and used as architectural re- 
cords, strange as the form may at first appear. 
It occurs in the Middle East and Ethiopia as 
well. Its first appearance in India under 
Maurya patronage indeed suggests a link, as 
with so many aspects of early Indian art, with 
western Asia. Rock-cut monuments at the 
same time were particularly well adapted to 
Indian conditions, material and spiritual. Cool 
in summer, warm in winter, cave-temples and 
monasteries are well adapted to the Indian cli- 
mate. Low cliffs often mean welcome water- 


falls, a stream through a ravine, or simply 
water permeating down from the tableland 
above. More than this, the concept of the cave 
with its elemental, uncreated (svayambhu) na- 
ture strikes one of the fundamental chords of 
Indian spirituality. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that for every rock-cut mon- 
ument there must have been scores, if not 
hundreds, of structural buildings of which no 
trace has survived. 

From the late second century B.c. until the 
mid second century A.D., when such construc- 
tion ceased fairly abruptly, upwards of a thou- 
sand caves of varying sizes and degrees of 
elaboration were excavated in the northern 
Konkan (the coastal region south of present- 
day Bombay), in the Western Ghats behind 
the coastal region, and in the Sahyadri hills as 
far inland as Aurangabad, the ancient Aparanta. 
They were apparently all for Buddhist com- 
munities.!3 This first great burst of activity, 
the ‘Hinayana’ phase, unrivalled elsewhere in 
the world until the ‘Mahayana’'* began some 
three centuries later, appears to have been fos- 
tered by an active trade with the rest of India 
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29 (opposite). Relief showing the Mahabodhi originating in the Konkan ports, the caravan 
shrine from Bharhut. routes forced to climb the Western Ghats be- 
Second century B.c. Red sandstone. fore proceeding to the north and east [30], a 
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the region, at Paithan, as well of course as by 
the trap and conglomerate formations of the 
Western Ghats and the hill ranges extending 
inland from them which provided rock faces 
of a uniform and cohesive stone.'* The 
caravan routes, with their entrepots, meant 
easy access for the laity. Even in the Buddha’s 
day, the Sangha ceased from wandering, as did 
most holy men, during the rainy season and 
took up abodes (sarigharamas) which eventually 
turned into settled communities.'° The sites 
were likely to be chosen according to the 
Buddhist prescription that the Sangha should 
live not too near and not too far from the cities 
of men - not too near to be distracted, not too 
far to make begging rounds impractical or to 
put the monks out of reach of the laity.'? The 
existence of a natural cave may have been an- 
other determining factor.'® 

Donative inscriptions of monks and nuns as 
well as of the laity afford fascinating glimpses 
of the way in which the work of excavation 
and carving was paid for and the monasteries 
endowed. The donors’ home-towns, most of 
them identifiable, are so far-flung as to prove 
the wide dissemination of Buddhism through- 
out the Satavahana dominions and beyond. A 
surprising number of donors describe them- 
selves as Yavanas, a general term for for- 
eigners, originally derived from Ionia; their 
Indian names, however, testify to a consider- 
able degree of cultural assimilation.'? 

The manner in which these many hundreds 
of cave-shrines and monasteries were dug out 
is known in its broad outline since a number 
were abandoned at various stages. Work pro- 
ceeded from the top downwards, eliminating 
the need for scaffolding. Caves were created in 
groups to provide accommodation for outside 
workers, since such undertakings were beyond 
the resources of a very small community. They 
consist essentially of two types, caitya grhas or 
caitya halls (for the meaning of caitya, see 
below) and viharas. The former enshrined a 
stipa and were intended for congregational 
worship - an activity which fundamentally dis- 
tinguishes Buddhism from Hinduism. Viharas 


were the dwelling places of the monks, usually 
cells cut into the walls around three sides of a 
hall. Either vaulted and apsidal-ended, thus 
conforming to the stiipa at the far end, or rect- 
angular and flat-roofed, the caitya hall was lit 
by the great caitya-arch window at the en- 
trance. The larger ones were divided by a row 
of columns down either side into the equiva- 
lent of the nave and aisles of Romanesque and 
Gothic churches. At the same time the 
apsidal-ended hall is a copy, in the negative, 
so to speak, of a wooden edifice of the 
hastiprstha variety. The derivation from 
wooden prototypes is left in no doubt. On the 
facades, and sometimes inside, brackets, 
railing-motifs, windows, balconies, pavilions, 
all carved in relief, faithfully reproduce the 
upper storeys of palaces built of wood; what 
is more, dowel-holes still exist to show where 
porticoes and balconies, actually in wood, were 
affixed to the facades.2° To what lengths con- 
servatism could go is shown by the practice of 
reproducing in wood members such as rafters 
of no significance in this kind of construction 
and of no ornamental value. Considerable 
numbers have survived in situ to this day.”! 

Caitya is a keyword in the history of wor- 
ship and shrine-building in India. A nominal 
derivative from something heaped up (cita is 
the past participle of ci, to heap), it meant a 
mound or a pedestal and, by extension, a lieu 
sacré; a sacred tree is a caityavrksa. As applied 
to a stiipa it gave its name to the Buddhist 
caitya halls, because they contained a sttipa, the 
shape of whose great facade windows, them- 
selves the cross-section of a vaulted wooden 
building, came to be known by writers in 
English as the caitya arch (properly gavaksa, 
gomukha, or kudu). Reproduced in miniature in 
their myriads, gavaksas — also termed candrasalas 
in Gupta times - became the most common 
motif of Hindu temple architecture, a constant 
reminder of the wooden forms which underlie 
its origins. 

Almost certainly the earliest of the caves are 
those at Bhaja, Pitalkhora, and Kondane (late 
second/early first century B.C.).22 The caitya 
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31. Bhaja, caitya hall, fagade. Late second/early first century B.C. 


halls have plain chamfered columns without 
capitals - at Bhaja with an excessively pro- 
nounced batter - recalling their wooden proto- 
types [31]. In one of the viharas at Bhaja are 
important reliefs, including one representing 
Surya, the sun-god, and the famous ‘Indra’ 
panel [32] which, with its wealth of detail and 
great differences in scale, represents a rather 


different artistic conception from the narrative 
panels at Bharhut and Safci.”* 

Pitalkhora is remarkable for its huge terrace 
forecourt supported in part by elephant cary- 
atids, the forerunners of those at Karle and 
eventually of the Kaildsanatha at Ellora. Two 
dvarapalas (doorkeepers) guarding the staircase 
up to the terrace are perhaps the finest 
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33. Pitalkhora, door guardians. Late second/early first century B.C. 


examples of the archaic style [33]. Their 
fringed tunics, possibly mailed, strike a Yavana 
note but the dhotis (the characteristic lower 
garment of the Indian male) below them, the 
massive serpentine ear-rings, and the turbans 
with their huge knots are purely Indian.?* 
Detached sculptures have been found, some of 


them apparently made to replace reliefs lost in 
the rock-falls which have so savaged this site. 
There are also traces of masonry repairs. Many 
of the sculptural themes of early Indian art are 
found at Pitalkhora: the goddess Sri, elephants 
dousing her with their trunks, yaksas with 
fin-like ears, juxtaposed animal figures, mithu- 
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34. Karle, caitya hall. c. A.D. 50-70 


nas and flying figures, some with wings (kin- 
naras) and others in the beautiful and distinc- 
tive pose, legs flexed trailing behind the body, 
which henceforth indicates that a figure is 
flying. 

The chronological sequence of the caves, 
extending down to the mid second century 
A.D., has been ascertained only in its broad 
lines. Some caves have inscriptions containing 
thenames of Satavahanaand K saharata kingsand 
princes but not a single date, and so bedevilled 
with problems are the genealogies and orders 
of succession of these rulers that even though 
certain of the caves, notably at Nasik, are royal 


donations, neither their relative nor their ab- 
solute chronology has been determined.?5 
Palaeography, the study of the characters 
(aksaras) composing the words from inscrip- 
tions and the changes and variations in their 
shapes, is an inexact science which cannot be 
relied upon for dating within much less than 
a century. As in architecture and sculpture, 
stylistic change does not occur at a constant 
rate, nor does it affect all features at the same 
time. Many factors unknown to the historian 
may slow down, accelerate, or conceivably 
even reverse development (archaism), and 
even if they are known are all but impossible 


capital of veranda pillar. c. 50-30 B.C. 
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35. Beds, caitya hall 
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to evaluate correctly. An example is the erratic 
treatment of the domes (andas) of the stiipas in 
the caitya halls, where the unquestionable 
long-term evolution from a hemisphere to 
something more than a hemisphere, as well as 
the greater and greater importance accorded to 
the base, does not proceed consistently, i.e. in 
accordance with the other accepted indications 
of the passage of time. 

The latest caves, however, show an unques- 
tionably more developed form than the early 
ones. Echoes of the structural features of 
wooden architecture tend to disappear: the un- 
finished Budh Lena caitya at Junnar, for in- 
stance, has a blind caitya ‘window’ sur- 
mounted by miniature stiipas, although the 
batter of the posts below is still pronounced. 
But the themes of wooden architecture are still 
retained to decorate facades (Cave 18 at 
Nasik). The deep atavistic attachment to tim- 
ber can still be seen, most astonishingly, at 
Karle, where actual wooden elements survive 
in the most splendid example of the evolved 
caitya (¢. A.D. 50-70) [34]. 

Whereas in the earlier caityas the porticoes 
were of wood, long since vanished, here the 
actual entrance to the caitya hall is set back, 
preceded by a monumental propylaeum cut 
deep into the rock. At Bedsa, two splendid col- 
umns ‘support’ this propylaeum, with pot- 
shaped bases, bell capitals reminiscent of 
ASokan ones surmounted by enclosed dmalakas 
(a notched ring stone, named after the fruit 
of the Embilic Myrobalan), and inverted 
stepped abaci upon which rest splendid groups 
of animals with riders. On a smaller scale, this 
will henceforth be the form of interior as well 
as exterior columns in both caitya halls and 
viharas [35]. The interior of Karle, the largest 
of the caitya halls, is rightly considered a 
supreme achievement of the early cave-temple 
excavators, and its facade is equally fine. The 
propylaeum is faced by a rock-cut screen with 
three entrances and a pillared clerestory above. 
Even here, however, mortice holes exist for 
the installation of a wooden minstrels’ gallery. 
In the inner court, the side walls are adorned 


with architectural motifs supported at the base 
by couchant elephants whose tusks were prob- 
ably of ivory (the Buddha figures carved into 
the rock above and elsewhere are of a later 
period). Justly famous mithunas are carved on 
either side of the doorway into the interior 
[36].2° If some of the sculpture at Pitalkhora 
represents the peak of the archaic period of 
Indian art, then the entrance mithunas at 
Karle, and, in a lesser degree, those at Kan- 
heri, are the culmination of the early Indian 
sculptural style in the western half of the 
country, along with the carvings of the Sanci 
gateways and the best of early Kusana sculpture 
at Mathura. In front of the Karle cave stands 
a massive stambha surmounted by lions such 
as are often shown on early Buddhist reliefs; 
its twin, surmounted by a cakra, probably rose 
where the little modern shrine now stands. 

Cave 3 at Kanheri is almost certainly the 
last of the Hinayana caitya halls to have been 
excavated. As at Karle, there is a pillared por- 
tico atop the entrance screen, with a splendid 
group of donors on either side of the door into 
the hall. Here both the stambhas in the fore- 
court are in place. Upon one of them small 
Buddhas stand in relief, the earliest represen- 
tations of Sakyasirnha in the whole region and 
the only contemporary ones in any of the 
hundreds of Hinayana caves. In this and other 
ways, Kanheri at one and the same time sig- 
nifies the end of a tradition and is a herald of 
the future. Its facade owes little to the wooden 
origins of the rock-cut caitya hall. The two 
door guardians, a yaksa and a ndgaraja (serpent 
deity), on each side of the entrance to the 
courtyard through the solid barrier with its 
vedika pattern, are in scale and style more akin 
to Kusana Mathura arrangements than to those 
of the earlier caves. Similarly, the lively groups 
and scenes atop some of the interior pillars are 
in marked contrast to the solemn grandeur of 
the mounted groups at Karle and particularly 
the much earlier Bedsa (c. 50-30 B.C.). 

The viharas, the dwellings of the monks and 
nuns, by their nature show a much greater 
variety in both size and plan, from single cells 


36. Karle, caitya hall, mithuna couple. ¢c. A.D. 50-70 


to groups opening on to colonnaded verandas, 
or large interior halls with the cells opening on 
to them. The cells are frequently provided 
with slightly raised platforms as beds. The in- 
teriors of the halls are often decorated with the 
usual motifs of wooden architecture carved in 
relief. In the later examples, such as those at 
Junnar and Nasik, the verandas outside are 
‘supported’ by columns of the same developed 
type as inside the late caitya halls [37]. These 
columns have a bell-shaped capital with an 
amalaka, sometimes ‘boxed’, above, and then an 
inverted pyramidal stepped member, like the 
upper portion of a harmika, above the stupa. 
Upon this stand the elephants or horses with 
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their riders. The prototypes are the two pillars 
supporting the veranda in front of the Bedsa 
caitya cave. Sometimes the bases consist of 
large jars. In Cave 3 at Nasik, the veranda 
columns spring from a solid balustrade in turn 
supported by caryatids in the form of bhiutas, 
corpulent and dwarfish earth-spirits, followers 
of Siva. In relief around the entrance door to 
the interior is a torana, the only rock-cut one, 
flanked on either side by a rather crudely 
carved male figure. The stambhas of the torana 
are divided into panels containing pairs of 
figures, etc., forerunners of similar stambhas 
and door jambs at Mathura in the Kusana and 
Gupta periods. Inside, on the rear wall, is a 
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37. ‘Nasik, Cave ro, fagade 


large relief of a stiipa with worshippers. (The 
remains of a similar and finer panel in Cave 10 
bear precursors of the Buddhas and other 
sculptured figures which abound in the caves 
of the Mahayana period.) It is elsewhere, how- 
ever, that one must look for the developments 
which these features herald. 

A rock edict of Asoka at Dhauli, near Bhu- 
baneswar, is accompanied by the well-carved 
head and fore-part of an elephant emerging 
from the same boulder. Some miles away, in 
the opposite direction from Bhubaneswar, 
twenty or more monastic dwellings have been 
carved out of the sloping sides of two hills, 


Khandagiri and Udayagiri, which face each 
other across a defile.?”? The inscription in the 
natural Hathi gumpha (the local name for a cave) 
on Udayagiri recording the prasasti (panegyric) 
of King Kharavela (first century B.c.), the only 
notable figure known to early Orissa history, 
besides listing his conquests, informs us that 
the king was a devout Jain and that he had 
hewn a number of caves out of the hill, pre- 
sumably for monks of that faith. The gumphas 
are mostly small and follow the irregular con- 
figuration of the rock. Some are unicellular; 
others consist of a veranda in front of four or 
five cells. The entrances give the impression 


» of an arcade springing from pilasters. In this 


respect, the caves reproduce features of 
wooden architecture different from those of 
the western ones but known from reliefs; 
brackets incorporating figures and associated 
with pillars, so common in later architecture, 
also make their only early appearance here. 
Some of the pilasters take a familiar form, with 
couchant animals on a bell capital and some- 
times rising from jars, but always crudely ex- 
‘ecuted compared to the pillars at Bedsa and in 
the Nasik viharas. 

The courtyards in front of the more impor- 
tant caves are open to the sky, the relatively 
gentle slope of the hills precluding deep ex- 
cavation. The Rani gumpha, the most elaborate, 
has a large open court, with two storeys of 
cells and arcades on parts of three sides. The 
single-cell Bagh gumphi, carved in the form of 
an open-mouthed tiger’s head, has a counter- 
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part at Saluvankuppam just north of Mamalla- 
puram in Tamilnadu. 

The sculptural carving is rather crude, 
partly owing to the coarse sandstone of the 
two hills, for which they were doubtless 
chosen in a region where the harder laterite 
prevails. Scenes and motifs occur principally 
in bands towards the top of the arcades. In a 
lively style with some folk elements, themes 
and personages and their iconography in this 
area remote from the main centres are none 
the less those of early Indian art elsewhere: 
the srivatsa symbol of two opposed Ss, Surya in 
his chariot, sacred trees surrounded by vedikas 
[28], and many others, with nothing to indicate 
that these were Jain caves.2* The most likely 
date for the full-size relief figures including 
both male and female dvarapalas in Yavana cos- 
tume would appear to be the period between 
50 B.C. and A.D. 50.7” 
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38. Mathura and its environs 


CHAPTER 3 


MATHURA 


Mathura, still a thriving city on the Jumna 
(Yamuna) between New Delhi and Agra, and 
its surrounding countryside are of supreme 
importance in the history of Indian sculpture, 


‘in the early period producing work in quanti- 


ties rivalled only by Gandhara and eagerly 
sought after and imitated all over northern 
India. It can be said without exaggeration that 
here, in the Kusana period, the Brahmanical 
icon was born.! 

Early excavation was unsystematic, and 
many of the most important sculptures have 
come to light in the course of modern building 
or road-making [38]. Even today, tilas (the local 
name for large mounds) rise up within the city, 
probably the remains of stiipas unexplored 
because of the buildings on and around them. 
As a result, unlike other important sites, not 
a single early building or monument has sur- 
vived, even in excavated form. Yet few cities 
in India can boast of greater antiquity. Ma- 
thura, mentioned by Ptolemy, was the seat of 
the early Ksatrapas and then the southern cap- 
ital of the Kusanas, and the abundant remains 
testify to the important Buddhist and Jain 
establishments which flourished under their 
rule. It remained one of the main centres of 
sculptural tradition throughout the Gupta 
period and beyond. Because of their associa- 
tion with Krsna’s birth and many of the inci- 
dents of his early life, Mathura and its environs 
are still today a major religious centre and 
place of pilgrimage. The characteristic red 
sandstone with beige spots from which almost 
all the sculpture is carved is still being used 
for building and fencing today.” 

Considerable light has been shed on the 
early cultural and political history of the region 
by major excavations at Sonkh.? From a large 
area free of modern habitation explored to a 
depth of some 56 ft (17m.) a stratification has 


been obtained beginning with the virgin soil 
and continuing through finds of Painted Grey 
ware up to the late Kusana period - no less 
than thirty-six levels in all. The numerous 
characteristic terracotta figurines with 
moulded faces, usually grey [23], have been 
securely dated to 200-100 B.C. Two types have 
been distinguished, one slightly later than the 
other.* Groups of women seated around a 
tank(?), also in terracotta, are probably the 
earliest surviving representations of the 
Mothers. The first known instance of a mould 
is provided by a small group of naga figures 
taken from a stone relief for reproduction on 
a terracotta plaque. Influence from farther 
afield is attested by a bronze chalice of Par- 
thian inspiration found together with a unique 
local pottery imitation, and by an as yet un- 
identified fitting, perhaps part of a hydraulic 
system, covered with the typical Parthian 
greyish-blue glaze. * 

Although an apsidal-ended shrine sur- 
rounded by a peristyle was already known 
from a relief, the remains of an actual survivor 
were revealed for the first time at Mathura. 
Reliefs on parts of a torana also found left no 
doubt that this did not belong to a Buddhist 
or Jain sanctuary, but to a naga shrine. The 
lovely yaksi figure, probably part of the torana 
and indistinguishable from other such figures 
found at Jain and Buddhist shrines, proves 
how little Indian art was influenced by sectar- 
ian considerations. 

Given the very different aesthetic which ani- 
mated them, the achievements of Gandhara 
and Mathura are surprisingly similar. Both 
created, in their respective styles, the Buddha 
and Bodhisattva (and, in Mathura’s case, Jina) 
image. These are the first icons in India in the 
true sense of the word: the god to be depicted 
in this way and no other, instantly recogniz- 
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able by attitude, gesture, and accompanying 
symbol. Variations most likely indicate a dif- 
ferent aspect of the god, or, in the case of the 
Buddha, are to be referred to different epi- 
sodes in his life. 

Narrative friezes and architectural elements 
carved with figures and decoration have been 
found in far fewer numbers in Mathura than in 
Gandhara, signifying no doubt that the mon- 
asteries and stiipas there were not revetted with 
carved stone to the same extent as in the 
north-west. Sculptured lintels and elaborately 


carved door jambs, however, have survived, as 
well as the remains of real vedikas, absent in 
Gandhara. The stambhas bearing the volup- 
tuous pillar figures of women which are per- 
haps the best known examples of Mathura 
sculpture [39] may have been elements of en- 
closures. They almost certainly represent the 
alluring denizens of one of the heavens. Much 
praised, most of them are stereotypes, with 


rather exaggerated breasts and over-thin legs 
from which the glow of feminine sensuality, as 
evidenced in the best Late Satavahana figures, 
has departed. Plastically far richer are some of 
the contemporary Nagarajas from Mathura [40], 
one of whose shrines was discovered at Sonkh 
(see above). Besides sharing the stupa with the 


39 (above, left). Yaksis on railing pillars 

from Bhitesar. 

Second/third century A.D. Spotted red sandstone. 
Calcutta, Indian Museum 


40 (above). Nagaraja from Mathura. 
Third/fourth century. Red sandstone. 
Paris, Musée Guimet 


41. Ayagapata from Kankalt Tila. 
Second century. Spotted red sandstone. 
New Delhi, National Museum 


Buddhists,® Jains produced distinctive cult ob- 
jects in the form of the sarvatobhadrika images 
(four standing Jinas back to back) and the 
ayagapatas or votive tablets, square slabs bearing 
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relief sculptures on one side, possibly used as 
altars near a stupa for the deposit of offerings.’ 
Some show figures or scenes or stupas, others 
are carved with decorative patterns and such 
ancient Indian symbols as the svastika and the 
twin fish, adopted by the Jains as well as the 
Buddhists [41]. It is interesting that Jain in- 
scriptions of the Kusana period at Mathura are 
more numerous than Buddhist ones.* 
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The great Mathura standing Buddhas are 
usually well over life-size - the largest, in- 
stalled at Sravasti by bhiksu Bala, is 8 ft 3 in. 
(2.51 m.) high.? They owe nothing to western 
classical influence, and their filiation to the 
free-standing yaksa figures, although both are 
conceived frontally, is not as obvious as is 
often supposed. The yaksas derive their 


powerful presence from their bulk; the Bud- 
dhas have very little depth for their great size 
and the backs are flat, the details little more 
than reliefs. They nonetheless exude a sense 
of power, with their excessively wide 
shoulders, their prominent breasts and deep 
navels. They invariably stand with their feet 
well apart in samapada, the legs so stiff that 
they appear almost to bend backwards at the 
knees, and usually with a lion or a sheaf of 
lotuses between the feet. The surviving heads 
bore an usnisa of a peculiar spiral shape - hence 
the name kapardin (from kaparda, snail). The 
hair was a smooth close-fitting cap and the 
foreheads were marked with the urna (believed 
to be a hairy mole, one of the marks of the 
Buddha). The right shoulder is invariably 
bare, the upper garment looped over the left 
arm, the left hand resting on the hip, in a 
characteristic bunch of tight tubular pleats."° 
The right hand, usually missing, was raised in 
the same characteristic gesture as that of the 
seated Buddhas. The famous Buddha from 
Mathura installed at Sarnath by the ubiquitous 
bhiksu Bala [42] had in addition a tall shaft 
(danda) standing behind it supporting a beau- 
tiful carved stone parasol (chattra), which has 
survived. 

Other great standing Buddhas from Mathura 
were installed at famous religious sites such as 
Kausambi, where, according to the inscription, 
a bhiksuni (nun), a pupil of bhiksu Bala, was 
responsible. Not all the donors were monks or 
nuns: they included lay people and even two 
Ksatrapas, at the time the foreign rulers of 
western India. At Sarnath, a copy was made 
in a local stone. Small seated Buddhas from 
Mathura have been found at Ahichchhatra, at 
Safici, and as far east as Bengal and north-west 


42 (/eft). Sarnath, standing Buddha. 
c. 100. Spotted red sandstone. 
Sarnath Museum 


43 (opposite). Seated Buddha from the Katra mound. 
Early second century. Spotted red sandstone. 
Mathura, Government Museum 
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as Charsadda, outside Peshawar, and it would 
be interesting to know how they were trans- 
ported over such vast distances in a land where, 
until fairly recently, sculptor-stonemasons 
(silaripakaras) were more apt to migrate than 
sculpture to travel.'' These exports testify to 
the pre-eminence of Mathura sculpture. 
Granted that the Jumna provided a means of 
transport by water to many of the most sacred 
Buddhist sites and their monasteries, it is 
nonetheless significant that no sculpture from 
Gandhara, which was also producing Buddha 
images at this time, has been found anywhere 
else except at Mathura. 

The famous Buddha from the Katra mound 
[43], the finest and best preserved of the ka- 
pardin seated Buddhas, is a stele, a form which 
the great majority of Indian images have con- 
tinued to take until the present day. Even 
more than the standing Buddha, it is repeated 
over and over. A well known example dated in 
the year 32 was found at Ahichchhatra.'? For 
these reasons, and because their iconography 
is richer, the seated Mathura Buddhas of the 
Kusana period are even more important than 
the standing ones. 

The Buddha sits in a yogic position called 
padmasana, his legs tightly folded so that the 
soles of both feet, decorated with the Buddhist 
triratna (‘triple jewel’) and dharmacakra 
(‘wheel of the Law’) signs, face upward.'? At 
either end of the throne sejant lion supporters 
face outwards; otherwise the figure is similar 
to the standing Buddha. His right hand is held 
up, the palm open and turned sideways, an 
archaic gesture which will soon evolve into the 
standard abhaya mudra.'* The left hand rests 
lightly on the left thigh in a gesture which the 
sculptor has cunningly contrived so as to em- 
phasize the physical vitality of the figure. The 
face does not have the bizarre physiognomy of 
many, probably later, Kusana Mathura heads. 
The eyelids are not very wide in proportion to 
the eyes and there is only a trace of a line 
prolonging the outer corners of the eyes. The 
eyebrows are indicated by a raised ridge, but 
it is quite narrow and is almost broken at the 


iirna. The mouth is slightly pursed but the 
expression remains, in Rosenfield’s phrase, one 
of ‘radiant good nature’.'* 

The two standing crowned or turbaned 
male figures holding chowries on either side of 
the Buddha are the first of the attendants 
which will henceforth flank so many Indian 
divinities. There is a plain halo with scallops 
around the edges, and on the ground of the 
stele the branches and leaves of a pipal tree 
appear in low relief, the symbol of the En- 
lightenment. The iconographical significance 
of these images remains unclear, complicated 
by the fact that in most of the inscriptions, 
but not all, it is the setting up of a Bodhisattva 
image, not a Buddha, that is recorded. 

Large standing Bodhisattvas in the round 
also figure among the Buddhist images at Ma- 
thura. In contrast to the Buddhas, they wear 
jewellery and usually a rolled scarf over a 
shoulder and looping down below the knee, 
but the robust and well-fleshed bodies are the 
same. One of the few Bodhisattvas to possess 
its head, now in the National Museum, New 
Delhi, is identified by the inscription as Mai- 
treya [44]. Found at Ahichchhatra, it is from 
the same atelier, if not the same hand, as an 
Indra in a private collection found in Gan- 
dhara.'® In Indian sculpture and with such 
widely separated find places, it is not very 
often that such a close relationship can be 
traced. Naga images usually show much the 
same plastic treatment: some stand in the usual 
samapada position, some display a marked tor- 
sion (bharga), like the superb Musée Guimet 
Nagaraja [40].'7 Images of Hariti abound, as in 
Gandhiara, the goddess often squatting on a 
peculiar cross-barred stool, with her feet in the 
framework.'® She is sometimes accompanied 
by her consort Paficika. 

It was at Mathura during the Kusana period 
that the first Hindu icons were made.!? Their 
appearance coincides with the emergence of 
the two great theistic systems, the Saiva and the 
Vaisnava, each with its pantheon. Usually 
small in size, fairly insignificant numbers have 
survived compared to those of Buddhist and 


44. Maitreya from Ahichchhatra. 
Second century. Spotted red sandstone. 
New Delhi, National Museum 
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Jain images, but among them two exist in suf- 
ficient numbers to be able to speak of an estab- 
lished iconography: lingas with one face or four 
faces of Siva projecting from them, and the god- 
dess Durga slaying the demon buffalo (Durga 
Mahisasuramardini). The buffalo rears up in 
front of the goddess who stands with one of 
her four or more arms pressing stiffly down on 
the animal’s haunch.?° Small icons of Varaha 
Visnu, recognizable by his characteristic crown 
(mukuta), Siva -as Ardhanari, half man_ half 
woman, the division being vertical, Sasthi and 
Karttikeya, have all been found.?! The last is 
identified only by his lance, and a large head 
of Siva, with a third eye and crescent moon and 
at the same time the curls and diadem or fillet 
of a Greek god, shows to what extent the icon- 
ography of the principal gods was still in the 
process of formulation.?? One aspect of this 
process is of unique interest: the icons consist- 
ing of numerous conjoined figures, such as the 
Nand pillar and the well known so-called 
‘Indra’ and ‘Naga Queen’, the former, in fact, 
embodying an emanatory conception of Visnu, 
which give iconographic form to complex 
Paficaratra metaphysical conceptions [45],7* the 
Pafcaratra being an early Vaisnava religio- 
metaphysical system. 

The stylistic evolution of Mathura sculpture 
during the first centuries of our era takes place 
within a much more easily delimitable period 
than that of Gandhara. A considerable amount 
of sculpture is easily recognizable as belonging 
to Sunga or Satavahana times, for Mathura has 
always been in the main stream, if not the van, 
of Indian art.?* Then, at the end of the period 
under consideration, pieces in the Gupta style 
appear, a few bearing inscriptions dated in the 
first half of the fifth century,* and already in 
a mature form of the style.” In the early part 
of the period, a considerable number of 
statues, predominantly Buddha images, are 
firmly dated in the era of Kaniska, beginning 
with one of the year 3 and extending over 
nearly a hundred years [50]. Although many 


* Dates are A.D. unless otherwise noted. 
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45. Caturvyaha Visnu from the Sapta Samudri well. 
Third century. Spotted red sandstone. 
Mathura, Government Museum 


are fragmentary (sometimes consisting of no 
more than the base) they provide an indisput- 
ably dated sequence not found elsewhere until 
the tenth century in South India. To compli- 
cate matters, however, a substantial number of 
other sculptures, mostly Jain 7irthankaras, cor- 
responding to the historical Buddhas, also 
bearing dates up to about the year 50, of ex- 
tremely poor quality but at the same time styl- 
istically more advanced, must almost certainly 
be assigned to another, unknown but later, 
era.2® From this rather unsatisfactory evi- 
dence, it would seem that the Kusana Mathura 
style commences with a full-blooded natural- 
ism based on later Satavahana sculpture, but 
with a diamond-hard quality reminiscent of 
some of the finest Egyptian work.”’ The lively 
immediacy of this style is well shown in the 
head of a man [46] and in the famous Rsyasrnga 
figure [47]. The manner then evolves into a 
curious attempt at stylization distinguished by 
a head with exaggeratedly pursed lips, a raised 


continuous ridge for the eyebrows, and a 
bizarre facial treatment with the upper and 
lower lids covering a disproportionate area of 
a round or nearly round eye. The bodies as- 
sume an inflated appearance, probably a fore- 
taste of the theory of prdana or vital breath. In 
seated images, the lions on the base invariably 
face forward, and the intervening space is 
usually crowded with donor figures, the sexes 
usually separated by a symbol in the middle. 
Haloes become more and more decorated, 
presaging those of the Gupta period to which 
some of them almost certainly belong [72]. 

In spite of the quintessentially Indian aes- 
thetic of most Mathura sculpture, it would be 
false to think of Mathura as culturally isolated, 
a sort of Indian fortress. Its position on im- 
portant trade routes from the Konkan to the 
lower Doab and Pataliputra on the one hand 
and Gandhara on the other would make this 
unlikely even were it not for its eminent posi- 
tion in the Kusana empire, notably eclectic in 


46 (opposite, right). Head of a man. 
Early second century. Spotted red sandstone. 
New Delhi, National Museum 


47 (above). Adolescent, now thought to be a young 
eunuch, relief on a railing pillar from Chaubara. 
Early second century. Spotted red sandstone. 
Mathura, Government Museum 
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culture and religion. Direct artistic influence 
from Gandhara there certainly was. Imports of 
the characteristic sculpture in grey schist, in- 
cluding a large and fine female figure, probably 
a donor, have been found at Mathura.?* A 
number of Mathura seated Buddhas, crude and 
of obviously late date, show unmistakable signs 
of having been influenced by Gandhara models. 
The samghati (upper garment) covers both 
shoulders, and a clumsy attempt has been 
made to imitate Gandhara drapery. The hair is 
dressed in snail curls. These hybrid creations 
must be distinguished from certain Mathura 
Buddhas, usually kapardin, where Sakyamuni 
also wears a sarnghati covering both shoulders 
but with the folds symmetrically draped down 
the front of the body. This type usually 
appears on reliefs. 

Signs of more direct contact with the West 
are not lacking at Mathura. A modified acan- 
thus motif and the olive-leaf band occur 
widely on door surrounds and lintels. One 
famous statue, the Hercules and the Nemean 
Lion [48], is indisputably based on a famous 
Greek or Hellenistic statue extant in dozens of 
Roman copies. There is no Gandhara sculpture 
whose source can be so directly traced. Of the 
so-called Bacchanalian groups, one at least, 
showing a drunken Silenus in a rocky setting 
flanked by men and women in Greek dress, is 
probably also based on a Roman group, so far 
unidentified. An Indian name, madhupana 
(wine-drinking), has recently been bestowed 
upon these groups and the Silenus identified 
as Kubera; the latter, however, while some- 
times shown holding a wine cup, is nowhere 
else depicted drunkenly sprawling. Scenes of 
vinous carousals are Roman in spirit.2? A 
similar secular spirit pervades two or three 
other relief groups whose figures are more 
Indian in costume and appearance [49]. One 
of them, which exists in two almost identical 
versions, shows a woman, over whom a smaller 
figure holds a parasol, caught in motion. Her 
huge anklets are drawn up to her knees, most 
likely to muffle their jingling. Two men stand 
in the background whispering to each other.?° 
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48. Hercules and the Nemean Lion from Mathura. 


Second century. Spotted red sandstone. 
Calcutta, Indian Museum 


49. Intoxicated courtesan (?) from Mathura. 
Second/third century. Red sandstone. 
New Delhi, National Museum 


Whatever the scenes depict there is no denying 
the intensely secular atmosphere, which places 
them beside the mainstream of Indian sculp- 
ture. Curiously enough they are all parts (the 
base) of stone bowls whose purpose is not 
clear, though one at least was installed in a 
Buddhist sangharama. 

A number of statues represent Kusana kings 
and princes, invariably in their native costume 
- the trousers or boots, the sewn tunic, and 
the pointed ‘Scythian’ cap of Central Asian 
horsemen - as they appear on their coins. As 
in Gandhiara, reliefs quite often show figures in 
‘Scythian’ garb, presumably members of the 
foreign ruling class who retained their distinc- 
tive dress even while converting to Buddhism 
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50. Kaniska from Mat’ c. roo. Spotted red sandstone. Mathura, Government Museum 
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and Jainism and even worshipping at linga 
shrines. What makes the larger free-standing 
sculptures exceptional is that they are por- 
traits, which are rare in Indian art,*' and that 
the most important of them were found, like 
similarly dressed individuals from Surkh Kotal 
in Afghanistan, in what appears to have been 
a royal shrine at the nearby village of Mat.?? 
One of these majestic figures, unfortunately 
headless, seated in European fashion on a 
chair-like lion throne of obviously non-Indian 
origin, may represent Wima Kadphises, a pre- 
decessor of Kaniska. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, as to the identity of the famous standing 
figure, also alas headless, known through an 
inscription to be the great Kaniska [50]. One 


of the finest works of art produced on Indian 
soil, in style it combines Indian motifs with a 
hard and jagged angularity harking back to the 
Kusanas’ Central Asian origins. In this it is 
unique as the only major Indian work of art 
to show a foreign stylistic influence that has 
not come from Iran or the Hellenistic or 
Roman world. 

A number of squatting figures in the same 
costume, including a very large one in worship 
as Mahadeo in a modern Mathura temple, are 
not necessarily Kusana rulers, for Sirya the Sun 
god and his two attendants are portrayed at 
this time in a variety of northern dress of 
which traces, particularly the boots, continue 
to distinguish images of Surya for centuries.** 


CHAPTER 4 


THE ART OF GANDHARA 


Gandhara is the name given to an ancient re- 
gion or province! invaded in 326 B.c. by 
Alexander the Great, who took Charsadda (an- 
cient Puskalavati) near present-day Peshawar 
(ancient Purisapura) and then marched east- 
ward across the Indus into the Panjab as far as 
the Beas river (ancient Vipasa). Gandhara com- 
prised the rolling plains watered by the Kabul 
river from the Khyber Pass area, the present 
frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
down to the Indus river and southward to the 
Murree hills and Taxila (ancient Taksasila), near 
Pakistan’s new capital of Islamabad.? Its art, 
however, during the first centuries of the 
Christian era, embraced a considerably larger 
area including the upper reaches of the Kabul 
river, the valley of Kabul itself, and ancient 
Kapisa, as well as Swat and Buner to the north. 

A great deal of Gandhara sculpture has sur- 
vived, dating from the first to probably as late 
as the sixth or even the seventh century but in 
a remarkably homogeneous style, almost always 
in a blue-grey mica schist, though sometimes 
in a green phyllite or in stucco, or - very rarely 
_ jn terracotta. The general quality of the vast 
output was not high. Because of the appeal of 
its Western classical aesthetic for the British 
rulers of India, schooled to admire all things 
Greek and Roman, a great deal found its way 
into private hands or the shelter of museums.°* 
Among the motley assortment of small bronze 
figures, as often as not Alexandrian imports, 
four or five Buddhist bronzes are very late in 
date.* Vestiges of mural painting have been 
found, but the only considerable body of 
painting, at Bamiyan, is relatively late, and much 
of it belongs in an Iranian or Central Asian 
rather than an Indian context. 

Gandhara became almost a second Holy 
Land of Buddhism and, except for a handful 
of Hindu icons, sculpture took the form either 


of Buddhist cult objects, Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas primarily, or of architectural ornament 
for Buddhist monasteries. The monasteries 
were almost invariably of stone; an example is 
Takht-i-Bahi [51], high on a spur of the hills 
overlooking the road to Swat. Much of the 
sculpture, such as friezes and_ stair-risers, 
serves as cladding for the rather rough ma- 
sonry or to decorate the lower portions of 
stiipas.5 The monastic establishments consisted 
of one or more stiipas, chapels for images, with 
cells for the monks and halls for assembly and 
domestic purposes. A number of practically 
intact stiipas are known, notably in Swat and the 
environs of Kabul, most of them plain [52]; 
the more ornate kind are illustrated by small 
votive stiipas, and bases crowded with stucco 
images and figures survive at Jaulian and Mora 
Moradu, satellite monasteries in the hills 
around Taxila.® Hadda, near the modern town 
of Jalalabad, has produced some groups in stucco 
of an almost rococo morbidezza [53], while 
more recently ambitious compositions in 
baked clay, with strong Hellenistic affinities, 
have been uncovered there in what amount to 
small chapels.” It is not known quite why 
stucco, an imported Alexandrian technique, 
was used. It is true that grey schist is not 
found near Taxila, but other stone is available, 
and against the ease of working in stucco, and 
the particular artistic effects which can be 
achieved [54], must be set its impermanence: 
fresh layers had frequently to be applied. Ex- 
cept perhaps at Taxila, its use appears to have 
been a late development. 

Non-narrative themes and architectural or- 
nament are as often as not of purely Western 
classical derivation; bravi and wreaths sup- 
ported by putti are ubiquitous. Mythical 
figures and animals such as atlantes, tritons, 
dragons, and sea-serpents derive from the 


51. Takht-i-Bahi. Second/fourth century 
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/52. Guldara, stupa. Second/fourth century 


54. Head of the Buddha, stucco from Hadda. 


53.. The Great Departure, stucco from Hadda. 
Third/fifth century. Kabul Museum 


Third/fifth century. Paris, Musée Guimet 
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same source, although there is the occasional 
high-backed, stylized creature associated with 
the Central Asian animal style. Mouldings and 
cornices are decorated mostly with acanthus, 
laurel, and vine, though sometimes with motifs 
of Indian, and occasionally ultimately western 
Asian, origin: stepped merlons, lion heads, ve- 
dikas, and lotus petals. Architectural elements 
such as pillars, gable ends, and domes as re- 
presented in the reliefs tend to follow Indian 
forms, but the pilaster with a capital of Cor- 
inthian type abounds, and in one palace scene 
Persepolitan columns accompany Roman cof- 
fered ceilings. The so-called Shrine of the 
Double-Headed Eagle at Sirkap, in reality a 
stiipa base, well illustrates this cultural eclecti- 
cism [55]: the double-headed bird atop the 


> STUPA 
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trousers and tunics of the Sakas and Kusanas. 
Sometimes there are soldiers in Roman armour 
and helmets, and bravi, the over-muscled 
wrestler types of Hellenistic origin, in the sub- 
jaculum, an entirely non-Indian garment. 

Narrative friezes are all but invariably 
Buddhist, and hence Indian, in content; one 
showing a horse on wheels approaching a 
doorway may represent the episode of the Tro- 
jan horse, but even this has been questioned.’ 
The Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, well known 
from the earlier Greek-based coinage of the 
region, appear once or twice as standing 
figures probably because, as a pair, they cor- 
respond to an Indian mithuna couple. There 
are also female figures representing city god- 
desses.!° 


55. Sirkap, Taxila, ‘Shrine of the Double-Headed Eagle’. First century B.c./A.D. 


caitya arch is an emblem of Scythian origin 
which will appear as a Byzantine motif and 
emerge much later in South India as the 
ganda-bherunda as well as on European armo- 
rial bearings. 

Costumes in Buddhist scenes are, not sur- 
prisingly, usually Indian. Elsewhere they may 
be Greek or Roman. Men often wear the 


Although figures from Butkara, near Saidan 
Sharif in Swat, are noticeably more Indian in 
physical type, dnd Indian motifs abound 
there,'' sculpture is, in the main, Hellenistic 
or Roman, and the art of Gandhira is indeed 
‘the easternmost appearance of the art of the 
Roman Empire, especially in its late and pro- 
vincial manifestations’.'* Sometimes, however, 
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56. Seated Buddha from Gandhara. Second century A.D. Grey schist. 
Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Museum 
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two or more successive incidents are shown on 
the same panel, as at Bharhut, and there is 
occasional massing of figures one above the 
other in the Early Indian manner. Moreover 
realistic portrait heads, one of the glories of 
Roman sculpture, are all but absent in Gan- 
dhara, in spite of the occasional detached head, 
possibly that of a donor, with a marked feeling 
of individuality. Some compositions and poses 
parallel those from western Asia and the 
Roman world; for example the way in which a 
figure in a frequently illustrated scene from the 
Dipankara jataka prostrates himself before 
the future Buddha is echoed in the pose of the 
vanquished before the victor on a Trajanic 
frieze on the Arch of Constantine’? and in 
later representations of the adoration of the 
divinized emperor. One particular frequently 
occurring muscular male figure, hand on 
sword, seen in three-quarters view from the 
rear, is borrowed from Western classical sculp- 
ture. Sometimes standing figures, even the 
Buddha, betray the subtle stylistic tricks of the 
Roman sculptor seeking to convey majestas. 
The drapery is essentially Western - the folds 
and volume of hanging garments are carved 
with realism and zest - but it is chiefly the 
recurrent attempts at ilfusionism, although 
often blurred by crude carving, which mark 
out Gandhara sculpture as being based on a 
Western classical aesthetic. 

The characteristic Gandhara sculpture, of 
which hundreds if not thousands of examples 
have survived, is the standing or seated Bud- 
dha. This perfectly reflects the essential nature 
of Gandhara art, in which a religious and an 
aesthetic element drawn from widely different 
cultures are brought together [56]. The icon- 
ography is purely Indian. The seated Buddha 
is almost always cross-legged in the traditional 
Indian way. He has the physical marks of a 
Buddha, chief among them the usnisa, the irna, 
and elongated ears. Usnisa simply means ‘peak’, 
‘top’, by extension even ‘a turban’, but the 
Buddha’s usnisa almost certainly derives from 
the topknot or chignon in which the uncut hair 
of a member of the warrior caste, whence the 


Buddha came, was worn under the turban, as 
it is done by Sikhs today. However, later ge- 
nerations, accustomed to think of the Buddha 
as a monk, and unable to conceive of him ever 
having had long hair or worn a turban, came 
to interpret the chignon as a ‘cranial protuber- 
ance’ particular to Buddhas.'* But neither is 
the Buddha ever shown with a shaved head, as 
are the Sangha, the monks; his short hair is 
dressed either in waves or in tight curls over 
his whole head, including the usnisa. The elon- 
gated ears are likewise simply due to the 
downward pull of the heavy ear-rings worn by 
a prince or magnate; the deformation of the 
ear-lobes is particularly noticeable in the Bud- 
dha who, in Gandhiara, never wears ear-rings 
or ornaments of any sort. As Foucher has it, 
the Gandhiara Buddha is at once a monk with- 
out a tonsure and a prince stripped of jewel- 
lerys!> 

Except in occasional action scenes, the Gan- 
dhara Buddha is invariably shown making one 
of the four significant and unchanging hand- 
gestures known as mudras which will henceforth 
be one of the most characteristic features of 
Indian iconography. They are abhaya, ‘do not 
fear’ [83, 146]; dhyana, where the Buddha is 
seated, one hand upon the other in his lap, 
palm upwards, signifying meditation [56]; 
dharmacakra, the preaching mudra associated 
with the Buddha’s First Sermon in the Deer 
Park at Sarnath or with the Great Miracle at 
Sravasti [84]; and bhimisparsa, ‘earth-touching’ 
(although it is usually the throne which is 
touched by the right hand), recalling the Bud- 
dha’s ‘calling the Earth to witness’ just before 
the Illumination at Bodhgaya [145]. Very rarely 
he holds a begging-bow] in his right hand. 

The Western classical element resides in the 
style, in the treatment of the robe, and in the 
physiognomy of the Buddha. The robe, which 
covers all but the extremities (although the 
right shoulder is often bared), is treated as in 
Greek and Roman sculpture [57]; the heavy 
folds are given a plastic interest of their own, 
and only in poorer or later work degenerate 
into incised lines, partly a return to normal 


57. Standing Buddha from Gandhara. 
Second/third century A.D. Grey schist. 
Berlin (West), Museum fiir Indische Kunst 


Indian practice.'© The ‘Western’ treatment 
has caused the Buddha’s garment to be mis- 
taken for a toga; but a toga is semicircular, 
whereas the Buddha wears a plain rectangular 
piece of cloth, i.e-the samghati, the monk’s upper 
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garment.'’ The head gradually veers towards 
a hieratic stylization, but at its finest it is 
naturalistic and almost certainly based on the 
Greek Apollo, doubtless in Hellenistic or 
Roman copies. '® 

Almost as common is the Bodhisattva, a 
future Buddha, standing and seated. Prince 
Siddhartha, the historical Buddha, was a Bodhi- 
sattva until he achieved Enlightenment, and 
the fact that he was the son of a petty prince 
or clan chief determined for centuries the way 
in which Bodhisattvas were represented. Un- 
like the Buddha, they wear ornaments and 
jewellery, and their hair is often ornately 
dressed and even crowned with a jewelled 
head-piece. This, of course, is consonant with 
Hindu practice, where the gods, except in their 
ascetic aspects, are dressed as princes or kings. 
The dhotis and sandals (the latter most un- 
usual in the art of the subcontinent) of the 
Gandhara Bodhisattvas lead one to believe that 
their appearance must reflect with consider- 
able accuracy the costume and accoutrements 
of princes and magnates in North West India 
during the first centuries of our era.'? Mai- 
treya, the Buddha of the future, can usually 
be recognized by the combination of a large 
figure-of-eight loop of hair on the top of his 
head and a jar held in his left hand.”° 

Early Buddhist iconography drew heavily 
on traditional sources, incorporating Hindu 
gods and goddesses into a Buddhist pantheon 
and adapting old folk tales to Buddhist homi- 
letic purposes. Paficika and Hariti are probably 
the best known examples of this process. Paficika 
is another name for Kubera, a powerful yaksa 
or guhyaka, who becomes the regent of the 
north. Hariti, an indigenous Indian demoness, 
goddess of children and both scourge and pro- 
tectress of infants, is taken over as his con- 
sort, and they are most often shown seated 
together in the pose of a Roman tutelary 
couple, in Western classical dress or, in the 
god’s case, Kusana costume. Hariti depicted 
alone is usually festooned with children and 
wears a mixture of Roman and Kusana accou- 
trements. The narrative reliefs, however, show 
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almost exclusively events in the life of the to the Buddha, who has taken up his residence 
historical Buddha, chiefly his birth [58], Great in a cave indicated by the wavy outline of a 
Departure, and parinirvana. rocky landscape and the wild animals scattered 
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58. The Birth of the Buddha from Gandhara. Second/third century A.D. Grey schist. 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Murray-Ainsley Collection 


Gandhiara also developed at least two species over it.2?, The small figures of the visitors 
of icon, i.e. not part of a frieze, in which the appear below, an elephant identifying Indra. 
Buddha is the central figure of an event in his The more common of these elaborated icons, 
life identified by attendant figures and an elab- of which some thirty examples are known, is 
orate muise-en-scéne. Perhaps the most striking probably associated with the Great Miracle at 
of these is the Visit to the Indrasdla Cave, of | Sravasti. In one dated to the year 5 one of the 
which the finest example is dated in the year flanking Bodhisattvas is identified as Avalok- 
89, almost certainly of the Kaniska era [59].2! _iteSvara by the little seated Buddha in his head- 
Indra and his harpist are shown on their visit dress.?3 Other features of these icons include 
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59. The Visit to the Indrasala Cave from Mamane Dheri. Dated 89 (Kaniska era?). Grey schist. 


Peshawar Museum 


the perhaps imaginary species of tree above 
the Buddha, the spiky lotus upon which he 
sits, and the easily recognizable figures of 
Indra and Brahmi on either side. A number of 
stelae have survived with even more elaborate 
theophanies which may perhaps represent the 
same event.?* 

Systematic study of the art of Gandhara, and 
particularly of its origins and development, is 


bedevilled by many problems, not the least of 
which is the extraordinarily complex history 
and culture of the region. It is one of the great 
cultural crossroads of the world as well as 
being in the path of all the invasions of India 
for over three millennia. Bussagli has rightly 
observed, ‘More than any other Indian region, 
Gandhara was a participant in the political and 
cultural events that concerned the rest of the 
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Asian continent.’?5 Even before Alexander’s 
raid, there was at least one Greek settlement 
in Bactria, the region of the Amu Darya (an- 
cient Oxus) now shared between northern 
Afghanistan and Tadzhikistan in the Soviet 
Union.2® After Alexander, the Seleucids, the 
Sakas (Scythians), the Parthians, and eventually 
the Kusanas all tried with varying success to 
take over Gandhara and what Indo-Greek 


60. Double decadrachma of Amyntas (obverse), 
with Tyche enthroned (reverse), 

from the Kunduz hoard. 85/75 B.c. 

Silver. Actual size. 

Kabul Museum 


states remained.?7 To the cultural influence of 
Greece, Rome and the Romanized Near East, 
Iran, and Central Asia must be added close 
and constant contacts with the rest of the 
Indian subcontinent. Yet historical sources are 
few, and the rare mentions in classical authors 
and Chinese sources and inscriptions in the 
Kharosthi script peculiar to the region have to 
be fleshed out by the study of coins. In spite 
of the labours of many scholars over the past 
hundred and fifty years, the answers to some 
of the most important questions, such as the 
dates of Kaniska and the number of centuries 
spanned by the art of Gandhara, still await 
fresh archaeological, inscriptional, or numis- 
matic evidence.? 

The coins of the Graeco-Bactrians - on the 
Greek metrological standard and many of a 
quality equal to the finest Attic examples - 
and of the Indo-Greek kings have until re- 
cently been the only examples of Greek art to 
be found on the subcontinent.?? The famous 
silver double decadrachmas of Amyntas [60], 
probably a commemorative issue, are the larg- 
est ‘Greek’ coins ever minted; the largest in 
gold is the unique decadrachma of the same 
king in the Bibliotheque Nationale, with the 
Dioscuri on the reverse. Otherwise there was 
little evidence until recently of Greek or Hel- 
lenistic influences in Gandhara. A reflection of 
Greek urban planning is provided by the rec- 
tilinear layouts of two cities of the first cen- 
turies B.C./A.D., Sirkap at Taxila and Shaikhan 
Dheri at Charsadda. Remains of the temple at 
Jandial, also at Taxila and probably dating 
from the first century B.c., also include Greek 
features, notably the huge base mouldings and 
the Ionic capitals of the massive porch and 
vestibule columns.*° In contrast, the columns 
or pilasters on the innumerable Gandhara 
friezes, when they are not in an Indian style, 
are invariably crowned by Indo-Corinthian 
capitals, the local adaptation of the Corinthian 
capital - a sure sign of a relatively late date. 

The famous Begram hoard testifies elo- 
quently to the number and diversity of origin 
of the foreign artefacts imported into Gan- 
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dhara. Similar hoards have been found in 
peninsular India, notably at Kolhapur in 
Maharastra, but there the imported wares are 
strictly from the Roman world.3! At Begram 
(the ancient Kapisa, near Kabul) there are 
bronzes probably of Alexandrian manufacture 
cheek by jowl with emblemata (plaster discs, 
almost certainly meant as models for local sil- 
versmiths) bearing reliefs in the purest classi- 
cal vein, Chinese lacquers, and Roman glass. 
The hoard was probably sealed up in the mid 
third century, when some of the objects may 
have been as much as two hundred years old, 
‘antiques’, often themselves copies of classical 
Greek objects. The abundant ivories, consist- 
ing in the main of chest and throne facings 
carved in a number of different relief tech- 
niques, were probably produced somewhere 
between Mathura and coastal Andhra. Some are 
of unsurpassed beauty [61]. Although a few 
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isolated examples of early Indian ivory carving 
have survived, including the famous mirror 
handle from Pompeii, the Begram ivories are 
the only considerable assemblage known until 
fairly recent times of what must always have 
been a widespread craft.>? 

Other sites, notably Taxila, have yielded a 
great many examples of such imports, some 
from India, some, like the charming little 
bronze figure of Harpocrates [62], almost cer- 
tainly from Alexandria. The remains of the 
unique temple at Surkh Kotal north of Kabul 
in Afghanistan are almost certainly associated, 
at least in part, with Kaniska, the greatest of 
the Kusanas, who ruled over Gandhara during 
the early period of its art. Surkh Kotal was 
a royal shrine, as proved by the presence of 
full-length figures in Kusana garb, like those 
from Mat, near Mathura. The inscriptional evi- 
dence is far from clear because of Iranian 
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61. Part of the engraved top of a chest or stool from Begram. Second/third century A.D. Ivory. 


Kabul Museum 
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62. Harpocrates as a child, found at Sirkap. 
First century B.c./A.D. Bronze. 
Taxila Museum 


elements, and the claim that it was a fire 
temple is not beyond dispute.** Further cul- 
tural influences are attested by the Scytho- 
Sarmatian jewellery, with its distinctive high- 
backed carnivores, and by a statue of St 
Peter.>+ But all this should not obscure the 
all-important truth that the immediately rec- 
ognizable Gandhara style was the dominant 
form of artistic expression throughout the re- 
gion for several centuries, and the extent of its 
influence on the art of central Asia and China 
and as far as Japan leaves no doubt as to its 
integrity and vitality. 

The origins of the style have been a major 
subject of contention. Foucher believed that 
Gandhara art was directly descended from 
Greek or Hellenistic traditions established in 
Bactria by the followers of Alexander, whereas 
Wheeler and others maintained that the faint 
spark of Hellenism brought by Alexander 
could not have survived the intervening cen- 
turies and that there must have been massive 
contacts with the Roman world in the first and 
second centuries.*° Foucher, the author of the 
classical work on the sculpture of Gandhara, 
journeyed to Balkh (ancient Bactria) itself, yet 
he could point to no example of Graeco- 
Bactrian or Indo-Greek art with the exception 
of the coinage.?® But he has been to a certain 
extent vindicated by the sensational French 
discovery of Ai-Khanoum, beside the Oxus in 
northernmost Afghanistan.3’? Excavation of 
the site - which, by almost miraculous good 
fortune, had known no occupation of any con- 
sequence since its abandonment in the first 
century B.C. — revealed a true Hellenistic city, 
a thousand miles further to the east than any 
hitherto known. Large-scale administrative 
buildings (of a size revealing an orientalized 
Hellenism) were uncovered, together with a 
stadium, a theatre, an acropolis, and the tomb 
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of the founder of the city, perhaps one of 
Alexander’s captains.** There are even in- 
scriptions copied from Delphi. The rare finds 
of sculpture have been in a pure Hellenistic 
style. 

The hiatus remains between the Hellenistic 
city and the beginnings, almost certainly in the 
first century A.D., of Gandhara art.° No certain 
examples have been identified of a proto- 
Gandhiara style, to which the abundant terra- 


cotta figurines probably of the second century 


B.C. have no relevance.*? Most Gandhara sculp- 
ture seems to date from the second and third 
centuries A.D., its principal characteristics deriv- 
ing from Roman Imperial art, and it almost 
certainly continued into the fourth and fifth 
centuries and even beyond. Its rather slight 
development, however, remains hypothetical. 
In the first place, most of it was cleared and 
collected from monasteries and stiipas, in 
non-archaeological fashion, before the Second 
World War, and is largely without provenance. 
Later, more scientific excavation has however 
provided pointers to an early chronology. The 
characteristic Gandhara Buddha, for instance, 
existed towards the end of the first century,*' 
if we accept that A.D. 78 marks the beginning 
of Kaniska’s era, for a coin of that great ruler 
bears on the reverse a standing figure of the 
Buddha clearly labelled in Greek letters 
BODDO [63] and indisputably of the Gandhara 
type. 

Five dated images from Gandhara do exist; 
the snag is that the era is never identified.*? 
The dates are in figures under 100 or else in 
the 300s. Moreover one of the higher numbers 
is controversial, besides which the image upon 
which it is inscribed is not in the mainstream 
Gandhiara style. The two low-number-dated 
images (year 5 and year 89) are the most elab- 
orate and the least damaged. Their style is 
classical Gandhara. The most straightforward 
interpretation of their dates relates them to 
Kaniska, and if A.D. 78 is adopted for the com- 
mencement of his era, then they fall at the 
very end of the first and past the middle of the 
second century A.D. If a dropped hundred is 
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63. Kaniska and the Buddha on a coin 
from the reliquary deposit 

of the stiipa of Ahin-Posh, near Jalalabad. 
Second century A.D. 

London, British Museum 


added to the year 5 date, then, referred to the 
base A.D. 78, they both fall in the second half 
of the second century A.D., and correspond- 
ingly later if a later date is postulated for the 
beginning of Kaniska’s era. This calculation 
roughly parallels the numismatic and archaeo- 
logical evidence. As for the high-numbered 
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images, the earliest date in the Christian 
reckoning to which they can be assigned, by 
using an era which commenced about I50B.c., 
is the second half of the second century and 
the first half of the third. The use of other 
eras, such as the Vikrama (base date: B.C. 58) 
and the Saka (base date: a.p. 78), would place 
them much later.*? The badly battered figures 
represent standing Buddhas, neither with a 
head of its own, but both on original figured 
pedestals. They appear to be in the classical 
Gandhira style; resolution of where to place 
these two dated Buddhas, both standing, must 
remain problematical until more evidence 
emerges as to how late the classical Gandhara 
style continued. 

Of the final phase of Buddhist art and ar- 
chitecture in the north-west of the subconti- 
nent remains have survived in Afghanistan as 
well as beyond the Oxus in Central Asia.** 
The ground plans of monasteries evolve and 
the trilobate arch appears. So does the sttipa 
with a high, stepped cruciform base and re- 
entrants between the arms, as demonstrated 
by remains at Bhamala, one of the satellite 
monasteries of Taxila. Statues are almost in- 
variably of unbaked clay, and wall-painting 
was common. At the recently excavated 
Tapa Sardar, outside Ghazni, a _ large 
Mahisasuramardini testifies to a growing 
Hindu-Buddhist syncretism notable in Kash- 
mir but not further north at the time.*+> From 
the well-known site of Fondukistan, north of 
Kabul and probably of seventh-century date, 
come superb nearly life-size clay images in- 


cluding a jewelled Buddha wearing a camail 
now in the Musée Guimet, Paris.*® Bodhisatt- 
vas seated in graceful poses, with beautifully 
modelled torsos, are executed in a soft, some- 
what rococo manner which represents one of 
the final fruitions of the Gupta style [64]. 

At the superb site of Bamiyan, a mountain 
valley in north-central Afghanistan, a high cliff 
forming one of the sides of the valley is 
honeycombed with monastic dwellings and 
bounded on either side by two colossal Bud- 
dhas in niches cut out of the rock.*7 They are 
in the Gandhara style, the technique adapted to 
their stupendous proportions. The largest is 
174 ft (53 m.) high. The folds of the gown are 
represented by looping ropes attached by 
wooden pegs and covered with stucco. The 
sides, and particularly the vaulted summits, of 
the niches are painted in a variety of styles, 
some showing strong late Sasanian influence, 
some, in an Indian style, practically unique 
documents of painting in a Gupta or early 
post-Gupta style, yet others describable only 
as Central Asian. On the other hand the caves, 
some of them in tributary valleys, have no- 
thing to do with the purely indigenous Indian 
tradition based on structural building. Instead, 
cosmopolitan influences are at work, some of 
them harking back to the late Roman world: 
squinched domes and coffered ceilings appear. 
Remote as it is, Bimiyan’s position on a caravan 
route gave it a role of inestimable importance 
in the transmission of artistic influences from 
India and from the West to Central Asia and 
the Far East. 


64. Bodhisattva from Fondukistan. 
Seventh century A.D. Clay. 
Paris, Musée Guimet 
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With the Gupta period a long evolution, both 
formal and iconographic, came to fruition in 
some of the greatest sculptures ever produced 
anywhere in the world. It was an age of uni- 
versal achievement, a classical age in that it 
‘aspired to create’, in Goetz’s words, ‘a perfect, 
unsurpassable style of life’.' Its standards of 
form and taste determined the whole sub- 
sequent course of art, not only in India but 
also far beyond her borders. 

The Gupta period saw India free of all for- 
eign domination for the first time in several 
hundred years. Outside influences were not re- 
jected in the resurgence of indigenous culture? 
- how could they be when wave upon wave 
had been so thoroughly assimilated? For ex- 
ample, although the great Varaha panel at 
Udayagiri (Vidisa) is unquestionably a creation 
of the Indian genius, the conception and the 
water imagery would seem to owe a great deal 
to the Nymphaeum at Hadda. Enormous 
strides were made in mathematics and astro- 
nomy, driven onward by vigorous interchanges 
with the West. The age also produced impor- 
tant philosophers. K4lidasa, the greatest Indian 
dramatist, almost certainly lived in the Gupta 
period, contributing to the unequalled excell- 
ence of the courtly poetry and prose, often in 
dramatic form, known as kavya, proffering ‘the 
experience of the ideal, all the flaws of nature 
corrected, all the unfinished aims of men com- 
pleted, everything in its proper place perform- 
ing its proper function in an orderly, therefore 
beautiful way’. Gupta sculpture, with its as- 


surance, its balance and harmony, proclaims 
the same ideals, although here the parallel 
ends, for kavya’s most easily recognizable char- 
acteristic is the ornateness of the language and 
the abundance of figures, puns, and double en- 
tendres. It is certainly excessively mannered at 
times, in complete contrast to the delicacy and 
chasteness of Gupta decoration, and more 
comparable to the florid and over-abundant 
post-Gupta forms. 

At this time the earlier Puranas, those com- 
pendia of traditional Indian legend, learning, 
and myth, reached their definitive form, pro- 
viding the basis for the iconography of most 
Gupta art, including the great high-relief tab- 
leaux of events in the lives of the gods which 
are among the chief glories of Indian 
sculpture. Iconographic formulations, still var- 
iable and experimental in Kusana times, be- 
come fixed, and almost every major type was 
established in the Gupta period. 

Surviving Gupta art is overwhelmingly re- 
ligious or, like the Ajanta frescoes, adorns a 
religious establishment. Buddhism and Jain- 
ism continued to flourish, and the more com- 
plex images of the Mahayana pantheon made 
their appearance. The earliest extant free- 
standing temples also date from this time, 
although few survive of the hundreds, if not 
thousands, that must have been built to house 
either representations of the gods or lingas. 
Yaksas and nagas are replaced as independent 
cult images, except in rare instances, by the 
gods and goddesses of the two great theistic 
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cults. Vaisnavism appears to have had the 
edge, perhaps because of the Gupta dynasty’s 
partiality to it, although their lack of strong 
sectarian bias is proved by the names of the 
emperors Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, and 
by the appearance of this son of Siva on their 
coins. Pancaratra concepts concerning the nature 
of the godhead continued to be widely dis- 
seminated and embodied in many-headed or 
emanatory images, and ancient speculations 
were given physical form in multi-headed Sivas 
and four-faced lingas.* The lions’ and boars’ 
heads on either side of several Visnu images 
from Mathura probably represent the god’s 
most popular avatars.* 

In most of the surviving Gupta temples the 
linga was the principal cult image. Its wide- 
spread worship may largely be due to the 
popularity of the Pasupatas, a sect to whose 
first-century founder, Lakulisa, it was of para- 
mount importance. The large figure in the 
National Museum, New Delhi, said to be from 
Bhopal and in a markedly provincial style, is 
probably the earliest composite Visnu-Siva 
(Harihara). Images of the sakta cult goddesses, 
named after the sakti, the active, energetic as- 
pect of a god, always embodied as a woman, 
begin to appear in increasing numbers and 
size, in particular Durga and the mother- 
goddesses. The burgeoning vogue for personi- 
fications of Ganga and Yamuna, the two great 
rivers encompassing the Gupta heartland, not 
at this period the subject of any cult, may be 
owed to the political renaissance.°® 

Great civilizations are always complex, and 
the Gupta civilization was no exception. 
Although only religious art has survived, lit- 
erary evidence leaves no doubt that painting 
as well as connoisseurship flourished, at least 
in the houses of the rich. Kavya was composed 
for an extremely cultivated audience who 
could follow and appreciate the way it makes 
use of all the resources of pun, simile, and 
metaphor, tightly bound together by intricate 
metrical patterns, of which a highly inflected 
as well as extremely rich language is capable. 
Probably at no other time has the elite of the 


cities in India been as sophisticated. The focus 
of this civilization was urban, to an extent 
probably unknown until the present day. Sa- 
tirical literature on the other hand caters to a 
society of a far less elevated moral tone than 
does kavya. Here courtesans figure largely and 
- in spite of the Chinese pilgrim Faxian’s 
much-quoted observations on the sobriety and 
austere habits of the people - drunkenness 
seems to have been common and bacchanalia 
not unknown. Sculpture points up similar para- 
doxes: a combination, in Goetz’s phrase, of 
the dainty with the earthy, of the balanced and 
harmonious with a marked skill and sympathy 
in depicting grotesques.’ 

To what extent the Gupta dynasty was re- 
sponsible for its own golden age is not known. 
There is a total lack of surviving monuments 
directly associated with its members; no poem, 
play, or treatise is dedicated to them. If their 
coinage (and no other native Indian kings have 
regularly minted in gold) is any indication, 
they were indeed intensely preoccupied with 
art. Finer by far than those of any other indi- 
genous dynasty, their coins are magnificent 
examples of the Gupta style - and coinage is 
the most intimate attribute of sovereignty. 
Moreover, this was the only period between 
Asokan and modern times when the whole of 
the north was under one rule, and that an 
Indian one. The Chinese pilgrim Faxian (Fa- 
Hsien) testifies to the benignity of Gupta 
government and the peaceful and prosperous 
life of the people. At the zenith of its extent 
and power, the empire extended from Bengal 
to the neighbourhood of Lahore and included 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. The dynasty, like the 
Mauryas, originated in Bihar. Candragupta I 
founded an era commencing in A.D. 320, the 
date either of his accession or of his investi- 
ture, and laid the foundations of the empire. 
The career of his successor, Samudragupta, is 
better known because of his prasasti, one of the 
extravagant panegyrics which nonetheless 
form the basis for much Indian history.* From 
it can be learned how, a great conqueror, he 
vastly extended the Gupta dominions. Under 


_Candragupta II the western Ksatrapas, the 


foreign rulers established for centuries in Gu- 
jarat and western Malwa, were defeated, their 
capital Ujjain captured, and the Gupta capital 
transferred there from Pataliputra. This move 
must have been of great significance, for the 
Guptas were now established in regions which 
had been in the forefront of artistic develop- 
ment for centuries. Kumaragupta had a long 
and peaceful reign, but Skandagupta, who 
died c. 467, had to defend the empire against 
the inroads of the Hiinas.’ The dynasty contin- 
ued to rule in Bihar for a century or more but 
soon lost all pretensions to imperial dominion. 
Since, however, art history is concerned with 
style and patronage rather than the shifts of 
political power, and since works totally im- 
pregnated with Gupta ideals continued to be 
created after the empire went into decline, the 
Gupta period may be considered to continue 
until ¢. 550. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of 
Gupta art is its uniformity over the whole of 
the empire, with which it is co-terminous at 
its greatest extent. The pure style of the 
remains of the temple at Murti, in the Salt 
Range beyond the Jhelum, is as convincing 
proof as any inscription that Gupta power ex- 
tended there. This uniformity is even more 
marked in the terracottas. The other astonish- 
ing fact about the Gupta zenith is its duration, 
five long reigns and more, contrasted for in- 
stance with that of Periclean Athens, with 
which it has been compared. This is not to say 
that strong regional differences cannot be de- 
tected, or that the style did not evolve during 
the period: it develops in fact from an em- 
phasis on massive power and volume inherited 
from Kusana sculpture to the graceful and more 
linear creations of the late style, with its oc- 
casional mannerisms. But the overall imprint 
and aesthetic impulse are so powerful that 
there can be no mistaking a sculpture made 
during the approximately two hundred years 
of Gupta rule. Here began the realization, so 
important to the Indian aesthetic, of ‘sensuous 
physical beauty.as an emblem of spiritual 
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beauty’.!° The cakravartin, the universal 
ruler, is superseded by, or rather blends into, 
the mahdyogin, the great ascetic. Whoever 
doubts this need only compare the growing 
likeness of form henceforth between Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas and most of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses. Perhaps it is this all-pervading 
inwardness that accounts for the unequalled 
Gupta and post-Gupta ability to communicate 
higher spiritual states. Equally, as the style 
evolves, there commences that identification of 
human form with the forms of nature which 
is one of its most striking aspects. Nowhere is 
this easy and all-pervading rapport better ex- 
emplified than by the gana at the base of a 
vegetal scroll which sprouts from his navel, or 
the makara, a semi-aquatic mythical beast, its 
body terminating in foliage rather than a tail. 
Ganas are members of a host (the literal mean- 
ing of gana) of minor godlings, followers of 
Siva, frolicsome, impudent, and dwarfish. The 
metaphysical foundations which underlie 
much Indian sculpture are now well known, 
thanks in large part to the writings of Stella 
Kramrisch and of classical Indian aestheti- 
cians; it is harder to explain the unsurpassed 
elegance, stylishness, and liveliness of so much 
Gupta work. 

The origins of the Gupta style are not far 
to seek. Many of its characteristic architectural 
forms and motifs were inherited from Kusana 
Mathura and Gandhara, where the T-shaped 
doorway, the jambs decorated with super- 
imposed panels containing figures, the laurel- 
wreath moulding, the acanthus scroll, and 
even the chequerboard pattern are all com- 
mon. Many of the problematical Buddha and 
Jain figures from Mathura bearing dates in an 
as yet unidentified era may well belong to the 
third or even the early fourth century.'’ In 
one such seated Jain figure, dated in the year 
31, the ‘spiritual’ smile, the well decorated 
halo, and the treatment of the body proclaim 
it, for all its roughness, a transitional if not an 
early Gupta sculpture [65].'? From Gandhara 
the Gupta style derived certain stylizations, 
particularly the knife-sharp meeting of eye- 
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65. Seated Tirthankara from Kankali Tila, Mathura. 
Perhaps third century (dated ‘in the year 31’). Lucknow, State Museum 
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socket and brow; there are also similarities 
which may be accounted for by borrowings, 
since a good deal of sculpture in the Gandhara 
style almost certainly dates from the fourth 
century, and some probably from the fifth.'3 

The first dated sculptures in a fully-fledged 
early Gupta style are from Vidisa and the nearby 


Udayagiri caves in Madhya Pradesh. Three 
battered but inscribed Jina images of the late 
fourth century are in the Mathura tradition,!4 
but if a common denominator of the early 
Gupta style is to be found anywhere it is in 
the rock-cut sculpture at Udayagiri. The caves 
are also the only monuments with a link, albeit 


. indirect, with one of the Gupta monarchs, for 
an inscription on the outside of one of them, 
by a minister of Candragupta II (c. 380-414), 
tells us that it was in attendance upon his king 
that he, a man of Pataliputra, came there, pre- 
sumably in connection with Candragupta II’s 
ultimately victorious campaign against the 
western Ksatrapas. Another cave bears an in- 
scription dated 402. 

The caves, all Hindu and at ground level 
except for a single Jain cave half way up the 
hill, are of negligible importance architectur- 


68. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 4, ekamukhalinga. 
Early fifth century. Buff sandstone 
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ally; only one has internal columns. A great 
deal of the sculpture is outside, on prepared 
surfaces of rock.'5 The most characteristic im- 
ages are the four-armed standing Visnus with 
plain cylindrical crowns standing stiff-legged 
in samapada [66], one of them flanked by 
ayudhapurusas, the personified weapons or 
symbols which are among the most charming 
inventions of the Gupta period. The most 
powerful of these images, with barrel chest, 
enormous rounded shoulders, and _ rather 
tightly treated legs, is the Kumara of Cave 3 


69. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 6, door guardian. 
Early fifth century. Buff sandstone 
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[67]. The features, though badly damaged, are 
recognizably similar to those of the superb eka- 
mukhalinga, ahead of Siva emerging froma linga, 
in Cave 4, the almost completely round head 
pulsating with psychic power [68]. The en- 
trance to Cave 6 is flanked by two doorkeepers, 
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isa), Cave 6, Durga. Early fifth century. Buff sandstone 


the earliest of all the innumerable guardians of 
Hindu shrines; termed pratiharas in the north, 
it is especially in the south that they are largest 
and most impressive. Typically for the Early 
Gupta style, their muscular thighs contrast al- 
most ludicrously with the dainty pleats of the 
tab-ends of their belts and sashes [69]. Durga 
killing the demon-buffalo is represented three 
times: beside Cave 4 she stands in the same 
pose as the earliest examples of this image at 
Mathura, her left arm stiffly pressing down on 
the beast’s haunch, whereas beside Cave 6 [70] 
the buffalo has reversed itself, as has the god- 
dess, who now stands in the archer’s d/idha pose, 
her right foot on the buffalo’s head to indicate 
her mastery.'® This is the type which will 
henceforth prevail. 
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The great boar panel [71], measuring nearly 
22 by 13 ft (7 by 4m.), is one of the largest as 
well as the earliest of the great high-relief 
scenes depicting a divine event of mythological 
or cosmic significance. Visnu, incarnated as the 
boar with a man’s head, is raising the goddess 
Earth (Bhi Devi) from the primal waters - one 
of the most popular myths of manifestation. 
She is propped against his shoulder; left knee 
bent, he steps forward and upward in an ex- 
ultant pose of triumph. Nagas worship him 
from the waters. What is more, here at Udaya- 
giri far more of the myth is represented than 
usual.!7 In low relief on either side of the 
central figure rise row upon row of rsis (sages) 
and celestial beings, surmounted by a group of 
gods. The lower part of the ground of this 


71. Udayagiri (Vidisa), ‘Cave’ 5, boar (Varaha) incarnation of Visnu. 
Early fifth century 
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great relief is covered in ambitiously conceived 
aquatic imagery, with incised wavy lines re- 
presenting the water, lotuses, and two solitary 
little men, probably in each case the god 
Ocean, a minor mythological figure. Finally - 
something attempted nowhere else - the de- 
coration of the ground is carried on to the 
sides of the panel. Below a group of celestial 
musicians the wavy lines of water divide into 
the two great rivers of the Madhyadesa, iden- 
tified by their tutelary goddesses, Ganga on her 
makara, Yamuna on her tortoise. 

Nearby Besnagar has yielded important 
sculpture of the Gupta period. The early date 
of a beautiful Visnu head [72] now in Cleve- 
land is attested by the simple mukuta, with its 
single lion’s head, and the trefoil pattern on its 
barely curved surface. It is fully in the round, 
revealing how these headdresses were fastened 
on at the back with a band of cloth whose 
bouffant ends protrude. The pensive face, with 
its slightly pursed lips, has nothing in common 
with Udayagiri sculpture but harks back to the 
finest Mathura tradition. Also from Besnagar is 
a superb but savagely battered group of god- 
desses (the Sapta Matrkas, or seven mothers) 
sitting bolt upright on benches with carved bal- 
uster legs.!* They are again fully in the round, 
an early Gupta feature, as is the elegance 
and individuality of their hair and bodices. 
They originally held children [73], also an 
early feature, linking the Matrkas to the Haritis 
of Kusana times. At the same time, their breasts 
are stylized into almost perfect spheres. Their 
pose is largely responsible for their demonic 
and imperious appearance, slightly softened by 
an occasional half-smile. A cruder rock-cut 
group at Badoh-Pathari, frankly menacing, in a 
markedly provincial style with too short legs, 
includes a skeletal Camunda and an ithyphallic 
Siva to whom an elegant Gupta wig gives a 
rather incongruous urbanity.'? 


72 (opposite). Head of Visnu from Besnagar. 
Fifth century. Grey sandstone. 
Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. Severance Fund 
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73. Matrka from Besnagar. 
Early fifth century. Sandstone. 
New Delhi, National Museum 


Eran, the ancient Airikina, now an insigni- 
ficant village but a place of some importance 
in Gupta times and earlier, is principally 
known for the inscription on the great therio- 
morphic boar which gives Toramana as the 
suzerain lord of the local kings - astonishing 
evidence of how deeply into India the brief 
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74. Eran, boar incarnation of Visnu. Late fifth century (dated ‘in the first year of Toramana’). Sandstone 


Hina power penetrated.” The boar itself [74] 
is both the earliest and the largest example of 
this purely animal form of Visnu as Varaha 
which was to have such a long vogue. The 
creature’s body is invariably covered with rows 
of tiny figures like those on the ground of the 
Udayagiri panel: the sages are supposed to 
have taken refuge from the primeval waters 
among the bristles of the boar. One so far 
unexplained feature is the stump behind the 
animal’s head. 

With the exception of a Narasimha (Visnu as 
man-lion) image?! formerly in the ruined 
Gupta temple on the site, the sculpture at 
Eran is in a slightly provincial and retardataire 
style. The column dated 485, the only one still 
standing from Gupta times, makes a final 
break, apart from the bell capital, with the 
formal archaizing tendencies of so many post- 


Maurya lats. The two addorsed figures be- 
neath the crowning cakra represent Garuda, 
Visnu’s bird vehicle, in purely anthropo- 
morphic form: the projection between the 
figures on each side, standing for the wings, 
and a slightly grotesque treatment of the faces, 
besides the snakes held in their hands, are the 
only identifying features. There is no relation- 
ship in style between them and the other 
known important Gupta pillar sculpture: the 
rather insipid figure from Pawaya, also ad- 
dorsed and holding a sun-wheel,?? and the 
splendid fan-palm capital also from Pawaya.?? 
The masterpiece of the Eran style, however, 
and one of the greatest of all Indian sculptures 
is the magnificent Varaha in human form now 
in the Sagar University Museum [75]. Its close 
stylistic links to the other works are obvious: 
the head of the boar is as simplified and sche- 


75. Boar incarnation of Visnu from Eran. Late fifth century. Sandstone. 
Sagar University Museum 
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matic as that of the giant theriomorphic one, 
and Bhi Devi’s arm, looped through the boar’s 
tusk, droops down in the same lifeless manner. 
There is moreover the same predilection for 
cylindrical forms, the boar’s exaggeratedly 
thick sash being treated in much the same way 
as the serpents held by the Garuda figures. 
But nothing can match the figure’s air of in- 
solent triumph, the way in which he is un- 
ashamedly given the flesh of a fat man, a sumo 
wrestler, on his arms, while his hands and legs 
are almost total abstractions. 

Safict was an important centre of sculpture in 
the fifth century. Some nagarajas and naginis 
from the summit ofa vanished pillar at Firozpur, 
a few miles away, have noticeably elongated 
serpent hoods;?* they and another pair in the 
Safict Museum are very much in the Udayagiri 
style. The museum also has three Bodhisattvas 


which may be as late as the end of the fifth 
century. One, almost in the round, with a 
powerful presence, may be the figure from a 
pillar top mentioned in an inscription,’* a 
hypothesis to which holes drilled into the 
pleated siras cakra, or halo, probably to fasten 
on an extended copper nimbus, lend weight.”° 
Four seated Buddhas inside the processional 
path of the great stiipa, one at each entrance, 
with moon-like fleshy faces, are related to the 
Bodhisattvas. They have splendidly decorated 
haloes and large attendant figures. Except that 
they have no bases, their stylistic affinities are 
thus with Mathura and western Uttar Pradesh 
rather than with areas further east. Almost cer- 
tainly the images referred to in a mid-fifth- 
century inscription, they have the downcast 
glance henceforth associated with Buddhas in 
the Gupta tradition. 


. CHAPTER 6 


MATHURA 


In spite of an apparently uninterrupted pro- 
duction, dated sculpture of the third or fourth 
century is practically non-existent at Mathura 
as elsewhere.' A small standing yaksa or Ku- 
bera, with its Late Kusana face but ornaments 
of a later date and a swelling chest mounting 
to over-rounded shoulders reminiscent of 
Udayagiri, almost certainly does belong to the 
third or early fourth century.” So do the Jain 


76. Seated Tirthankara from Mathura. 
Third/early fourth century. 

Spotted red sandstone. 

Lucknow, State Museum 


Tirthankaras with dates in single or double 
digits already referred to, including the one in 
the State Museum, Lucknow [76].* A seated 
Buddha with equally crude lions and donors on 
the base wears a Gandhara-type robe covering 
both shoulders. On one of the rings of the halo 
however are the widely and symmetrically 
spaced rosettes characteristic of the following 
century.* 

In the fifth century, most seated Mathura 
images are Tirthankaras. Bases have become 
much lower in proportion to width and com- 
pletely contain the lions, couchant in profile, 
their heads confronting either the viewer or 
their own tails. In the centre is a cakra or other 
religious symbol with kneeling worshippers on 
either side, usually two, their hands in anjali, 
palms pressed together and held in front of 
the chest in a gesture of greeting closely re- 
sembling the Christian position of the hands 
in prayer. The single Gupta image of a seated 
Tirthankara, unfortunately headless, is dated in 
the 113th year of Kumaragupta (422-33).° 
Many of the figures are in the round, but the 
developed Gupta style, like the high Kusana, 
favours stelae. The figure may appear against 
a throne back or simply flanked by camara 
(fly-whisk) bearers, usually raised above the 
level of the throne. They have a rather epi- 
cene, wide-hipped and high-waisted appear- 
ance, and the crossed legs appear to be tilted 
downward. Faces follow the rather hard for- 
mulations current for Buddhas as well in 
fifth-century Mathura. 

The most impressive achievement of the 
Gupta sculptors at Mathura are the standing 
Buddhas, though most are neither particularly 
moving nor appealing owing to a certain stiff- 


_ ness. The largest surviving complete example, 


in the Mathura Museum, is 7 ft (over 2 m.) high; 
the finest is now in the President’s Palace, 
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New Delhi [77].° They stand with a barely 
perceptible flexion, the left hand, palm out- 
ward, holding one end of the samghati; the right, 
missing in every case, was presumably raised 
in the ‘do not fear’ gesture. Contrary to Sarnath 
practice, the pleats of the sarnghati are string-like 


77 (left). Standing Buddha from Mathura. 
Mid fifth century. Red sandstone. 
New Delhi, President's Palace 


78 (above). Visnu from Mathura. 
c. 500. Red sandstone. 
New Delhi, National Museum 


ridges, an echo of Gandhara; with one or two 
exceptions,’ they are draped asymmetrically 
across the chest as well. The superb haloes 
consist of concentric bands of great beauty and 
variety, the outer one generally adorned with 
the scallops inherited from the early Kusana 


- Buddhas, the next a tubular band representing 
a wreath, with occasional rosettes, followed by 
wider bands of the beautiful Gupta laterally 
cut foliage. At the centre, a multi-petalled 
lotus radiates from the head. The discovery of 
a figure of this type dated 435° confirms the 
view that these Buddhas precede those at 
Sarnath.° 

The finest Hindu sculpture of the Gupta 
period from Mathura so far known is a Visnu, 
unfortunately without legs or lower arms [78]. 
The other, far less powerful Visnu images 
from Mathura are all similarly mutilated. The 
face could be a Buddha’s, but the powerful 
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chest and shoulders are not those of an ascetic. 
The armlets resemble those at Udayagiri, but 
the rest of the god’s jewellery, particularly the 
crown, despite their decorative exuberance, 
lack definition compared to the best Early 
Gupta work. In fact they are no longer orna- 
ments worn by real people and have slipped 
into a purely sculptural idiom - decoration of 
a statue and not of a living god. There are 
some excellent Gupta mukhalingas (lingas with 
one or more heads emerging) in museums and 
collections and in situ in temples at Mathura,'° 
and a fine Siva head from a linga survives de- 
tached in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford."! 
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CHAPTER 7 


SARNATH, EASTERN UTTAR PRADESH, AND BIHAR 


During the first three centuries of our era, the 
workshops of Gandhara and Mathura produced 
nearly all the surviving free-standing stone 
sculptures, including stelae. A handful of 
works, mostly yaksis, in styles related to Ma- 
thura are found as far east as Patna.’ For im- 
ages of the Buddha, however, both standing 
and seated, exports from Mathura itself were 
relied upon. The Kanoria Parsvanatha stele, 
from Patna, is generally agreed to be of the 
late fourth century, and the fragmentary in- 
scription of the Rajgir seated Neminatha may, 
because of the way the lower garment of the 
standing attendant figure ends just above the 
knees, with four bold ripples falling down be- 
tween the legs, be ascribed to the reign of 
Candragupta II (c.377-414).? Both demon- 
strate the initial stages of a style which will 
culminate in the post-Gupta Buddhas of 
Nalanda, but not, curiously enough, the great 
Gupta Buddhas of Sarnath, admittedly further 
to the west. 

- The famous seated Buddha from Bodhgaya, 
dated in the year 64 of an unidentified king 
who almost certainly reigned within the Gupta 
era (i.e. 320 +64 =A.D. 384), is one of the pi- 
votal pieces in the long history of Indian 
sculpture [79]. It was long believed to be an 
import from Mathura because the body is in 
the same posture as the Katra-type Buddhas 
produced there, the pleats of the robe are 
massed in a similar way, and it throbs with 
their great physical vitality. But the head is 
quite different: the face is brooding, heavy- 


79. Seated Buddha from Bodhgaya. 
Probably 384 (dated ‘in the year 64’). 
Buff sandstone. 


Calcutta, Indian Museum 
i 


lidded, the eyes focused on the end of the nose 
— an extraordinarily powerful evocation of the 
Buddha as the great yogi. In Stella Kram- 
risch’s words, it is ‘the first image in India 
which by its form signifies what its name im- 
plies’.* 

The seated Buddha from Mankuwar in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, dated 429,5 shows the 
influence of the more or less contemporary 
styles at Mathura, with its low base bearing a 
central cakra and two forward-facing lions. The 
face, although rounder, also shows some of the 
hardness of fifth-century Mathura Buddhas. 
Unquestionably the finest Hindu image of the 
Gupta period so far known from the eastern 
MadhyadeSa is the great 6ft 1oin. (2.1m.) 
Krsna Govardhana (Krsna holding up the Go- 
vardhan Mountain) from Varanasi now in the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan [80]. The arms are re- 
stored, not unsuccessfully, although they are 
perhaps a shade too massive. The young 
prince (kumara) Krsna wears the typical pair of 
tiger’s claws (vydghra nakha) on his necklace, a 
low crown, and the three locks of hair 
(trisikhin),® the usual marks of Karttikeya 
(Skanda) and of the Bodhisattva Majnjusri, all 
depicted as kumaras. The lower torso and sto- 
mach have the Sarnath sensitivity, a barely per- 
ceptible roll of flesh swelling out above the 
constricting top of the dhoti. The broad round 
face, however, and the not very deep set eyes 
are still reminiscent of Udayagiri. 

One of the loveliest of all Indian sculptures 
is the Gadhwa ‘lintel’ or frieze, its appeal per- 
haps enhanced by the uncertainty surrounding 
its purpose and its themes [81].’” In the centre 
of the. long narrow carving stands Visnu 
Visvariipa, one of his emanatory forms. At one 
end is Surya in his chariot against a circular 
disc, at the other Candra (the moon) seated 
with his consort on a crescent moon.* On the 
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80 (below). Krsna Govardhana (holding up the Govardhan Mountain) from Varanasi. 
Fourth/fifth century. Chunar sandstone. Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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81 (opposite and above) and 82 (below, detail of above). Gadhwa ‘lintel’. 


Fifth century, second half 


proper left, a long procession of musicians, 
young girls, and others bearing food winds its 
way, behind a figure kneeling at the feet of 
Visnu, a parasol denoting high rank held over 
his head. On the other side, with further gifts 
of food, another procession approaches, in- 
cluding a burly soldier(?) with a large mop of 
hair bearing a sword resembling a Nepalese 
kukri.? At its head is a figure also honoured 
by a parasol. They are met by two others is- 
suing from a building, probably a dharmasala, or 
pilgrims’ hall, in which crouching figures are 
being fed by women wearing a distinctive 
head-covering coming down under the chin.'° 
The Gadhwa lintel is distinguished by the 
absence of purely decorative elements (no 


jewellery even is worn) and by the skilful 
rhythmic placing and variety of attitudes of 
the procession, the work of a master sculptor 
‘unusually adept in representing three-dimen- 
sional poses, with an exceptionally slender 
canon of proportions’ [82].'' On stylistic 
grounds the lintel would appear to belong to 
the latter part of the reign of Kumaragupta 
(c. 414-55), whose inscriptions appear at the 
site among others of Gupta date. It represents 
the zenith of Gupta narrative relief. 

Turning to images, the Sarnath Buddhas are 
probably the greatest single achievement of the 
Indian sculptor [83]. They are also the most 
widely disseminated, and continued to influ- 
ence Buddha representations in eastern India, 
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83 (opposite). Standing Buddha from Sarna a 
Ree Miscon m Sarnath. 474. Chunar sandstone. 109 
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84. Seated Buddha from Sarnath. Fifth century, last quarter. Chiinar sandstone. 
Sarnath Museum 
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and far beyond in South-East Asia, for cen- 
turies. By a stroke of good fortune rare in early 
Indian art history, dated examples exist, prov- 
ing that they are a relatively late development 
— not before the third quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury.!2 Nothing seems to herald these suave 
creations of an almost unique perfection: they 
show a complete break, at last, from the plastic 
conceptions of Mathura, and a treatment of the 
human body which will henceforth prevail in 
eastern India. 

The Buddhas stand in very slight 
déhanchement. They wear the conventional 
lower garment, covered with the samghati, indi- 
cated only by the lines tracing the edges; the 
body is therefore totally revealed, except for 
the sexual organs. The large, beautifully de- 
corated haloes closely resemble those of the 
contemporary Mathura standing Buddhas; the 
faces on the other hand are those of beings 
who have transcended the world of samsara or 
flux and exist in a state of perfect spiritual 
awareness - a quality which informs the entire 


image. Perfectly proportioned, the bodies are 
not naturalistically treated but achieve an 
almost miraculous harmony of interflowing 
planes. They are among the world’s great clas- 
sic achievements, classic both in _ being 
subsequently unrivalled and, in the historical 
sense, in determining the form which the Bud- 
dha image was to take for centuries. 

On the majority of the Sarnath Buddha stelae 
Sakyamuni is seated, his hands in the mudra of 
dharmacakrapravartana, ‘setting the wheel of 
the law in motion’, i.e. preaching the First 
Sermon in the deer park at Sarnath - a 
supremely appropriate theme [84]. On the 
bases, deer face a cakra. Most of the Bodhi- 
sattva images are later, but one or two have sur- 
vived from this period. Sarnath also produced 
narrative sculpture of a high order, chiefly 
stelae showing events from the Buddha’s 
life.'? In the high Gupta style, they neverthe- 
less have a slightly naif quality compared, for 
instance, to the Gadhwa lintel - perhaps on 
account of the traditional subject matter. 


CHAPTER 8 


“TEMPLES AND SCULPTURE 


It is among the hilly wooded tracts of Madhya 
Pradesh, on the southern fringes of the Gupta 
empire, that the majority of the earliest surviv- 
ing free-standing shrines are to be found. 
They are mostly from late in the Gupta 
period. It is undoubtedly to the relative isola- 
tion of the region, south of the invasion routes, 
that they owe their preservation. The area is 
rich in stone, unlike the Madhyadesa, where 
most of the temples must have been of brick 
and hence more easily destroyed. Less than a 
score remain, some little more than heaps of 
fragments; none have preserved intact super- 
structures.! They consist for the most part of 
a single cubical sanctum (garbhagrha) of well 
dressed masonry, with a minimum of mould- 
ings, entered by intricately carved doorways of 
the greatest beauty [85]. Lying about loose 
around several of these shrines were decorated 
dados, stone grilles, waterspouts, and amalakas, 
testifying to a discreet use of sculptural orna- 
ment in the purest Gupta style. The cult im- 
ages of two of them, both Vaisnava, the Nara- 
simmha at Eran and the Vamana incarnation of 
Visnu at Marhia, have been identified among 
surrounding fragments. The Saiva shrines must 
all have housed lingas. 

The much restored Gupta temple at Sancti, 
the Kankali Tila at Tigowa, together with the 
only partially rock-cut Cave no. 1 at Udayagiri 
(Vidisa), are probably the earliest of the 
surviving shrines. Their porticoes with four 
columns in antis, the space between the middle 
columns wider than the others, plain door- 
ways, and, in the case of the first two, what 
may have been flat roofs? put them into a class 
somewhat apart from the others. But it would 
be wrong to postulate any historical develop- 
ment from these scanty survivals to the later 
Gupta shrines. Safici is presumably the earliest 
(first quarter of-the fifth century) because of 

, 


its bell capitals; the others have the vase and 
foliage type. 

The remaining temples belong to the latter 
half of the fifth century and to the sixth. Dates 
are completely lacking, and a chronology must 
be based on stylistic grounds alone.* The tem- 
ples had either an upper shrine or a super- 
structure (sikhara) of some sort, at this stage 
in some cases probably truncated: that of the 
Marhia temple, without a porch, seems to have 
had only two low bhimis (storeys or tiers).* 
Judging by the antarapatra (here a band of 
panels in the recesses between the bhiimis of 
bhimiprasada- and late Kalinga-type temples) 
and gavaksa elements which have survived, 
Bhumara may have had a Sikhara of the same 
sort. Most of the temples were raised upon a 
jagati - a podium. The more elaborate Parvati 
temple at Nachna Kuthara [86], altered almost 
beyond recognition by misinformed restora- 
tion, had an internal circumambulatory pas- 
sage and an upper shrine room. Sculpture of 
varying quality was found at the site.° The 
DaSavatara at Deogarh, whose superstructure is 
largely conjectural, and the Bhitargaon temple 
near Kanpur, the sole survivor of the innumer- 
able brick shrines which must have been raised 
in the Madhyadesa during Gupta times, had 
higher, almost certainly curvilinear sikharas. ’ 
Also outside Madhya Pradesh, the largely 
ruined shrine at Mukundarra, south of Kotah 
~ which probably had an attached front hall 
— boasted internal columns and pilasters, a fea- 
ture unique in Gupta structural temples. It 
seems to have combined brick walls with 
carved stone pillars and capitals as well as 
other highly sophisticated decorative ele- 
ments.® 

If there is any conclusion to be drawn from 
this sparse, random collection of shrines pre- 
served by the mere chance of survival (to 


85. Deogarh, DaSavatara temple, west entrance doorway. 
Sixth century, first half. Red sandstone 
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_ which must be added the much restored 


Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya), it is to be 
found in the differences between them, which 
would seem to indicate that during the Gupta 
period the temple was still in a formative 
stage.? Many more types which have left no 
successors must have been built, a hypothesis 
strengthened by the unique features of the re- 
cently discovered Devarani temple at Tala. In 
the same way, sarvatobhadra shrines (with en- 
trances on all four sides), so popular in later 
periods, must almost certainly have been con- 
structed in Gupta times, and yet none have 
survived.!° 

In quality of sculptural decoration nonethe- 
less, and particularly in the unsurpassed 
beauty of their doorways, these little shrines 
embody the Gupta aesthetic at its highest. As 
a mark of its inventiveness and originality, 
what more charming conception than to rus- 
ticate the entire external walls of the Nachna 
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Kuthara Parvati temple, with animals in the 
cranniesand crevices? What is more, sucha treat- 
ment is firmly based on two major aspects of 
Siva, as the Lord of Kailas amongst the rocky 
peaks of the Himalayas and as the supreme as- 
cetic in the wilderness. At Bhitargaon and 
Deogarh the images have already begun their 
move to the walls of the temple. At Deogarh, 
three walls are panelled with scenes from 
Vaisnava myth: Naranarayana, AnantaSayana 
(Visnu asleep on the serpent Ananta) [87], and 
the rescue of Indra’s elephant (Gajendra- 
moksa). Majestic as are these last two themes 
- and the figure of the sleeping Visnu dream- 
ing another aeon (ka/pa) of creation into exist- 
ence is one of the most powerful of all Indian 
iconographic conceptions - the sturdiness and 
power of early Gupta sculpture is yielding to 
a softer, more delicate and ultimately weaker 
style. Mannerisms include the well-known 
stylized poses, probably imitated from the 


86. Nachna Kuthara, Parvati temple. Late fifth/early sixth century 
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87. Deogarh, Dasavatara temple, south side, 
Visnu Anantasayana. Red sandstone 


theatre, of the men below the sleeping Visnu, 
and even a note of irreverence can be dis- 
cerned in the superciliousness of the god as he 
arrives to free the elephant from the toils of 
the lotus stems. 

A small number of sculptures belonging to 
the late Gupta period have been found at 
Mandasor, at nearby Sondni, and at Kilchi- 
pura, in an enclave of Madhya Pradesh in 
Rajasthan but a part of Malwa in earlier times. 
The giant Siva stele, its face recut in the earlier 
part of the twentieth century, is surrounded 
by massed ganas, some of them grotesques, 
reminiscent of the hosts of Mara in some Gan- 


_ dhara stele. The architectural settings of a fine 
pair of dvarapalas at Sondni, the site of 
YasSodharman’s grandiloquent inscription of 
533-4, have distinctly post-Gupta features. 
The flattening of the relief in the Kilchipura 
stambha also heralds the coming style.'! On 
the other hand, the radiating pucker-lines at 
the top of some of the dhotis, and sometimes 
even the small turn-over, are hallmarks of the 
Gupta style.'? 

A much larger body of sculpture from 
northern Gujarat and southern Rajasthan, in an 
exceptional variety of styles, once more defeats 
chronology by its complete lack of dates."* 
From the main sash of some of the male 
figures from Samalaji a secondary loop hangs 
down, as sometimes at Parel and Elephanta. 
Iconography is well developed. An unusual 
number of these mainly small images are in 
the round. Dates in the sixth and early seventh 
centuries seem most likely. Among mother and 
child groups (Skandamatas: the god Skanda or 
Karttikeya had six nurses or mothers) the finest 
are from Tanesara~-Mahadeva (Rajasthan) [88]. 
Their stylistic antecedents are difficult to pin 
down. Softly modelled and in rather sentimen- 
tal poses, they are perhaps more easily assi- 
milable to Western taste than any other Indian 
sculptures, partly because of their evocation of 
the Virgin and Child. 

If it is hard to visualize the original setting 
of much of the stone sculpture, it is even more 
difficult in the case of the terracottas, some of 
considerable size and many of them relief pla- 
ques; yet they rank among the artistic glories 
of the Gupta period. In an allied medium, the 
five stucco sculptures of the unique Maniyar 
Math at Rajgir, probably a Naga temple, were 
placed in niches, like so much later work.'* 
Only the brick temple at Bhitargaon affords a 
glimpse of the way in which terracotta sculp- 
ture became an integral part of the temple 
[89]. The large relief panels in the niches of 
the main walls have all but disintegrated, but 
the upper storeys are still furnished (among 
other subjects) with grotesques (cf. the gar- 
goyles of Gothic cathedrals) and makara 
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88. Skandamata from Tanesara-Mahadeva. 
Sixth/early seventh century. Grey schist. 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
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89. Bhitargaon 
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friezes.'5 Of an elegance and sophistication 
rarely surpassed elsewhere in the world are the 
two large river goddesses, 4ft 8in. (1.47 m.) 
high, from the excavated remains of a large 
brick temple at Ahichchhatra [go]. Their re- 
cherché bodices and disdainful air, the man- 
nered grotesquery of their attendants, and the 
extreme realism of the scales of the makara are 
the quintessence of the Gupta style. Many 
small terracotta figurines, much worn and rec- 


go. Ahichchhatra, river goddess (Ganga). 
_ Fifth/sixth century. Terracotta 
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ognizable as Gupta principally by their hair- 
styles, have been found at Rajghat (Varanasi) 
and other sites. 

Scientific excavation of the stipa at Devni- 
mori in Gujarat, in advance of a reservoir pro- 
ject, revealed, along with rows of sensitively 
modelled terracotta Buddhas [91], a repertory 
of architectural decoration duplicating and 
often surpassing that in stone, including per- 
haps the earliest version of the superb laterally 


gt. Seated Buddha from the stupa at Devnimori. 
c. 375 (?). Terracotta. 

H2 ft 2in: 66cm. M.S. University of Baroda, 
Department of Archaeology and Ancient History 


cut foliage friezes of the Gupta period, as well 
as acanthus friezes and ornate gavaksas.'° An- 
other stiipa further west, near Mirpur Khas in 
Sind and a century or more later in date, has 
also yielded large terracotta reliefs of Buddhas 
and a good deal of ornamental detail, in a drier 
style than that of Devnimori.'’ The Mirpur 
Khas stiipa is the first to have a recessed cham- 
ber on one side of the base. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE LATER OR MAHAYANA CAVES AT AJANTA 


Artistic activity at this time did not cease, of 
course, at the confines of the Gupta empire. 
Characteristic Gandhara and Andhra sculpture 
continued to be produced well into, if not 
throughout, the Gupta period. The only re- 
gion beyond the periphery of the empire to 
give rise to something closely resembling the 
metropolitan style, however, was the ancient 
Vidarbha, now north-western Maharastra, 


g2. Ajanta, Cave 19, fagade. Fifth century, last quarter 
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whose craftsmen, sculptors, stone-cutters, and 
painters were responsible for the ornate decor- 
ation of the rock-cut Buddhist monasteries at 
Ajanta. The spectacular U-shaped ravine in a 
spur of the Sahyadri hills had early attracted 
a monastic community, and two caitya halls 
and three small viharas were hewn out in 
Satavahana times.! It was in the latter half of 
the fifth century, under the powerful Vakataka 
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dynasty, allied in marriage but not subject to 
the Guptas, that the second and greatest phase 
of rock-cut architecture was inaugurated in the 
most splendid fashion with some twenty-three 
new caves, not all completed.* With the ex- 
ception of the broken viharas at Bagh in western 
Malwa, there is no mainstream rock-cut archi- 
tecture within the Gupta dominions during 
this period, the caves at Udayagiri (Vidisa) being 
of little architectural importance.? 

The Mahayana caves at Ajanta consist mainly 
of viharas, sometimes one above the other. The 
two caitya halls, Nos. 19 and 26, are compara- 
tively far removed from their wooden proto- 
types. The great caitya window, while presery- 


93. Ajanta, Cave 26, interior. Fifth century, last quarter 
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ing a traditional form, is envisaged solely as a 
means of admitting light. Reliefs of vedikas are 
conspicuously absent from the fagades [92], 
their place being taken by contemporary archi- 
tectural ornament, such as the kapota, the 
characteristic, and, at least in the south, ubi- 
quitous Indian eaves moulding, with miniature 
caitya windows and large figure reliefs like the 
two yaksa guardians. The viharas all have 
basically the same plan. Cave 21 is typical: 
colonnaded porch, three entrance doors, the 
pillars in the hall arranged in a square, and the 
shrine-room, preceded by a vestibule with a 
pillared portico, in the middle of the back wall. 
The addition of vestibules and porticos to no 
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less than six of the cells shows it to be of the 
most advanced type. All the second-phase 
caves appear to have been hewn out during an 
extraordinary burst of creative activity and 
munificent patronage during the latter half of 
the fifth century.® 

The principal changes in the function and 
iconography of the caves comprise the intro- 
duction of a shrine-room into the viharas, the 
consequent decline in the importance of the 
caitya hall, and the emergence of a still very 
limited Mahayana pantheon consisting of the 
Buddha and the great (male) Bodhisattvas to- 
gether with the ‘historical’ Buddhas and the 
other deities already adopted in the early 
period. The cult-object is always the Buddha, 
very often in the ‘European’ pose, and on the 
bases the appropriate wheel and deer of the 
First Sermon, worshipped by devotees, fre- 
quently appear. Behind the Buddha there is 
often a typical Gupta throne, with vyala sup- 
porters and a cross-bar terminating in yali or 
makara heads.° The yal, more often termed 
vyala in the north, is a griffin-like mythical 
beast, almost invariably shown in a rearing 


pose. The Buddha is occasionally flanked by — 


Bodhisattvas holding chowries and sometimes 
by other standing Buddhas who may also line 
the side walls of the shrine-chamber and even 
of the vestibules. Other icons include the 
Great Miracle at Sravasti, popular in Gandhara 
and also at Kanheri, near Bombay, whose 
numerous but small second-phase caves are 
notable less for their architecture than for their 
reliefs of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas; a very 
large Parinirvana and the first Avalokitesvara as 
Protector of Travellers appear also at Ajanta, 
but never in a central position. Stipas, or re- 
presentations of them, are almost totally 
absent, except in their usual position in the 
caitya halls, where they are almost obscured 
by large seated Buddhas in elaborate sur- 
rounds placed on the side facing the entrance 
and forming an integral part of the stiipa [93]. 

The Buddhas which constitute the over- 
whelming majority of the images at Ajanta tend 
to be heavy and somewhat lifeless; some of the 


surprisingly large figures are awe-inspiring, 
however, in the dim light of the shrines. There 
are some notably beautiful individual sculp- 
tures, like the famous Naga couple outside Cave 


94. Ajanta, Cave 19, Nagaraja and his queen. 


19 [94]. But it is for the variety of their col- 
umns and doorways, some relatively plain, 
others showing an almost unbelievable wealth 
of decorative detail,’ that the caves are justly 
famous, as well as for their murals - the only 
large body of Gupta painting to have survived. 
These will be considered in Chapter 25, but 
it should be noted here that it is sometimes 
painting rather than relief that provides the 
decorative detail [95].* Here, and at Bagh, 
fluted columns appear for the first time, and 
so do many other motifs. If not in the purest 
Gupta style, the Ajanta caves, because of their 
number and almost perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and because of the pitifully few remains 
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95. Ajanta, Cave 2 
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elsewhere, alone still project an abundant, var- 
ied, and complete vision of the artistic achieve- 
ment of the Gupta period. True, for the first 
but certainly not the last time in the long his- 
tory of Indian art, some of the more elaborate 
caves can be charged with being over-decora- 
tive, and in this respect, as well as on account 
of a certain lack of subtlety and depth in the 
carving, they depart from the Gupta style. If 
not over-decorated, they can nonetheless be 
criticized, as Spink has pointed out, for the 
lack of motifs on a larger scale to serve as focal 


points, and for the absence of plain surfaces to 
set off the carving. One splendid sculpture® 
from as far away as the vicinity of Nagpur is 
in the Ajanta style, which seems otherwise to 
have been concentrated at Ajanta itself and at 
one or two neighbouring sites. When patron- 
age ceased, the workers and their descendants 
carried their skill and traditions first to the 
Konkan, then back to Vidarbha, where they 
created some even greater rock-cut monu- 
ments at Elephanta and Ellora, and eventually 
to northern Karnataka. 
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PATER ROCK-CUL TEMPLES 


India far surpasses the rest of the world in 96. Elephanta, Siva cave, plan. 
rock-cut architecture, of which the finest mon- Mid sixth century 

uments were created during the two and a half 
centuries from c.550 to 800.' The principal 
caves are at Elephanta, Jogesvari, Mandapesvar, 
and Kanheri in the environs of Bombay, at 
Aurangabad and nearby Ellora in Maharastra 
(ancient Vidarbha), and at Badamiand Aihole in 
Karnataka. The earliest are direct descendants 

of the Vakataka caves at Ajanta, and it is indeed 
highly likely that generations of stone-cutters 
and sculptors moved from one site to another 1 


1. Mahadeva 

2. Ardhanarisvara Siva 

3. Parvati in attitude of Mana 

4. Ravana under Kailasa 

5. Siva as Lakulisa 

6. Nataraja Siva 

7. Andhakasuravadhamurti Siva 
8. Siva shrine 

g. Kalyanasundaramirti Siva 

o. Gangadhara Siva 
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in the Konkan, western Maharastra, and other 
parts of the western Deccan, driven perhaps 
by the successive waves of conquest by the 
Kalachuris, the Early Western Calukyas, and 
finally the Rastrakiitas, who went on to subdue 
the whole area. The Hindu - and even Jain - 
caves and temples introduced new and quite 
different ground plans and elaborate sculptural 
conceptions illustrating myths from the 
Puranas, influencing the later Buddhist caves 
and giving rise to a richer and more abundant 
iconography. New sculptures, principally of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, were installed in 
many of the earlier caves, notably at Karle, 
Nasik, and Kanheri. Of the monolithic imita- 
tions of structural temples cut out of the solid 
rock at the end of the period the great 
Kailasanatha at Ellora is the supreme achieve- 
ment. 

Work is thought to have begun around the 
present city of Bombay in the mid sixth cen- 
tury, under the patronage of the Kalachuris 
and possibly of their predecessors, the 
Traikiitakas.? The great Siva cave at Elephanta 
(Gharapuri), an island in Bombay harbour, has 
a complex plan, making the most of a carefully 
chosen configuration of rock and at the same 
time betraying the influence of contemporary 
structural shrines [96]. It is essentially a rect- 
angular mandapa temple facing east. The gar- 
bhagrha is sarvatobhadrika, each of the four 
entrances guarded by giant dvarapalas and their 
attendants. On the sides, instead of walls, there 
are rows of pillars opening on to vestibules, 
the northern leading to another entrance (there 
is a third one behind the garbhagrha), the 
southern to the sculptured rock-face, with, in 
the centre, the other focus of the temple, the 
great Mahadeva image.* 

The pillars are relatively plain, square to 
mid-height, thereafter round and fluted, in- 
cluding the cushion capitals. The entrances are 
unadorned; indeed the whole cave is devoid of 
decoration, heightening the effect of monu- 
mental dimensions and of the great sculptured 
panels depicting the god in various forms and 
activities, notably a Nataraja, an Ardhanarisvara, 
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a Marriage of Siva and Parvati, and a seated 
Lakulisa.* 

Dreadfully damaged though they are, the 
images combine the rapt and self-absorbed 
inwardness which has become the principal 
attribute of the godhead with an immensely 
powerful dynamism, and in this way, rather 
than by the presence of the attendant figures, 
convey the essential oneness of the human and 
the divine which is the greatest theme of 
Indian art. Greek gods are simply men and 
women, albeit idealized; these figures are 
superhuman, true divinities, the link with the 
human world achieved by plastic form in a 
way never perhaps equalled. 

The great Mahadeva image rises to a height 
of 17ft roin. (5.45m.) above the base, itself 
nearly 3 ft high [97]. It is more of a mukha- 
linga than a full figure of Siva. Its iconographic 
designation is Sadasiva or Mahesa (the great 
lord). The right hand of the god is broken; he 
holds a matulunga (citron) in his left. The face 
on the proper right, with the serpent, is 
Aghora-Bhairava, a terrible or angry manifes- 
tation, that on the left Vamadeva or Uma, Siva’s 
Sakti, with a lotus. Because it is so amazingly 
skilfully placed in relation to the various ex- 
ternal entrances, the image receives exactly the 
amount of light necessary to make it look as if 
it is emerging from a black void, manifestation 
from the unmanifest, an effect heightened by 
the expression of the central face, sunk deep 
in contemplation and yet infinitely majestic. 

Some loose sculpture, mostly fragmentary, 
said to have come from Elephanta is closely 
related to the prevailing style in northern 
Gujarat in the sixth and seventh centuries.5 
However the great bas-relief at Parel of Siva 
multiplying himself shares both the style and 
the type of metaphysical concept of the great 
image at Elephanta.° 

The most important of all the rock-cut sites 
of the second phase is Ellora near Aurangabad, 
now in Maharastra. Here, in the western face of 
an outcrop of the Sahyadri hills, some thirty- 
five caves and rock-cut temples, Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Jain, extend for three-quarters of a 
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97. Elephanta, Siva cave, Mahadeva. Mid sixth century 
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98. Ellora, Cave 21 (RameSvara), dancing Siva. Sixth century, second half 


mile. One of the earliest, probably of the mid 
sixth century, is the Hindu Ramesvara (Cave 
21),’ with a well-balanced plan, the refinement 
of an inner sanctum with a circumambulatory 
passage, and a Nandi on a high plinth facing 
the entrance wall, all just as in a structural 
temple. On the parapet wall between the ex- 
terior pillars of the hall are fine relief friezes 
of elephants and mithuna couples, and there 
are brackets in the form of salabhanjikas. Inside, 
vestibules with two-column porticoes open on 
either side, their walls sculptured, as at Ele- 
phanta, with images of the gods and scenes 
from Puranic myths. Relief figures on either 
side of the entrances to the sanctum include a 
Durga killing the demon buffalo and - perhaps 


the finest - a dancing Siva, both knees bent 
(ksipta) and body facing the spectator in a 
manner characteristic of Indian dance 
throughout the ages [98]. Less heroic in size 
and pose than the Nataraja at Elephanta but far 
better preserved, the god is instinct with an 
extraordinary rhythm, accentuated by the fall 
of his jata (crown of matted locks) in disarray 
on to his right shoulder. The musicians clus- 
tering, almost crowding, around, of a rare 
beauty and individuality and on a comparable 
scale, give a feeling almost of genre to the 
scene. The Seven Mothers seated in a row in 
the same vestibule have an equal charm of 
feature and individuality of pose. Outside, 
carved into the rock face at each end of the 


veranda, are the river-goddesses, in a more 
conventional post-Gupta style. 

Allowing for the different configuration of 
the cliff, the so-called Dhumar Lena (Cave 29) 
almost duplicates the Elephanta cave in plan, 
iconography, and ample scale, and was prob- 
ably inspired by it. There is even a similar 
seated Lakulisa image facing a Nataraja. 
Although the sculpture is of immeasurably in- 
ferior quality, much of it unfinished, the like- 
ness to Elephanta postulates a link between 
the early Hindu caves at Ellora and the Kala- 
churis, who must have been past their prime 
by the end of the sixth century, when they 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Early 
Western Calukya sovereign,® at whose capital 
in northern Karnataka - Badami - Cave 3, dated 
by inscription to A.D. 578, shares with the 
Rameévara at Ellora (see below) the striking fea- 
ture of human couples as brackets [99]. The 
Hindu cavesat Ellora, exclusive of the Rastrakuta 
ones, thus almost certainly belong to the 
second half of the sixth century.’ 

The Hindu caves carved out of the red 
sandstone cliffs of Badami are all Vaisnava, with 
one Jain exception, and of modest size.!° The 
most elaborate, Cave III, has been partly de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. The plan 
is simpler than that of the RameSvara at Ellora, 
without vestibules, and the sanctum is but a 
small square cell hollowed out of the back wall. 
The sculptures include Visnu as a boar 
(Varaha), asa lion (Narasimha), and, repeated in 
each of the Hindu caves, as Trivikrama in the 
Vamana (Dwarf) incarnation. The figures tend 
to be self-assertive, almost brutal, usually 
standing rigidly in samapada, with inflated legs 
and over-size hands. The gods’ jewellery, on 
the other hand, is rendered with great delicacy. 
The compositions lack the atmospheric charm 
of the panels in the Kalachuri caves, although 
some of the attendant figures are often splen- 
did grotesques in the purest Gupta style. 
Quality varies. The seated Visnu at one end of 
the hall is a powerful brooding presence, the 
Narasirnha at the other end an engaging 
figure.'! Although small and simple in plan, 


. 
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99. Badami, Cave 3, bracket figures. 
Dedicated 578 


the Badami caves give an impression of richness 
due to the fine carving of minor figures and 
decorative motifs, particularly on the ceilings. 

The two Aihole caves, Hindu and Jain, are 
also splendidly decorated inside. The 
Ravanaphadi boasts a more evolved plan, with 
a much larger sanctum, reminiscent of the 
Rameévara at Ellora. It too is ‘Saiva’ (the adjec- 
tive of Siva), with a fine dancing Siva flanked 
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by dancing Matrkas in one of the vestibules 
[100] (the other is unfinished) and, on either 
side of the passageway into the sanctum, 
Durga Mahisasuramardini and a Varaha. The 
sculptures are highly individual, quite distinct 
from those of Ellora as well as of the Badami 
caves. Further from the Gupta idiom, the 
figures are endowed with a gentle grace, the 
legs are slender and sensitively done, the 
crowns exaggeratedly tall, and drapery is ob- 
sessively indicated by means of deeply scored 
parallel lines. Outside the entrance, all but ob- 
literated, is a pair of doorkeepers in ‘Scythian’ 
costume, an astonishingly late survival of a tra- 
dition of foreign guards first mentioned by 
Megasthenes. !? 

Unquestionably later, although difficult to 
date, is the Ravana-ka-Khai (No. 14) at Ellora, 
placed as it is between the most elaborate of 
the Buddhist caves (No. 12) and the Dasavatara 
(No. 15), indisputably Rastrakiita in style. The 
Ravana-ka-Khai has an exceedingly rational, 
thoroughly Hinduized plan, with ample space 
for circumambulation and a colonnaded hall 
preceding the sanctum. On each side wall, 
separated by ornate pilasters, are five panels, 
Saiva on the left, Vaisnava on the right. The 
rectangular garbhagrha indicates that this cave 
was almost certainly dedicated to a female god- 
dess or goddesses. '? 

More or less contemporary with the Hindu 
caves at Ellora are the second-phase Mahayana 
caves at Aurangabad. One group (1 and 3) 
seems to continue the finest Ajanta works; 
Cave 3, in particular, corresponds fairly closely 
in plan, and the carving of some of the pillars 
indeed surpasses anything at Ajanta. The 
second group (Caves 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and g) com- 
bines Hindu-type sanctums in the centre of 
what used to be the hall (one with a porticoed 
entrance) with cells cut into the side and back 
walls and (Cave 7) a columned veranda of 
Buddhist type. The hardness and lack of fresh- 
ness and inventiveness in the carving of pillars 
and pilasters betray the later date.'* On the 
other hand, nowhere is the litany of Avalok- 
itesvara more splendidly represented [101], and 
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the goddesses, doubtless Tara with an attendant, 
standing on each side of the sanctum door are 
among the finest sixth- and seventh-century 
cave sculptures in Maharastra. The dancing 
woman with flanking female musicians on one 
wall of the inner sanctum is unsurpassed in 
the entire corpus of Indian sculpture [102]. 
Most of the Buddhas in these caves are seated 
in European fashion. 

The Buddhist caves at Ellora were probably 
not begun until work on the earlier Hindu 
shrine had ceased. They belong to the later 
Mahayana (Great Vehicle) phase. Although 
Caves. 2 and 3, for example, correspond to the 
more elaborate of the Ajanta caves more than 
a century before, not only do the plans soon 
become far more complicated, but a whole new 
iconography emerges, born of profound 
changes in doctrine, liturgy, and general out- 
look. The stiipa all but disappears. The stock of 
icon-types at Ajanta was little greater than in 
Kusana times, but now many new Bodhisattvas 
appear, as well - for the first time - as female 
goddesses or Bodhisattvas such as Tara, together 
with four-armed images, obviously adopted 
from Hinduism, and so-called litanies of Ava- 
lokiteSvara, with the great Bodhisattva shown 
as Lord of Travellers flanked by scenes of 
wayfarers in distress. A contemporary text 
shows to what extent the great Bodhisattvas 
were invoked and worshipped: 


_.. If a man is surrounded by fearful beasts with 
sharp teeth and claws, he has but to think of Ava- 
lokitesvara, and they shall quickly fly in all directions 
_.. If this whole [world] were teeming with knaves, 
enemies, and robbers armed with swords, and if a 
merchant leader of a caravan marched with a 
caravan rich in jewels; if then they perceived those 
robbers, knaves, and enemies armed with swords, 
and in their anxiety and fright thought themselves 
helpless; if, further, that leading merchant spoke to 
the caravan in this strain: Be not afraid ... be not 
frightened; invoke, all of you, with one voice the 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva Avalokitesvara, the giver of 
safety; ... if then the whole caravan with one voice 
invoked Avalokite$vara with the words: Adoration, 
adoration be to the giver of safety, to Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva Mahasattva, then by the mere act of 
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tor. Aurangabad, Cave 7, ‘Litany of Avalokitesvara’. Sixth century, second half 


102. Aurangabad, Cave 7, dancing woman (Tara?) 
and musicians. 
Sixth century, second half 


pronouncing that name, the caravan would be re- 
leased from all danger.'* 
Finally, the Manusi or historical Buddhas are 
joined by the Dhyani Buddhas and the Primor- 
dial Buddha, Vajrasattva or Vajradhara, em- 
bodying religious, metaphysical, and cosmo- 
logical conceptions of Mahayana Buddhism.'° 
Already the purpose of these rock-cut halls 
is changing. Cave 2 cannot have been a vihara, 
for there are hardly any cells. Elaborations on 
the evolved Ajanta plan are introduced, like the 
colonnaded gallery on either side of the hall, 
behind which are rows of four Buddhas seated 
in pralambapada. Buddhas and worshippers 
now also line the walls of the sanctum itself. 
Capitals vary from the vase and foliage type 
(Cave 3) to chamfered cushions. The sculp- 
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ture, lacking the earlier abundance of detail, 
consists of conventionalized interlocking 
forms, prone to exaggeration, as in the over- 
sized breasts. Faces tend to be over-simplified. 

Some caves are larger and more elaborate 
than any Buddhist excavation so far under- 
taken. Cave 5 represents an entirely new type, 
in that it extends into the rock to a much 
greater length than its width and yet is not a 
caitya hall. It is rectangular, with two rows of 
ten pillars in the centre and between them two 
rows of continuous raised stone benches. It is 
not known what purpose these served. It has 
been suggested that they were used as refec- 
tory benches or tables (there are also seventeen 
cells and a shrine), but it is more likely that 
the monks sat there at assembly or for instruc- 
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tion, as must have been the purpose of the 
seats around the tiled courtyard at Harwan. 
There is a similar unexplained feature in one 
of the caves at Bagh. 

Large standing Bodhisattvas, with attendant 
figures, stand as dvarapalas on either side of the 
sanctuary of several of the caves, a feature ob- 
viously adopted from the Hindu cave. In Cave 
6 these are particularly fine, with their swelling 
vitality, beautifully wrought mukitas, and at- 
tendants in typical Gupta poses. The identity 
of some of the Bodhisattvas is puzzling. Those 
with a miniature Buddha in their crown are 
invariably identified as Avalokitesvara and fre- 
quently have a deer-skin (ajina) over their 
shoulders. Those with a stiipa in their headdress 
are usually thought to represent Maitreya, but 
the attendant figure of the Maitreya in Cave 
6 wears a vajra in his headdress. On the right 
wall of the antechamber is Mahamayiri, and 
opposite her, also seated, Tara, with a stiipa in 
her jatamukita and wearing an ajina. Cave 8 is 
remarkably similar in plan to a Hindu shrine, 
and contains what is probably the earliest multi- 
armed Buddhist figure, the Avalokitesvara 
beside the seated Buddha in the sanctum. 

Cave 10, the so-called Visvakarma, is the 
only caitya hall at Ellora and the last of this 
type of cave to be excavated. The caitya hall 
had been made obsolete by three develop- 
ments: the displacement of the sttipa as the 
main cult object, the enshrinement of Buddha 
images in the viharas, and probably, as we have 
seen, their use as places of assembly or ‘com- 
bination’ halls like Cave 5. What is more the 
great three-storeyed caves like the Tin Thal, 
with their enormous halls, now catered to the 
monks’ need for grandeur as well as or better 
than caitya halls. The Visvakarma shows the 
transformation almost beyond recognition of 
a type of rock-cut building dating back to the 
second century B.C. It is apsidal-ended. The 
row of interior columns and the high carved 
clerestory differ little from those of Caves 19 
and 26 at Ajanta, but the stiipa is all but ob- 
scured by the huge figure of a seated Buddha. 
Entrance is now through a doorway in a screen 


103. Ellora, Cave 10 (Visvakarma), facade. 
Seventh century, first half 


wall into a courtyard with two-storey verandas 
on either side, with cells behind them. Most 
remarkable is what has happened to the facade 
itself, the most striking and characteristic fea- 
ture of a caitya hall [103]. A colonnaded en- 
trance portico supports a broad terrace behind 
which rises a balanced composition of a caitya 
window flanked by two large niches sur- 
mounted by udgamas of already complex form, 
with split and superimposed gavaksas. The 
shapes of these features suggest a date around 
A.D. 650, the udgama (pediment) emerging as 
one of the dominant features of post-Gupta 
architecture. The window still serves the pur- 
pose of the original caitya archway, to admit 
light to the interior, but its contours have be- 
come entirely decorative, bearing no relation 
to the barrel-vault within. Inside, correspond- 
ing to the terrace, is a gallery in the position 
of a European minstrels’ gallery. Its purpose 
is not known. 

Caves 11, 12, and 15 are all multi-storeyed, 
the first two three-floored and Buddhist, the 
last, with only a ground floor and first storey, 
Hindu. Cave 11, however, contains two or 
three Hindu images, and Cave 15 has some 
cells indicating that it had been planned to be 
Buddhist, although the mrtya mandapa (dance 
pavilion) in the forecourt is difficult to recon- 
cile with this. Caves 11 and 12, because of 
their highly developed iconography and 
features of their sculpture, are almost certainly 
the last Buddhist caves at Ellora. 

Like Cave ro, Cave 11 (the Do-Thal) has a 
large open court in front.'’ Its images include, 
for the first time, such figures as Sthiraketu, 
with a sword, and Jnanaketu, holding a flag, and 
Manjusri holding a lotus on which rests a book, 
henceforth his most distinctive iconographic 
feature. Architecturally, it is a plainer and less 
ambitious version of the great Tin Thal (Cave 
12). Here, as in the Visvakarma, the large 
forecourt is entered through doors in a screen 
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wall. The facade is completely plain, as in the 
Do Thal, giving no indication of the splendour 
within or the size of the three great super- 
imposed halls. On the ground floor is a six- 
column vestibule in front of the main shrine, 
which has the now usual arrangement of guar- 
dians on the side and back walls; however all 
are seated in padmasana, even the Bodhisattvas 
Mafjusri and Maitreya, acting as doorkeepers 
one on either side of the entrance. Above the 
four Bodhisattvas on each side wall of the 
shrine are five Dhyani Buddhas. Tara and Cunda 
face the Buddha inside. The goddesses wear 
kucabandhas (breast bands), and some of the 
figures have kirttimukha (lion-mask) armlets - 
late characteristics, as are the shapes of certain 
of the mukutas. There is also a pair of door- 
keepers with their arms crossed and leaning on 
clubs, in the southern manner. 

The first storey is unique in having cells on 
all four sides of the colonnaded hall. This is 
achieved by placing the side entrances from 
the veranda at the extreme ends of the facade, 
which, given the exceptional size of the hall, 
allows three inward-facing cells on either side 
of the central entrance. The second storey is 
a huge transverse hall with five rows of eight 
columns and Buddhas on the side walls at the 
end of each transverse aisle. In the centre of 
the back wall, a vestibule with two columns 
leads to the shrine. On either side of the ves- 
tibule, filling each wall space, are seven seated 
Buddhas: on the left, the Manusi Buddhas, each 
identified by the particular bodhi tree under 
which he attained Enlightenment; on the right, 
seven Dhyani Buddhas, their hands in dhar- 
macakra mudra and seated under parasols. 
Then, on each side of the vestibule and beside 
the shrine door, come six seated goddesses of 
which some have been tentatively identified: 
Vajradhatvisvari, Khadiravani, Cunda, Janguli, 
Tara, Mahamayiri, Bhrkiti, and Pandara. In- 
side on the side walls of the shrine are eight 
standing Bodhisattvas holding chowries in one 
hand. By the symbols in their other hands, 
Maitreya (kamandalu, water-pot), Sthiracakra 
(sword), Mafjusri (book on lotus), and Jaanaketu 


(banner) can be recognized. Thus the entire 
walls of the upper storey, including the inter- 
ior of the shrine, are lined with figures. Re- 
peated several times inside the cave is a square 
divided into nine compartments, eight with 
Bodhisattvas, a Buddha in the centre - perhaps 
the earliest surviving mandalas. 

Cave 15 (the DaSavatara) is unquestionably 
late. With its upper storey it corresponds to 
Buddhist caves like Nos. 12 and 13 (some cells 
suggest that it was commenced as a Buddhist 
cave). A very deep court is also a late feature. 
What is more, the large, monolithic but quite 
separate mandapa in the court has exterior 
niches topped with an udgama decorated with 
a mesh or honeycomb of gavaksas, a character- 
istic feature of post-Gupta free-standing tem- 
ple architecture. It is doubtful whether this 
feature occurs anywhere before the middle or 
late seventh century. The Dasavatara is the only 
monument at Ellora with an early inscription of 
any historical importance. It records that 
either the Rastrakita Dantidurga (c. 730-55) or 
a contemporary magnate visited the temple, 
probably towards the end of Dantidurga’s 
reign, when it appears to have been complete 
- indeed, it may have been so for some years 
or even decades. What is certain is that a new 
spirit animates the sculpture. The old Kala- 
churi compositions, large and packed with 
figures, are replaced by new, usually simpler 
and more dynamic ones often nearly identical 
to some in the adjacent Kailasa (Temple 16), 
an undisputed Rastrakita foundation. Armlets 
are no longer spiral, as in Kalachuri sculpture, 
or of pearls, as worn by many Gupta and 
post-Gupta figures, but kirttimukhas, an 
eighth-century innovation from further south. 
Figures sprout additional arms, and their poses 
are more dynamic, when not simply theatrical 
in a vain attempt to compensate for weakness 
of composition. Typical is the Narasimha with, 
standing beside him, a HiranyakaSipu of equal 
size, his head thrown back and sideways in a 
distorted Rastrakita pose. 

The great Kailasa temple (No. 16) at Ellora, 
together with three other, much smaller 


shrines, is of a totally different type: a mono- 
lithic replica of a structural temple. These, 
however, constitute the northernmost 
examples of the genuine Dravida style, and 
their sculpture reflects that of areas further 
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south in the Deccan rather than of Maharastra 
and the Konkan. They will therefore be con- 
sidered elsewhere.'® There are rock-cut repli- 
cas of northern-type temples at Dhamnar in 
Madhya Pradesh and at Masrur in Kangra.'° 


CHAPTER II 
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With three or four exceptions, all the surviving 
Gupta temples are in Madhya Pradesh.’ The 
several score remaining from the post-Gupta 
period, on the other hand, are scattered over 
an area extending from the Indian desert in 
the west to Bihar in the east, between the 
Jumna (Yamuna) and the Narmada, and in- 
cluding the present states of Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Bihar. The greatest con- 
centration is towards the centre, in Malwa, the 
ancient Malava.? In spite of this diffusion and 
an innovative and experimental style, they 
tend to share the same themes and inspiration. 
The larger temples are very few, and not one 
remains in its original form. Time has taken 
a heavy toll. Much work remains to be done, 
particularly on sculpture, but in recent years 
a group of intellectually adventurous and 
highly competent scholars have made it pos- 
sible for the first time to follow in some detail 
the most fascinating of all the stages in the 
development of the Indian temple.* Although 
it does not reach its supreme expression until 
the following period, it is now that all the 
foundations for that achievement were laid. 
Sculpture is still imbued with much of the 
vigour and sensuality of Gupta times, with an 
added element of baroque exaggeration, while 
the actual fabric of the temple lends itself more 
and more to sculptural treatment. Highly ex- 
perimental, varied, rich and even florid, some- 
times disordered, the temple architecture, and 
to a lesser extent the sculpture, of the post- 
Gupta period is the most exciting in all of 
Indian art, and in western India and Madhya 
Pradesh it can still be seen in relative abun- 
dance. 

A number of curious and usually small 
shrines in Saurastra, in the south-west corner 
of Gujarat, may include the oldest surviving 
structures in western India - unless (as sug- 


gested by their comparative isolation) they are 
later than they appear, with fossilized relics of 
earlier forms of superstructure not preserved 
elsewhere.* They are largely bhimiprasadas, 
slightly pyramidal, with tiers of kapotas repre- 
senting storeys and a bewildering assortment 
of other elements: at the corners, small square 
pavilions, usually in the southern form, alter- 
nate with amalakas, and sometimes the super- 
structure is topped by a Dravida sikhara.* 
Gavaksas, simple, unadorned, and of a size and 
boldness quite unknown at the time elsewhere 
in India, give these temples a marked indivi- 
duality, although the general effect of their 
plain walls, without niches or articulation and 
with little or no carving, is rather severe. In at 
least two temples (Nos. 2 and 5 at Bhanasara) 
the superstructures are more Dravida (south- 
ern) than Nagara (northern); furthermore, sanc- 
tums and hall are almost always enclosed by 
a single rectangular wall, even where there is 
a more conventional Nagara superstructure. 
When one recalls such ground plans in Early 
Western Calukya temples, and their corres- 
ponding mixture of styles, together with the 
fact that there are at least two bhiimiprasadas at 
Aihole and practically nowhere else except in 
Saurastra, some exceptional contact between 
these two quite widely separated regions seems 
highly likely, particularly as there were politi- 
cal links.© Few of the more idiosyncratic 
features of these shrines survive or leave any 
permanent mark on the dominant style of 
western India; the exception is the phadmsand 
(wedge-shaped) roof. 

The temple at Gop, although partly in 
ruins, is by far the finest as well as the best 
known of these shrines, a reminder of what 
must have been the architectural glories of the 
totally vanished Valabhi, the capital of the re- 
gion during the sixth, seventh, and eighth cen- 
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104. Gop, temple, from the south. Sixth century 


turies and historically a place of considerable 
importance [104]. The temple stands on a 
large jagati with projections housing .niches, 
itself on a high base and surmounted by a 
double set of mouldings with a dado between 
them. The temple is oriented towards the east, 
where the platform is extended to accommo- 
date two opposed flights of steps each begin- 
ning - perhaps for the first time outside Andhra 
and Sri Lanka - with a semicircular projection 
or ‘moonstone’ (ardhacandra). The temple it- 
self is sandhara, i.e. with an internal circumam- 
bulatory passage around the inner sanctum. 
There are three projections on a side, contain- 


ing niches. A frieze of ganas is another Early 
Western Calukya feature. The entrance appears 
to have been plain. The external walls are 
missing from a course above the frieze, and 
one can only conjecture how the pra- 
daksinapatha’s roof was joined to the centre, 
now towering starkly like a medieval European 
castle keep. Its unique and extremely elegant 
superstructure, consisting of two sloping 
rectilinear roofs superimposed, the lower bear- 
ing two enormous gavaksas to a side, the upper 
one a single one, is the earliest example of a 
pharhsani roof. Itis surmounted bya finial (caida) 
shaped like a bell (ghanta), not by an amalaka - 
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an important distinction. The gavaksas are 
actual hollow dormers in which stone images, 
not reliefs, were placed - interesting, because, 
except where they figure as the section of a 
barrel roof or of a projection in front of the 
tower (sukandsa), gavaksas, which proliferate on 
the temples of India, are normally shallow and 
to be measured in inches. The twice repeated 
rectilinear pent-roof is to be found in Kashmir 
temples of the eighth and subsequent centuries 
(e.g. Pandrenthan).? The phamsana roof 
disappears henceforth from main shrines ex- 
cept in Kashmir and certain Himalayan regions, 
although it persists over large halls in western 
India and Madhya Pradesh. Not dissimilar, 
however, are the superstructures of later 
mandapas in North India and Orissa and the 
low elevations of some shrines in Karnataka 
where the serried ranks of eaves seem to derive 
from the widely separated kapotas of the 
bhimiprasada.* 

What little sculpture remains at Gop 
consists of a Visnu and a Skanda, two door 
guardians, a Rama, and a seated woman in 
one of the gavaksas of the roof (a Ganapati 
has disappeared). The style suggests a late- 
sixth-century date and, as with some of the 
other temples, a link with the Early Western 
Calukyas. 

A group of small unicellular temples scat- 
tered to the east and west of the Betwa in 
central Madhya Pradesh can be assigned to 
around the seventh century. Many are of 
partly megalithic construction, with great flat 
slabs for base mouldings, individual upright 
ones for pilasters and the intervening walls, 
and single slabs for the roofs. Crude little dol- 
menoid shrines can be seen in India wherever 
stone is plentiful, and it has rightly been 
stressed that there is a conceptual relationship 
between them and the garbhagrha, essentially 
a cube, its interior unlit and undecorated. 
However a wooden conception, the mandapika, 
a flat-roofed pillared pavilion, probably lies at 
the root of these little temples.? Most are now 
flat-roofed, but it seems likely that some 
originally had ‘northern’ Sikharas, as witness 


two very similar shrines of megalithic con- 
struction (Nos. 14 and 15) standing side by 
side at BateSvar, one with a sikhara, the other 
without and thus ‘flat-roofed’.'° Built on a 
monolithic slab, not bonded in any way to the 
lower part of the shrines, the sikharas are tot- 
tery and easily dismantled. 

These temples, almost invariably preceded 
by a simple two-columned porch, are excep- 
tional. Although constructed of single blocks 
or sheets of stone, their bases, walls, and pi- 
lasters are shaped and carved in a somewhat 
provincial variant of the contemporary style, 
so as to be indistinguishable from those of 
ashlar masonry temples. The earliest, such as 
Mahua Temple 2 and the Mahadeva at Ladhau- 
ra [105], have columns and pilasters with 
interrupted shafts and little corner penden- 
tives, sometimes plain, sometimes with large 
lotus medallions in the Vakataka style, soon to 
be replaced by the typical post-Gupta pillar 
and pilaster with a pot and foliage both as 
capital and base. First in the latest Ajanta caves 
and then at Deogarh No. 3, and widely there- 
after, a second capital or abacus with fan-palm 
leaves appears. At most, these little shrines 
have a single niche in the middle of each wall, 
at first surmounted by a single gavaksa, then 
with two or three more superimposed. Perhaps 
the most advanced of these temples is the 
Kuraiya Bir at Deogarh, which, besides being 
roughly paricaratha, i.e. having a central projec- 
tion flanked on each side by a lesser projection, 
has a central niche shaded by a stone awning 
or chadya and for the first time topped by the 
well-nigh universal post-Gupta pediment, the 
honeycomb of gavaksas.'' The extraordinary 
shrine built on the flat roof of the Kuraiya Bir, 
with its little pillared porches on all four sides 
and its plainly contemporary sikhara, shows 
what fanciful superstructures could, and on 
occasion actually did, rear themselves over 
what appear to be flat-roofed temples. !? 

The Siva temple at Kusuma, west of Mount 
Abu, now known as the Ramacandraji, is still 
a work of great substance and beauty, despite 
much rebuilding in recent years. Probably 
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105. Ladhaura, Mahadeva temple. Seventh century 


dated 636-7, and thus almost exactly contem- 
porary with the Meguti at Aihole (634), it is 
one of only three important temples in western 
India, apart from Saurastra, which unquestion- 
ably belong to the seventh century or the early 
eighth.'3 Within its rectangular overall plan is 
included a sanctum (now completely rebuilt), 
amply lit by elongated openings on the three 
sides of the enclosing wall, a hall with four 
central pillars, and one surviving ceiling over 
the first bay, the first of those elaborately 
cusped and vaulted ceilings of the utksipta type 
which will become one of the great glories of 
western India, and particularly Gujarat.'* Here 
and here alone are the wooden origins of the 
type betrayed. Except for the two curious in- 
ternal sub-shrines facing each other on each 
side of the mandapa, with pillared porches and 
elaborate split gavaksa pediments where for the 
first time the lotus-diamond (pusparatna) and 
half-diamond (ardharatna) motifs appear, the 
plan is identical to that of the Cikki temple at 
Aihole.!5 Other striking affinities with Early 
Western Calukya temples of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. include the central pillars 
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with brackets supported by the projecting 
busts of youthful figures (kumdras) and the ele- 
vated figured clerestory of the central nave. 
The doorway to the shrine, now alas disman- 
tled and replaced but fortunately recorded, 
was one of the finest in India, with a pediment 
of unique size and conception, its amply 
figured divinities in the purest and most mov- 
ing early post-Gupta style.'®° The principal 
gods are Brahma, Visnu, and Lakulisa (Siva), 
the first of the rows of deities displayed on 
the lintels of sanctum doors of later temples. 
The fine Sadasiva is the earliest in western 
India.'’ 

Unfortunately, only the lower portion, 
much of it completely disfigured, remains of 
the original structure of the Sitalesvara temple, 
on the little Candrabhaga, together with some 
sculpture, no longer in situ. The date of 689 is 
not universally accepted,'® but the shrine is 
indisputably seventh-century and thus a pre- 
cious document of architectural history, situ- 
ated as it is near Jhalrapatan and the upper 
tributaries of the Chambal on the borders of 
Rajasthan and western Madhya Pradesh. 
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In the more numerous temples of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the common features of 
the post-Gupta style in western India and 
Madhya Pradesh emerge.'? The superstruc- 
ture of the shrine proper almost invariably 
consists of a northern or Nagara tower of the 
simple or Latina type, i.e. without the agglu- 
tination of smaller sikharas which is such a 
dominant aspect of the larger temples of the 
following period.?° On the front of the super- 
structure is a large, roughly triangular projec- 
tion (swkandsa or nasika), sometimes containing a 
niche but always essentially shaped as, or dom- 
inated by, a large gavaksa. In small shrines, it 
often projects over the porch; in larger ones it 
usually extends over a vestibule (ardha- 
mandapa or antardla). The sikhara itself is 
always crowned by a large amalaka surmounted 
by a (usually missing) pot and finial. The sur- 
face of the tower is a mesh of gavaksas in super- 
imposed rows punctuated by amalakas set into 
the corners and sometimes at those of the cen- 
tral offset as well. All these features are com- 
mon everywhere, including Orissa and 
Karnataka. Rare on the other hand are rect- 
angular sanctuaries terminating in a barrel roof, 
called a Valabhi in the west. The main shrines 
in the larger temples have an internal circum- 
ambulatory, rarely lit by windows but fre- 
quently with open balconies [106]. Shrines 
grouped ina quincunx (pancdyatana) occur, each 
preceded by a small porch. In the larger tem- 
ples, more frequently in the western part of 
the region, mandapas, both closed and open, 
appear between main shrine and porch, their 
roofs either of the phamsana or of the samva- 
rana type, another low domical form, with 
simhakarnas (large triangular pediments usually 
composed of gavaksas) on three sides above the 
cornice. 

The bases, soon elaborated, are of a pattern 
found all over India. A vertical element, 
rounded at the top (kumbha or khura), takes 
the place of the right-angled plinth (jagati) of 
South India. Above are two or more mould- 
ings, one invariably a kapota; in between, ser- 
ried rows of decorated square bosses, originally 
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106. Osian, Mahavira temple, plan. 
Eighth century, last quarter 


rafter ends, usually replace the ubiquitous ku- 
muda (semicircular moulding), here called a 
kalasa (stone jar), round or octagonal in section, 
of South India. In all but the smallest and 
simplest shrines the wall surfaces are broken 
up into and by vertical elements, chiefly the 
projections (bhadras) which carry all the way 
up the tower to the seat of the top amalaka. 
The shrine with a single central projection per 
wall is known as triratha, with a subsidiary 
offset on each side pancaratha; these are basic 
distinctions in the elaboration of the temple 
fabric. There may be only one central niche, 
or there may be one on either side as well, or, 
in a paficaratha shrine, two. Entire sections of 
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wall may be pilastered, but never - as usually 
happens in Tamilnadu - are the projections, 
often more varied on plan and alternating with 
bays, framed by pilasters at the corners. The 
cornice consists of a kapota, often two. Figures 
or narrative scenes in relief are almost absent 
from the walls. 

Image niches and their pediments, carved 
ceilings (particularly in the west), pillars and 
pilasters, all become more and more ornate, 
although the structure and the symbolic sig- 
nificance originating in the Gupta period are 
constantly recalled. The pillar with a pot and 
foliage at the base and another for capital, and 
the pilasters modelled upon it, is virtually the 
hallmark of the post-Gupta style. The capital 
or abacus with pendant fan-palms*' at the 
corners is not a particularly successful de- 
velopment, for it seems too closely modelled 
on the pot and foliage. Sections of pillars are 
often ribbed, and sub-bases appear, some with 
miniature niches. Flat pilasters framing niches 
often yield to a new kind of pillar, thin, round, 
with a notched ring at mid-height and a little 
ribbed capital, and all but free-standing, sup- 
porting as they do a little stone chadya, coffered 
or ribbed. The pediments evolve from stret- 
ched or split gavaksas into an elaborate honey- 
comb of little gavaksas, tier upon tier - one 
of the most distinctive and ubiquitous 
creations of the post-Gupta period. 

The post-Gupta repertory of mouldings and 
bands (particularly of alternating triangles) can 
be seen over the entire region, though narra- 
tive friezes appear to be confined to the west.*? 
Looped garlands under the cornice framing 
bells or half-rosettes sometimes give way to 
interlooped garlands. Half-rosettes rather than 
birds inhabit the gavaksas along the lower edge 
of the base kapota. 

Doorways, even in very small shrines, grow 
increasingly elaborate, though essentially 
based on Gupta models and using Gupta 
elements, all in a single plane. At the foot on 
either side stand the river-goddesses, usually 
escorted by attendants, with a door-guardian 
[107]. The doorway is flanked by super- 


imposed panels with mithunas or other human 
figures, usually with pilasters on either 
side, and framed overall by five or six mould- 
ings. New is a plaited band perhaps repre- 
senting the tails of serpents. None of these 
mouldings can compare with the laterally cut 
vegetal Gupta ones or the fan-palm band. The 
sill, with lions and other motifs on its raised 
outer edge, is usually preceded by a moon- 
stone. The chief innovations, however, consist 
of the ever-present bimba-lalata, frequently 
Garuda, a diminutive figure half suspended 
from the middle of the lintel, and the general 
overloading at the top with divinities of all 
sorts, usually in niches and pavilions. With so 
much detail, the doorways often seem merely 
fussy, but their bases can offer some of the 
most beautiful figure groups in all Indian 
sculpture [107]. 

A nexus of temples in Rajasthan (Marwar and 
Mewar), mostly well preserved, provides an 
ample view of the style in western India be- 
tween c.750 and 8so or slightly later.?* At 
Osiah, upwards of a dozen temples remain. The 
diverse group of smaller ones below the hill 
and outside the town, mostly free from later 
accretions, stand on high platforms bearing 
niches. Harihara No. 1, from its style probably 
one of the oldest, is paficayatana.** Characteris- 
tic are the five wall-projections each containing 
a niche framed by flat pilasters, except for the 
central one, which already shows a post-Gupta 
tendency to be treated as a door, with figures 
at the base on each side and a frame of con- 
tinuous mouldings. In Harihara No. 2, also 
originally paficayatana but with the subsidiary 
shrines missing, an open hall occupies the rest 
of the platform, partially enclosed by bench 
seats with sloping backs (kaksasana). Harihara 
No. 3 has an even larger open hall with an 
unusual domed roof of large curved slabs side 
by side, leaving at the top a large square aper- 
ture closed by three rectangular slabs. There 
was a rectangular sanctum, and almost cer- 
tainly a pharnsana roof.”® Full-height pillars oc- 
cupy the centre of the open hall of the first of 
these temples; much shorter ones rest on the 
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107. Baroli, Ghatesvara temple, door-guardian and river-goddess. Tenth century, first half 
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108. Osian, Siirya temple (No. 7). ¢. 800 


bench seats. In the second, the outer pillars 
also extend to the floor of the hall. In both 
temples elephant protomes project at the base 
of the seat backs. Temples 1, 2, and 3 have 
fine Krsnalila friezes between the two kapotas 
of the varandika or complex cornice.?° The 
post-Gupta ceilings at Osian are of the samatala 
type, all in one plane and divided into quad- 
rangular compartments, often with a large cir- 
cular medallion in the centre. 

In the fine Sirya temple (No. 7) two ex- 
tended porch pillars, perhaps slightly later, 
reach down to ground level while the rest of 
the structure stands on a high platform [108]. 
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That the hall, now open except for a stretch 
on the south side, was originally partially en- 
closed, like Harihara No. 3, can be inferred by 
the mortise holes on the outsides of the pillars, 
once filled by elephant heads. Surya is also un- 
usual in having an ardhamandapa with an ex- 
ternal niche on each side incorporated into the 
shrine, so that on each side there are two 
niches on one side of the central one (a fine 
example of niche-cum-doorway) and three on 
the other.27 The space between the two ka- 
potas of the cornice is occupied by decorated 
square ‘beam-ends’, a typical post-Gupta 
motif. 
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The Jain Mahavira temple, on the western 
side of the town, is a thriving place of worship 
in contrast to the abandoned and sometimes 
misused temples just considered. It has paid 
the price in terms of a later sikhara and asso- 
ciated buildings, but the original part, con- 
siderably restored, belongs to the last quarter 
of the eighth century.?® It is sandhara, with a 
closed mandapa, an open front hall, and a 
porch.?? Balconied openings on each side of 
the closed hall as well as on the side and back 
of the shrine proper are all fitted with early 
stone grille windows (jd/as). Inside are 
numerous niches, including three (empty) 
around the sanctum, and two small shrines. 
Hall and porch have fine phamsana roofs. What 
can be seen of the much restored base mould- 
ings and wall fabric accords with the style of 
the temples outside the town, especially Surya 
(No. 7). The Saciya Mata temple, an even more 
renowned place of worship than the Mahavira 
and of approximately the same date, has suf- 
fered a similar fate. The small Surya shrine 
on its proper left, with a ruined sikhara, may, 
however, on stylistic grounds, be the oldest 
structure in Osian. The platform on which the 
temple rests has the finest ‘wave’ band or frieze 
of any at the site. This motif, although in the 
purest post-Gupta spirit, does not appear to 
have been reported anywhere else, and neither 
does a new type of niche on the Pipla Devi 
temple (from other aspects of style probably 
the latest at Osian), with slender round pillars 
or pilasters bearing a median notched ring and 
usually a simple ribbed padma (lotus) capital.3° 

Temples in the same region, at Bhumdana, 
Lamba, and Bhavanipura [109], closely resem- 
ble the Osian temples in style.2' Lest too much 
emphasis be placed on a regional style, how- 
ever, it is well to remember that they are not 
very different from the temple at Baijnath, on 
the longitude of Allahabad, some 540 miles 
(860 km.) to the east.” Moreover the temples 
at Buchkala, relatively near by, more closely 
resemble those at Roda, on the borders of Gu- 
jarat, with their squat little niches with low 
pediments, and very few of them at that.33 
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109. Bhavanipura, Nakti Mata temple. 
Ninth century 


Further, one of the subsidiary shrines of Ha- 
rihara No. 1 at Osian has pilasters instead of 
niches beside the central niche, and, strangest 
of all, full-sized figures of apsarases (heavenly 
girls) between the pilasters, a fashion mostly 
associated with Madhya Pradesh a century or 
more later. 

At Chitor (Cittaud), Mewar’s ancient place 
forte, at least one temple, the Ksemankari, next 
to the Kalika Mata, is almost a replica of the 
temple at Bhavanipura near Osian, with similar 
laminated pilasters instead of niches on either 
side of the central bhadra. All the niches have 
round ringed pillars and stone awnings over 
them. Like Osian, Chitor has two large post- 
Gupta sandhara foundations, also much altered 
and added to. The Kumbhasyama, from its 
style, is probably coeval with the Kalika Mata, 
which is generally thought to belong to the 
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second quarter of the eighth century.** If so, 
the new kind of niche appears here at least 
three quarters of a century earlier than at Osian. 

The iconography of these temples is richer 
than elsewhere in western India because of the 
greater number of niches on the main shrine. 
On each of the three sides of Harihara No. 1 
at Osian, the two niches on either side of the 
central one are occupied by dikpdalas, the guar- 
dians or regents of the directions, supple- 
mented by Ganesa and Durga. In the central 
niches are Trivikrama and Narasimha, with Ha- 
rihara at the rear, the position usually occupied 
by the divinity to which the temple is dedi- 
cated. It is here that Sirya, a major deity in 
Rajasthan, is enshrined in the Sirya (No. 7) 
temple, in which only a few of the dikpalas are 
represented, their places being taken by other 
mirtis. As could be expected relatively close 
to the original grounds of theistic Vaisnavism, 


110. Roda, Temple VII. Late eighth century 


Kesava, Vasudeva, and particularly Balarama, 
figure frequently, and so does Revanta, on his 
horse.25 A Buddha in one of the niches of 
Harihara No. 1 is much cited as evidence that 
already by this time he was considered an in- 
carnation of Visnu. 

A group of small temples at Roda in north- 
ernmost Gujarat belongs to the late eighth cen- 
tury.2° Roughly contemporary with the Osian 
temples, they are noticeably different in 
style.37 Small and nirandhara (without an inter- 
nal circumambulatory) for the most part (I, 
IV, and VI are only triratha), even the 
pafcaratha ones (III, V, and VII) have but a 
single niche to a side, and only No. I stands 
on a platform. Their front porches are sur- 
mounted by telescoping versions of sukanasas, 
triangular, although decorated with gavaksas. 
The side is treated like a two-tier phamsani roof, 
with unusually large gavaksas, echoing, at a 
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111. Samalaji, Nilakantha Mahadeva temple, Visvariipa. Early seventh century 
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considerable chronological remove, some of 
the earlier temples in Saurastra. On the one 
temple (VII) to have a closed hall as well as a 
porch there is a far-projecting sukanasa, with 
double telescoping over the remainder of the 
hall, and then again over the porch [110].38 
On the sides, a three-tiered phamsana extends 
down to where a simhakarna tops the projecting 
bhadra of the closed hall, flanked by two small 
corner sikharas. This rather confused arrange- 
ment gives a foretaste of later mandapa roofs. 

The general impression of these temples is 
of squatness, the sikharas low and overpower- 
ingly massive, their successive tiers unrelieved 
by the alternation of larger and smaller gavaksas 
as at Osian. The mesh of the same elements 
over the rare niches is also disproportionately 
small and squat, as are the niches them- 
selves.3? In the same region, the Hariscandrant 
Coriat Samalaji has an open balconied mandapa, 
with the usual half-walls and pillars, which 
extend to the porch. The hall had a phamsana- 
type roof. 

At Temple III at Roda the bhadras on either 
side of the central one are treated as pilasters, 
the ribbing at the very top continuing not to 
a vase and foliage capital but to one essentially 
more akin to the Deccani cushion type [93] 
which forms an alternative on columns and 
pilasters in the ‘southern’ post-Gupta style in 
western India and in the Later Hindu period. 
On the fine doorway of Temple III are two 
bands of superimposed vyalas, an animal which 
flanks niches at Chitor and Abanert (see below), 
and floral diamonds as well ‘as the deeply cut 
but essentially flat vegetal motifs which will be 
such a feature of later temples. The usual five 
deities are enshrined above the lintel in high- 
relief niches surmounted by low sikharas. 

Probably built in the late ninth century, the 
white marble Brahmanasvamitempleat Varman, 
in the same general locality as the earlier 
temple at Kusuma, already shows considerable 
complexity of plan and other features herald- 
ing later developments.*° There are external 
projecting balconies, and a much more com- 
plex ceiling of the utksipta type, with a central 


pendant, than at Kusuma. On the base, a band 
of lion masks, called a grdsapattika in western 
India, marks the early appearance of what will 
become one of the most common of all motifs. 
Obviously the successor to the widely spaced 
lion heads above the lintels of some late Gupta 
temples, in fairly high relief and probably 
harking back to rafter ends, nothing marks 
more strikingly the transformation in the 
aesthetic of the northern architectural style 
than their transmutation into flat linear masks 
lined up as tangential circles to form one more 
kind of decorative band. 

Sculpture presents a confused picture, 
bedevilled partly by the uncertain date of the 
important works from Samalaji.*! All that can be 
said is that fine images and relief figures on 


112. Visvarapa from Kanauj. Ninth century. 
Kanauj, private collection 
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pillars and doorways in a recognizable post- 
Gupta style are known. Outstanding is the 
great Visnu Visvaripa stele from Samalaji[111]. 
No other Indian image incorporates so many 
and complex religious and metaphysical con- 
cepts as this three-headed (three-faced) seated 
figure with its swarm of emanatory and atten- 
dant figures constituting a unified and complex 
theogony. They are of considerable beauty, 
full of plastic vigour, and not mere assem- 
blages of iconographically significant forms 
and symbols.42, The Samalaji Visvaripa 
represents the final triumphant climax of the 
creative phase of Hindu iconography. Another 
impressive Visvaripa, in a private collection, 
comes from Kanauj [112]. 

Most of the finest sculpture is probably a 
little later in date. The dressing of the hair of 
the fine Mother and Child (a favourite theme 
of the region) from ‘Kotyarka’*? recurs in the 
early post-Gupta period all the way to Orissa, 
at Ellora, and as far south as Aihole. A Saiva 
dyarapila, also from Samalaji, in the same style is 
in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay.** 

Quite a few brass images have been found, 
notably in Jain hoards from Akota and Vasanta- 
gadh.*5 Among the earlier ones the camara- 
dharini, a female attendant bearing a yak- 
tail flywhisk, a symbol of royalty, from Akota 
shows the sensuous modelling of which the 
sculptor was capable when freed from the con- 
straint of portraying Jinas in their rigid poses. 
The two dated Parsvanathas from Vasantagadh 
(669 and 699) are as fine as anything of their 
kind, elaborate compositions with thrones, 
surrounds, and a multitude of subordinate 
figures where the bronzecaster again has free 
rein. Eyes and other features, such as the nip- 
ples or the srivatsa in the middle of the chest, 
are often inlaid in silver. The srivatsa is an 
ancient Indian sign or symbol, like the svas- 
tika, whose outline is composed of two opposed 
letter Ss. As the centuries pass, they are more 
and more liberally inscribed, a characteristic 
of Jain works of art in western India. 

The mid-ninth-century Kamesvara at Auwa 
(Pali District, Rajasthan) is exceptional in having 


a rectangular sanctum and yet being sur- 
mounted not by a Sa/d (a barrel roof, which is all 
but unknown in Rajasthan) but by a kind of 
pharnsana roof with high triangular pediments 
superimposed on each side and two little stag- 
gered Sikharas, one above the other, at each 
corner.*® Otherwise, the Kamesvara, its open 
hall topped by a bell-like dome, differs little 
from paficaratha temples at Osian, except for the 
splendidly delicate gavaksa motifs, with little 
grace notes in the form of ribands, knots, and 
rosettes. These are even more characteristic of 
whatlittle remains of the Harsat Mati at Abaneri, 
famous for its sculpture.*7 Niches flanked by 
twin colonnettes, doubly ringed and supported 
by vyalas in pairs (single beasts in that position 
are already known from the Kumbhasyama at 
Chitor), are typical of the almost rococo qual- 
ity here. Auwa and Abaneriare two of the north- 
ernmost temples of Rajasthan and must have 
been stylistically linked to the vanished 
temples of the Panjab and the western Uttar 
Pradesh to the north. That they are also close 
to the temples of Osian and Chitor suggests a 
relation between all three areas although, given 
the greater Gupta penetration of the Panjab, 
there is reason to believe that the lost temples 
were more advanced in style.*® 

Some figures at Osian tend to be squat, with 
a marked folk element. Others of solid plastic 
form with a vibrant if heavy rhythmic quality 
include the two large women standing in tri- 
bhanga (the triple-flexed position of the body) 
on the half-pillars on either side of the doorway 
of the Siirya temple (No. 7). Over one of them 
hangs a large campaniform lotus-leaf parasol 
of honour - a cliché of sculpture in western 
India and Madhya Pradesh at this period. 
Compare the figures similarly carved against 
pillars in the Rajiva-Locana temple at Rajjim:*° 
the greater angularity of pose and the tauter 
and more nervous plastic sense would place 
the Osian sculptures stylistically (and probably 
historically) later, but the similarity in general 
artistic conception and feeling to Rajjim seven 
hundred miles to the east leaves no doubt that 
they belong to the same time and artistic 
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113. Abaneri, Harsat ‘Mata temple, niche figures. Ninth century 
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climate. Another and very different strain of 
slender figures of great sophistication of dress 
and gesture, often in exaggerated poses, is 
evident on some of the doorways at Roda, on 
a couple of loose fragments, probably from a 
torana, formerly in front of the great Siva at 
Mandasor, and, at its most full-flavoured, at 
Abaneri [113 and 114].°° 


114. Ardhanari from the Harsat Mata temple, 
Abaneri. Ninth century. Maharaja of Jaipur 


A group of temples at Baroli (Badoli), beside 
the Chambal, are finely proportioned but 
rather austere because of the almost total 
absence of external niches and the plainness of 
pillars and pilasters.*! They were built over 
two centuries, beginning in the mid ninth. The 
earliest have brick sikharas. Little heart- or 
leaf-shaped pendants beneath a moulding 
make an early appearance; so do kapotas with 
gavaksas flanked, at a considerable distance, by 
half-gavaksas. In the tenth century the subor- 
dinate projections of the walls bulge into heavy 
pilasters, and lozenge-shaped or stellate 
ground plans herald the following period.°? In 
the sanctum of the finest of the temples, the 
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GhateSvara, is an internal niche with a Parvati, 
as well as a linga [115]. The Mahisamardini 
temple has a large image of that goddess simi- 
larly placed. The niches, like the rare external 
ones, have ringed colonnettes with ribbed 
padma capitals and attendant figures. The large 
six-columned porch of the Ghatesvara, with 
a pharnsana roof, has a remarkable ceiling, 
the centre a version of the utksipta type, with 
the addition of groups of deities at the corners, 
the edges crowded with rows of over a 
hundred tiny figures. The doorway to the 
sanctum, relatively plain, is dominated by the 
huge lalata bimba, a dancing Siva, a Visnu anda 
Siva on the same scale at the corners, and at the 
base the equally large river-goddesses shaded 
by lotus-leaf parasols.5? The door-guardians, 
even larger, stand in exaggerated contrapposto, 
their exuberant vitality counterpointed by 
massive wreaths and jewellery of almost archi- 
tectural heaviness [107]. The tension thus 
created is an essential element of the later 
post-Gupta style. High at the rear of the 
Sikhara, more than half way to the summit, 
stands a dhvajadhara or banner-holder,** 
hands crossed to support the staff lodged in a 
hole cut in the stone, the first of the occasional 
figures which introduce a welcome note of fan- 
tasy into the austere monumentality of the 
sikhara. As in all such groups of temples, there 
is great variety. The Trimirti has an antarala, 
and, for all decoration between its base and 
the looped garlands beneath the cornice, a me- 
dian band in relief on the central bhadra and 
the flanking pilasters. In the sanctum are the 
remains of a boldly stylized Sadasiva.*° 

The majestic Telika Mandir crowning the 
great fort at Gwalior, its front and gables un- 
fortunately crudely restored, is the largest of 
the post-Gupta shrines [116]. The principal 
doorway is 35ft (nearly 11m.) high.°® The 
temple is of the Valabhi type, with a deep an- 
tarala, on a large rectangular platform. The base 
has a dado with relief figures of deities be- 
tween pilasters. Above it is an exceptional 
band of leaf scrolls issuing from the tails of 
makaras and hamsas (geese) which - together 
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115. Baroli, Ghatesvara temple. 
Tenth century, first half 


with other details - would seem to indicate 
that the temple is no later than 6..750.57 
Uniquely, the circumambulatory passage can 
be entered by great doors on the sides of the 
shrine and at the rear as well as in the usual 
way. The temple is paficaratha at the rear, tri- 
ratha on the sides or ends, each offset occupied 
by a niche, the outermost surmounted by tri- 
ratha Sikharas complete with sukanasas and 
amalakas, the others by towering honeycomb 
gavaksas. Both reach up to the exceptionally 
wide cornice, of six bands, including loops 
with bells, one of beam ends, and two kapotas. 
Above is a truncated version of a Nagara sikhara 
beneath a pair of superimposed salas, the upper 


(as appears on the cross sections at each end) 
about half the size of the lower, which, except 
for the openings of rock-cut caitya halls, forms 
probably the largest gavaksa in all of India. It 
is instructive to note, in the elevation of this 
exceptionally large shrine, how the various 
elements emphasize the upward sweep of such 
a high building and at the same time retain a 
satisfying proportional relationship to each 
other. A long row of miniature shrines extends 
along the base of each of the crowning salas. 
The dilapidated Gargaj temple at Indore, a 
good many miles to the south, is remarkably 
similar in style to the Telika Mandir. It has a 
circular garbhagrha with twelve offsets, each 
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116 (opposite). Gwalior, Telika Mandir. 
¢. 700-50 


bearing a niche, and between them sharp an- 
gled projections. Above the niches are rows of 
surprisingly realistic lions’ heads in exception- 
ally high relief, like the occasional ones beside 
the main pradaksina niches of the Kalika Mata 
at Chitor. Other temples with circular garbha- 
grhas survive at Candrehi (Siva temple) and 
Masaum (Rewa District), of the earlier half of 
the tenth century. 

Three relatively large temples in Madhya 
Pradesh, the Gadarmal at Badoh (Pathari) near 
Eran and the Jaraika Mata at Barwa Sagar, both 
partially ruined, and the Maladevi at Gyaraspur 
near Vidisa, date from the late ninth and tenth 


117. Barwa Sagar, Jaraika Mata temple, doorway. 
Ninth century 


centuries.°® The first two have rectangular 
sanctums but are surmounted by massive 
Nagara sikharas. Both are sandhara. The smaller 
Barwa Sagar temple has a balcony on the central 
offset of each wall except the rear one, and 
perhaps the largest and most elaborate of 
all post-Gupta doorways [117]. The Badoh 
temple stands on an ornate platform sur- 
rounded by seven subsidiary shrines. It has, in 
addition, an open hall with elephant protomes 
projecting from the outer columns, as at Osian. 
The niches are shaded with ribbed stone awn- 
ings. Both temples house little niches among 
the base mouldings, with their own pediments, 
in line with the main niches above, whose 
greatly elongated gavaksas then extend up to 
the cornice, where they are continued in a dif- 
ferent form by one of the rathas (projecting 
elements) of the superstructure, thus giving 
the effect of a single continuous buttress from 
the base, or even the sub-base, up to the 
crowning amalaka. Both have heart- or leaf- 
shaped pendants below some of their mould- 
ings, much larger in the Gadarmal, which is 
somewhat eccentric in the ordering of its sur- 
face elements. The Barwa Sagar temple, on the 
other hand, presents a remarkably pure ex- 
ample of the post-Gupta order, with beauti- 
fully carved beam ends in the cornice. 

At the Maladevi at Gyaraspur, a Jain shrine, 
the roof of a small cave is used as the roof of 
the sanctum and the rear of the temple is cun- 
ningly fitted into the hillside. Like the Kum- 
bhagyama at Chitor, it is anekdndaka (having 
more than one sikhara). In this case there are 
nine: the central tower and two small ones 
staggered one above the other at each of the 
corners. Peculiarities of the temple, which 
probably dates from the last half of the ninth 
century, include a garbhagrha with very thin 
walls (no doubt because they do not have to 
support a ceiling) and an oddly placed phamsana 
roof to the hall. On the main offset are large 
blind balconies.5? There is an enormous dis- 
parity between the niches, those on the side 
projections, with decorated jambs and sills and 
of great depth, being some six times the size 
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118. Gyaraspur, Maladevi temple, porch. 
Ninth century, second half 


of some of the small niches with ringed colon- 
nettes. The porch pillars are good examples of 
the post-Gupta style at its most monumental 
[118]. 

At least three post-Gupta temples in Ma- 
dhya Pradesh have triple sanctums, side by 
side.°° In the temple at Menal, probably dat- 
ing from the late eighth century, the shrines, 
although very close together, and sharing an 
extended common porch, are distinct units 
from base to Nagara superstructure. Even here, 
however, the columns are grouped in pairs. At 
the rear, the two outside shrines have a niche 
in the central offset, while the two subsidiary 
offsets are treated as decorated pilasters; the 
central shrine, however, while similar on plan 
at the rear, has perfectly plain walls there, dis- 
tinguished only by a median band, as in the 
Trimirti (Temple IV) at Baroli. This serves 
as a salutary reminder that differences in 
temple-building modes may account for what 
at first seem to be regional differences or de- 
velopments in style. Perhaps as much as a cen- 
tury later the three shrines of Temple No. 3 
at Amvan are built as one. The central one is 
paficaratha at the rear. The flanking shrines 
have no projections but six niches each at rear 
and sides, three at a corner in each group, all 
with stone awnings. The cornice consists of 
two cornices separated by a wide band of al- 
ternating triangles. The stretch up to the base 
of the three separate sikharas is as high again 
as the base and walls below and in parts almost 
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completely ruined.°' There appears to have 
been, in part, an attempt to build a truncated 
portion of sikhara, as at the Telika Mandir, com- 
mon to all three shrines. When the division 
comes, the central tower is much bulkier than 
the lateral ones, reversing the situation at 
Menal. What remains of the fine pillars of the 
shared porch is very similar to those of the 
Maladevi at Gyaraspur [118]. 

The Bajra Math, also at Gyaraspur, of the 
tenth century, again groups its three shrines 
into a single mass.°? Late as it is, it has several 
features in common with temples of the fol- 
lowing period. The central offsets at the rear 
of each shrine project much further than in 
older temples, have little offsets of their own, 
and tend to dwarf their niches. Pendants below 
mouldings become plain triangular teeth. On 
some of the proper offsets, what is more, 
niches are replaced by full-sized figures on the 
walls themselves. Niches also start to appear 
above the cornice. The main sikhara is intact. 
The two flanking shrines are capped by a few 
receding bhiimiprasada tiers stepped back from 
the outer sides and hugging the central sikhara. 

Other heralds of the next period to be seen 
in temples assigned to the late ninth or early 
tenth centuries include two superimposed re- 
gisters of mirtis, often without niches (Kad- 
waha Nos. 3 and 5),°? a profusion of vyalas and 
apsarases, and a tendency to introduce new 
elements, such as niches, to the sikhara, blur- 
ring the clear-cut boundary with the walls and 
giving an impression of haphazardness and 
confusion (Ranmukhesvara at Kukurnath, 
Temple No. 2 at Surwaya).°* Finally, the deep 
but flat cutting of such details as gavaksas, 
which appears to have originated in Gujarat, 
spreads throughout the whole region.°* 

The ninth-century Caturmukha Mahadeva at 
Nachna, known for its Gupta shrine and 
remains, is one of the few surviving post- 
Gupta temples from eastern Madhya Pra- 
desh.°® The Sikhara is said to be later, perhaps 
because the rathas end in points under the 
amalaka. In the sanctum, well lit by three stone 
trellis windows, is a very fine caturmukha 
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11g. Nachna Kuthara, Caturmukha Mahadeva, 
caturmukha linga. Ninth century 


(four-headed) linga [119] very similar in signifi- 
cance to the Sadasiva image.°’ There are niches 
both above the trellis windows - a unique 
arrangement - and at an intermediate level, at 
the corner projections, housing the dikpalas. No 
temples from this period survive in the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab (although several fine doorways 
are preserved in the Lucknow and Allahabad 
museums), but there were some small ones in 
the sub-Himilayan regions.°® Two important 
miirtis of Siva and his consort from Kanauj and 
Ajmer are distinguished alike by the exuber- 
ance of the surrounding figures and the poor 
proportions of the central ones.°? 


120. Nataraja from Ujjain. Ninth/tenth century. 
Gwalior, Archaeological Museum 


The Chaufisat Yogini shrine at Bheraghat, 
near Jabalpur, on an old site, is one of a very few 
open-air temples.’° It is mostly tenth-century, 
with a later shrine in the centre. The sixty- 
four (chaunsat) goddesses, with some associated 
deities, are housed in eighty-one chapels form- 
ing a circle with a diameter of 115 ft (35 m.). 
The majority of the yoginis bear labels, a ver- 
itable biographical dictionary of Hindu tantric 
goddesses. Remarkably homogeneous, their 
elaborate, formal, and rather stiff weightiness 
well illustrates the style at the end of the 
period in eastern Madhya Pradesh. A few 
dancing figures, probably originally Matrkas, in 
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red sandstone, all badly damaged, of a couple 
of centuries earlier closely resemble the danc- 
ing Indrani from Kotah and the well-known 
Nataraja from Ujjain, both now in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Gwalior [120]. They prob- 


ably approximate the post-Gupta norm. 
Beautifully integrated, eminently sculptural, 
unmannered though they are, we miss the 
Gupta magic, its power, its naturalism, and 
even its mannerisms. 


CHAPTER 12 


ORISSA 


We know almost nothing of the history of 
Orissa from the beginning of our era until the 
late sixth century. Roman and Kusana-type 
coins have been found at Sisupalgarh, which 
appears to have continued in occupation until 
the fourth century, and some yaksa and naga 
statues, usually in a very bad state of preser- 
vation, date from this era, when Orissa seems 
to have been outside the boundaries of ortho- 
dox Hinduism. Its exceptionally dislocated 
political history suggests that even in post- 
Gupta times it remained rather backward." In 
the seventh century, however, it became one 
of the most important centres of architecture 
and sculpture, and remained so throughout 
post-Gupta and later Hindu times. Some of 
the earlier temples, never large, are among the 
most enchanting in India.? The richness of 
deeply cut relief sculpture emerging from the 
stone and covering almost the entire fabric at 
first bears the mark of a strong folk tradition; 
the inventiveness of the sculptors survives 
when a more sophisticated idiom takes over. 

By far the largest concentration of temples 
is at Bhubaneswar, jostled by the modern 
town, clustered around the sacred lake Bin- 
dusarowar, and standing in the neighbouring 
fields. The oldest, of the late sixth or early 
seventh century, are probably the three little 
parallel shrines of the SatrughneSvara group, 
mere shells, much restored. They consist only 
of the shrine proper (Orissa: deu/) although 
they almost certainly once possessed front halls 
(Orissa: mukhasala or jagamohana).* Two char- 
acteristic features can be recognized: the eight, 
not nine, grahas (planets) in relief on the lintel 
of one of the sanctum doors; and the band of 
narrative or mythological scenes between the 
bada, the wall area, of the shrine and the 
Sikhara.* Similar bands appear in the same 
place on some of the temples at Osian, a strik- 


ing example of features common to some of 
the most widely separated post-Gupta temples. 

The Parasurame$svara, somewhat larger and in 
a good state of repair, is the best known of the 
earliest Orissa temples.*° Its excessively squat 
deul, crowned by an enormous amalaka, and 
the walls of its mukhasala covered with sculpture 
in low relief lend it a slightly archaic charm 
[121]. A central niche projects from the walls 
below the spire, flanked by two smaller ones 
on either side, each with its own mouldings. 
Since they are all Siva temples, the principal 
niches invariably house images of Parvati (here 
missing), Karttikeya, and GaneSa. The sikhara is 
pancaratha with a boldly projecting central ele- 
ment on each side, widest at the front, with 
one large caitya window at the base below an- 
other bearing a dancing Siva. All these temples, 
with their ‘northern’ sikharas, are classified in 
Orissa as rekha; the other type, the khakhara, has 
a rectangular inner sanctum crowned with a 
barrel-vaulted element (sa/a).° 

The rectangular mukhasala of the 
Parasuramesvara, with its flat roof, raised clere- 
story, internal pillars, and jalas, brings to mind 
first-phase Early Western Calukya mandapas, 
except that here it is the outside walls which 
are richly carved while the interior is almost 
totally plain. The entrance on the side as well 
as at the end of the hall is, moreover, a unique 
feature, not to be repeated in later temples. 
Also typically early is the carving of fairly large 
images directly on to the walls, carrying over 
from one block of masonry to another - pos- 
sible only where the relief is relatively shallow. 
A further sign of an experimental stage is the 
apparently rather chaotic arrangement of 
figures and motifs, perhaps partly due to faulty 
anastylose (rebuilding with the original blocks 
of masonry). Lack of proportion rather than 
lack of order, moreover, seems to mark this 
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121. Bhubaneswar, Parasuramesvara temple. Late sixth/early seventh century 


rich sculptural ornamentation. The rows of 
figures, including the Matrkas with their atten- 
dants, Lakulisa, and the rather rarely depicted 
Candra, seated between ridiculously short pi- 
lasters, are squashed by the towering archi- 
trave above, its outsize gavaksas and figures not 
a great deal smaller than those below. Such 
imbalance is often associated with folk art, and 
there is unquestionably a strong folk element. 
Sometimes one senses - unless the sculptors 
were unusually inept - that a form is being 
attempted for the first time: a GaneSa, for ex- 
ample, has a more or less human face which 


simply broadens out at the bottom and then 
turns into a trunk. The contrast between the 
decoration of the mukhasala of the Parasu- 
ramésvara, with the exception of a parti- 
cularly fine jala carved with musician figures, 
and that of its deul, with a splendid deep-cut 
Karttikeya in a quite sophisticated surround, is 
puzzling, particularly in the light of the un- 
solved mystery as to why there is no architec- 
tural joining up of the two major parts of these 
early temples. All four facades of the deul are 
completely finished and the mukhasala connected 
up as a lean-to.’ 
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Walls, doorways, niches, and windows are 
ornamented with split gavaksas, pilasters with 
vase and foliage capitals (and bases), birds on 
the lower edges of eaves-mouldings, chequer 
patterns, fan-palm bands, rosettes, indeed al- 
most the whole repertory of post-Gupta archi- 
tectural decoration. The lintels, however, 
tend to carry narrative or mythological scenes 
instead of beam-ends carved with lion masks, 
and the mouldings of the door jambs are not 
carried across them. The local folk flavour is 
particularly strong here, perhaps most notice- 
ably in the over-use of dots (pearls?) to outline 
the elements. It is well, however, to remember 
Stella Kramrisch’s words: ‘None of the sculp- 
tures is architectural in the accepted sense for 
none enhances by its effect the function of that 
part which it decorates (decoration as a mere 
embellishment exists only by contrast with and 
as a supplement to naturalistic art); none of 
the carvings moreover is merely decorative for 
each has its meaning at its proper place and is 
an image or symbol.”? 

Three of the earliest temples at Bhubanes- 
war, the Parasuramesvara, the Svarnajalesvara, 
and the Gauri-Sankara, have dkdsalinga finials 
instead of the usual pot shapes.!° There is tex- 
tual evidence for these ‘air lingas’ as the topmost 
members of sikharas. Other early temples 
include the Mohini, the tiny Paschimesvara, and 
the Uttaresvara. The Mohini has its complete 
complement of parsva devatas — accessory deities 
- in the main niches of the deul. The Uttar- 
eSvara, almost all its details plastered over in 
the course of restoration, stands in its own 
compound beside the Bindusarowar, with 
miniature shrines and a small tank. The niche 
sculptures, tall slender figures with noticeably 
small heads, are markedly different from those 
of the other early temples, and one authority 
believes that they were originally installed else- 
where.!! 

Not all the early temples are at Bhubanes- 
war. The temple at Kualo, north-west of Cut- 
tack, is pafcayatana. Some of the ancillary 
shrines are reasonably well preserved. A min- 
ute little Durga temple on the Mahanadi, only 
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12 ft (nearly 4m.) high, is khakhara. With their 
rectangular inner sanctums, these temples, in 
Orissa and elsewhere, are always dedicated to 
Devi in one form or other. '? 

The important Madhukesvara temple at Mu- 
khalingam in Andhra, the ancient Kalinganagara 
and capital of the Eastern Gangas, follows the 
Orissan tradition, although with significant 
differences.'? It is larger than any of the 
temples noted so far, with the usual deul and 
columned mukhasala surrounded by a high- 
walled compound with subsidiary shrines at 
the corners, barrel-roofed shrines at the mid- 
points, and two entrance gateways. Oddly 
enough, while the smaller shrines follow the 
usual Orissa model, the central one has 
niche-less walls, a sikhara of perfectly plain 
superimposed courses with recesses between 
them, and a double amalaka. The great glory of 
the Madhukesvara complex is nonetheless its 
abundant sculpture - fine vegetal scrolls on 
doorways, and the mirtis on the outside walls 
of the front hall. Although a certain folk ele- 
ment persists, Gupta echoes are clearer than 
in the early Bhubaneswar temples. The flor- 
idity and sheer luxuriance of the carving, no 
doubt abetted by the soft khondalite of which 
the temple is built, is of the very essence of 
the post-Gupta style. The most likely date is 
the second half of the eighth century; two 
smaller but fine temples at the same site are 
later. 

To a more advanced though still early stage 
belong four interesting temples, three of them 
in the same part of Bhubaneswar. The 
Markandesvara and the Sisiresvara, both rekha 
deuls (western Indian: Latina type, i.e. 
ekandaka), are practically duplicates. The im- 
ages of both principal and side niches of the 
deul are carved directly out of the stone of 
which the temple is built, a practice discontin- 
ued in later temples since any dislocation 
causes unsightly cracks across the surface. The 
base mouldings are more complex, and so is 
the elevation of the deul, with dmalakas at the 
corners, one above the other. The central ratha 
over the entrance projects considerably 


farther, particularly the caitya windows at the 
“base, corresponding, as in the Early Western 
Calukya Sukanisi, toa vestibule between the deul 
and the front hall, which now has a back wall 
of its own. Interior pillars and side door have 
been abandoned. The mukhasala of the 
Markandesvara is almost entirely modern, but 
the Sisiresvaraand the Simganatha, onanislandin 
the Mahanadi some sixty miles (100km.) up- 
stream from Cuttack, show the ultimate de- 
velopment of the early rectangular front hall. 
At the Sigire$vara a large mirti takes the place of 
the window. At the SisireSvara, as at the 
ParasurameSsvara, the openings have straight 
cross-bars in the Gupta style, but elaborately 
carved and varied with kapotas. In their faith- 
ful adherence to the grille, with its echoes of 
the ancient vedika, these Orissa jalas are 
in marked contrast to the more varied and 
sinuous patterns in contemporary Karnataka. 
Gone is the confusion of the external walls of 
the Parasuramesvara mukhaSala, with its too- 
short pilasters. The decoration of the exterior 
of the Singanatha hall is even more elaborate, 
beautifully organized, in much deeper relief. 
A fine carved band of scenes from the Ramayana 
runs along the base of the roof. 

The Vaital deul, one of the most interesting 
of all Orissa temples, is in the same compound 
as the Sisire$vara, to which it is related in style 
[122]. Itiskhakhara, witha rectangular sanctum. 
On the crowning Sala is a row of three amalakas, 
each with a jar-shaped finial. For once the 
name of the temple (Vaital, having to do with 
vetalas, ghosts, demons, goblins, etc.) directly 
corresponds to a khakhara type named in one of 
the texts, which spells out that Vaitala temples 
are for tantric (Kaula) worship of the Moth- 
ers,!* who indeed occupy the sanctum, with 
Camunda in the central niche. The remaining 
images - and the Vaital deul is unique in Orissa 
in having figures carved on the inside walls of 
the garbhagrha - include some particularly 
ghoulish representations of Bhairava, a terrible 
form of Siva, replete with severed heads, cups 
for blood-drinking, and corpses, all pointing 
to human sacrifice. '* 
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On the other hand, on the back of the deul 
outside the feminine element is all seductive- 
ness and charm. In five niches, not interrupt- 
ing the base mouldings, on either side of a Siva 
Ardhanari stand the first of the full-size kanyas, 
the beautiful female figures looking in a mirror 
(darpanakanyd), tying on a scarf, putting on 
make-up, and so on, for which Orissan temples 
are famous [123]. This long facade at the rear 
is devoid of a central projection. Not so on the 
shorter sides of the deul where they surmount 
a larger central niche, also flanked by a pair of 
women on either side. The middle images are, 
respectively, Parvati and Mahisamardini. The 
front facade, as usual, has the most prominent 
central projection: the upper part of the split 
gavaksa adorning it contains, above, the usual 
dancing Siva and, below, rather surprisingly, a 
Siirya.!® The roof, left plain according to the 
prescription of the Silpa Prakaéa, the eleventh- 
or twelfth-century text quoted above, is in two 
parts; seen from the end, in section, it approxi- 
mates very closely to the outline of a split 
caitya arch. The two pillars of the porch 
formed out of the lower part are in the round 
and surprisingly architectural for an eighth- or 
ninth-century temple outside South India. 
The front hall is exceptional in having little 
rehka deuls at the corners; otherwise it is quite 
plain (unfinished?), in contrast to the abun- 
dantly sculptured wallsoftheadjacent Sisiresvara 
hall. 

Saivism, which was to dominate Orissa until 
at least the thirteenth century, dictates the 
iconography of the early temples. As elsewhere 
during the early Gupta period, the Pasupata 
cult appears to have flourished, for images of 
Lakuliéa abound. Where he is seated (his usual 
pose) with his hands in the preaching mudra 
(dharmacakra) and a pair of deer on the pe- 
destal, there is obvious Buddhist influence.'” 
GaneSa and Karttikeya are required deities in 
the principal niches of the deuls, and the danc- 
ing Siva is the almost inevitable choice on the 
front of the sikhara, but most of the post-Gupta 
images are frequent, too. Ekapad, the one- 
legged Saivite image, was unusually popular in 
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_ 122 and 123. Bhubaneswar, Vaital deul (opposite), 
with detail of woman arranging her scarf (below). 
Late eighth century 
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Orissa. In the earliest sculpture there is a 
strong folk element: figures are squat, and 
when (as commonly) they are seated, the legs are 
particularly awkward. Later, as at Khiching, 
they become more sophisticated, assimilating 
much of the post-Gupta aesthetic, and haloes 
tend to disappear. 

The three hills of Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri, and 
Udayagiri (not the site of the early Jain caves 
near Bhubaneswar), north-east of Cuttack, 
bear important Buddhist remains.'*® At Rat- 
nagiri careful excavation by the Archaeological 
Survey has revealed a large stiipa and two 
viharas, of which the first, Monastery 1, is the 
finest in terms of carved stone decoration to 
have survived in India.‘ Originally at least 
two storeys high, it is of brick with abundant 
stone for doorways, pillars, and images. The 
carved stone base mouldings and _ niched 
figures of the main doorway, in the contem- 
porary Orissa style [124], together with the 
entrance to the central shrine at the back of 
the internal courtyard, constitute some of the 
very finest compositions in existence?° includ- 
ing the most elaborate tala-band, of which 
each element bears three blossoms.?' Espe- 
cially attractive is the chromatic contrast be- 
tween the blue-green chlorite and the local 
khondalite, a garniferous gneiss with plum- 
coloured overtones. The original Monastery 1 
is not documented, but the style of the archi- 
tectural decoration and many of the figural 
carvings leaves no doubt that it belongs to the 
same time - about the eighth century - as the 
Vaital deul and the two other temples at Bhu- 
baneswar mentioned with it.2? There is, in 
fact, some evidence that the same sculptors 
were employed at times, demonstrating a lack 
of sectarian specialization. In a restoration, 
perhaps in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
true arches were constructed over the vesti- 
bules to some of the cells.”* 

The principal image of Monastery 1, con- 
structed in courses of khondalite blocks, is 
Buddha seated under the bodhi tree, 11 ft 
gt in. (3°59m.) high including the base. The 
other images form a notable early Mahayana 
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124. Ratnagiri, Monastery 1, rear wall of front porch and portal. 
Late eighth century 


Vajrayana pantheon. In both chlorite and khon- 
dalite, and of almost universally high quality, 
doubtless for iconographic reasons they often 
show a stylistic affinity to early Pala sculpture 
unknown elsewhere in Orissa. 

Khiching, now remote and difficult of ac- 
cess, was obviously a northern centre of some 
importance. An abundance of sculpture indi- 
cates that there must have been many more 
than the three temples that remain, the largest 
inaccurately rebuilt at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The images are unusually 
large and often of exceptional beauty, tall and 
slender, with gentle ‘archaic’ smiles, exuding 
tenderness and grace. Particularly good are a 
practically free-standing Mahisamardini and a 
seated Siva and Parvati nearly 6 ft (2 m.) high. 

The beautiful ninth-century khakhara Varahi 
shrine at Chaurasi belongs in most respects to 
the culminating phase of the post-Gupta style 
in Orissa.?* It is pancaratha on each of its 
facades, and the tall columnar elements show 
the same tendency to fragmentation by lami- 
nation as some Karnataka temples of the period 


[125]. Here, however, sculpture and ornament 
continue to proliferate, giving a shimmering 
richness of texture, baroque in its liveliness. 
The mukhasala, one of the last on a rectangular 
plan, has an elaborately decorated flat roof, 
one of the friezes showing an army on the 
march. The image in the sanctum is a perfectly 
preserved Varahi, her portly figure contrasting 
with her elaborately carved ringlets. She holds 
a fish in one hand. 

The little scenes on the fabric of the temple 
mostly show acts of copulation. One series 
closely follows a text dealing with erotico- 
religious practices. If the tantric rites associated 
with the Vaital deul seem to have been predom- 
inantly sanguinary, those of the Chaurasi 
temple apparently belonged to the erotic type 
associated with the Kaula Kapalika sect.?5 


125 (opposite). Chaurasi, 
Varahi temple, from the west. 
Ninth century 


CHAPTER 13 


THE DECCAN, MEETING-PLACE OF NORTH AND SOUTH 


In Mahirastra, in the northern Deccan, the 
early part of the period saw intense activity in 
the creation and decoration of cave-shrines 
and monasteries, extending down as far as the 
cave-temples at Badami and Aihole, in the 
northern part of the present state of Karnataka 
(see Chapter 10) west of the centre of the Dec- 
can, sparsely watered by the Malprabha and its 
tributaries but plentifully provided with excel- 
lent sandstone. This was the scene of extra- 
ordinary achievements in temple architecture 
in that mixture of styles henceforth to be the 
hallmark of Deccan architecture and sculpture, 
along with its unique regional elements. ' 

The handful of Gupta shrines that remain, 
many in a state of extreme dilapidation, never- 
theless prove that a number of the character- 
istic features of the Indian temple had evolved 
by c.550. They consist of a raised, usually 
rectangular platform, sometimes already with 
the principal shrine in the centre and subsi- 
diary shrines at the corners, and a sanctum, 
almost invariably windowless and undecor- 
ated, surrounded, in larger shrines, by an en- 
closed ambulatory passage, often lit by stone- 
grilled windows to the outside, usually with an 
elaborately carved entrance doorway, and in 
some cases preceded by a pillared hall. Many 
of these developments can be seen in the 
Mahayana Buddhist caves at Ajanta and else- 
where; given the patronage they attracted and 
the extreme conservatism of Indian builders 
there must have been a reverse flow of influ- 
ence at this time, from the rock-cut monu- 
ments to the new structural temples in stone. 

Less is known about the superstructures of 
the early free-standing temples in brick or 
stone. From infrequent representations on 
stone reliefs and on sealings, principally the 
Kumrahar ‘plaque’ [27K], we know that 
many-storeyed superstructures like that of the 


Mahabodhi at Bodhgaya (before its many re- 
storations) probably existed from Kusana times 
onwards. There are actual Gandhara prototypes 
of one storey [51] for the shrine of the type 
shown on the Ghantasala relief, with its un- 
mistakable Dravida sikhara [27G].? With the 
exception of Bhitargaon [89], however, the 
superstructures of the surviving Gupta tem- 
ples have either disappeared (if they existed) 
or are too ruinous to permit of accurate recon- 
struction. Some small shrines may have had 
two or more low courses topped by an amalaka. 
Sirpur, in the seventh century, presupposes 
earlier forms, following the general model set 
by Bhitargaon (and adumbrated in the ruined 
Deogarh) of a fairly squat tower with slightly 
in-curving sides, incorporating, in highly varied 
ways, blind arcades, large gavaksas (properly 
called candrasalas in the Gupta period), and 
amalakas inset into the corners [154]. 

The many temples built under the Early 
Western Calukyas between the end of the sixth 
century and the end of the eighth, which 
survive practically intact, provide important 
landmarks in the development of the Hindu 
temple. A few seventh- and eighth-century 
temples remain elsewhere in India; but only 
on or near the banks of the Malprabha, in 
north-western Karnataka, however, is such an 
assemblage to be found, and (what is even 
more astonishing) only here is it possible to 
see side by side, and already fully developed, 
temples of the ‘northern’ Nagara type and 
others in the Dravida mode of South India. 
The Nagara type has a ‘tower’ or Sikhara of layer 
on layer of kapotas and gavaksa courses, topped 
by a large amalaka and with smaller ones inset 
at the corners, the Dravida progressively 
smaller storeys surrounded by small pavilions 
and crowned by a dome (the ‘sikhara’ in south- 
ern terminology) above a narrower throat. A 


» third type, the Kalinga, not one of the major 


canonical ones, although later widespread 
throughout Karnataka and into Orissa, also 
appears. This incongruous juxtaposition, and 
the fact that a greater antiquity than now 
seems merited was once assigned to one of the 
temples, the Lad Khan at Aihole, so fired the 
enthusiasm of some early scholars that they 
believed that here lay the cradle of all free- 
standing Indian temple architecture. However, 
in spite of some controversial excavation data, 
probably none of the temples as they stand 
today is earlier than the late sixth century. It 
is now generally accepted that the region was 
a meeting place of styles well on their way 
to development elsewhere, preserved because 
little or no subsequent building has taken place 
at these relatively isolated rural sites. Certain 
features of the Early Western Calukya mandapa 
attached to the front of the shrine proper, in 
conjunction with one or two of the temples, 
alone allow one to glimpse a fairly long period 
of development, a hypothesis to which the dis- 
covery of the remains of a brick pillared hall 
of possibly Satavahana date lends weight.? Even 
so, the type has partial analogues of early date 
elsewhere.* 

Although traces of Buddhist activity, per- 
haps of the sixth century, have been found at 
Badami and Aihole, the earliest excavated cave- 
temples, structural temples, and sculpture for 
which there is more than excavated or inciden- 
tal evidence coincide with the rise to power of 
the Early Western Calukyas in the mid sixth 
century, and are predominantly Hindu with a 
sprinkling of Jain monuments.* The first im- 
portant king of the dynasty was Pulakesin I 
(c. 535-66), but it was Pulakesin II (610-42), 
who defeated the great Harsa of Kanauj and 
captured Kaficipuram, the capital of the Pallavas, 
who extended the Calukya dominions to in- 
clude Maharastra, the Konkan, the whole of 
Karnataka (later English ‘Carnatic’), and per- 
haps even Lata (Gujarat). His reign ended disas- 
trously with the capture of most of his terri- 
tory, including the capital Badami, by the 
Pallava king. Calukya power was soon restored, 
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however, by Pulakesin’s son Vikramaditya I 
(655-81) and continued until the middle of the 
eighth century. 

The Early Western Calukya temples may be 
divided into those of the late sixth, seventh, 
and probably early eighth cenutries at three 
different sites, Badami (ancient Vatapi), Aihole 
(ancient Ayyavole), and Mahakita; anda ‘second 
generation’ in the following century, including 
some far larger than any that had gone before, 
at Pattadakal. The categories are not absolute, 
and some temples at Aihole belong to the early 
eighth century. There are also the rock-cut 
Hindu and Jain temples at Badami, one of them 
(Cave III) an art-historical landmark because, 
alone among the caves, it is dated (578), and 
the smaller but equally fine cave-temples at 
Aihole, all with notable sculpture. 

The finest of the early ‘southern’ temples 
is the so-called Malegitti Sivalaya at Badami 
[126]. Archetypally southern is the configura- 
tion of the vimana (the shrine proper in Dravida 
temples). Its superstructure consists of storeys 
(talas) with small solid pavilions forming a 
continuous parapet (hdra) around the central 
edifice, which culminates in a dome-like ele- 
ment, octagonal, round, or square, called a 
Sikhara (not to be confused with the whole 
superstructure of a ‘northern’ temple). The pay- 
ilions at the corners (kosthas or karnakutas) are 
square on plan, with oblong ones with barrel 
roofs (Salas) in between, interspersed with panj- 
aras, projections topped by a large candrasala 
(gavaksa). Although both types of superstruc- 
ture may occasionally accommodate an upper 
shrine room, the storeys or tiers are not de- 
signed to provide internal space. The elevation 
of the main storey reflects a strict architectural 
order which, although elaborated, will, in the 
Tamil region, remain virtually unchanged 
until modern times: first a square-edged 
plinth, then a large swelling semicircular 
moulding (kumuda) with a dado (kantha) 
above, surmounted by the characteristic 
Indian eaves moulding (kapota), and two nar- 
row mouldings with the heads of mythical ani- 
mals superimposed. Above the main walls is 
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126. Badami, Malegitti Sivalaya temple. Seventh century 


y¥ another larger kapota in its original position as 


eaves, with another animal frieze, and, over 
the mandapa as well as the main shrine, the 
hara of miniature (solid) buildings. The main 
walls themselves are articulated in accordance 
with the pavilions above, with stone windows 
in the recesses and proper or blind niches in 
the projecting bays. Whether the wall is flat, 
or whether it is articulated into bays and re- 
cesses in what has been called the ‘pilastered 
wall’? a fundamental characteristic of the 
‘southern style’ and an obvious survival from 
wooden construction, it bears the slender pi- 
lasters, with their capitals and corbels, no 
longer of any structural significance but simply 
carved upon the masonry blocks, sometimes 
polygonal rather than rectangular, which com- 
prise the walls. There are two large door- 
keepers beside the entrance to the mandapa - a 
‘southern’ feature. On plan, the temple con- 
sists of a sanctum or vimana, a pillared hall, 
and a small porch. It is notable that, as in the 
case of all Early Western Calukya temples, the 
vimana is narrower than the mandapa. 

There are three other ‘southern’ temples in 
Badami, in various states of dilapidation. The 
famous Meguti temple at Aihole is Jain, built, 
according to a celebrated inscription, in 634,° 
though part of it is later. It has a curious plan, 
and it is impossible even to conjecture about 
the original superstructure. The wall fabric, 
however, is typically ‘southern’, and the bold 
mouldings at the base sufficiently resemble 
those of the Malegitti Sivalaya to indicate a 
similar date for both. 

Nagral (or Nagaral) is the only important 
temple not at one of the main sites.” Although 
the superstructure of its vimana is largely in 
ruins, it has ‘southern’ features characteristic 
of Early Western Calukya temples and no 
others. The square columns of the porch are 
carved with large mithuna figures. More im- 
portant, the mandapa has a raised clerestory 
and is roofed with large slabs of stone, over 
the joints are placed what are best described 
as stone logs split in two and set with the flat 
surface down. —, 
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From Badami a pilgrim road, some of it on 
the sheet rock characteristic of the region, 
leads over the hills to Mahakita, a typical tirtha 
(holy place). A Vijayanagara-period torana 
stands on the upland before the path dips 
down into a little glen between the hills where, 
grouped around a sacred tank fed by springs 
and surrounded by a wall, stand some 
twenty-five shrines, large and small, some with 
vimanas of the ‘southern’ type, some with 
‘northern’-style sikharas, and one with a Ka- 
linga superstructure of the same type as the 
Mallikarjuna at Aihole. The two largest temples 
are the Mahakutesvara and the Mallikarjuna, 
both intact and both of the same general type 
as Nagral, but larger and provided with statues 
in external niches. It was long believed that 
the Mahakutesvara was the temple referred to in 
the famous inscription dated 601 on a pillar 
now in Bijapur which formerly stood outside 
the enclosure. The heavy whitewash masking 
the outside and the tastelessly modernized in- 
terior long made stylistic evaluation difficult, 
but now drawn elevations permit the two tem- 
ples to be compared, and it seems probable 
that they both belong, along with the Nagral 
temple, to the third or fourth quarter of the 
seventh century.'° 

The third important site, with by far the 
greatest number of early temples, is Aihole 
[127], today an insignificant village. Many of 
the temples were used until recent times as 
houses or cattle byres the names of whose 
former owner they sometimes bear (e.g. Lad 
Khan). Aihole’s ancient prestige is witnessed 
however by the remains of a massive city wall 
and its entrances, at times complete with 
merlons, the only such fortification to have 
survived from such early times. The Meguti, 
already mentioned, dominates the town from 
a small acropolis. 

A number of temples, notably Nos. 9, 12 
(Tarappa Gudi), and 14 (Huchimalligud1) 
[128], have ‘northern’ sikharas, relatively sim- 
ple but fully developed, with a ratha on each 
side and amalakas at intervals at the corners. 
On the facade, at the base of the sikhara is a 
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projecting element called a nasika or Sukanasa, 
and there is also a monumental gavaksa, usually 
with a dancing Siva in relief at the centre. The 
sikhara was crowned with a huge monolithic 
amalaka, the flattish ribbed circular stone which 
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128. Aihole, Huchimalligudi temple. Seventh/eighth century 


is a characteristic of the ‘northern’ style. The 
temples are preceded by the typical Early 
Western Calukya hall and porch. The hall is 
divided by four pillars into a nave and two 
aisles. Over the nave is a raised clerestory with 


129. Brahma on a ceiling slab from Aihole. Seventh century. 


Bombay, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 
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richly decorated sides, on occasion pierced by 
openings which actually admit light. The three 
central roofing slabs are elaborately carved 
with murtis (embodiments in sculpture of a god) 
of Visnu, Siva, and Brahma and a host of atten- 
dant figures, some of them among the finest of 
Early Western Calukya works [129]. The 
porches also may have ceiling slabs carved 
with nagas coiled in a spiral, a motif already 
present in the Badami cave-temples. 

Significantly, however, the external walls 
are of plain ashlar masonry, usually pierced by 
small square windows with plain stone grilles 
but only rarely accommodating niches. They 
are never articulated or carved with pilasters. 
These features, as much as the ‘northern’ 
sikhara with which they are associated, attest to 
a completely different tradition from that of 
the ‘southern’ type temple, although both have 
accommodated themselves to the typical Early 
Western Caliikya ground plan and mandapa. In 
Nos. 9 and 14, the sides of the porch are 
walled off at waist height, sculptured in relief 
on the outside and formed into benches on the 
inside. The inner sanctum of the Huchimal- 
ligudi (as of No. 15, the Cikki Gudi) is inter- 
nal, i.e. not attached to the rear of the 
mandapa; here the sikhara rises directly above 
it. Most of these temples would appear to date 
from the end of the seventh century and the 
beginning of the eighth. 

It is impossible to do justice, in a small 
compass, to the wealth and variety of small 
shrines at Aihole. Some have simple ‘southern’ 
domes, others a superstructure of one or two 
courses topped by a dome, others again are 
simply small mandapas with an area parti- 
tioned off for the sanctum. This abundance is 
not a local phenomenon: for every shrine large 
or important enough to find its way into art- 
historical books and monographs there exist a 
score of smaller or ruined edifices, often of 
considerable antiquity. Temple 73 (Mal- 
likarjuna), in plan a conventional Early Western 
Calukya temple of the ‘first generation’, de- 
serves mention for its Kalinga-type super- 
structure, a succession of evenly spaced 
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kapotas girdling a straight-sided pyramidal 
tower with a large stone jar or kalasa on its flat 
top.'! In the immediate region are the similar 
Temple No. 10 at Aihole and one at Mahakita; 
the nearest early parallels elsewhere are some 
of the early temples in Saurastra of the so- 
called pharnsana type.'? 

The famous Lad Khan temple, probably 
originally dedicated to Sirya-Narayana, is one of 
the key buildings of the early period, although 
it remains problematical.'* Except for the very 
large porch with its figure-bearing pillars in- 
dicating the front, the plan is that of an un- 
differentiated square hall, with a central square 
of twelve pillars supporting a raised clerestory 
and enclosing an inner group of four pillars 
[130]. A small enclosure against the back wall, 
now enshrining a linga, appears to be an after- 
thought, and the Nandi (bull) in the centre of 
the temple is also later. On the other hand, the 
little aedicule on the roof, to which there is no 
access from the interior, is original and bears 
reliefs of Visnu and Surya. The heavy roof 
slabs, with long log-like stones over the joints, 
are typical of all the mandapas at Aihole. The 
exterior is an unusual combination of ‘pilas- 
tered wall’ at the corners and huge structural 
pillars and corbels with, in between, massive 
ashlar masonry in level courses and large 
stone-grilled windows. Between the outside 
pillars of the porch are benches with 
purnakalasas (literally ‘full [with foliage] vases’) 
between miniature relief pilasters on the backs, 
as in the Huchimalligudi and Temple 13. 
These and the richly decorated interior col- 
umns and clerestory are in a style so similar to 
that of many other temples near by that they 
preclude any date earlier than the end of the 
sixth century; indeed the Lad Khan may not be 
one of the earliest temples at Aihole. Recent 
excavations around it have revealed a pre- 
viously unsuspected height to its base. 

The Gaudargudi (No. 13), next to the Lad 
Khan, has long been ignored because of the 
encroachment of neighbouring buildings and 
because the level to which the ground had 
risen partly obscured its most remarkable fea- 


130. Aihole, Lad Khan temple. Late sixth/seventh century. Plan 
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131. Aihole, Gaudargudi temple. Late sixth/early seventh century 


ture [131]. An early pillared hall of the type 
indigenous to the region, built of wood and 
without walls, had been postulated by Percy 
Brown, in a reconstruction, as the origin of the 
Lad Khan.'* Half-logs were used to hold down 
the thatched roof. The fencing of the space 
between the outer pillars to prevent the entry 
of animals serves as the backs of benches. The 


Gaudargudi is just such a building, except that 
it is rectangular and in stone, with an internal 
row of columns leading to the sanctum. In 
plan it resembles the Huchimalligudi; the dif- 
ference lies in the absence of external walls, 
the space between the outside columns being 
filled with a parapet which serves as the back 
of benches on the inside. The garbhagrha is 


rectangular, and an inscription records that the 
temple, as one would expect, was dedicated to 
Durga. Three low arcades of small pilasters like 
those on the clerestories of Early Western 
Calukya mandapas, surmounted by two kapo- 
tas, rise unbroken above nave and sanctum. It 
is difficult to imagine any further element to 
this rectangular superstructure. Recent exca- 
vations show the foundations of the temple to 
be lower than those of the adjacent Lad Khan, 


132. Aihole, Durga temple. Eighth century, first quarter 


and it has been dated to the early fifth century; 
on stylistic grounds, however, the present ed- 
ifice cannot be earlier than the middle of the 
sixth, and a date in the early seventh century 
would seem the most appropriate. '* 

Even in an architectural milieu marked by 
extraordinary eclecticism, the Durga temple 
stands out by its triumphant oddity fr32) ot 
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is apsidal-ended, like the shrines at Ter and 
Chezarla and the nearby Chikka Mahakut, a 
type not very common but perennial, quite 
widely distributed at this time, and going back 
to the origins of religious architecture in India 
[34].!7 But whereas apsidal-ended temples are 
invariably surmounted by a barrel roof, 
rounded off at the rear as its name, hastiprstha 
or ‘elephant back’, implies, the Durga is roofed 
in the usual flat Early Western Calukyan man- 


ner, with a clerestory over the nave. Uniquely, 
over the sanctum rises a ‘northern’ sikhara.'® 
The high base has many analogues in the re- 
gion, none as ornate. The substitution for the 
wall of a peristyle of pillars, continuing those 
of the porch around the whole temple, has a 
precedent, moreover, in the Gaudargudi. The 
sculptors have taken full advantage of this 
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arrangement, and also of the niches around the 
exterior of the sanctum wall, which they have 
filled with mirtis, notable among them splendid 
images of Durga and Siva [133]. With its out- 
standingly rich sculpture, including a superb 
doorway and narrative friezes, the Durga tem- 
ple is the most splendid, as well as the largest, 
of all the ‘first-generation’ temples; interest- 


133. Aihole, Durga temple, Siva. 
Eighth century, first quarter 
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ingly, it is the only one that appears larger in 
real life than in photographs. The remains of 
its gopura (entrance gateway) indicate the larg- 
est known of such early date. The Durga tem- 
ple is very probably of the first quarter of the 
eighth century. 

The four Kunti temples form a rough 
square.!° They ring further changes on the 
basic ground plan of the Early Western Calukya 
mandapa temple, with one side of the rectangle 
turned into a pillared porch and a garbhagrha 
simply built against the opposite wall. The 
south-east and north-west temples have mi- 
thuna pillar figures, the south-east ones similar 
in style to mithunas on the Durga temple and, 
like them, surmounted by massive roll-mould- 
ing corbels. The temples would seem to be of 
about 700-750, the north-eastern shrine, the 
only one with a superstructure, with later 
features. Why the four shrines are so closely 
grouped, two of them linked by a four-pillar 
porch, is not known.?° They may foreshadow 
the multiple-shrine temples (with intercon- 
nected garbhagrhas) so popular later in 
Karnataka. The earliest of these, the Jambulinga 
in Badami (696), is, with the Meguti, the only 
dated ‘first-generation’ Early Western Calukya 
temple.?! The cruciform plan of the Jambu- 
linga is forward-looking, but its sculptural de- 
coration, notably the ceiling slabs, shows signs 
of archaism and declining standards. 

The quite prolific sculpture of the ‘first- 
generation’ Early Western Calukya temples is in 
a mixture of styles whose origins or analogues 
are to be found outside the region, leavened 
with a strong indigenous element, paralleling 
the architecture but with no broad correlations 
with it.” Oddly enough the two fine mirtis of 
the Malegitti Sivalaya are very close to early 
post-Gupta sculpture in the north - basically 
naturalistic, yet over-sophisticated and rather 
blatantly assertive. Weapons and symbols are 
confidently individual, the attendants stylishly 
mannered, in the best Gupta tradition, of 
whichthe mirtis of the Mallikarjunaat Mahakita 
represent a debased version. A softer and quite 
charming early post-Gupta style marks the 
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134. Aihole, Rava 
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mithunas in temples as diverse as the Lad Khan 
and the Durga, and there is an occasional folk 
element, for example in the popular Asvamukhi 
pillar sculptures, where the prim horse-headed 
yaksi is boisterously approached by the male 
figure or stands demurely beside him. 

The post-Gupta style is at its purest and 
best, however, in some of the niche figures of 
the peristyle inside the Durga temple, parti- 
cularly the Durga, the Narasimha, and the Siva 
[133]. Naturalism has largely been superseded 
by abstraction. Jewellery, for example, is 
sculptural rather than realistic; attendant 
figures tilt at impossible angles. The mirtis on 
one of the smaller Mahakita temples are ina less 
powerful, more sinuous style which probably 
also characterized the still imperfectly revealed 
sculptures of the Mahakutesvara, two-armed and 
iconographically more simple. 

There is little real evidence for Pallava in- 
fluence. Pillars with large standing figures, 
usually mithunas here, belong ultimately to the 
tradition of carved Buddhist stambhas, but in 
free-standing buildings they do not appear in 
the south until the late Cola period, long after 
Andhra and elsewhere. Ceilings elaborately 
carved with iconographic themes also remain 
purely Early Western Calukya for a century or 
two until they emerge in later post-Gupta tem- 
ples in Rajasthan and in Orissa. On the borders 
of many are the Guardians of the Quarters, 
particularly popular from now on in Karnataka. 
Standing Lakulisas are favoured and so are nar- 
rative friezes, usually of scenes from the Krsna 
legend. Those in the Upper Temple in the 
North Fort again probably predate those at 
Osian by a couple of centuries. Unique to the 
region are stone lotus-headed women in a pos- 
ture of parturition; a number survive loose at 
Mahakita and Aihole.”? 

Most unaccountable of all, since stylistically 
they have neither predecessors nor successors, 
are the mirtis in the Brahmanical cave 
(Ravanaphadi) at Aihole. These splendid large 
figures - a dancing Siva surrounded by standing 
Matrkas, an Ardhanari, and an exceptional Siva 
Gangadhara with the three river-goddesses 


[134], let alone the ‘Scythian’ dvarapalas - have 
no counterparts in the caves at Badami.”* More- 
over there is little to connect the rather brutish 
figures there with the slender, tall-crowned 
images at Aihole, the long shafts of their 
weapons resting on the ground, to whom one 
idiosyncrasy carried almost to the point of 
mania - the scoring of drapery with parallel 
lines - gives an obsessive family air. The lay- 
out is also foreign to the region; it is closest to 
that of the Ramesvara at Ellora. 

Early Western Calukya architecture reached 
the climax of its second phase at Pattadakal, a 
few miles downstream from Aihole on the 
Malprabha and possibly an exclusively cere- 
monial site. Oddly enough, of the four large 
temples built here in the first half of the eighth 
century, only one, the Papanatha, is Nagara, de- 
spite the predominance of the type at Alampur 
a hundred and fifty miles to the east. The 
three other temples are uncompromisingly 
Dravida. The earliest, named the Sangamesvara 
or Sri Vijayesvara after its builder, Vijayaditya- 
SatyaSraya (696-733), does not even have a 
nasika, reflecting the absence of a vestibule to 
the sanctum, whose walls are inordinately 
thick. The mandapa has partially disappeared. 
The Virupaksa and the Mallikarjuna were built 
by two sisters, successively the queens of Vi- 
kramaditya II (733-46), the son of Vijayaditya 
and conqueror of Kafci. The Virupaksa [135], 
with its enclosure wall composed in part of 
shrines and its small gopura, was certainly in- 
spired by the Kailasanatha at Kafici. It has in 
addition, facing the entrance to the main shrine, 
a large Nandi pavilion housing Siva’s bull - the 
first of its kind. The Virupaksa was then 
probably, with K aici, the largest and most ornate 
temple in India; at any rate, none has survived 
of equal size and splendour. The Mallikar- 
juna is almost as big. Both have nasikas. The 
importance accorded to the mandapas, the 
beauty of the jalas, surpassed only by a few 
Ganga ones, and the fondness for large mithuna 
figures are all in the Early Western Calukya tradi- 
tion. Only the porches and the way in which 
reliefs stray from the niches on to the walls 
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135. Pattadakal, Virupaksa temple. 
Mid eighth century. 
Elevation and half plan 


belong to the more cosmopolitan post-Gupta 
style. 

The Virupaksa and the Mallikarjuna are 
Dravida in almost all their architectural details, 
their pilasters, corbels, gavaksas, and _ base 
mouldings. Some features, like the yali friezes 
above the kapotas both of the base and the 
main cornice, the makaratoranas above the 
niches, and the style of the dvarapalas, are un- 
cannily similar to those of Early Cola temples 
a century and a half or two centuries later. 
The influence of Pallava architecture, the more 
or less contemporary style in Tamilnadu, on 
details and on sculptural style is more difficult 
to detect. The intense rivalry between the Pal- 
lava and Early Western Calukya monarchs dur- 


ing the seventh and eighth centuries led to the 
capture of each other’s capital at least once, so 
that opportunities for artistic interchange 
doubtless existed, but we do not yet know 
quite how they were taken up. 

From the outset the richly decorated inter- 
iors of the temples of the Deccan drew upon 
their own cave tradition and ultimately on 
Gupta sources rather than upon Tamilnadu 
where, until a very late date, interiors are 
starkly unadorned. The Pattadakal temples, in- 
cluding the Dravida ones, continue the local 
tradition. The interior pillars of the Virupaksa 
are carved with scenes from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata; similar reliefs in the Mal- 
likarjuna relate episodes from the Krsna 
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136. Ellora, Kailasa temple. Eighth century, second half 


story.2* Only in the iconography of some of 


their images is there a clear-cut debt to the 
Pallavas: one is claimed to be otherwise exclu- 
sive to Tamilnadu, and both Lingodbhava and 
Tripurantaka are ubiquitous there and some- 
what rare elsewhere.?° 

Of the four temples at Pattadakal with 
Nagara sikharas, by far the largest is the 
Papanatha. Distinguished by two mandapas in 
series, and consequently disproportionately 
long in relation to the sanctum and to the 
height of the ‘northern’ sikhara (both probably 
planned or built before the rest of the temple), 
the Papanatha probably followed the Virupaksa 
in time.?” Any change of design or dedication 
was almost certainly made before the construc- 
tion of either of the mandapas. The temple 
is remarkable for udgamas over the niches of 
the Rajasthan honeycomb ‘type, and for the 
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Ramayana reliefs on the outside walls, some 
bearing the names of the sculptors, a very rare 
occurrence in India. They are occasionally du- 
plicated on the Virupaksa temple: sculptors 
thus working on two temples in completely 
different traditions is the most striking proof 
that the variety of styles for which the region 
is noted does not necessarily presuppose dis- 
tinct groups of stone carvers. 

Begun but perhaps not completed by Krsna 
I (756-73), the Kailasa at Ellora is the largest 
and most splendid rock-cut monument in the 
world [136]. A passage from one of two con- 
temporary copper-plate inscriptions fervently 
eulogizing the temple conveys the deep 
impression it must have created at the time: 


A temple [was caused to be constructed] on the hill 
at Elapura, of a wonderful structure, - on seeing 
which the best of immortals who move in celestial 


_ 137. Ellora, Kailasa temple. 
“Eighth century, second half. Plan 
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cars, struck with astonishment, think much con- 
stantly, saying, ‘this temple of Siva is self-existent; in 
a thing made by art such beauty is not seen, a temple 
the architect-builder of which, in consequence of the 
failure of his energy as regards [the construction of | 
another such work, was himself suddenly struck 
with astonishment, saying “Oh, how was it that I 
built 1:77 °2* 


Elapura has been identified as the modern El- 
lor (or Elda) and it is tempting to speculate that 
the architect’s failure refers to one of the two 
incomplete monoliths to the north of the 
Kailisanatha. The breathtaking size of this tem- 
ple, which still makes a powerful impression, 
is suggested by the way in which it was created 
[137]. Two great trenches some 300 ft (go m.) 
long were dug into the hillside at the level of 


the surrounding countryside, connected at the 
deepest point at the rear by another trench 
some 175 ft (53 m.) across.?? The temple thus 
appears to rise from a vast courtyard at ground 
level. The great mass of rock between the 
trenches, rising to nearly 100 ft (30m.) at its 
highest point, was to become the temple, con- 
sisting of a three-storey vimana and a mandapa 
flanked by two giant dhvajastambhas (free- 
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standing columns, usually placed before the 
entrance to a shrine, literally ‘flag pillars’) 
bearing the trident, Siva’s emblem, and a Nandi 
pavilion.2° The temple is Saiva, as the name 
Kailasa, Siva’s abode, implies, and the god is 
enshrined in the vimana in the form of a huge 
linga. Out of the curtain wall left at the entrance 
was carved an elaborate (for the period) go- 
pura. All around the temple, galleries and 
shrines were cut out of the natural rock, some 
two storeys high, containing a great number of 
images. It was probably this surrounding ‘wall’ 
of cloister and shrines, together with the fact 
that both have a detached mandapa, that 
prompted comparison of the Kailasa with its 
namesake at Kafici. The Virupaksa at Pattadakal 
has also been put forward as a prototype, with 
more reason, since it is nearly contemporary; 
what is more, the region of Pattadakal was 
brought under Rastrakita rule by Krsna I. Its 
sculpture too, although in a softer and more 
lyrical style, brings to mind the Kailasa. Except 
for certain details, the Kailasa is completely 
Dravida. 

It has been estimated that the construction 
of a built temple of equal size and elaboration 
would have involved more labour, bearing in 
mind the transport of the stone and the need 
for scaffolding (not required here, since work 
was undertaken from the top down). The 
Kailasa, however, stands mostly in shadow in 
a pit, and it was partly to counteract this dis- 
advantage that the relatively small vimana was 
built on a monumental plinth 25 ft (7.5 m.) 
high, supported by massive elephants and 
lions. 

No pains have been spared in the sculptural 
decoration, full but not over-dense. Narrative 
friezes, great mythological panels, and indivi- 
dual mirtis all abound. Although the temple is 
Saiva, friezes one above another relate stories 
from both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana in 
a style very similar to those on the interior 
pillars of the Virupaksa at Pattadakal. Among 
the Ramayana subjects is the rarely depicted 
Rape of Sita. The famous Ravana shaking Kailasa 
has an exceptional dramatic quality based on 


psychological contrasts and tensions. The 
demon king, in a sort of cave under the ‘moun- 
tain’, is completely in the round. Durga fighting 
the Demon Buffalo, of Pallava inspiration, is 
a young Valkyrie riding into battle on her lion. 
Particularly fine are the three river-goddesses 
in the largest of the chapels cut into the cliff 
surrounding the temple, though the Sarasvati 
is no longer extant. She is rarely represented; 
even rarer are some of the miirtis in the galler- 
ies. 

Two principal considerations — the existence 
of more than one style of sculpture, and the 
fact that the base, including the great band of 
elephants and lions which appear to support 
it, is grossly out of proportion to the height of 
the vimana proper - have led to the hypothesis 
that modifications and extensions continued 
under Krsnaraja’s successors; but it is doubtful 
that patronage would have extended over so 
very long a period.*' Two Jain temples at the 
extreme northern end of the scarp, the Indra 
Sabha and the Jagannatha Sabha, were probably 
the last works undertaken at Ellora. The Indra 
Sabha, a smaller version of the great Siva temple, 
complete with a small gopura, houses some 
fine sculpture, and the decoration is of a very 
high order. The unfinished Chota Kailas is yet 
another version, even smaller. 

The early Rastrakitas thus carried the 
Dravida style into the northernmost Deccan, 
but there is so far no record of any structural 
temples there in the ‘southern’ style of their 
great rock-cut works at Ellora.3? Nor did this 
style persist as such even in central Karnataka, 
where so many fine Dravida temples had been 
built under the Early Western Calukyas. By the 
end of the eighth century the genesis can al- 
ready be perceived of Karnataka’s distinctive 
contribution to Indian temple. architecture 
which culminated, in the Later Hindu Period, 
in the Hoysala style. The transformation is 
exceptionally easy to follow, beginning in the 
Jain temple at Pattadakal, in some of the late 
temples at Aihole, in the Kallesvara at Kuk- 
kanur, and in the large Jain temple at 
Lakkundi.** These are all essentially Dravida, 


e but the subordination of architectural features 
to the overall decorative ensemble, dominated 
by vertical elements, has already begun. Long, 
thin pilasters and niches crowd the walls. The 
pavilions of the vimana become rows of narrow 
vertical slabs, as first seen in the superstruc- 
ture of the north-east Kunti temple at Aihole. 
The sikhara (in the ‘southern’ sense of the 
word), invariably squarish in general outline, 
begins to break up, on plan, into two or more 
recessed planes on each of the four sides. The 
niches turn into mere appliqué decorative 
features, no longer capable of housing sculp- 
ture, and the careful distinction between 
architecture and images, so essential to the 
classical Dravida style, vanishes altogether. 
The effect, at an advanced stage, is of an assem- 
blage of innumerable small vertical blocks of 
masonry, a palimpsest upon which the basic 
features of a Dravida temple faintly emerge. 
Pillars are no longer four-sided or polygonal 
but round and turned on a lathe, and multiple 
shrines like the Banantigudi at Aihole become 
the rule rather than the exception for larger 
temples. 

The surviving shrines of the ninth and tenth 
centuries in southern Karnataka, usually asso- 
ciated with the Gangas, a local dynasty, are 
more or less provincial versions of Late Pallava 
and Early Cola types - well built, chaste, but 
rather barren, with a dearth of external niche 
sculptures in spite of some fine images inside. 
Less well proportioned but far more lively in 
surface texture, the rather more important 
temples of the Nolambas, another local dy- 
nasty, favour parallel groupings rather than the 
cruciform arrangement, sharing a mandapa, 
common elsewhere in Karnataka. 

In Kolar District to the east, the Ramesvara 
at Avani comprises four shrines, all but one 
with its own mandapa, and all but one side by 
side. The Satrughnésvara, with a Ganga inscrip- 
tion but a modern brick superstructure, is 
probably the earliest. The Laksmanesvara, 
somewhat later, already shows the Karnataka 
tendency to crowd the vertical elements. At 
least one of the other vimanas has a superstruc- 
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ture built entirely of brick, as became common 
in Tamilnadu towards the end of the Cola 
period. In spite of later additions, the Ramesvara 
is perhaps the earliest example of a number of 
separate shrines and other structures within a 
large walled enclosure.** 

The twin shrines at Nandi, the Bhoganandi- 
vara and the Arunacalesvara, are probably 


138. Nandi, Arunacalesvara temple, 
jala carved with musicians and dancers. 
Ninth century 
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ninth-century and have Nolamba associa- 
tions.>5 The upper storeys are of stone, except 
for the sikhara of the Arunacalesvara. The min- 
iature shrines on the haras are interspersed with 
sculpture, carved fully in the round. The or- 
nate somasutra or pranala, the gargoyle-ltke 
spout, always to be found on the north side, 
which carries the liquids poured over the 
image in the sanctum to the outside is in each 
case a makara head, with human figures carved 
onthe sidesinrelief. The Bhoganandisvara soma- 
sutra is particularly fine.*° Some of the hall 
pillars and those of the two (now enclosed) 
Nandi pavilions, including their cushion capi- 
tals and outsize square abaci, are in the purest 
Early Cola style. Unique is the beautifully ex- 
ecuted little mandapa linking the two shrines. 
Rarely if ever have later additions been so logi- 
cally and symmetrically incorporated into the 
original twin-shrine arrangement, the Amman 
(goddess) shrine equidistant from the two be- 
hind the linking mandapa and the two Nandi 
shrines neatly enveloped by the Vijayanagara- 
period mandapa. The jalas are particularly 
splendid, sometimes filled by a single figure, 
like the musicians and dancers of the linking 
mandapa [138] or the Arunacalesvara’s dancing 
Siva. 

The Camundaraya, built about 980 on the 
Candragiri, the lower of the two hills at Sravana 
Belgola, is a fairly large, austere temple with an 
interior stairway leading up to the roof of the 
mandapa. The carved doorway is the only 
concession to Karnataka tradition. The small 
but carefully restored three-shrined (trikdta) 
Jain basti (temple) in the village of Chik Han- 
asoge near the Kaveri river, some 30 miles 
(50km.) upstream from Seringapatam, has a 
fan-palm (td/a) band around one of its door- 
ways, by far the southernmost example of this 
typical late Gupta and post-Gupta feature.37 
There is also some fine sculpture inside.38 The 
important temple at Kambadahalli near Sravana 
Belgola is paticakuta, five-shrined - a plan best 
described as a cross of Lorraine without the 
lowest vertical element and with shrines at the 
topmost point and the ends of the horizon- 
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tals.3° It originally consisted only of the top 
three shrines, in a fairly pure Late Pallava/ 
Early Cola style. Exceptionally for southern 
Karnataka at this period, statues (standing 
Jinas) occupy most of the niches. There are 
three sikharas - square, octagonal, and round. 
The open mandapa houses splendid free- 
standing black stone images. 

Finally, in the very south of Karnataka, al- 
most at the Nilgiri Hills, in the isolated village 
of Narasamangalam stands the exquisite little 
RamalingeSsvaratemple|[139].*° Thedate usually 
assigned to it - c.800 - may be too early 
because of its remarkabie resemblance to the 
Early Cola temple at Pullamangainear Tanjavur, 
with projecting panjaras coming right down to 
the base mouldings.*! There are no niches or 
wall reliefs; instead, stucco figures stand free 
on the panjaras or among the pavilions of the 
upper storeys. They have been restored from 
decay, but judging from earlier photographs 
their original quality was high. Inside there 
are some fine carved beams and an excepticn- 
ally good ceiling panel, a dancing Siva in the 
centre surrounded by the dikpalas. Such ceiling 
slabs are found in all the finer temples in 
Karnataka at this period. A separate shrine 
houses a complete set of intact but rather life- 
less Matrkas accompanied by figures of more 
distinction, notably the Virabhadra. 

At Alampur to the north-east, some hundred 
and fifty miles east of Badami and Aihole, near 
the confluence of the Tungabhadra and the 
Krishna, and elsewhere to the east and 
south-east as far as the Nallamala Hills and 
beyond, more temples have survived. At 
Alampur influences are mixed, as throughout 
the ‘borderlands’ at this time, but more pre- 
dominantly ‘northern’ than to the west.4? Of 
the Navabrahma group, all but one, the Taraka 
Brahma, have Nagara sikharas of the triratha 
type. The temples are typically post-Gupta, 
with close affinities to Rajasthan and Orissa. 
‘Northern’ are the Ganga and Yamuna at the 
bases of door jambs, image niches on the walls 
even of the enclosed sanctum, and, outside, 
niches with honeycomb udgamas. The char- 
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139. Narasamangalam, Ramalingesvara temple, from the north-west. ¢c. 800 or later 
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140. Alampur, Svarga Brahma temple, porch and jala interrupted by a Trivikrama image. 
Late seventh century 


acteristic nasika projects in front of the sikhara, 
corresponding to a vestibule (antard/a) on plan 
and usually in the shape of an enormous 
gavaksa framing a dancing Siva, as at Aihole, and 
also at Pattadakal, where the great Dravida tem- 
ples share the same feature. In other respects 
the Alampur shrines resemble the early 
Karnataka mandapa temple, with its raised 
clerestory above the nave, its enclosed garbha- 
grha, and its fondness for windows, often triple, 
and for porches, although at Alampur there is 
no partial walling-up between the pillars. 

In the finest of the temples, the Svarga 
Brahma [140], built, according to an inscrip- 


tion, during the reign of Vinayaditya (681-96), 
the walls themselves bear large relief sculp- 
tures. Such typical post-Gupta motifs appear 
as square bosses representing rafter ends in 
the base, tala capitals, and the pot and foliage, 
both at the base of pillars and as their capital. 
Porches are built outside windows which co- 
incide with the niches inside on the walls of 
the garbhagrha. The latest of the temples at 
Alampur, the Viéva Brahma, although the quality 
of the sculpture is high, tends to over-decor- 
ation in the later Karnataka manner, and to the 
breaking up of surfaces into vertical lamina- 
tions. Also Karnatakan is the partiality for the 


_ dikpalas, the Guardians of the Quarters,** who 
occupy ten of the twelve external niches of the 
Svarga Brahma. They are usually rather stiff 
compared with the wall sculptures here, and 
with the panels at the centre of the triple win- 
dows. The Visva Brahma has lost most of the 
images from its twenty-two niches; apart from 
mithunas and the occasional mirti lower down 
on the walls, the sculpture is concentrated at 
the level of the niche pediments. The 
Bhiksatana of the Svarga Brahma and the beau- 
tiful Daksinamirti among the udgamas of the 
Visva Brahmi spell Tamilnadu. Particularly im- 
pressive are the Matrkas of the Bala Brahma 
[141]. Four-armed doorkeepers make their 
first appearance in the porch of the Svarga 
Brahma, to emerge again a little later at Aihole 
and then at Pattadakal. The trident of Siva in 
the headdress of the one on the proper right 
suggests the horns of some Pallava dvarapalas; 
otherwise their style is as advanced as in the 
Early Cola period in the south, two centuries 
or so later. 

The sculptural tradition of Buddhist and 
Jain establishments in the northernmost coas- 
tal regions of Andhra continued to develop until 
the ninth or tenth centuries, growing closer to 
that of northern Orissa.** The Buddhist 
sculpture of Amaravati, in the eighth century 
resembling that of the Early Western Calukyas 
though, at its best, more forceful, later grew 
closer to more northern styles.** 

By the seventh century, the eastern branch 
of the Early Calukyas had established them- 
selves in the Telugu-speaking coastal regions 
on the lower reaches of the Krishna, the site 
of so many ancient Buddhist foundations, as 
well as further south. To them may probably 
be attributed the earliest Hindu monuments: 
the cave-shrines on either side of the Krishna 
near Vijayawada (Bezwada), of which the most 
important are at Mogulrajapuram and Unda- 
valli; and the smaller but more elaborately de- 
corated caves in the Bhairavakonda hills at 
Kottapalle (Nellore District) further south.*® 
Undavalli has a many-columned ground floor 
and two upper storeys plus a third, smaller 
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141. Alampur, Bala Brahma temple, 
Brahmi (one of the Matrkas). 
Mid seventh century 


one. At Bhairavakonda (eighth to ninth cen- 
turies), the squatting lion pillar bases and the 
corbels decorated with the roll-ornament 
(taranga) in particular reflect the influence of 
the later Pallava caves. The Pallavas are indeed 
believed to have originated in Telugu districts, 
as may their horned dvarapalas, for they appear 
at Mogulrajapuram as well as at Alampur. 

The temples built at Alampur under Early 
Western Calukya rule were almost exclusively 
Nagara, with many typical post-Gupta features; 
those at Biccavolu (c.850-950) in the East 
Godavari District, on the other hand, are in 
a regional variation of an uncompromisingly 
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Dravida style.*7 The sikharas are square. Over 
the niches, their tops and sides fitted with nar- 
row plank-like slabs, are makaratoranas with 
a pendulous central member as in the upper 
temple in the North Fort at Badami; here, how- 
ever, the makaras have long and luxuriant tails, 
which hang down on either side of the niches. 
An additional pair of makaras gazes down from 
the finial of the gavaksas of the principal corn- 
ice. As in all the Dravida buildings in Karnataka, 
pilasters are tetragonal and relatively close to- 
gether, although a high block is here inter- 
posed between corbel and cornice. The 
sparsely distributed niches are usually filled 
with sculpture in a manner which owes some- 
thing to Orissa: a narrow upright rectangular 
slab carved in high relief is set within the 
niche.*® Sculpture at Biccavolu shows other 
influences from the north, for example a Surya 


wearing boots, and Ganga and Yamuna at 
the foot of the door jambs as in Early Western 
Calukya architecture.*° 

The Eastern Calukyas continued to rule over 
most of the coastal region of Andhra until the 
twelfth century. Somewhat later shrines - the 
BhimeSvara at Draksarama (Godavari District), 
the Calukya at Bhimavaram (East Godavari 
District), the SomeSvara at Somarama (West 
Godavari District), and the Amaresvara at 
Amaravatiand the Bhime$vara at Chebrolu (both 
Guntur District) - all have two main storeys, 
the last two with the ground floor closed and 
the linga in the upper-storey garbhagrha. They 
are of sandstone, with white or black marble 
lingas.*° The sikharas continue square, and the 
upper storeys of the vimana tend to be com- 
pressed, without haras, a feature of long stand- 
ing in some Calukya temples. 


y CHAPTER 14 


KASHMIR 


The fountainhead of Kashmiri art is the great 
valley watered by the Jhelum, some seventy 
miles long and surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, and particularly the area around 
Srinagar and the Dal lake. As its sculpture is 
so similar to that of the Swat Valley to the west, 
they are usually considered together. Kashmir 
and Nepal are alike in being difficult of access 
and in having flourishing schools of sculpture 
in metal and stone and a distinct style of ar- 
chitecture; they differ in that historical and 
geographical factors peculiar to Kashmir have 
always given a wide-ranging cosmopolitan 
flavour to its highly individual art.’ The 
Graeco-Roman echoes which sound occasion- 
ally and apparently unaccountably in the art 
of Kashmir and particularly its architecture, 
can be traced only to Gandhiara. The time gap 
is difficult to explain but not impossibly so if 
one takes the view that Gandhira art, on its 
home ground, persists through the sixth cen- 
tury. 

‘The earliest surviving monuments in Kash- 
mir, mostly only at ground level, are the 
remains of the Buddhist establishments at 
Ushkur (ancient Huviskapura) and Harwan. 
The Ushkur stiipa bases and sculpture are re- 
flections of the late Gandhara period to the 
west. At Harwan around the fourth and fifth 
centuries, however, the quite exceptionally 
rough masonry of early Kashmir was clad in 
a novel and unique way: the caitya hall per- 
haps, and certainly the court around it with its 
raised border upon which the monks could sit, 
were covered with tiles, some as large as 18 by 
12in. (45 by 30cm.), bearing moulded decor- 
ation including Indian and Sasanian themes 
and perhaps some Chinese motifs as well as 
_ human figures.” 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, prob- 
ably under the influence of the great Lalitaditya 


Muktapida (c.724-c. 760) of the Karkota dy- 
nasty, who controlled extensive tracts of Cen- 
tral Asia and India, particularly monumental 
cut-stone architecture appears. At Parihasa- 
pura, north-west of Srinagar, the ruins of a 
huge stiipa and a whole complex of Buddhist 
buildings illustrate the new technique. The 
stones are often of enormous size, including a 
stupendous one measuring 16 by 14 by 5ft 
6in. (4.9 by 4.3 by 1.7m.) and weighing 
approximately 64 tons (65 tonnes). The blocks 
are evenly dressed and secured by lime mortar 
(a practice extremely rare in India until the 
arrival of the Muslims) or by metal dowels. 
The so-called caitya, a court with a central 
temple for the image, derives in part from 
Gandhara and will provide the model for the 
larger Hindu temples. As in Nepal, Hinduism 
and Buddhism continue to co-exist, at least 
until the Muslim conquests, and images be- 
come increasingly syncretistic. The rare Bud- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas from Parihasapura, now 
in the Srinagar Museum, are in a variant of 
the early post-Gupta style. One or two almost 
certainly show Chinese influence.* 

On the top of the Takht-i-Sulaiman hill be- 
side the Dal lake and hence seen, if only from 
afar, by every tourist, the Sankaracharya temple 
is unique. Its square plan, with recessed sides, 
and circular garbhagrha would seem to indi- 
cate that it is the oldest surviving Hindu shrine 
in Kashmir, representing a very early stage of 
development. The great temple of the Sun at 
Martand, beautifully sited near where the Lid- 
dar valley opens into the great Vale of Kash- 
mir, is the largest of the Hindu temples [142 
and 143]. It shares with a number of smaller 
but less ruined shrines the trefoil-arched re- 
cesses, entrances, and niches beneath steeply 
pitched triangular pediments, as well as the 
fluted columns and pilasters with a capital, 
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142 and 143. Martand, Sun temple. Mid eighth century 
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_More reminiscent of the Greek Doric than of 
any Indian type. The roofs, all missing, were 
doubtless of the rectilinear pyramidal kind, 
one often capping the other. The Sun temple 
differs from other Kashmiri shrines, however, 
in that - perhaps on account of its size - the 
central element, which is paficayatana, includes 
a (detached) portico or mandapa. There is also 
a substantial gateway to the large walled-in 
court with its interior peristyle surrounding 
the shrines - a common feature of the larger 
temples. Some of these elements also have a 
distinctly Graeco-Roman flavour, both in de- 
tails and in breadth and scope of execution, 
and it is surely not Western cultural ethno- 
centricity to agree with Percy Brown that ‘the 
early mediaeval monuments of this country 
bring to mind, although indistinctly, recollec- 
tions of some older architectural experiences, 
suggesting the final infiltration, towards the 
east, of the Graeco-Roman ideal’.* 

Of the two temples at Avantipur, the now- 
vanished capital of King Avantivarman (855- 
83), the larger is second in size only to Mar- 
tand, although little remains beyond the foun- 
dations. The other, dedicated to Visnu as 
Avantiswami, i.e. the Lord of Avanti (varman), 
is also paficayatana, and the best example of the 
second phase in Kashmir, although not rich in 
innovations. The sculpture, in niches or in the 
form of panels, is in a recognizable post-Gupta 
idiom, for all its occasional Kashmiri idiosyn- 
crasies. The rotund, smallish figures smack 
faintly of folk art, like contemporary sculpture 
in Orissa. 

Probably the earliest Hindu image in stone 
of any size is the splendid six-armed Karttikeya 
in the Srinagar Museum. The debt to Gan- 
dhara Bodhisattvas is obvious, but the very 
broad face, the powerful rounded shoulders, 
and the realistically depicted reverse-curve 
bow bring Udayagiri (Vidisa) to mind. The pea- 
cock as vahana is also a Gupta innovation. A 
late-fifth-century date seems quite possible. 
A Sadaéiva from Fatehgarh, near Baramula, is 
probably a century or more later. Its iconog- 
raphy is explicable only by the budding 
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syncretism between Buddhist and Hindu im- 
ages.° Later icons in stone tend to be smaller 
and carved in a highly polished black chlorite. 
The ‘archetypal’ Kashmiri Hindu image is a 
four-armed standing Visnu, flanked by his per- 
sonified weapons, and with a minuscule bust 
of the earth-goddess (Bhi Devi) rising from a 
lotus at his feet [144]. The god is four-faced 
(caturdnana), with a boar’s head and a lion’s on 
either side, and another head in low relief on 
the back of the halo.® Sadasivas are also com- 
mon. The sculpture from Pandrenthan appears 
to cover several centuries. The many large and 
mostly unpublished sandstone images in the 


144. Srinagar, Gadadhar temple, Vaikuntha Visnu 
(Caturanana). Eleventh century (?) 
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Srinagar Museum, including some standing 
Matrkas, a Sadasiva, and an amusing Kamadeva, 
in a lively, somewhat fruity style, are probably 
contemporaneous with the Sun temple (eighth 
century). 

The post-Gupta bronzes’ of Kashmir are 
well documented in literary sources of the 
time. Because so many are now known, their 
characteristics can be catalogued with some 
confidence. In style they broadly resemble the 
works in stone. Central Asian and Sasanian 
echoes range from ‘vague reminiscences of the 
animal style’ to textile patterns on throne 
cushions.® Recurring items of dress, including 
the camail, a three-pointed little cape or bolero 
with an astonishingly long history, and an 
unexplained disc on each shoulder, point to 
elements of Central Asian origin - perhaps the 
Sahis - among the population. A short dagger is 
worn suspended across the thighs both by 
donor figures and by images of Siirya - less 
surprisingly, for Sirya’s costume retains foreign 
elements even in twelfth-century Bengal.? The 
new pointed prabhamandalas almost certainly 
derive from T’ang custom. 

The pose and drapery of the few standing 
Buddhas reflect Gandhara versions in stone, 
although other features seem to point to a very 
late date.'° The first indisputably Kashmiri 
bronze known, the sixth-century Visnu in Ber- 
lin, is, like the stone Karttikeya at Srinagar, a 
Gandhara-Gupta amalgam. It must be early on 
account of the lion’s and boar’s heads sprout- 
ing from the shoulders rather than from each 
side of the god’s face, and because there is no 
fourth face at the back. The drapery of the 
dhoti, the moustached face, the crown, and the 
lotus in the god’s right hand all have Gan- 
dharan analogues. On the other hand the cakra- 
purusa with his huge wheel is pure Gupta. 
The little torso of the earth-goddess on the 
pedestal, later virtually the hallmark of Visnus 
in stone, the vigorously muscled torso, and the 
slightly dropsical legs all link this statue to 
later Kashmiri bronzes. 

The greatest charm of these works lies per- 
haps in their variety. The inventiveness of the 


Kashmiri bronzecasters during the Karkota 
period (eighth to tenth century) seems limit- 
less; they are constantly devising new and im- 
aginative forms of bases and aureoles and fresh 
iconographical groupings, no doubt reflecting 
the increasingly convoluted speculations of re- 
ligious thought. Saiva tantrism was to flourish 
in Kashmir. The quality of the work also var- 
ies, from exquisitely modelled, cast, and fin- 
ished pieces to the most slapdash productions 
with crudely modelled faces and no attempt to 
finish the back of the image. 

Visnu is portrayed in several guises, some- 
times seated on his vehicle Garuda, or in a 
rare androgynous form (Vasudeva Kamalaja)."! 
Buddhas too sit either in European fashion; or 
else in padmasana or J/alitdsana, with one leg 
drawn up, the other hanging down, on a 
wicker stool above the beautiful Kashmiri 
lotus with its smooth, fully rounded petals; or 
on a lion throne; or on cushions with textile 
motifs; or on a base intricately carved with 
rocky forms in the Gupta manner and peopled 
with animals, devotees, and donors [145]. By 
the eighth century he has become crowned, 
clothed, and jewelled, sitting in an elaborate 
bronze in the John D. Rockefeller 3rd collec- 
tion between twin stiipas, a Central Asian rather 
than an Indian iconographical feature.'? The 
base and the lotus stalk upheld by a pair of 
nagas, on the other hand, are Gupta. The tech- 
nique recalls the art of the jeweller rather than 
that of the bronzecaster or the modeller in 
clay. 


145. Seated Buddha. Eighth century. 
Bronze, copper, and silver. 
Pasadena, California, Norton Simon Foundation 
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146. Buddha (inscribed). Probably eighth century. Brass. 
Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. Severance Fund 
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The largest of all Kashmiri bronzes so far 
known, 353 in. (90.5 cm.) high, is the standing 
Buddha in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
which once belonged to a high dignitary in 
Tibet [146]. It is in fact of brass, for all its 
beautiful golden colour; judging by metallurg- 
ical tests, a certain amount of lead in the alloy 
accounts for the buttery softness of modelling 
of so many Kashmir metal sculptures.!? The 
emphasis on the crinkled folds of the sammghati 
under the lower abdomen, already noticeable 
in some earlier stone Buddhas and foreign 
both to Gandhara and to Gupta work, probably 
derives from T’ang China. 

The greatest triumph of Kashmiri metal 
image-making, however, is a unique prabha- 
mandala, in this case a veritable metal arch, 
surrounded by the avatars of Visnu framed in 
the loops of a continuous swirling lotus tendril. 
At the apex stands a multi-headed Visnu, with 
a seated Siva below. The principal image is 
missing. It was obviously seated, from the 
inner contours of the frame, and may have 
been the Buddha, considered by this time one 
of the avatars of Visnu.'* 

The ingenuity and diversity of the Kashmiri 
artists, sometimes at the expense of taste, char- 
acterize the post-Gupta style elsewhere, too, 
as does a fondness for portraying textiles. The 
cult of the ‘foreign’ god Sirya was popular in 
Karkota Kashmir, as witnessed by the Sun 
temple, and his images abound, mostly to a 
strict iconographic and _ stylistic formula, 
whether in stone or bronze.!5 The Cleveland 
Siirya, however, in accordance with the Kash- 
miri genius, resembles none of them. Instead 
of a single lotus, the god holds a bunch in each 
hand; the crown and robe are both unique, 
both decorated with Central Asian or Iranian 
textile patterns, the robe flaring out in a most 
extraordinary way at the bottom. Striking 
rather than beautiful, this statue nevertheless 
conveys the image of kingship in these foreign 
regions better than any other sculpture except 
that of Kaniska.'® 

Some bronzes, mostly Buddhas, with very 
strong Kashmir affinities can be assigned to 
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the Swat Valley (the ancient Uddyana), a known 
stronghold of Buddhism. Some were actually 
found there. This alone does not prove local 
manufacture; however, a group of Bodhisatt- 
vas sitting in lalitasana on what are meant to be 
wicker hassocks conform closely to figures out- 
lined in low relief on boulders in the Swat Val- 
ley, down to peculiarities in the way the dhoti 
is tied in front. The pose of these Padmapani 
images, the elbow of the right arm resting on 
the thigh and the index finger pointing back 
to the head, is one of pensive tenderness 
[147].'’ They have identical predecessors, not 
stylistically but iconographically, in Gandhara. 


147. Bodhisattva Padmapani. 
Seventh/eighth century. Bronze (?). 

New York, The Asia Society, 

John D. Rockefeller 3rd Collection of Asian Art 
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148. Bodhisattva Sugatisarmdarsana Lokesvara. 980/1003 (dated ‘in the reign of Queen Didda’). 
Bronze. Srinagar, Sri Pratap Singh Museum 


A number of Buddhas in padmasana, like all 
figures from the north-west shown seated in a 
yogic pose, may also perhaps be assigned to 
the Swat Valley.'* The right hand sweeps low 
in varada (conferring a boon); the left holds 
up the robe with the compressed end hanging 
down. Elbows held tight to the body with 
forearms and hands turned slightly outwards 
give an open-armed effect. Flames rise from 
the usnisa. Many of the Swat Valley bronzes are 
very dark in colour and have noticeably nar- 
rower faces than their Kashmiri counterparts. 

The only Kashmiri image which can be 
dated with any precision is the Lokesvara 
dedicated during the reign of Queen Didda 
(c. 980-1003) [148]. It shows that, by the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, changes of 
style had taken place, most noticeable in the 
more complex petals of the bases, with swollen 
stamens, but also in the decreased amplitude 
of modelling, and in the deterioration in work- 
manship. New mirtis appear, in alidha, increas- 
ingly multi-armed, or sometimes embracing 
a Sakti (the active, energetic aspect of a god, 
personified as his wife or consort) in sexual in- 
tercourse, such as proliferate in Tibet until 
modern times. Many of the later bronzes may 
in fact come from western Tibet, or else the 
western Himalayas or the Indian Hill States. 
Notable exceptions to a certain decline in qual- 
ity are the splendid bronzes, all 3 to 4 ft (go- 
120cm.) high, from the old Chamba State, and 
largely in situ. The temples here are in a local 
style, with high-pitched roofs. The shortage of 
stone accounts both for their wooden con- 
struction and for the fact that the principal 
images are in bronze.'? There are small more 
or less conventional post-Gupta temples at 
Jagesvar, Bajaura, Mandi, Lakhamandal, Dvar- 
ahat, and other places in the Indian Hill 
States. Some of the stone sculpture is very 
fine, in a style related to early Nepal.”° 

South of the Vale of Kashmir, Akhnur in 
Jammu has produced a number of small terra- 
cottas, mostly detached heads, probably of 
the sixth century. In finely levigated clay, they 
have the sensitivity of modelling and psycho- 
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logical penetration of the best late Gandhara 
stuccoes.*! There is little evidence in the Pan- 
jab and north-western Pakistan, the main in- 
vasion route into India, of the monuments 
which must once have existed in abundance 
after the final eclipse of Gandhara. Some sta- 
tues and fragments in white marble, the finest 
the Ganesa in Kabul, have been attributed to 
the Hindu Sahis.?? The few temples to have sur- 
vived further south, in or near the peculiar 
geological formation known as the Salt Range, 
are either much restored or - like Malot, 
lonely on its superb site - almost in ruins 
[149].2° Malot, with its gateway and fluted col- 


149. Malot, temple. Eighth/ninth century. 
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umns, has clear affinities with the Kashmir 
style, with an added element of rococo drama. 
Another group in Dera Ismail Khan District 
forms an extension into north-west India of 
the architecture of post-Gupta MadhyadeSa. It 


includes - all in very poor condition - the 
temples at the two Kafir Kots and the Kallar 
temple in Attock District, the last in brick, the 
others in a soft tufa which gives the same 
impression. 


CHAPTER 15 


EASTERN INDIA AND BANGLADESH 


Although it falls chronologically in the Later 
Hindu period, the art of the Pala and Sena 
dynasties (c. 800-1200) is considered here. It 
consists almost exclusively of sculpture, and 
since the style was already formed in the ninth 
century, a division around 950, the date used 
in this volume to divide the post-Gupta from 
the Later Hindu period, would be meaningless 
in eastern India. The Senas are by no means 
of the same importance as the Palas, in either 
the extent or the duration of their rule, but 
they have been included in order to conform 
with earlier practice. 


* 


The vast area here to be considered includes 
some of the most heavily populated regions of 
the subcontinent. Dominated by the lower 
courses of two great rivers, the Ganga and the 
Brahmaputra, it stretches from just east of 
Varanasi to the borders of Burma, including the 
present-day states of Bihar and West Bengal in 
India and the nation of Bangladesh (the former 
eastern portion of Bengal). On the north it is 
bounded by Nepal and the eastern end of the 
Himalayas, on the south by the ancient 
Mahakoéala (now partly in Madhya Pradesh and 


--partly in Bihar), Orissa, and the Bay of Bengal.' 


Although hard pressed by a resurgent and 


- often dominant Hinduism, Buddhism, with its 


great monasteries, continued to flourish as no- 
where else in India, until the final Muslim 
onslaughts in the twelfth century. In contrast 
to earlier periods, it is from eastern India, 
now, that religious and artistic ideas are ex- 
ported to Nepal, to Tibet, and to China. It is 
partly, no doubt, because of the furor islamicus 
that post-Gupta remains are surprisingly few 
in Bihar (with one exception, the surviving tem- 


~ ples are all in the heavily wooded hill tracts of 


the ancient MahakoSala), while Bengal’s position 


on the rim of the former Gupta empire, to- 
gether with shortage of stone and a consequent 
reliance upon brick, terracotta, and stucco, 
account for the dearth of surviving temples 
and sculpture there. From the ninth century 
onwards, however, the relative peace under the 
Pala aegis, the wide dissemination for sculpture 
of the black or grey stone of the Rajmahal hills, 
and vigorous activity in bronze make the re- 
gion one of the most artistically productive in 
all India.? 

The large Dhamekh stiipa at Sarnath is in its 
present form almost certainly seventh-century. 
The eight niches in the stone portion of the 
drum, doubtless for Dhyani Buddhas or Jinas 
as well as other images, set the pattern for the 
countless votive stiipas of later centuries, parti- 
cularly at Bodhgaya, where the niches are 
usually limited to four.* Around the drum is 
a splendid geometrical and floral relief band. 
The deep Gupta undercutting of the foliage 
motifs is replaced by a compensatory intricacy 
and formalization of design. 

The stone temple on the Mundesvari hill 
(now Rohtas District, formerly Shahabad 
District) lacks its superstructure but is none- 
theless the most substantial post-Gupta archi- 
tectural monument in eastern India proper, 
with the exception of the Mahabodhi temple.* 
The inscriptional date probably corresponding 
to 636 in terms of our era would fit this temple 
well, closely related as it is to temples further 
west. The inscription is also important in dat- 
ing a number of images found at the site, not 
all in exactly the same style, to the seventh 
century, a date rare for sculpture in the region. 
The octagonal ground plan of the Mundesvari 
is unique, at least among early temples, and it 
is sarvatobhadra as well.* 

The great Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya 
must take precedence over all the other great 
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religious monuments of the world because of 
the antiquity of the event connected with it.® 
It stands at most a matter of yards from the 
spot where the Buddha achieved illumination 
about 530 or 520B.c. The present impressive 
edifice bears no relation to the original bodhi- 
ghara erected around the bodhi tree and de- 
picted on the Bharhut relief [29]; much marked 
by the last restorations under Burmese aus- 
pices in the 1870s and 1880s, it does neverthe- 
less essentially represent the structure which 
replaced the original shrine, the tree long since 
dead. The new building was intended to house 
an image of the Buddha seated upon the 
vajrasana, the ‘adamantine throne or seat’, the 
vajra in later Buddhist thought having come 
to symbolize the immutable.” There is no firm 
evidence to date this event, so crucial to the 
history of the development of the Indian tem- 
ple, particularly the Nagara type, but it was 
certainly no later than the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, to which the brick mouldings and stucco 
statuary photographed before the _ late- 
nineteenth-century restoration unquestionably 
belong.® It is thus by far the largest (160 ft or 
50m. high) and most important of the early 
structural temples to have survived, however 
much restored, and the first to be described 
by a historical figure, the early-seventh- 
century traveller, pilgrim, and Chinese monk 
Xuan Zang (Hsuan Tsang). There is evidence 
that such multi-storeyed temples, with 
straight-sided ésikharas, existed from Kusana 
-times [27K].? The present Mahabodhi may well 
date essentially from the second or third cen- 
tury, the Gupta work belonging to the first of 
the restorations to which a brick and stucco 
edifice is liable every two or three hundred 
years.!° 


150. Bodhgaya, Mahabodhi temple 
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The temple stands on a high two-register 
podium entered through an impressive portico 
and housing the principal sanctum [150]. 
From the terrace above rises the great 
straight-sided sikhara, also entered through a 
portico and containing an upper shrine room. 
The temple is paficayatana, smaller versions of 
the central sikhara forming a quincunx.'' The 
Sikhara is crowned with an amalaka topped by 
a miniature stupa and a chattravalli, a succession 
of chattras or parasols superimposed (one of 
the latter was found on the site); the outer 
fabric consists of niches topped by gavaksas, 
each storey separated by horizontal mouldings. 
A much larger gavaksa marks the centre, and 
there are amalakas at the corners. 

The slightly factitious appearance of the 
Mahabodhi temple stems from the excessive 
regularity imposed by a heavy-handed resto- 
ration, the presence of the podium, admittedly 
unique, and the uncompromisingly rectilinear 
shape of the sikharas. Underlying the slightly 
uneasy impression is a sense that a Buddhist 
shrine with sikharas is an inexcusable hybrid. 
What one forgets is that the Indian temple 
gikhara is known to us only at a fairly late stage 
in its development, and that in its earlier forms 
it rose above Buddhist shrines as well as, and 
even perhaps more often than, above Hindu 
ones. One must bear in mind that it belongs, 
ultimately, to a class of structure not limited 
to India, and, finally, that the shrines at the 
apexes of the great brick-built Buddhist mon- 
asteries of the following centuries may well 
have been capped by Sikharas, as discussed 
below. !? 

Architecturally the greatest undertakings of 
the post-Gupta period in eastern India are the 
monasteries at Paharpur and Mainamati (begun 
in the Gupta period) in Bangladesh and Nalanda 
and Vikramasila in Bihar. Nalanda, the largest, 
where building continued until the twelfth 
century, was in addition the greatest centre of 
learning in all Asia [151]. According to Xuan 
Zang, Harsavardhana of Kanauj (606-47) was 
a notable patron, and other Chinese and 
Korean pilgrims have left records of studying 
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151. Nalanda, sixth-seventh centuries. Plan 


there. Padmasambhava, the reputed founder 
of Buddhism in Tibet, came from Nalanda. 
Although sealings excavated at Nalanda sup- 
port accounts of patronage by some of the later 
Gupta kings (late fifth and early sixth centu- 
ries), the earliest monuments as they stand and 
the earliest sculpture date from the sixth- 
seventh centuries.'? The monastery extended 
on a north-south axis, with viharas of the usual 
type as well as prayer halls on the east. Most 
had at least one upper storey and the vestibule 
pillars were of stone. On the west side were 
small stipas and temples, not surprising since 
shrines for images were already an important 
part of monastic complexes in Gandhara. One 
can only surmise about the superstructures of 
these temples; beside one, exceptionally built 
of stone, fragments of bhimi amalakas were 
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found, as well as stones with gavaksa motifs, 
implying a ‘northern’ sikhara. The ‘Main Tem- 
ple’ (Site 3) towers over the site, rising, even 
in its incomplete state, to 102ft (31m.) or 
more [152]. It has been enlarged, in the man- 
ner of stupas, on at least five occasions, and 
excavators have deliberately left revealed 
examples of the various stages; it is therefore 
difficult to comprehend. A long flight of stairs 
leads to an upper platform and_ tower-like 
structures (two exposed) at the corners, their 
tops missing. Stucco covered the stairway 
walls and the sides of the two exposed towers; 
stucco too are the mouldings and the well pre- 
served Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in niches. It 
is still not clear whether the great monument 
is a shrine, with affinities with the Bodhgaya 
temple, or a paficayatana sttipa.'* Only the floor 


152. Nalanda, Site 3, ‘Main Temple’. Fifth/sixth century (restored) 
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153. Paharpur, Somapura vihara. Late eighth/early ninth century. Plan 


remains of the largely determining topmost 
element, so that it is impossible to say what it 
was. Unfortunately the same is true about the 
exact nature of other great Buddhist monu- 
ments in brick in eastern India. At any rate, 
it seems that the distinction between stiipa and 
shrine is no longer absolutely clear, nor is the 
possibility of a stiipa-like monument crowned 
by a Sikhara out of the question. Among the 
very few stone sculptures remaining im situ in 
eastern India, apart from reliefs on rocks or 
boulders, are those adorning the plinth of an- 
other temple at Nalanda (see below). 

The recently excavated Antichak, on the 
edge of Bihar, may be the site of the Vikramasila 
monastery, probably founded by Dharmapala 
(c.770-810).!5 As at Paharpur and the Salban 
vihara at Mainamati, a large cruciform monu- 
ment stands in the centre of a large vihara mea- 
suring, like the one at Paharpur, approximately 
360 ft (110m.) from north to south."° Rising 
as a stepped pyramid, four large niches at the 
cardinal points must have housed large seated 
stucco images, doubtless the Dhyani Buddhas, 
as seen on innumerable votive stupas. Remains 
in a similar position were found at Antichak. 
The enclosing Somapura vihara at Paharpur 
[153], probably also established by Dharma- 
pala, is far larger, indeed the largest known 
on the subcontinent, with more than 175 cells 
of which a very large number were later con- 
verted into shrines.!7 The cruciform central 
monument has a pajficaratha base supporting 
three terraces with an extension on the north 
side, opposite the principal entrance to the 
vihadra. At the centre was a square shaft with 
walls rising up 80 ft (25 m.) and over 18 ft thick 
at the top, so that the superstructure must 
have been massive. '® 

Another important brick-built Buddhist 
complex was discovered during military con- 
struction in the Second World War at 
Mainamati, near Comilla in south-east Bangla- 
desh. The Salban (Sd/avana, ‘Forest of Sala 
trees’?) vihara, founded in the sixth century, 
predates Paharpur, which it resembles on a 
smaller scale, with a less lofty cruciform cen- 
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tral monument, much modified later. A bronze 
base found in one of the niches or shrines at 
the cardinal points shows that metal images of 
the Dhyani Buddhas were installed there. The 
crowning element, as elsewhere, is missing. 
The bases of all these monuments bear sculp- 
tured terracotta panels, particularly at Paharpur, 
where they are interspersed with stone panels. 
These will be discussed below. 

Only on the upper reaches of the Mahanadi 
have a number of post-Gupta Brahmanical 
temples survived. The oldest, the stone Deva- 
rani, of which nothing remains above the main 
cornice, probably belongs to the very end of 
the Gupta period; the elaborate reliefs which 
are all that remain of the sculpture belong with 
the finest late Gupta work, and only a slightly 
greater decorative exuberance links them to 
later sculpture in Mahakosala.'? Of even greater 
interest are the ground plan of the Devarant, 
unique at the time, and the extraordinary great 
pilasters flanking the outer entrance which 
must have extended all the way up to the 
cornice of a second storey. The presence of 
makaratoranas over some of the niches is also 
of great significance.?° The Devarani serves as 
a reminder that temple architecture was still in 
an early formative stage at the end of the 
Gupta period and that experimental types 
must have existed which are difficult even to 
conceive of. 

The brick Laksmana temple at Sirpur in the 
Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh dates from 
the late seventh century [154]. The only stone 
elements are the pillars of the front mandapa, 
now completely ruined, the door frame of the 
sanctum, and the platform on which the 
temple stands. A small vestibule duplicates the 
one at the Devarani.?! The shrine was sarvato- 
bhadra, although the three external ‘doors’ are 
blind (ghanadvaras).?” The highly articulated 
walls have massive pafijaras on each side of the 
doors, with their little straight chhayds (stone 
awnings). The base mouldings are massive and 
complex. Austere pot and foliage capitals, a 
kapota cornice, and a chequerboard pattern, 
all in carved brick, the rubbed-down finish 
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154. Sirpur, 


crisp and smooth, are in a highly individual 
idiom of the post-Gupta language. The early 
Latina sikhara, with bhimi amalakas, probably 
consisted of five storeys, the present topmost 
one a modern restoration. The different sto- 
reys, with gavaksas varying greatly in size, are 
treated far more architecturally than in other 
surviving seventh-century sikharas. The door- 
way to the inner sanctum, of buff sandstone, 
is a superb example of post-Gupta exuberance 
combined with invigorating boldness and 
changes of scale: a sleeping Visnu, for instance, 
stretches over most of the lintel, and the beau- 
tiful salabhanjika and mithuna pairs flanking the 
doorway are twice the size of the various ava- 
tars of Visnu on the outermost frame.?* The 
smaller brick shrine at Kharod showed, before 
its restoration, an equally complex but in no 
way similar ordering of the exterior and a 
shrine doorway of breathtaking boldness, with 
a life-size Ganga and Yamuna on each side 
occupying the whole height of the opening.?* 
Two monastic Buddhist complexes at Sirpur 
have equally fine decorative brickwork, and 
some large Bodhisattvas and seated Buddhas 
built up of separate pieces of stone as at Rat- 
nagiri.?° 

Unlike Sirpur, also on the Mahanadi, Rajjim 
remains today a place of considerable religious 
fame.2° The Rajiva-Locana temple, in spite of 
many changes through the years, appears to 
have been begun in the mid seventh century, 
and the sikhara of the main shrine, though 
much restored, probably preserves most of its 
original features. The small reliefs on the pil- 
lars and doors of the mandapas and gates are 
in a bold and lively post-Gupta style quite 
free, for all its verve, of the folk quality of 
early Orissa sculpture. There are pillar figures 
of at least two types. A number of miirtis in 
polished stone in subsidiary shrines are in a 
slightly bizarre but very striking style, which 
they share with a Visnu found at the 
Laksmana temple at Sirpur. At another im- 
portant temple in Rajjim, the Ramacandra, the 
pillars of the mandapa are carved with life- 
sized women (some with their faces recut) 
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under trees; here the extreme tautness of the 
miurtis has given way to an excessive volup- 
tuousness and even blowsiness.?’ 

It is difficult to generalize about the stone 
sculpture of eastern India prior to the ninth 
century. None of it can be dated with absolute 
certainty and, except in Mahakosala, which is 
in a peripheral style, none is im situ, with the 
exception of the reliefs on the stone base of 
the Site 2 temple at Nalanda. Opinions vary 
regarding the dates of important detached 


155. Narasimha from Shahkund. 
Fifth/early sixth century 
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156. Siddhaikavira, a form of Mafjusri, 
from Nalanda. c. 750. 
New Delhi, National Museum 


pieces; some, like the Visnu from Hankrail 
and the recently discovered one from Narhatta, 
attributed to as early as the Kusana period 
and the late sixth century respectively, may be 
much later.2® The reliefs on the pillars from 
Rajaona, Manghyr District, also usually given 
a Gupta date, are also probably later on 
account of their quite un-Gupta spatial order- 
ing.?? The appearance of a statue in an area 
with no earlier, or even later, tradition of stone 
sculpture introduces the further complication 
of a possible import. The sixth- and seventh- 
century sculpture still betrays influence from 
the eastern Uttar Pradesh, whether Sarnath or 
Varanasi, although occasional figures are 
masterpieces in their own right - the Shah- 
kund Narasimha, for example, heavy and mas- 
sive, and reflecting to a certain extent the style 
found around Gaya [155].*° 

On the other hand the stucco Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of Site 3 at Nalanda follow in the 
Sarnath tradition in spite of their short bodies, 
slightly too large heads, and sharp features, 
which make them look rather spidery. They 
are seventh-century, like the jagati of the Pat- 
thar Ghatti at Site 2. The figures in their little 
keyhole niches are reminiscent of late Gupta 
sculpture in Madhya Pradesh, but the squat 
intervening pilasters, with vase and foliage as 
both base and capital, the tala corbels, the shape 
of the gavaksas, and the presence of birds on 
the kapota, are all in the general seventh- 
eighth century post-Gupta style as it can be 
seen as far south as Aihole.*! Free-standing 
stone images, mostly Bodhisattvas, usually 
slender and elegant although not without a 
certain hardness to the modelling, do not 
appear until the early Pala period (end of the 
eighth century) [156]. They are in a buff sand- 
stone, as is the sculpture from Shahabad District 
until the beginning of the ninth century when 
the characteristic dark grey and black schists 
from further east take over.3? The fairly 
numerous Visnu images from the eighth cen- 
tury are sometimes huge, like the one from 
Masarh, Shahabad District, 10 ft g in. (3.3 m.) 
tall, now in front of the Patna Museum, and, 


plastically very similar, the image from Dapthi, 
Gaya District, and several from Aphsad, all in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as well as those 
carved on the Jahangira rock at Sultanganj. The 
many four-armed Visnus continue to be por- 
trayed with ayudhapirusas, their lower hands 
coming down to rest on cakra and gada; even 
when these two weapons are raised and held 
at shoulder height, the personified forms re- 
main, to be superseded by Sarasvati and 
Laksmi only in the Pala period. Siva is usually 
seated with his consort, as in Nepal. Stelae 
bearing images have rounded tops and are bor- 
dered by pearl-rows or ropes, or by a petal or 
flame motif often in the form of, or combined 
with, a motif like a question mark. 

Finally, a number of eighth/ninth-century 
sculptures from Shahabad District introduce an 
early version of the Pala style. The figures are 
more slender, and some are characteristically 
cut away from their grounds. One of the 
Visnus wears a straight-sided mukuta.*? 

The vast assemblage of terracotta plaques 
decorating the basement and other areas of the 
great monument at Paharpur has evoked a good 
deal of discussion.** The plaques are rather 
roughly executed but full of life. There is quite 
a strong folk element. Only a few represent 
deities, so summarily that they are sometimes 
difficult to identify. On the basement, how- 
ever, interspersed with the terracottas are 
sixty-three stone reliefs in a more sophisticated 
style, almost all carved with deities of the 
Brahmanical pantheon. These are the sculp- 
tures usually illustrated, and they show how 
long Gupta traits survived in eastern areas of 
the region. Both stone and terracotta plaques 
are almost certainly contemporary with the 
building of the monument at the end of the 
eighth century. Terracotta plaques of the same 
general type have been found at Antichak, at 
the Salban vihara at Mainamati,** and, ina con- 
siderably more sophisticated and probably ear- 
lier style, at Bhasu Bihar, near Mahasthan.*° 

To the environment of earlier Buddhist 
viharas belongs a small but very important 
group of late and post-Gupta bronze Buddhas, 
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mostly in American museums or private 
collections.” They are simple in conception, 
devoid as they are of inlays, attendant figures, 
or prabhamandalas and relying for their effect 
entirely on the strength and sensitivity of their 


157. Buddha from Sultanganj. 

Early/mid seventh century. Copper. 

City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, 
Gift of Samuel Thornton 
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158. Goddess (Tara?) enthroned from Sirpur. Eighth/ninth century. 
Bronze with copper and silver inlay. 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection 
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159. Tara from Kurkihar. Early ninth century. Bronze. Patna Museum 
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modelling. The fine and famous Sultanganj 
Buddha, named after the monastery on the 
Ganges in Bihar where it was unearthed in the 
mid nineteenth century, is principally notable 
for its size: 7 ft 6in. (2.3m.) high, it is by far 
the largest known Indian metal sculpture and 
one of the largest of the pre-Renaissance world 
[157]. It is of copper, its clay core braced with 
iron armatures and mixed with rice husks 
which have permitted a radiocarbon dating. 
It was early assigned to the Gupta period, then 
to as late as the early Pala period (c. 800). In 
fact it probably belongs to the early or mid 
seventh century.** 

Many more bronzes survive from the eighth 
century onwards, a lot of them from known 
sites and a few dated. These are the ‘Pala’ 
bronzes. At the same time there was a corres- 
pondingly large increase in the number of 
metal images cast in western India, in Kash- 
mir, and in southern India. Nalanda yielded the 
largest quantity of bronzes, followed by 
Mainamati and then by Sirpur (the site of an 
excavated Buddhist monastery as well as the 
Laksmana temple) and Kurkihar, near Bodh- 
gaya. Small undocumented Pala images are to be 
found in most museums and private collec- 
tions. As would be expected, they are mostly 
Buddhist. The two earliest dated images, how- 
ever, from Nalanda and from Kurkihar, are of 
Balarama (in the reign of Devapala, c. 810-50).3? 
These are also the earliest Hindu bronzes with 
dated inscriptions so far known in India. They 
differ only marginally in style from Buddhist 
icons. In later centuries the proportion of 
Hindu bronzes increases, just as stone sculp- 
ture increasingly portrays Hindu gods. 

Pala bronzes were usually gilded, often inlaid 
with silver, and their prabhamandalas are 
almost invariably edged with small flames. 
Where the halo is not solid, struts, often dis- 
guised with a blossom, may extend to it from 
the upper part of the figure - an exclusively 
Pala feature. Nalanda images are often distin- 
guished by very strongly shaped mouths and 
eyebrows. Pala bronzes vary in size from stand- 
ing Buddhas as much as 3 ft (gocm.) tall to 
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small ones measured in inches. They vary 
equally in complexity, from single figures sur- 
rounded by a simple halo to deities seated on 
intricate thrones raised on multiple bases and 
accompanied by attendants [158]. Impressive 
as these are as technical accomplishments, it 
is the simpler compositions such as the seated 
Tara which have a greater emotional appeal 
[159]. 

Pala stone sculpture shares with that of Gan- 
dhiara the onus of a vast production, of being 
instantly recognizable because of the not very 
attractive stone (particularly when polished) in 
which it is carved, and finally of an unappeal- 
ing appearance of metallic precision, in Kram- 
risch’s phrase, particularly in its last and most 
important phase.*° To be fair, Pala sculpture, 
unlike Gandhara, is almost always of a high 
technical standard, and the figures surround- 
ing the main image are usually carved carefully 
and in considerable detail; occasionally the 
central figure, generally seated, like the superb 
Simhanada in Birminghan, is of great beauty 
[160]. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of later Pala 
sculpture in its ripest and most luxuriant form 
is the massing of all the traditional motifs and 
themes of Indian art - the vegetal scroll, the 
throne, the makara, the kinnaras and flying 
vidyadharas (the minor mythological figures) as 
well, in the case of the innumerable standing 
Visnus, as all the avatars in miniature, the 
female figures in the most sinuous bhangas and 
elaborate adornments - around a central figure 
increasingly rigid and formalized and wearing 
a particularly vapid and artificial smile. What 
is more, the icon arises not from the memory 
of ancient historical events, as in Buddhist im- 
ages of earlier times, or from timeless myth, 


160. Simhanada from Sultanganj. 
Twelfth/thirteenth century. Polished black slate. 
City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, 
Gift of Samuel Thornton 
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but from fairly recent metaphysical and more 
or less occult speculation. There is no real 
iconographic invention: the innumerable 
members of the Vajrayana pantheon are distin- 
guished merely by the addition of arms and 
heads and the continual redistribution of the 
old stock in trade of emblems, symbols, and 
weapons. 

While the earlier post-Gupta sculptors, 
particularly in Bihar, used sandstone or the grey 
stone of the Gaya area, Pala sculpture is almost 
invariably in a polished form of the much 
darker schist of the Rajmahal Hills. Its wide dis- 
tribution, all the way from Samatata (south- 
eastern Bengal) and Varendra (north Bengal), 
both now in Bangladesh, to western and south- 
western Bengal and Bihar, testifies to the 
excellent communications maintained through- 
out the Pala empire. Although the style is 
remarkably uniform, its nearest equivalent 
being that of Orissa, regional differences can 
be discerned, particularly in iconography.*! 

The Mahayana, as expounded in the first and 
second centuries by such teachers as Nagarjuna, 
although denying all reality except that of the 
void or emptiness (Sunyata), was far from pessi- 
mistic. The Bodhisattvas were the great ex- 
emplars of compassion (karuna) (one of the 
names of Avalokitesvara was Mahakarunika), 
and the doctrine allowed for the transfer of 
merit, as attested in countless dedicatory in- 
scriptions of images where the donor asks that 
the merit he has earned by his gift be trans- 
ferred to his mother and father and all sentient 
creatures. Furthermore, the blessed were to be 
reborn in Sukhavati, the most important of the 
Mahayana heavens, under the aegis of Amitabha. 
Female deities, counterparts of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas and corresponding to the saktis of 
Hindu gods, were early introduced, some (one 
or two even boasting four arms) already 
appearing in the late Buddhist caves at Ellora 
(seventh-eighth centuries). A considerable ele- 
ment in later Mahayana Buddhism corresponds 
to Hindu bhakti, the devotion to a personal 
god, just as later Mahayana ontology is marked 
by striking parallels to the monism of Sankara. 
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Buddhism and Hinduism thus veer towards a 
syncretism, which is eventually most success- 
fully achieved in Nepal and in parts of south- 
east Asia. 

The influence of the essentially esoteric tan- 
tric form of Buddhism known as the Vajrayana 
(or sometimes Mantrayana) came to dominate 
iconography in eastern India, as well, of 
course, as in Nepal and Tibet.*? Tantric 
Buddhism is magical rather than mystical in 
that the worshipper seeks to attain his desires, 
whether of union with the god or simply of 
obtaining powers (siddhis), by compulsion - 
i.e. by dint of intensive meditation on highly 
detailed descriptions of the god or on complex 
diagrams (yantras). Magical formulae or spells 
(mantras) can also be uttered. Related to the 
esoteric forms of Hindu worship at the time 
(vama marga) are the largely secret rites in which 
the taboos of Hindu society are consciously 
flouted: sexual union takes place with a partner 
who is envisioned as a Sakti, intoxicating liquors 
are drunk and meat is eaten. Although the 
existence of such practices is attested by a con- 
siderable body of literary evidence in the form 
of highly technical texts, there is some ques- 
tion as to how widespread they were; the Saiva 
tantrism of Gorakhnatha and others, for in- 
stance, tended to be concentrated amongst 
groups of ascetics. 

Buddhism was in decline, and the way was 
open to the triumph in Bengal of orthodox 
Brahmanical Hinduism (Kilinism) or the de- 
votional theism of bhakti preached by Chai- 
tanya and already heralded by Jayadeva in the 
thirteenth century. This corresponded to the 
great popularity in western India of devotional 
Vaisnavism and the cult of Krsna (Mirabai). It 
is surprising indeed, considering the technical 
competence and the patronage which must 
have lain behind the splendid productions of 
the Pala workshops, that so many divinities of 
the Mahayana received such elaborate formula- 
tion in eastern Indian images. It is in Nepal 
and Tibet, however, that the tantric Buddhist 
pantheon was to find its full expression. It is 
significant that only one image has been found, 


at Paharpur, of the god in actual coitus with his 
sakti, while in Tibet it is one of the most com- 
mon iconographical expressions.** 

There is a considerable body of exegesis by 
modern scholars of the sa@dhanas, the prescrip- 
tions upon which the images of tantric Buddh- 
ism are based.*4 One of the major dichotomies 
is between santa (peaceful) and krodha (angry) 
gods, or aspects of gods. The ‘angry’ gods are 
usually shown in the d/idha or archer’s pose, 
with the front leg flexed, the rear drawn back 
stiffly.*5 Crowned and bejewelled Buddhas, 
unthinkable to early Mahayana iconography, 
now appear, and multiple heads (faces) in- 
crease, some, like Marici, incorporating a sow’s 
head, others a bull’s. The five Dhyani Buddhas 
or Jinas are not only linked to Bodhisattvas 
but given Saktis; attributed colours, mudras, 
magic syllables (bias, literally ‘seeds’) like ya, 
hum or hrih, and vehicles; and equated with the 
skandhas (‘aggregates’) and assigned to direc- 
tions or the zenith, joining the other divinities 
in more and more complex ‘mystic’ or cos- 
mological diagrams. New Bodhisattvas, in- 
cluding Ksitigarbha, increase the original five 
to eight. Tara, the most important Sakti, takes on 
five colours, each incorporating one or more 
forms - Bhrkuti among the yellow, Kurukulla 
the red, for instance. Over the five Jinas is 
now set Vajradhara or Vajrasattva, or both, 
with the Adi Buddha, the Primordial Buddha, 
a purely philosophical or metaphysical con- 
cept. The Bodhisattvas appear under many 
‘names, with corresponding colours, numbers 
of arms, vahanas, etc., each prescribed in a 
sadhana. An example is Simhanada, a form of 
Avalokite$vara whose name, ‘the lion’s roar’, 
originally referred to the teaching of the Bud- 
dha [160]. Two popular representations of 
Majjusri, seated in vajrasana and holding the 
sword and the book, are called Sthiracakra or 
Arapacana, depending on their colour and 
whether they have attendants. Arapacana is a 
mantra, a-ra-pa-ca-na, each syllable assigned 
as a bija to one of the five Jinas.*® As in early 
- Buddhism, but in much greater numbers, gods 
of Hinduism take their places in the system, 
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from Mahakala (Siva) to the rather obscure 
horse-headed god Hayagriva, usually in horrific 
forms as Dharmapalas (guardians of the 
Dharma, or Law), descendants of the ancient 
guardians of the quarters. Numerical impera- 
tives and the five principal colours (white, red, 
blue, green, and yellow) figure largely in this 
swarming pantheon, with many iconographic 
forms created, one suspects, only to complete 
a series and often embodying a purely abstract 
concept, if any. 

Brahmanical icons were produced in greater 
and greater numbers as the Pala period pro- 
gressed.*7 Lingas are the most prevalent. 
Among Saiva images, Uma-Mahe§vara is at first 
the most popular, followed later by Sadasiva. 
The baby beside the recumbent figure of a 
woman, once thought to be Krsna but now 
firmly identified as the infant Siva, is the icon 
referred to in the sadhanas as Sadyojata. Danc- 
ing Sivas and images of GaneSa also occur, and 
Siryas, popular throughout eastern India dur- 
ing the whole period, abound. Predominant 
among Vaisnava images are the four-armed 
Visnus standing in samapada, very like the 
standing Siryas, and identified as one or other 
of the caturvimSati murtayah (twenty-four em- 
bodiments or images) according to which of 
the four hands of the god holds which of the 
four principal emblems of Visnu. Already set 
forth in the Agni Purana (c. 850), this is the out- 
standing Hindu example of the mechanical 
iconographic creations of later Indian 
sculpture for tantric Buddhist images.** The 
Trivikrama icon, with the god striding out, 
is referred to as a representation of the 
Vamana avatar because the name Trivikrama 
had already been pre-empted for one of the 
caturvimSati murtayah. 

Sculpture in eastern India has now in 
general achieved a distinctive, highly conven- 
tionalized style whose further evolution over 
a period of nearly five hundred years is rela- 
tively easy to trace.*? At the outset, the stele 
is rounded at the top, the base has at most one 
projection (ekaratha), and there is often a va- 
hana. The central image continues to be a re- 
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lief, only its legs cut out from the ground. The 
stele, edged by a pearl band or a complex leaf 
moulding, by the end of the tenth century has 
become slightly pointed at the top, crowned 
by a kirttimukha. The base is paficaratha or even 
saptaratha (having seven projections). The 
number of attendants has increased, and there 
are often elaborate throne backs with ele- 
phants, vyalas, and harnsas on either side. Trefoil 
arches are not uncommon. In the final period, 
from the end of the eleventh century to the 
end of the twelfth, the main figure is entirely 
cut out, but for the head, and therefore in the 
round.>® Women’s headdresses form great bal- 
looned knots at the side or take the form of 
flat or mango-shaped caps like those of Vene- 
tian doges. 

Artistic evaluation of Pala and Sena sculpture 
is still in a tentative stage. Scholars who have 
studied it in detail are naturally inclined to 
emphasize its aesthetic merits. Picron sees in 
the proliferation of background figures and or- 
nament an ardour which makes the least of 
motifs vibrate’! and, in the massed display of 
every minor figure and motif of Indian art, an 
affirmation of iconographic orthodoxy.*? 
Kramrisch, in the first study of Pala and Sena 
sculpture from an art-historical point of view, 
published as long ago as 1929, makes the most 
illuminating comments. She notes the contrast 
between ‘petrified bodies and over-sensitive 
gestures’ and remarks that, as the style pro- 
gresses, the legs of the central figure become 
more rigidly columnar, or the bhanga more ex- 
aggerated, while the treatment of the arms de- 
pends not on period but on the quality of the 
work.** The Buddha and the great gods Visnu 
and Sirya remain stiff and erect, evidence of 
the ‘unshakeable existence of God’, while the 
Bodhisattvas and the goddesses assume the 
relaxed poses of /alitasana (where the drawn-up 
leg is horizontal) and mahdrdajalilasana (where 
it is vertical). Action, as in the frequent alidha 
pose, even vigorous or violent, conveys an inner 
attitude, not mere transitory motion. A com- 
parison with the more folk-inspired terracotta 
sculpture at Paharpur makes the distinction 
quite clear.°* Contrasting the bustling life of 
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the ground with the central figure which, in 
the case of the Sirya from Ganga Sagar (now in 
Philadelphia) [161] is entirely in the round, 
Kramrisch further shows these later images to 
consist of two and even three plastic layers; 
that they remain essentially unified despite 
such complexity testifies to great innate vital- 
ity.55 She provides a further insight into Pala 
art, as well as much other later North Indian 
sculpture, by the observation that the con- 
scientious delineation of jewellery is prompted 
rather by a sense of orderliness and an appre- 
ciation of wealth than by the ‘joyous optical 
perception’ of Cola sculpture, particularly the 
bronzes.°® Kramrisch’s appreciation of Pala 
sculpture ultimately focuses on a dialectic be- 
tween its abstract and its realistic qualities.*7 
A very few temples survive even from the 
later period, nearly all of them in the Burdwan, 
the former Manbhum, and Bankura districts of 
west Bengal. Most are of brick and all have 
Latina Nagara sikharas. They resemble Orissa 
temples, with the distinguishing feature of 
having no mandapas.** Temple I V, probably 
the earliest of the Begunia group at Barakar, 
Burdwan District, is well preserved in stone.*° 
Brick temples, usually very dilapidated, are 
notable for their high sanctum walls (bdda or 
prastara) and straight-sided sikharas, abruptly 
rounded at the top (Siddhesvara at Bahulara, 
Bankura District; Jatar deul in the wild tract of 
the Twenty-Four Parganas and Khulna dis- 
tricts known as the Sundarbans). There is an 
interesting but ruinous pair of temples at 
Dihar, Bankura District.°° Evidence for the use 
of wood in sculpture and temple architecture 
is scanty, but one long pillar carved with a 
woman, in as sophisticated a style as any of the 
works in stone and probably of the eleventh 
century, is the most important wooden sculp- 
ture to have survived from ancient India.®! 
The typical Bengal temple is of more recent 
date. It can easily be mistaken for one of the 
later mosques, built as it is in the indigenous 
style, with curved eaves and massive pillars 
and often with multiple sikharas. The terracot- 
tas on the walls, in a lively folk style, are of 
considerable sociological interest. °? 
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161. Surya from Ganga:Sagar. Late twelfth century. Polished black slate. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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162. Sunak, Nilakantha temple. Tenth century. Elevation (partly reconstructed) 
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The northern Indian temple entered’ its last 
major phase in the tenth century over an area 
extending from the desert city of Jaisalmer 
down through Gujarat into Saurastra and north- 
ern Maharastra, and including the whole of 
Madhya Pradesh. Orissa continued to develop 
a style of its own, although participating in 
many of the same aesthetic trends. The 
multi-spired sikhara is introduced, and flat, un- 
adorned wall space begins to fill up [162]. 
Niches spread to the bases and the lower re- 
gisters of the sikhara. The mirtis with their 
accompanying figures usually occupy a con- 
tinuous band, often in two and sometimes even 
three registers; niches with round or square 
colonnettes frame and separate rather than 
contain them. Where niches assume a domi- 
nant position it is usually, and sometimes in 
superimposed registers, to accent the bhadras, 
the cardinal or inter-cardinal projections of the 
ground plan. Walls and superstructure tend to 


coalesce, with niches perching above the corn- 


ice.'! The increasing number of projections 
and indentations on plan are carried up 
through the towering bases and then the walls, 
forming more and more vertically laminated 
surfaces. In many temples, the modulations of 
the ground plan extend buttress-like from 
sub-base to cornice, where they are continued 
by urusrngas (subsidiary sikharas) up to the very 
pinnacle of the temple. In front of the shrine 
proper, the larger temples soon acquire a 
closed mandapa, then an open hall for 
dramatic performances or dance,’ often a 


separate building, and, at the very forefront, 
a free-standing torana, two pillars supporting 
an andola (multi-cusped) arch.* By the mid 
eleventh century, Jain temples are sur- 
rounded by a rectangle of little shrines, to the 
number, at first, of twenty-four.* 

The prasada and the mandapas are extremely 
lavishly decorated outside; barely a square foot 
has escaped the indefatigable chisel of the 
stone-carver. The vertical order established in 
the post-Gupta period still provides the overall 
framework, often duplicated and even tripli- 
cated and transformed beyond recognition by 
all but the expert eye.> The kapotali, the most 
Indian of all horizontal architectural elements, 
are knife-edged, with almost no vertical pro- 
jection, the old gavaksas and birds reduced to 
meaningless segments. A new half-rosette on 
the bottom edge of a moulding is extended 
upwards to form a tapering triangle. Lotus- 
petals and gavaksa honeycombs are carved in 
the flat ‘en reserve’ technique. Bands of end- 
lessly repeated kirttimukhas, elephants, horses, 
and men take over the base, with vidyadharas 
further up. The individual elements, although 
increasingly linear, stereotyped, and repetitive, 
break up to produce a vibrant surface, yet co- 
alesce into soaring, co-ordinated masses to 
create what are probably the most moving re- 
ligious edifices ever conceived. 

Contrary to Orissan practice, the passion for 
ornament spills over inside the mandapas. Col- 
umns, niched at the base, rise into intricately 
sculptured octagonal and circular forms. The 
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163. Dilwara, Mount Abu, Vimala-vasahi temple, Sabha- Padma-Mandaraka, ceiling. c. 1150 


old circular ceilings gain in elaboration, be- 
coming near-domes carved with unbelievable 
complexity, as are the straight sections be- 
tween the supporting pillars, with vertical 
brackets bearing female figures either at the 
base or radiating in spokes on the dome-ceiling 
itself, from whose centre drop one or more 
stamen-like elements [163]. Most elaborate of 
all are the meghanada mandapas, sometimes 
two-storeyed, with andold toranas (cusped 


arches used exclusively as decoration) between 
each pair of pillars. The ultimately trabeate 
structure, requiring densely packed supports 
which rule out large spatial effects, is unques- 
tionably lightened and relieved by the abun- 
dance of ornament. 

The little temple of Ambamiata at Jagat (960), 
one of the earliest of the period in Rajasthan to 
be dated, is both an architectural gem and a 
sculptural treasury.° Part of its charm derives 
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from its transitional style [164]. The main 


~ sikhara does not stand alone, but most of the 


smaller ones are simply lined up above the 
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164. Jagat, Ambamata temple. 960 


cornice of the prasada, the closed mandapa, and 
the porch, the last two with pharhsana roofs. Ear- 
lier western traits include the geometrically 
patterned jalas, the double kapotali cornice, and 
the large lotus moulding under the niches. The 
main bhadras and the corner projections have 
niches with very original udgamas: little low 
pillared pavilions with seated figures topped 
by triangular Siirasenas. A square pilaster bear- 
ing full-length figures projects boldly from the 


intervening wall space. The most beautiful 
apsarases and splendid mounted vyalas stand 
almost in the round against the wall surfaces 


themselves, and, above, charming pairs of 
seated figures project with equal boldness, 
inviting comparison with the large-scale relief 
figures flanking the niches at the Early Cola 
Pullamangai temple.” Above, the width of each 
projection, are panels of spirited vidyadharas. 
Except for the dikpalas, the images are almost 
all of women, as would be expected in a Sakti 
temple. Some of them are of considerable 


iconographic interest. 
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The Mahavira at Ghanerao, also mid-tenth- 
century, is another transitional temple of con- 
siderable originality if much less beauty.* It 
has, alas, suffered many modifications. The 
pillars and pilasters of the closed mandapa are 
remarkably plain. Rather small niches occupy 
a median band on the walls. With a little an- 
tarala, a closed and then a small open mandapa, 
and finally a porch, the plan forms a double 
cross with arms of equal length, very similar, 
on a more subdued scale, to those of the larg- 
est Khajuraho temples, with the notable excep- 
tion that the pillars of the closed mandapa 
form an octagon. Ceilings (vitdnas) are of ex- 
ceptional beauty and variety, particularly the 
samatala vitana over the door, with its central 
medallion of closely massed dancing figures 
and battling warriors on vyalas. On the brackets 
of the utksipta ceiling over the same mandapa 
stand women with children at their feet, shel- 
tered by trees. Underneath are elephants. The 
twenty-four devakulikas, small shrines forming 
a rectangle open at the front surrounding the 
main shrine, were built between fifty and 
seventy-five years later. Unfortunately its 
superstructure is entirely renovated. Icono- 
graphically the temple walls present an ex- 
tremely rich array of Jain vidyadevis and yaksis. 

Other early dated temples are at Unwas 
(959) and Eklingji (971).° Both have base 
mouldings of a Cola simplicity. Unwas has a 
single niche in the main_bhadra of each facade, 
and a plain median band running around the 
walls. Its anekandaka sikhara is of brick, as oc- 
casionally occurs in the region. The walls of 
Eklingji, the Saiva shrine of the family deity of 
the kings of Mewar, are totally undecorated, as 
earlier at Baroli and Roda. 

The walls of the Mahavira at Sewadi (c. t000- 
25), one of the earliest Bhiimija temples (dis- 
cussed later in this chapter), are plain except 
for a single niche in the middle of each facade 
of the prasada.!° Their starkness is otherwise 
relieved by a development on plan already 
present in embryo in the Ghatesvara temple at 
Baroli and perfectly exemplified in the Nava- 
lakha at Sejakpur, which however has the usual 
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165. Sejakpur, Navalakha temple. 
Eleventh century. Plan 


lavish decoration [165].'! The salient corners 
of the paricaratha plan, except those of the main 
bhadras, are capped on the two outer faces by 
what amounts to a triratha knob, breaking up 
the wall surface with additional verticals 
grouped in great clusters, capped above the 
cornice by superimposed Bhimija sikharas 
which carry them up to the very summit of 
the temple. This is usually achieved, however, 
with different ground plans.!? 

The kumbha of the base of the Mira temple 
of c. 1050 at Ahar (Ahad), an ancient site just 
outside Udaipur, demonstrates an early stage in 
the pointed triangular development of the half- 
rosette motif which eventually reached the 
mosques of Gujarat. '? The fine sculpture is more 
angular, more linear, more tormented in its 
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compositions than at the Ambamata at Jagat, but 
~ still vibrant with life. The Sas-Bahu at Nagda, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Eklingji, with 
its famous twin shrines, is a rare example at 
this period of a Rajasthani temple on a large 
jagati.'* The torana of the Mahavira temple at 
Osian was added in 1018, and it is to the elev- 
enth century that most of the devakulikas be- 
long. Their ground plans, dictated by their 
latina (single-spired) superstructures, are more 
in accordance with eighth- and ninth-century 
types. 

The remarkably uniform building style can 
be seen fully developed by the middle of the 
eleventh century.'> The Sun (Surya) temple at 
Modhera (unfortunately without its sikhara), 
with its superb holy tank, its steps, platforms, 
terraces, and miniature shrines, is very well 
known [166 and 167].'® In the underground 
cella of the sanctum stands the pedestal of the 
Surya image. The rangamandapa, a hall for the 


performance of music and dance, is later. 
Many other fine shrines, unfortunately few 
with their sikharas intact, survive throughout 
the area, from the far west (Kiradu) to deepest 
Saurastra.'7 Mostly lacking a jagati, they have 
a very high and sparsely decorated kumbha or 
pot-shaped moulding at the base and a chadya 
projecting at the bottom of the sikhara. The 
best example, including a rather stumpy 
multi-turreted tower, is the Siva temple at 
Kiradu, which still has its superstructure entire 
[168].!® Other distinctive features include a 
large reverse-curve lotus moulding in the ‘re- 
served’ technique at the very base, not unlike 
that of early Cola temples but much more tex- 
tured, and a strict formula for the arrangement 
of the bands on the sub-base, although the zone 
of humans is sometimes replaced by lively 
scenes from the Krsnalila or the Ramayana. 

The plans of the prasidas derive from the 
paficaratha'? forms of the previous period, 


166. Modhera, tank and rangamandapa. Eleventh century 
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167. Modhera, Sun temple. 
Eleventh century. Plan 
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168. Kiradu, smaller Siva temple, from the east. 
Eleventh century, second quarter 


although it is difficult at first sight to under- 
stand how [165 and 168]. What has happened 
is that each set-back of a facade (on plan), 
except usually in the central bhadra, is of equal 
length to the following section of wall (which 
is always parallel to the bhadra), so that a 
square is transformed into a diamond, except 
for the flattening at the tips where the bhadras, 
bearing the principal niches, remain. The pro- 
jecting angles or corners then swell, as we have 
seen, into many-faceted buttress-like projec- 
tions. These greatly expanded corners bear 
figures on their two ‘outer’ faces, almost al- 
ways in niches formed by the usual colon- 
nettes, frequently flanked by thicker, square or 
rectangular ones, usually segmented. Apsar- 
ases or munis (sages or seers), rarely vyalas after 
1050, stand in the intervening recesses. The 


169. Sadri, Parsvanatha temple, from the south-east. c. 1000 
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170. Dilwara, Mount Abu, Vimala-vasahi temple, goddess. c. 1150 


niche pediments have become lacy triangles in 
which the gavaksa components are barely trace- 
able. Each of the amplified corners then 
changes into a round pillar topped by a capital 
so stylized that one cannot tell whether it is 
pot and foliage or fan-palm; at any rate, it 
consists of prominent but plain lanceolate 
elements dropping from the corners of a thin 
abacus. The niches of the deep bhadras are 
echoed by an equally large niche above the 
cornice. Along with the Kiradu and Saurastra 
temples, the fine Padmaprabha at Nadol near 
Rani and Parsvanatha at Sadri near Ranakpur 
[169] bear witness to the wide dissemination 
of the style.?° 

The closed mandapa preceding the sanctum 
in all but small and usually accessory shrines 


continues the vertical order of the prasada up to 
the main cornice. Above, the roofs are usually 
samvarana, with up toa score or more ‘bells’, as 
in the splendid Mahavira at Kumbharia.*! The 
pillars and ceilings, now veritable domes, are 
as richly carved as the exterior. Figure sculp- 
ture takes the form of corbels ending in human 
torsos (always male) and bracket figures (al- 
ways female), and some of the ceilings are 
richly peopled [163 and 170]. In such temples 
as the Vimala-vasahi at Dilwara (Mount Abu) 
[171] and the Samiddhesvara at Chitor, addi- 
tional light is admitted by an entrance on 
each side as well as at the front.2? The 
rangamandapa, however, is largely open, so the 
order and sequence of the prasada is not carried 
above the pitha (sub-base). Its short walls 
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usually take the form of blind balustrades, 
~ topped by a seat-slab and its kaksasana. Dwarf 
pillars (full-scale ones in the interior) support 
the roof. Except for the abundance of decora- 
tion, the presence of andola toranas between 
the pillars, and the occasional second storey, 
the arrangement is much the same as in the 
preceding period. 

The finest standing rangamandapa, in this 
case detached, is at Modhera. It adheres largely 
to the basic types of pillars and architraves, as 
do the smaller, ruined rangamandapas of the 


171. Mount Abu, temples. 
Plan 


1. Garbhagrha 
z. Closed mandapa 
3. Open mandapa 
4. Rangamandapa 


A. Vimala-vasahi temple 
B. Luna-vasahi temple 
C. Adinatha temple 
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Visnu shrine at Kiradu and the Sas-Bahu at 
Nagda, two hundred miles apart. At Modhera, 
the sculptural decoration of every inch of the 
surface, the lavish use of andola toranas, and 
the rather febrile style of the figure carving all 
help to lighten a rather stolid building.?3 Ex- 
ceptionally, the short walls bear mirtis in small 
niches. 

Including its holy tank, the Modhera temple 
extends some 250ft (75m.) along the main 
axis. The twelfth-century Saiva Rudramahalaya 
at Siddhpur, also in northern Gujarat, was of 
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equal extent if the symmetrical array of sub- 
sidiary shrines is included.”* Of the great Siva 
shrine, however, there only remains a torana 
and a little of the two-storey rangamandapa. Of 
the great temple of Somanatha at Somanatha 
Patan (Prabhas Patan), rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1025-6 and 
again on a grand scale in 1169, spoliation has 
left little more than a ruin.”* 

Special to the south of our area, particularly 
Gujarat, with outstanding examples at 
Jhinjhavada and Dabhoi, near Baroda, are the 
elaborately decorated town gateways, which 
appropriate some of the stylistic features of 
temples. So do the step-wells, including the 
Rani Vav(eleventh-century) outside Anahilwada 
Patan, perhaps the earliest and most ornate, 
lined as it is with images in niches like the 
walls of a shrine.?® The slightly later Sahasra 
Linga Talav has the impressive remains of an 
intricate network of canals and sluices with 
bathing steps and shrines.?” The Madhava Vav 
in the Surendranagar District of Gujarat, to a 
different design and belonging to the thir- 
teenth century, is fairly well preserved but has 
hardly any sculpture inside.”® 

The Vimala-vasahi at Dilwara or Delvada 
(Mount Abu), begun in 1032, marks the be- 
ginning of a development peculiar to the Jains 
in western India. The temple is walled in by 
rows of small shrines, so that only the sikharas 
are visible from outside: in fact it becomes an 
interior precinct, increasingly colonnaded and 
roofed, where the prasada and gudha (closed) 
mandapa occupy quite a small area and are 
visually not very important. The wall of 
shrines, it is true, has a long history, and the 
enclosure and roofing of much of the temple 
is not foreign to the south of India. The 
Vimala-vasahi is constructed entirely of white 
or shaded marble from nearby Kumbharia, 
where there is another important group of 
shrines in the same stone. It is the principal 
aim of architect and sculptor to beautify the 
interior.2? Some columns run on above an 
additional set of corbels to gain additional 
height. The porcelain-like marble lends an 
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ethereal purity. Because it is near-transparent, 
and because of the light from open spaces and 
double-storey mandapas, the interiors have 
none of the gloom of similar South Indian 
halls. There is however an inherent insipidity 
about the stone which lack of variety and dif- 
ference of scale in the larger elements does 
nothing to relieve: the fifty-four surround- 
ing devakulikas, for instance, are practically 
identical. 

The sculpture, however, can be startlingly 
beautiful [163 and 170]. The ceilings outside 
some of the little shrines are carved with a riot 
of themes from the Krsnalila and other Brah- 
manical texts, and individual figures of great 
verve and beauty form patterns of astonishing 
inventiveness. A curious, somewhat later, and 
rather uncanonical addition is the elephant- 
hall, with rows of these beasts bearing on their 
backs a minister and his son and their ances- 
tors. In the very similar Liina-vasahi near by, 
built in 1232-48 by the minister Tejapala, the 
elephant-hall is integrated behind the sanc- 
tum, separated by perforated stone grilles.*° 
Such halls never recur. All these temples are 
well documented both in devotional literature 
and in the inscriptions lavished by the western 
Indian Jains on their monuments and images. 

Nowhere is Jain iconography so rich, var- 
ied, and distinctive as in western India.*! The 
vidyadharas and yaksis have parallels in the 
Brahmanical pantheon; more original are the 
intricately worked stone medallions and ceil- 
ings and the carved or painted yantra panels. 
Dated metal images survive in their thousands, 
and a progression can be traced towards stereo- 
typed and even geometric forms. They are 
often inlaid with silver, or zinc. Temple sculp- 
ture abounds in rare — sometimes unique - 
representations, usually to established formu- 
las. Additional arms and symbols from an old 
and familiar store are combined in many dif- 
ferent ways to swell the ranks of a pantheon 
to which metaphysical speculation or sectarian 
predilection were constantly adding new mem- 
bers. 

Sculptural style is once more unsectarian.>? 
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Full, rounded forms become more slender and 
linear, no longer burdened with the heavy 
jewellery of the men and women at Baroli. 
The large, spherical breasts, sharply indented 
waists, and heavy hips of the traditional Indian 
aesthetic give way to more slender feminine 
forms. The delicious surface modelling of 
fleshy areas vanishes. The ‘fascination with 
beautiful women’ persists, however, amount- 
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ing almost to an obsession.*? Limbs are over- 
extended, poses angular and skilfully con- 
torted. Faces remain broad, but are dominated 
by huge almond-shaped eyes; noses (where 
they survive) grow sharp and thin, the chin 
clearly defined. For all the vibrancy of their 
often exaggerated poses, the women are lan- 
guid, absorbed in all sorts of dalliance. Figures 
twist around their axes to the point of nearly 


172. Frieze of musicians and dancers from the Purana Mahadeva temple, Sikar. 


c. 973. Cream and tan sandstone. 


Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. Severance Fund purchase 


073: Siva and Parvati on the bull Nandi, flanked by musicians and dancers, 


_-from the Purana Mahadeva temple, Sikar. c. 973- / ’ 
~ Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Atkins Museum of Fine Arts 
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174. Udaipur, Udayesvara temple, from the south. 1059-80 


presenting both a rear and a front view: at the 
back, the lower half of the body is treated with 
particular poignancy. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful stylization is the stick-like feminine leg, 
stiff throughout its length and bent slightly 
backwards. 34 

This transformation in aesthetic goals and 
values, one of the four or five great watersheds 
in the long history of Indian sculpture, is well 
illustrated in two superb friezes, both believed 
to come from one (or two) totally ruined tem- 
ples near Sikar, in the former Jaipur state and 
one of the northernmost sites in Rajasthan.?° In 


the first, the rhythm of the dancer and her 
skilfully grouped attendant musicians is con- 
veyed with great subtlety in a variety of strik- 
ingly beautiful poses [172]; note especially how 
the figures at the ends are smaller than the 
principal one. The other frieze is manifestly 
later; here the writhing legs forming repeated 
geometrical patterns give a wilder, stronger 
rhythmical effect [173]. 

The Bhimija temple*® is principally to be 
identified by its sikhara. It is anekandaka, its 
urusrngas, numbering up to nine and gradually 
decreasing in size, in rows of as many as four 
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175. Udaipur, Udayesvara temple, sukanasa, eastern side of sikhara. 1059-80 


between each of the four spines (/atds) which 
rise up at the cardinal points from the main 
bhadras and the sukanasa. The earliest Bhimija 
temple appears to be the Mahavira of the first 
quarter of the eleventh century at Sewadi, Pali 
District, in Rajasthan, although the plain, heav- 
ily plastered superstructure and plan indistin- 
guishable from that of the typical western 
Indian temple of the time render it slightly 
suspect.’7 Although Bhiimija temples are to be 
found in Rajasthan and northern Maharastra, 
with one or two in Gujarat and eastern Madhya 
Pradesh, most are in Malwa, where the type is 


believed to have originated. Almost always nir- 
andhira, the plans are either of the type just 
discussed or circular-cum-stellate, where a 
square is rotated around a central point, pro- 
ducing angular projections.** 

The Udayesvara temple at Udaipur, not 
many miles from Vidisa in Madhya Pradesh, is 
generally acknowledged to be the finest of the 
Bhiimija temples [174]. Begun in 1059 and con- 
secrated in 1080, it is saptaratha and sapta- 
bhiimi, seven superimposed rows of little spire- 
lets, five to each row, standing on individual 
supporting podia (kutastambhas) and growing 
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progressively smaller towards the summit.?? 
In conjunction with the plan, the effect is of 
clearly demarcated ribs or buttresses soaring 
up from the lowest element of the sub-base all 
the way to the amalaka. A single register of 
large figures, each framed by colonnettes, is 
crowned not by a pediment but by a 
kiitastambha which, interrupted by the multiple 
mouldings of the cornice, supports one of the 
bottom-row spirelets. The recesses between 
the figures are filled with a bold lotus scroll. 
A multiple niche at the base of each lata is 
surmounted by a large gavaksa and then by a 
kirttimukha, rare in northern India; further 
tiers are added to the exceptionally high 
gukanasa, with niches rising one above the other 
on its sides as well [175]. The doorway to the 
sanctum is a superb example of this period, 
the flanking pilasters now projecting to half 
their diameter while the pavilions of the lintel 
stand out in much higher relief than hitherto. 
The very large cruciform closed mandapa, 
with porches and entrances on three sides, is 
covered bya fine sarnvarana roof. Surrounded by 
seven subsidiary shrines, on a lofty platform, 
the UdayeSvara is one of the grandest temples 
in India, mercifully preserved almost intact.*° 

The fine ‘Sirya’ temple*! at Jhalrapatan is ex- 
ceptional in having urusrngas on the latas, as well 
as two registers of sculpture. In the same re- 
gion, the Band Deora at Ramgarh (Kotah Dis- 
trict) has more obviously western Indian traits, 
such as the numerous bands on its base, with 
an extra frieze and a reverse lotus moulding in 
the sub-base.*? The pilasters flanking the 
doorway are in fact pillars, completely in the 
round. The sculpture is stiff and lifeless. A 
number of these temples have busts of Siva car- 
dinally placed at the base of the amalaka, cor- 
responding to the faces of a caturmukha linga. 
The Bhimija temple is a splendid creation with 
a well proportioned superstructure, its 
regularly arranged little subordinate sikharas 
strung out, in Stella Kramrisch’s phrase, like 
‘gigantic beaded garlands’.** 

Navabhimi temples (with nine superimposed 
rows of miniature sikharas), such as the 
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Siddhesvara at Nemawar in Malwa and the 
UndeSvara at Bijolia (Bhilwara District) in 
Rajasthan, are notably unsuccessful. The top- 
most row of srrgas (miniature Sikharas) are too 
small and too crowded, the whole silhouette 
too pointed and curving inward too much at 
the top.** The type has sanction in the Sastras, 
but is patently unmanageable, at least by the 
builders involved - a clear example of the con- 
flict of one of the categorizations so dear to the 
éAstras with constructional and aesthetic verities. 

In northern Maharastra the well known Am- 
barnatha temple (1060) has affinities with the 
Udayesvara, while the triple-shrined temple at 
Balsane (Dhulia District) and the Mankesvara 
at Jhodga (Nasik District), as well as the 
GondeSvara at Sinnar, are related both to con- 
temporary Karnataka temples and to those of 
Rajasthan.*5 In Gwalior Fort, that architectural 
treasure-house, the larger of the two Sas-Bahu 
temples, of the end of the eleventh century, 
was one of the great shrines of the period.*® 
Its prasada no longer exists, but the size of the 
three-storey mandapa, with its cruciform plan 
and multiple balconies, suggests that it may 
have been Bhiimija, as does the fact that it was 
a royal foundation.*? 

Khajuraho in east-central Madhya Pradesh 
was the capital of the Candella kings from the 
early tenth to the twelfth century, yet no secu- 
lar buildings at all remain in what is now a 
mere village (apart from the appurtenances of 
a much visited tourist site). That building and 
sculpture in stone were exclusively dedicated 
to religious ends is proved by the thirty-five or 
so temples at the site, most of them intact, a 
number more in ruins - in their ensemble the 
greatest achievement of the North Indian tem- 
ple builders, covered with an almost unbeliev- 
able abundance of sculpture and cradled in a 
largely bucolic setting.*® 

Three or four temples, built unlike the 
others of granite, or of granite and cream- 
coloured sandstone, are distinct from the rest. 
The most interesting is the Chaufisat Yogini 
(sixty-four female tantric goddesses). The sur- 
vivors of the sixty-four cells around a rect- 
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- angular court (perhaps the only remaining 
non-circular layout among temples of this type 
in India) have primitive Nagara Sikharas.*? 
Close inspection of the plain mouldings of 
these little shrines and their doorways, the 
presence of sukanasas, and the median bands on 
the walls all point to their being provincial, 
almost ‘jungly’ (javigala), realizations, probably 
hampered by the intractability of the stone, of 
more sophisticated buildings rather than the 
products of a much earlier stage of develop- 
ment. They have been dated to the last quarter 
of the ninth century. 

Somewhat later and more developed are the 
Lalguan Mahadeva, the Brahma temple, and the 
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sizeable Matangesvara, the first one to be all of 
sandstone. They are plain and lacking in de- 
coration or sculpture, in total contrast to later 
temples, and their sikharas are non-Nagara. For 
all that, the Matangesvara is a sophisticated con- 
ception, its extremely prominent bhadras sur- 
mounted by large balconies. The markedly pyra- 
midal bhumiprasada superstructure, topped by a 
ghanta, is divided into shallow rathas and varied 
by the large but rather embryonic urusrngas on 
three sides and a Sukanasi of a sort. Non-Nagara 
superstructures will appear no longer over the 
prasadas of Khajuraho temples but rather in a 
rich assortment over mandapas and little sub- 
sidiary buildings like the Varaha shrine and the 


176. Khajuraho, Kandariya Mahadeo temple, from the south. ¢c. 1000 
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Nandi mandapa of the Visvanatha temple. Less 
than half a century older than the better 
knownones, the Matangesvaraand the otherearly 
temples suggest either a suddenly aborted line 
of architectural development or, as suggested 
above, a distinct type.*° 

The principal temples at Khajuraho, whether 
Saiva, Vaisnava, or Jain, betray negligible 
architectural differences of sectarian origin;*! 
indeed they represent the apogee of the central 
variant of the North Indian temple style dur- 
ing the later Hindu period. The most distinc- 
tive examples, and the grandest at Khajuraho, 
are relatively early, built between 950 and 
1050. Considering their modest and atypical 
predecessors, it is astonishing that the style 
should have reached its zenith in so short a 
time. Theslightly later temples, like the Adinatha 
and the Duladeo, show a rapprochement to 
architectural styles further west, as well as a 
thinning out of the sculptural style. 

The Kandariya Mahadeo, the Laksmana, and 
the Visvanatha, all oriented towards the east, 
are the most fully developed at Khajuraho and 
the supreme achievement of the unitary tem- 
ple structure in India [176]. The plan is a 
double cross with arms of equal length [177]. 
A high flight of steps leads to a small open 


177. Khajuraho, Kandartya Mahadeo temple. 
c. 1000. Plan 


mandapa, followed by a larger columnar 
mandapa, which in turn leads to the large 
closed mandapa, its four central pillars sup- 
porting an elaborate utksipta ceiling. The 
space around the garbhagrha, with its small 
antarala preceded by two pillars which accent 
the hall space beyond, all contained and mod- 
ulated by the outer walls, go to create an ex- 
ceptionally spacious and rationally planned 
interior, unusually well lit on account of the 
wide passages or transepts leading to balconies 
on the bhadras of both prasada and closed 
mandapa. The passages are of equal length, 
for the plan is a true double cross. Both prasada 
and closed mandapa are saptaratha (pafica- 
ratha in the Laksmana), but the plans are 
diamond-shaped, of the kind noted above. The 
Laksmana is paficayatana, as originally was the 
Visvanatha. 

The greatest variations in elevation consist 
in the superstructures over the mandapas and 
the design and proportions of the multi-spired 
sikharas. The three temples stand on high plat- 
forms, in the Laksmana decorated with long 
friezes. Sub-base and base are very high. The 
base has small niches in the centre of each 
bhadra and a further niche each for the 
mandapa and the porch. The mouldings are 
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sll bold, with prominent curves and well- 
defined elements, although the kapotalis, as 
further west, are thin. The four bands of the 
sub-bases of many western Indian temples are 
reduced to three, with narratives or scenes 
from daily life a frequent substitute. Lively, 
unsophisticated, in a style tinged with folk art, 
these scenes, which include incidents from the 
ubiquitous Krsnalila, are of considerable in- 
terest for social history. Much of the purely 
decorative work is lifeless and cursory, parti- 
cularly the vegetal scrolls, in a ‘reserved’ tech- 
nique with the minimum of cuts, and pendant 
elements below mouldings are often reduced 
to plain triangular, sometimes overlapping, 
teeth. On the wall above the base, except 
where balconies intervene, are three registers 
of sculpture, each forming a continuous band, 
punctuated not by niches, or even by framing 
colonnettes, but by the projections and reces- 
sions of the walls. Constantly repeated are a 
male divinity flanked by two female atten- 
dants, and then by vyalas, on a paficaratha pro- 
jection. An exceptionally high sukanasa fronts 
the sikhara, topped by a lion and warrior figure. 
The éikharas themselves cluster urusrngas 
around them, rising to varying levels, and 
numbering as many as eighty-four on the 
Kandariya Mahadeo. 

The Kandariya Mahadeo is the largest of the 
temples, its sikhara reaching 102 ft (31m.) 
above the platform, and aesthetically the most 
successful; that it is in fact of no great size is 
disguised, in the manner of so many of the 
finest Indian temples, by its breathtaking 
monumentality. The effect, as in all great 
buildings, is differently achieved or emphas- 
ized according to the point of view. In profile, 
it soars by virtue of the progressively rising 
roofs of the mandapas, culminating in the 
gukanasa in front of the main Sikhara. Internally, 
the steady ascent is marked by an upward step 
at each of the halls, finishing at the garbha- 
grha. Stability is emphasized first by the 
unusually great outward slope of the lower 
base mouldings, as if to grip the platform, then 
by their horizontal lines, and particularly by 
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those of the wall surfaces with their thrice- 
repeated continuous bands of large figure 
sculptures. The balconies, their long horizon- 
tal openings shaded by prominent stone awn- 
ings, provide the same horizontal emphasis for 
the mandapas. At the same time, as in so many 
temples of this period, great buttress-like pro- 
jections rise from ground level up beyond the 
corniceand, metamorphosed into urusrngas, ter- 
minate at different points around the main 
Sikhara. Nowhere is this soaring effect more 
lyrically achieved than in the Kandariya 
Mahadeo, its multitude of sikharas’shooting up 
to various heights. Bolts fired at the firmament 
at the top of their trajectory, or the jets of a 
fountain, come to mind as visual similes, but 
the master image is the world-mountain, 
Meru, surrounded by lesser peaks - a concep- 
tion basic to the Indian temple. 

Through an andola torana springing from the 
mouths of makaras, thus also a makaratorana, 
arched between the two outer columns of the 
porch (not preserved in the Visvanatha), the 
worshipper enters the slightly wider open 
mandapa, with the usual benches and sloping 
seat backs between the pillars. The square of 
piers in the centre of the closed mandapa is 
transformed by architraves into the circle of 
the elaborate utksipta ceiling, surrounded by 
smaller ceilings. The garbhagrha is entered 
through an elaborate doorway, preceded by 
two or three ardhacandra steps which raise the 
floor level to the highest point of the interior. 
There is no dearth of images, placed in accord- 
ance with the ritual and devotions of the Saiva 
tantric system.*? Apsarases are tenoned into 
the corbel-brackets or the ceiling corners of 
the closed mandapa; the most famous, from 
the Laksmana temple, are now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta [178]. On the external walls 
of the garbhagrha are two or three registers of 
images and attendants corresponding to those 
on the exterior of the prasada. Cunningham 
counted the astonishing number of 646 on the 
outside and 226 on the inside of the Kandariya 
Mahiadeo, most of them 2} to 3 ft (75-90 cm.) 
high.*? 
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178. Lady with a mirror, bracket figure 
from the Laksmana temple, Khajuraho. 
c. 1000. Sandstone. Calcutta, Indian Museum 


The walls of other important temples at 
Khajuraho with simpler and less extensive plans 
bear the same double or triple tiers of sculp- 
ture. The Parsvanatha, although sandhara, is a 
simple rectangle without transepts (and hence 
balconies) but with a curious separate shrine 
at the rear. The appearance is box-like, 
underlining the importance of the build-up 
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of mandapas in the temples just discussed. 
Citragupta and Jagadambi are nirandhara, 
the balconies restricted to the mahamandapa. 
Caturbhuja and Vamana are ekdndaka (single- 
spired). Here the balconies on the prasada are 
replaced by superimposed niches at the bhad- 
ras, framed by round or square colonnettes, in 
accordance with general practice in western 
India and Madhya Pradesh. A particularly 
good example of this is the Duladeo, probably 
the last important temple to be built, relatively 
small and on a stellate plan. The prasada and 
sikhara are among the most beautiful at Kha- 
juraho. Some of the sculpture is extremely in- 
dividual - still angular and plastically rather 
thin, it has a specially hieratic quality and is 
innovative in costume and headdress. Finally, 
the Nandi pavilions of the Visvanatha and the 
Varaha are two distinguished little shrines. Ex- 
cept that it is open on all sides, the Visvanatha 
Nandi, with parapets and seat backs between 
the pillars supporting the sarnvarana roof, is 
simply a detached version of the open 
mandapas on the larger temples. The Varaha 
Nandi pavilion houses a huge black stone 
image of the Boar. 

The multitudinous deities on the walls in- 
clude avatars of Visnu, Siva in many guises, 
Matrkas, parivara deities (i.e. positioned accord- 
ing to strict precepts), and the dikpalas, an un- 
precedented number of them with consorts. 
Invariably pleasing, they are monotously alike 
on account both of poverty of iconographic 
invention and the fact that the image, in mov- 
ing to the walls of the temple, loses much of 
its particularity. Exceptional are the composite 
images - Harihara Pitamaha or Dattatreya, Hari- 
hara Hiranyagarbha (Surya with the features of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva), and a six-headed, 
four-legged, twelve-armed Sadasiva combining 
the characteristics of Brahma and Visnu. 

The cult images, also stereotyped, usually 
stand in samapada. An exception is the Visnu 
of the Caturbhuja; the makaratorana behind 
his head evokes later Cola images [179]. In 
general, gods and goddesses are distinguished 
by their headdress, by a diamond-like mark on 
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; their chests, by a vanamala, the long flower- 
# garland reaching to or below the knee, and 
(rarely) by having more than two arms. As 


179. Khajuraho, Caturbhuja temple, 
Visnu Caturbhuja. c. 1050 


180. Vyala perhaps from Madhya Pradesh. 
Tenth/eleventh century. Granite. 

San Francisco, Asian Art Museum, 

Gift of the Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 


usual, most memorable are some of the count- 
less feminine figures, apsarases and swrasundaris 
(beautiful inhabitants of the heavens), under a 
tree in the age-old tradition of the salabhanjika,** 
standing as attendants in a flexed pose, or - 
best of all — languid and nonchalant, adjusting 
their hair, fingering a breast or an eyebrow, 
with the total concentration which only the 
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181. Khajuraho, Kandariya Mahadeo temple, mithuna figures 
on the south outer wall of the antarala. c. 1000 
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_ privileged of a very sophisticated society have 
* ever been able to focus on their own persons. 
As in western India, the hallmarks of the style 
are the sharp edges and acute angles of their 
infinitely varied and sometimes contorted 
poses, some at the very limits of credibility. In 
the earlier temples, among them the Laksmana 
and the Parsvanatha, figures are heavier, shorter, 
and more rounded than they later became in, 
for instance, the Kandariya Mahadeo [181]. The 
lion-and-man groups, and, to a lesser degree, 
the vyalas, are quite different; their qualities are 
summed up by Stella Kramrisch, the most in- 
spired of all writers on Indian art, as ‘neither 
baroque nor ... romantic; it has nothing to do 
with idealism but builds with symbol-elements 
of form the concrete reality (murt:) of the work 
of art’ [180].°° 

The women are instinct with a sophisticated 
eroticism. A great deal of speculation, some of 
it reaching the wilder shores of fantasy,*® has 
been evoked by the multiple groups engaged 
in complicated and often well-nigh acrobatic 
forms of sexual union [181]. Erotic sculpture 
has formed an important part of the Indian 
tradition from earliest times, ranging from 
men and women standing in mere proximity 
to explicit depictions of every kind of frankly 
sexual activity.*7 Almost certainly they appear 
on religious buildings partly because they are 
considered auspicious, associated as they are 
with fertility and joy. Another reason, often 
given by the man in the street in India, is that 
they protect the temple from lightning, which 
may at first appear risible; but in fact they do 
have apotropaic roles. The groups of as many 
as four men and women engaged in various 
forms of coition, on the same level and of the 
same size as the images of the gods, may be 
somewhat similarly explained. It was recently 
pointed out that they occur only on the outer 
walls of the antarala, which joins the prasada to 
the mandapa,°® an area for which there is no 
prescribed iconography. What is more, it is a 
junction, and junctions or transitions are tradi- 
tionally places of weakness or danger, and 
therefore in need of special protection; in some 
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temples the prasada and mandapa, their masonry 
bonded insufficiently or not at all, have 
separated.*° But the elaboration of the sexual 
acts at Khajuraho would appear to be simply a 
manifestation of the sophistication, not with- 
out a certain playfulness, which pervades so 
much of the sculpture there. 

There is no parallel in the north for the 
second flowering of Hindu and Jain architec- 
ture which takes place in parts of western 
India in the fifteenth century, two centuries 
after the conquests of the Delhi Sultanate and 
the virtual elimination of Hindu power north 
of the Vindhyas.°® Centred on Mewar, it was 
due partly to the protection afforded by the 
military prowess of that kingdom’s rulers and 
the staunchness of its clans, partly to the 
wealth of the Jains and their assiduity in build- 
ing up their great mountain centres of pilgri- 
mage, notably Girnar, Satrufijaya, and Mount 
Abu.°! The style, of a fair degree of original- 
ity, which flourished under the great Maharana 
Kumbhi is represented at Chitor, still then the 
capital of Mewar, by the Adivaraha (‘Mirabai’s 
temple’) beside the Kumbhasyama with its 
sikhara and roofs, the Kirttistambha (1440s), and 
the little Srigaracauri, a caturmukha temple 
dedicated to Santinatha in 1448 and now partly 
built into a fortification wall. More nearly a 
simple revival of the art of the Solankis are the 
Jain tower, the Manastambha, unless original, 
the Adbhitanatha, the Satavist temple, and the 
Surajpola, the solitary gateway on the eastern 
side of the great rock. A trio of fifteenth- 
century temples at Girnar are also largely re- 
interpretations of the Solanki style. Five fine 
temples of the same period are to be found 
in the far-western desert city of Jaisalmer, 
a further example of the concentration of 
architecture at this time in remote fastnesses. 

Outstanding temples were also built in the 
secluded valleys and hilly ranges of Mewar and 
near Mount Abu - the Parsvanathas at Varkana 
and at Sirohi, for instance, Sirohi particularly 
remarkable for the extreme, not very success- 
ful projection of the bhadra niches above the 
cornice, veritable balconies, and the prominent 
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curved brackets supporting them as well as the 
prominent chadya. These can also be seen on 
the Adbhitanathaat Chitor. The Varkana temple 
is not unique (the Parévanatha at Ranakpur is 
another example) in having subsidiary sikharas 
which are themselves anekandaka, a develop- 
ment far from surprising in view of the Hindu 
tendency to multiply component elements and 
the passion at this period for more and more 
intricate schemes.°? The greatest of these tem- 
ples is the Adinatha at Ranakpur, also ina remote 
valley on the borders of Mewar and Marwar.°° 
Its vast interior was carried out unmodified, to 
the last column, from an extremely complex 
plan. Compared to it, the great South Indian 
temples, similarly shut off from the exterior by 
their high walls, appear as unplanned and 
chaotic [266]. However, like the first of the 
‘enclosed’ Jain temples discussed earlier in 
this chapter, the Vimala-vasahi at Dilwara, this 
culminating effort suffers from certain archi- 
tectural weaknesses and an inherent mono- 
tony. 

A very high jagati supports the eighty-four 
devakulikas of the Ranakpur Adinatha [182 and 
183]. The principal entrance is on the west. 
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Flights of steps lead to a three-storey balanaka 
(the hall at the entrance to a temple), the most 
conspicuous feature of the exterior, where the 
entrant is plunged into near-darkness from 
which he emerges into the subdued light and 
crowded columns of the temple interior, 
mostly roofed, though light is admitted 
through the upper, open storey of the storeyed 
(meghandda) mandapas as well as from four re- 
latively small open courts. The central shrine 
is caturmukha, four addorsed figures of the 
first Tirthankara facing the four entrances - a 
type of sarvatobhadra Jain image that goes 
back to the Kusana period at Mathura. An upper 
shrine has four similar openings approached 
over the terrace roofs of the temple. There are 
four subsidiary shrines, and the temple is 
paficayatana as well. Domes on columns com- 
plete the square, and the main sanctum has a 
dome at each cardinal point, the largest on the 
west, over the rangamandapa. The pillars below 
the domes (not true domes of course) form 
octagons; the largest has two concentric rows 
totalling twenty pillars. The many ceilings are 
of great delicacy and variety, and not all cir- 
cular; many are samatala, with circular central 
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182 and 183. Ranakpur, Adinatha temple, 


exterior view (left) and plan (above) 
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184. Dilwara, Mount Abu, Vimala-vasahi temple, 
front mandapa, samatala ceiling with kalpavalli, 

a vegetal scroll depicting a fabulous creeper. 

Mid twelfth century 


medallions bearing vegetal motifs, as bold in 
conception as they are lacy in detail. The curl- 
ing leaf volute, as old as the early Gupta 
period, has reached its final form in the most 
impressive and original decorative feature of 
the period [184]. 

The Surya temple at Ranakpur is of modified 
Bhimija type with an unusual eight-ratha plan 
(stellate, with eight bhadras) [185]. Each 
bhadra is still marked by a large niche-balcony 
above the cornice, crowned by a lata with 
sikharas. There are thus eight latas, the rows of 
small sikharas between them _ excessively 
crowded though fewer in number. The seated 
Stryas on the walls are much reduced in height, 
supported by horses with hind legs elongated 
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185. Ranakpur, Siirya temple, from the south. 
Fifteenth century 


to form brackets. The seat backs of the 
mandapa repeat these equine brackets. 

The two ‘towers of victory’®* at Chitor, 
unique for the Brahmanical and Jain tradi- 
tions, show the capacity of Indian temple- 
builders, at a very late date, to erect a quite 
different type of structure on a monumental 
scale. Although there is considerable inscrip- 
tional and some literary evidence, some con- 
fusion between the two buildings seems to 
have arisen in the past.°> The taller, more 
regular in its outline and rather like a Chinese 
pagoda, was built under the direct orders of 
Maharana Kumbha between 1440 and 1448. An 
ingenious arrangement of stairs leads to the 
top of the nine-storey building, 120 ft (37 m.) 
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186. Chitor, Adbhitanatha temple, 
MaheSa (SadasSiva). c. 1500 


187. Amber, palace and fort. 
Seventeenth/eighteenth century 
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high, the interior walls rich with effigies of 
gods, most of them identified by labels. At the 
fifth storey are reliefs of the builders. The 
smaller tower, 75 ft (23 m.) high, of seven sto- 
reys, and unquestionably Jain, has a chunkier 
and more complex outline. Both are richly 
carved outside. 

The figure sculpture demonstrates the final 
ossification of a style which first emerged in 
the tenth century. Heads tend to be perfect 
spheres, the completely stylized features 
merely imposed upon them. Tubular limbs 
give some of the figures a toy-like appearance. 
The exaggerated feminine bhangas are stiff 
and awkward. The Mahesa mirti in the 
Adbhitanatha temple at Chitor [186], crude, 
wooden, and flat-faced, proves that the signi- 
ficance of one of the greatest of Indian icono- 
graphic conceptions has been forgotten: °° Siva’s 
side faces are turned forward, negating the 
cosmic centrality intended by turning each to 
a cardinal point.°” 

There was a third, much lesser artistic 
flowering in parts of western India, as well as 
in the adjacent region of Mathura, during the 
tolerant reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, when 
Rajput political resistance had been eliminated. 
An admixture of elements from the Indian 
Muslim tradition becomes apparent. The Jag- 
dish temple (1651) at Udaipur, the new capital 
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of Mewar, was built in the traditional style, but 
the figure sculpture on the walls shows a radi- 
cal departure from the past. Instead of the 
thousand-year-old diaphanous dhoti clasped at 
the waist by a jewelled girdle, with loops and 
streamers hanging down upon the thighs, 
women wear the long, opaque skirt (ghaghra) of 
the Chawand miniatures.°*® The chatris (funer- 
ary temples) of the Jodhpur kings at Mandor, 
somewhat later, are Hindu and devoid of 
figure sculpture. New motifs from the Muslim 
repertory include the bands of birds and lower 
halves of rosettes which may be seen, some- 
times earlier, decorating the fine secular archi- 
tecture of Gujarat, of which a good deal has 
survived. Sculpture in wood, painted, contin- 
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ues in Gujarat to this day, much of it on houses. 
Far to the north, at Brindavan, a few temples 
in a frankly hybrid style survived the destruc- 
tions of Aurangzeb, their plain sikharas of a 
quite distinct design. Only the mandapa 
remains, however, of the largest, the Gobind 
Devi, built in 1590.°? Much energy was de- 
voted at this late period to the building of 
palaces and even more to fortresses and the 
fortification of older structures, on a scale 
incalculably greater than in Europe. A flat- 
topped hill was selected and entirely sur- 
rounded with fortifications. Chitor is 3} miles 
(6km.) long; huge also are Raisin, Kalanjar, 
Ranthambhor, Gwalior, and the Maratha forts 
of the eighteenth century [187].’° 


al 


_CHAPTER 17 


ORISSA 


The exquisite little Muktesvara at Bhubanes- 
war, set by a small tank in a charming spot in 
this city of temples close to the Parasuramésvara 
and the Gauri, is unquestionably the jewel of 
Orissa architecture [188]. Whether of the 
ninth or the tenth century, it marks a definite 
break with the post-Gupta temples of the re- 
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188. Bhubaneswar, Muktesvara temple 


. Ninth/tenth century 


gion.! Its jagamohana (or mukhasala) is almost 
square on plan, with little galleries at right 
angles to the main axis. Even more important, 
it has a pida roof (a pida being the name in Orissa 
for the courses or storeys of the developed 
regional version of a bhiimiprasada superstruc- 
ture), as will the mandapas of all subsequent 
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Orissa temples; this, in turn, indicates a tran- 
sition from the Deccani affinities of the earlier 
mandapas to something more closely related to 
North India. The exuberance and beauty of 
the carving which covers every inch repre- 
sents, on the other hand, along with the Varahi 
temple at Chaurasi, the culmination of the 
preceding post-Gupta phase.’ 

This small shrine (the sanctum measures 
only 7 ft; about 2 m.) consists of a deul (prasada) 
and a jagamohana, surrounded by a splendidly 
carved parapet, entered through the only 
torana so far known in Orissa.* The deul is a 
modified paficaratha, with a prominent niche on 
the bhadras surmounted, above the cornice, by 
an Orissan Siirasena - a bho - consisting of a 
large, almost semicircular gavaksa surmounted 
by a kirttimukha flanked by two yaksas leaning 
against it rather in the manner of European 
heraldic supporters.* At the corners are large 
pilasters against which stand the voluptuous 
women so dear to North Indian architecture, 
in Orissa called kanyds, in a multitude of lively 
poses. Above the cornice, which is clearly de- 
fined by a recessed band, variously decorated 
(an archaic feature), amalakas punctuate the 
corners of the sikhara (gandi).5 Next to the 
bhadra, a much smaller and narrower niche is 
topped by tight rows of kapotas all the way up 
the gandi, meshed in a fine net of interlaced 
gavaksas which carries on above the bho. Re- 
lated to the post-Gupta ja/agavaksas, a honey- 
comb of little gavaksas, this decoration lightens 
the rather oppressive effect of the tightly 
packed kapotas, sometimes numbering up to 
a hundred, which compose the upper surface 
of the deuls. There is an abundance of charm- 
ing vignettes, usually with a woman who 
sometimes stands by an open or half-open 
door, an original conception taken up in 
latter-day Bengal,° but also with grotesques, 
ascetics, and groups. All are neatly framed in 
squares and rectangles, usually with pearl bor- 
ders, giving a strong sense of orderly planning 
reinforced by the almost exact balance be- 
tween the deeply cut verticals and horizontals 
of the whole building. As in the approxi- 
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mately contemporaneous Gauri near by, leaf 
ornament links one base moulding to another, 
and there are both pairs of little jars in the 
neck of the cornice and also that characteristic 
and original Orissa invention, the large round 
naga pilaster, the serpent’s tail curling around 
it in a wide spiral.? Quite exceptionally, the 
jagamohana of the Muktesvara has an elab- 
orately carved ceiling not unlike the utksipta 
type to the west, with the Seven Mothers and 
Virabhadra in its eight lobes. 

Orissa at this period differs from the rest of 
northern India in the shape of the temple 
gandis, the plainness of the interiors, and the 
much smaller number and size of the images 
on their outer walls. Gandis rise with an al- 
most imperceptible inward curve to the top, 
where, their thickness little reduced, they are 
crowned with huge heavy amalakas surmounted 
by khapuris, flattish bell-shaped elements, then 
a jar, and finally a trident or cakra, usually 
in metal, or an dkdsa (ether) linga.* Caryatids - 
squatting grotesques or double-haunched lions 
(dopicchas) - support the amalaka at the cardinal 
and sometimes also the inter-cardinal points. 
Lions project like question marks above the 
bhos. With one notable exception, urusrngas, if 
present, are inconspicuous. The Bhimija type 
is unknown; urusrngas are superimposed in 
single vertical strips. Without balconies or in- 
ternal pillars except in the largest examples, 
mandapas are completely devoid of sculpture 
or carved ceilings inside. 

Although far from plain, exteriors present 
a very different appearance from those to the 
north and west. The complex ground plans 
have the same buttress-like projections which 
carry all the way up the gandi, but the lower 
part of the deul is treated quite differently. 
Except at the bhadras, niches or frames for 
images give way to solid appliqué aedicules 
with pida or modified khakara roofs.? The rela- 
tively small images are carved in relief on 
grounds filling the entrance to these little 
shrine-pavilions. Women in seductive poses 
abound, and so do vyalas, usually trampling 
small elephants. A marked conservatism 
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189 and 190. Bhubaneswar, Lingaraja temple. c. 1100 0 ; Wem 
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accounts for the retention of laterally cut foli- 
age and the ubiquitous row of pearls used as 
a frame. Orissa temples of all periods are 
usually fairly well preserved.'° 

At Bhubaneswar, the celebrated Lingaraja 
(originally Tribhuvanesvara, Lord of the Three 
Worlds, a designation of Siva which has given 
its name to the town), built c. 1100, dominates 
the other temples.'! It consists of four con- 
nected structures in a line - the great deul, the 
jagamohana, and, added later, the ndta-mandira 
(dance hall) and the bhoga-mandira (hall of of- 
ferings) [189] - extending half as far again as 
the prasada and halls of the Kandariya Mahadeo 
at Khajuraho. They are surrounded by a mul- 
titude of subsidiary shrines, including the fine 
Parvati, which also consists of four buildings. 
The compound wall has a platform inside from 
which it could be patrolled, and there is some 
evidence that it had a defensive function. The 
deul, rising to a height of some 160 ft (45 m.), 
is generally acknowledged to be the greatest 
surviving achievement of the Orissa temple 
builders, though it is atypical in that the gandi 
commences its inward curve immediately 
above the cornice [190]. The plan of the deul 
is a modified paficaratha, not unlike that of the 
Ghatesvara at Baroli and of many temples in 
Gujarat. In the large deep niches of the bhad- 
ras, reached by flights of steps to platforms 
with pida-type roofs, are chlorite statues of 
GaneSa, Karttikeya, and Parvati, with a smaller 
niche above them. Five mouldings make up 
the base, and the wall is bisected by a course 
of three, as in many later Orissa temple build- 
ings. The miniature shrines ( pidad-mundis and 
khakhard-mundis) at the corner and the inter- 
mediate rathas are in particularly high relief, 
carrying above the triple moulding images of 
the dikpalas, below, scenes in relief. In both 
cases the pavilion niche is the dominating fea- 
ture and not the image or scene. In the re- 
cesses, vyalas trampling elephants occupy the 
lower register, kanyas dwarfed by towering 
pedestals the upper. The cornice consists of ten 
mouldings, almost indistinguishable from the 
close-packed horizontal elements of the tower. 
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Above, bhos are surmounted by vyalas and ele- 
phants on little projecting platforms, and from 
there upwards the central projection of the 
tower (Orissa: raha) is decorated with the same 
gavaksa net as the MukteSvara. Alongside the 
rahas are three superimposed Srngas, rela- 
tively small, so that the tower still gives the 
impression of being a rekha deul. The ten oc- 
tagonal corner amalakas, likewise reduced in 
scale, contribute to the illusion that the gandi 
consists of simple vertical elements. Dopicchas 
act as caryatids at the summit, with four- 
armed squatting figures above the rahas. The 
interior of the deul is hollow, with two cham- 
bers above the garbhagrha, and stairs built into 
the thickness of the walls. 

The jagamohana of the Lingaraja is impressive 
in its own right, its pida roof rising to a height 
of goft (about 30m.), thus breaking the 
smooth line of mandapa roofs ascending to the 
prasada which is such a successful feature of the 
largest temples at Khajuraho. For the first time, 
the pidas are in two tiers, with a throat between 
them, each fagade with a double set of bhos 
crowned by a lion, one above and one below 
the throat. The vertical sections between the 
pidas of the lower tier bear relief friezes of the 
military cavalcades so dear to Orissa temples 
of the post-Gupta period. The jagamohana has 
two balustraded windows, another feature 
which is unique to Orissa. One of them was 
converted into an entrance at the time when 
the nata-mandira and bhoga-mandapa were 
added. Four massive piers support the ceilings 
of these three buildings. 

The BrahmeSvara, datable to c. 1061, is a 
beautifully preserved paficayatana complex 
within a low compound wall with an ornate 
little pida-roofed gateway, its lintel carved with 
the navagrahas.!? The deul has a single row of 
urusrngas immediately above the cornice, some- 
what larger at the bhadras. Its style is essen- 
tially that of the Lingaraja, confirming the ten- 
tative dating of the larger temple. 

The smaller, later Ananta Vasudeva has the 
same succession of buildings as the Lingaraja, 
with the significant improvement of a fairly 


even ascent of mandapa roofs. Built in 1275, 
it is the only Visnu temple of importance at 
Bhubaneswar although, under the Ganga dy- 
nasty, Vaisnavism was in the ascendant,'* even 
the dedication of the. Lingaraja being altered 
to Harihara and its ritual modified. The 
MegheSvara can be confidently dated to the end 
of the twelfth century. The completely plain 
walls of its jagamohana, bisected by the usual 
three mouldings, are reminiscent of certain 
temples in western India and Madhya Pra- 
desh, adding weight to the suggestion that 
there is a greater significance than has usually 
been accorded to this treatment of the wall 
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surface.'* The gandi is remarkably curved, 
almost bulbous; yet the gandi of the Ananta 
Vasudeva, a century later, retains the old largely 
rectilinear outline. 

The deul of the beautiful Rajarani'* is excep- 
tional in having marked affinities to temples in 
Madhya Pradesh [191]. The ground plan is a 
diamond, and the thirty or so urusrngas, rising 
to different heights and some of considerable 
size, cluster around the gandi as they do at 
Khajuraho and in the west. A complete set of 
dikpalas guards the corner projections of the 
lower half of the walls, which also bear femi- 
nine figures. 


191. Bhubaneswar, Rajarani temple. Eleventh/twelfth century 


192. Painted cloth hanging from the Jagannatha temple, Puri. Nineteenth/twentieth century. 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 


193. Konarak, Sun temple, platform of deul and jagamohana, stone wheel. 
Mid thirteenth century 


> 


Of great interest but little architectural 
merit, the Bhaskaresvara shows the sthapati and 
sutradhara (roughly equivalent to architect and 
surveyor) responding to unusual demands. 
The enshrined linga, g ft 3in. (2.74m.) high, 
the upper part missing, was originally a free- 
standing pillar.!° The first storey of the deul 
(there is no jagamohana) is a sort of terrace 
platform whose four doors lead into the sanc- 
tum at ground level; the second, with a single 
door, consists of a gallery around the side walls 
whence priest and faithful could make their 
offerings to the upper part of the linga. The 
Bhiskaresvara (Siva as god of the sun), a plain 
triratha with very prominent bhadras rising 
above the cornice as pida-type subsidiary si- 
kharas merging into the central one to form an 
unusually squat superstructure, is similar in 
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general outline to the Matulunga temple at 
Khajuraho. 

The famous temple of the seaside town of 
Puri, a Vaisnava shrine of Krsna, originally as 
Purusottama, the Supreme being, later as Ja- 
gannatha ( Jagat-natha, the Lord of the World), 
is one of the great pilgrimage places of India. 
It is ironic that the worship of the sportive 
folk-hero god, whose cult at Puri is entirely 
benign, should have given to the English lan- 
guage the word juggernaut, ‘a fearful vehicle 
of destruction’.!7 The sinister aspect of the 
goggle-eyed painted wooden images of 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra, and Subhadra, nearly 
all face, which constitute the triadic divinity 
has undoubtedly contributed to the awe which 
the temple has inspired among non-Hindus 


[192]."* 


194. Konarak, Sun ‘temple. Mid thirteenth century. Dance mandapa (foreground ) in front 
of the large jagamohana; the great deul behind is not visible because its superstructure has collapsed 
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The architectural merits of the great deul, 
begun in 1136, are difficult to estimate, for its 
details have been largely obliterated by clumsy 
cement repairs and numberless applications of 
chunam, a white plaster-like substance. The 
pillared nata-mandir and the bhoga-mandapa 
are later. In the main niches stand images of 
Varaha (south), Narasimha (west), and Vamana 
(north). The main assemblage is a third as long 
again as that of the Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar. 
The whole is remarkable (outside of South 
India) in having two sets of enclosure walls, or 
three if the two inner walls divided only by a 
narrow passage are counted separately.'? The 
outer ones have a large gateway with a pida-type 
roof on all four sides. Of laterite, the walls 
were apparently built around 1400. In the 
middle are the many small shrines, some re- 
latively modern. 

The Sun temple at Konarak, the last of the 
great Orissan shrines and, as_ originally 
planned, the largest, was built by King Nara- 
simhadeva I (1238-64).?° Of the great deul, 
which must originally have stood to a height 
of some 225 ft (70 m.), only the base mouldings 
and parts of the walls and niches remain.?! As 
at the Lingaraja, attached to the middle of each 
side were subsidiary shrines, with external 
stairs up to the niches, housing images of Surya. 
The deul stood, with the jagamohana, on a 
high terrace with six huge stone wheels, 12 ft 
(nearly 4m.) in diameter, attached to each 
side, creating the illusion of a ratha, or celestial 
vehicle [193]; Surya traditionally rides in a char- 
iot drawn by seven horses, and the parallel is 
completed by life-size stone horses on either 
side of the broad flight of steps leading to the 
jagamohana.?? 

Badly damaged, its interior filled in with 
sand and rubble early in the twentieth century, 
the jagamohana’ nevertheless remains the larg- 
est and most impressive building of its type 
[194]. Its proportions are strikingly simple: the 
walls are half as high as their width, which in 
turn is equal to the total height (100 ft; 30 m.) 
of the building. The superstructure consists of 
three diminishing tiers of six pidas each (the 
uppermost has only five), divided by wide 
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195. Konarak, Sun temple, 
musician on an upper storey of the jagamohana. 
Mid thirteenth century 


terraces on which stand the famous musician 
figures [195]. The nata-mandira, a separate 
building, as at Modhera, stands on a high, 
intricately carved platform. Much remains of 
the walls and piers, which resemble those of the 
deul and jagamohana. Between nata-mandira 
and jagamohana stood an aruna stambha 
(Aruna, the god of the dawn, is traditionally 
Sirya’s charioteer) since removed to the Ja- 
gannatha at Puri. The temple, with a refectory 
and one or two subsidiary shrines, was en- 
closed by a vast wall, 865 by 54oft (264 by 
165 m.), with gateways on three sides.?3 

The period saw little sculptural evolution. 
The larger images, usually of black chlorite, 
show a certain affinity to late Pala sculpture: 
the modelling is tight and the face broad, with 


196. Konarak, Sun temple, deul, standing Sirya. 
Mid thirteenth century, Black chlorite 


an increasingly archaic smile [196]. The works 
in sandstone, on the other hand, often a trifle 
naif, have a robust if rather loose plasticity. 
The sculptural fabric of the temple preserves 
the pearl-bordered panels, the little vignettes, 
the vegetal scroll motifs of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the individual elements unenlarged 
and slightly more repetitive, but still remark- 
ably unstereotyped. The erotic sculpture at 
Konarak, long notorious, is mostly on a small 
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197. King Narasimhadeva I worshipping 
the Jagannatha image at Puri, from Konarak. 
Mid thirteenth century. Black chlorite. 

New Delhi, National Museum + 


scale. Particularly abundant, it differs little 
from coital themes portrayed elsewhere. The 
figures lack the stateliness of those at Kha- 
juraho, and sexual congress never involves four 
participants. An inter-mixture of recognizably 
tantric divinities lends support to the attempts 
often made elsewhere, usually from insuffi- 
ciently localized literary sources, to link erotic 
sculpture with a prevalence of vama marga (left 
path) cults.?* A unique set of stelae originally 
on the walls of the Sun temple, some of the 
figures all but in the round, shows King Nara- 
sirnhadeva, among other activities, worshipping 
at the Puri temple [197].”° 


CHAPTER 18 


THE DECCAN 


The Canarese-speaking regions of the Deccan 
plateau, from the Godavari south to the upper 
reaches of the Kaveri, including the regions 
watered by the upper Kistna and its tributaries 
the Malprabha and the Tungabhadra, continued 
to be a meeting-place of northern and southern 
styles. Nagara temples do not generally extend 
below Ahmadnagar in Maharastra, on a level 
with Bombay; the Ganapati at Hangal, below 
the latitude of Goa, however, has a pure Nagara 
anekandaka sikhara.' Also at Hangal, a mandapa 
of the Tarakesvara temple has a large samvarana 
roof, although the roofs of the mandapas of 
Karnataka temples at this period are uniformly 
flat. Dravida shrines, like the little Svayam- 
bhuvesvara near Kyasamballi (Kolar District) 
with a vimana in a late Cola style, were still 
built in the old Gangavadi.? The ascendancy of 
Vijayanagara, which began in the fourteenth 
century, coincided with a new wave of build- 
ing in this essentially Dravida style, usually 
mandapas and other structures added to older 
foundations, less frequently new temples. In 
spite of Muslim campaigns beginning in the 
early fourteenth century, notably those of 
Malik Kafur which took him through Halebid, 
the Hoysala capital, and on to Madurai in the 
far south, and of the ferocious wars conducted 
by the Bahmani sultans, Hindu temples and 
sculpture in Karnataka have not suffered any 
great damage. In the south, the beneficent 
and advanced rule of the Maharajas of Mysore 
has contributed to their preservation and 
thorough documentation.* Owing to natural 
decay, however, and shifts of population, few 
(except for those important nationally or as 
centres of popular devotion) are in a good state 
of repair.5 The region remains of course a bor- 
derland, yet it achieves its own style. Karnataka 
temples of the old Nagara and Dravida types 
showed only slight regional characteristics and 
sometimes, as in the Early Western Calukya 


domains along the Malprabha, stood side by 
side; now their fusion in a single temple 
creates the Vesara style - a term which has 
given rise to misinterpretation and confusion 
owing to failures to distinguish between the 
nomenclature of the northern (and older) texts 
and the southern ones.® A fascinating feature 
of the Vesara, linked no doubt to the appear- 
ance at roughly the same time of the earliest 
Sastras to distinguish regional types, is that its 
builders were well aware of the other types, 
constantly reproducing them, often with a 
high degree of accuracy, as miniature shrines 
above niches, on doorway-lintels, etc.? An- 
other style, the Kalinga, widespread in all but 
the extreme south of Karnataka, is distin- 
guished by sparse carving and by its straight- 
sided pyramidal superstructure of serried rows 
of kapotas, very similar, as its name implies, 
to that of the pida deuls of Orissa.® 

The development of the Vesara style can 
best be followed in what was formerly called 
Dharwar in the ‘upper’ Karnataka. There it is 
often termed the Calukya style (no relation to 
the Early Western Calukya) after a contem- 
porary dynasty, the Calukyas of Kalyani, whose 
long rivalry with the Colas parallels their 
earlier namesakes’ wars with the Pallavas. The 
Jain temple at Lakkundi, probably of the 
second half of the eleventh century, is still 
recognizably Dravida, though considerably al- 
tered in detail.” The exceptionally high storey 
above the main cornice contains the upper 
sanctum dear to the Jains. The base mould- 
ings are plain and square-cut, except for a 
wide and chunky vyala or yali frieze and a thin 
sharp kumuda, both features of Calukya tem- 
ples. A fine-grained chloritic schist takes the 
place of sandstone. 

At approximately the same time the wide 
double-curved eaves over the porches, later 
common in Vijayanagara mandapas, make 


198 and 199. Haveri, Siddhesvara temple. 
Mid eleventh century. 
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their appearance in the Muktesvara at Chau- 
dadampur.'° Instead of the old quarter-round 
kapota, the main cornice now takes the form 
of straight eaves, resembling the northern 
chadya, and even more prominent eaves sur- 
mount the principal niches. The seat backs 
forming a solid balustrade between the outer 
mandapa pillars are a northern feature, and 
the flat and rather untypical carving of the 
base and pilasters also recall the northern ‘en 
réserve’ technique. Already the sikhara (in the 
southern sense) has a marked double curve, as 
do the remaining kapotas; the sikhara also loses 
height in relation to width, becoming rather 
squashed or mushroom-like. The outline of 
the storeys is less well defined, and mouldings 
and friezes, as well as pavilions, tend to be 
replaced by narrow uncarved vertical slabs 
placed on end."! 

The ground plan of the vimana of the very 
similar SiddheSvara at Haveri became the faith- 
fully followed norm for most of these Calukya 
temples, providing in elevation for a deeply 
niched central projection on each side, then a 
massive laminated pilaster, and smaller niches 
at the corner projections [198 and 199].'? In 
the Dravida manner, projections tend to be 
bounded by narrow pilasters. The recesses are 
occupied by equally slender pilasters crowned 
by miniature pavilions, distant relatives of the 
Cola kumbhapajijaras but usually enveloped 
by foliage trailing down from a kirttimukha, a 
sort of fanciful elaboration of the looped or 
cusped makaratorana. The temple has some 
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fine images in a style related to that of the 
better-known Hoysala sculpture in ‘lower’ 
Karnataka, but with the idiosyncrasies - the 
heavy jewellery and the fat faces - less marked. 
The figures are cut out, like many Pala sculp- 
tures, and to all intents and purposes in the 
round. The surrounds, often springing from 
pilasters, rise to a kirttimukha at the summit 
and ‘are decorated either with circular vine 
motifs or with the cusped loops so character- 
istic of the later Hindu period in Karnataka. 
The male figures have a forthright, brooding 
power. 

Cilukya temples have prominent sukanasts, 
corresponding to a large antarala followed by a 
mandapa (locally called a navaranga) almost in- 
variably larger than the vimana and usually 
with at least one side entrance. The open pil- 
lared mandapas beyond, where they exist, are 
usually larger still, on a tri- or paficaratha 
diamond-shaped plan. The temples mentioned 
so far have a single sanctum, but two or three 
are not unusual. Most common is the trikita 
variety, the sanctums on the three sides of a 
shared mandapa. Doorways are generally elab- 
orate, interior columns ornate, often packed 
too tight, and commonly circular, turned on a 
lathe, with plain capitals but often elaborately 
carved square bases. The shafts are frequently 
interrupted by equally ornate square or octa- 
gonal sections. Ceilings tend to be rectilinear, 
the more elaborate panelled with the dikpalas. 
An exception is in the open mandapa of the 
TarakeSvara, already mentioned, where the 
sarnvarana roof shelters an utksipta ceiling sur- 
passing those of Gujarat, its central pendant 
over 5 ft (1.5 m.) long, miraculous testimony to 
the possibilities of corbelling allied to the 
stone-carver’s art.'? Lintels and pediments are 
frequently surmounted by essentially Dravida 
makaratoranas. 

Lakkundi, probably of the mid twelfth cen- 
tury, one slightly larger, face one another and 
are linked by a mandapa and an open court 
[200].'* Here superstructures from all three 
major Indian modes of temple architecture, 
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the Nagara, the Vesara, and the Dravida, figure, 
sometimes nearly in the round, over the 
niches. The principal niche has a splendid 
anekiandaka Nagara sikhara piercing the main 
cornice framed by a trefoil arch surmounted 
by a kirttimukha, perhaps a distant echo of 
siirasenas (or bhos) on the sides, as well as the 
gukanasis of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. This 
feature is repeated on the next floor. At the same 
time, each storey retains a hara of quite recog- 
nizable salas and kosthas. The two doorways 
of the mandapas and that of the larger shrine 
are superb, using widely different elements but 
each with a bimbalalata in the form of Laksmi 
and her elephants, and ‘northern’ flanking 
pilasters of the pot and foliage type. The sub- 
base, like that of the very similar Nannesvara 
at the same site but unknown elsewhere, is 
also a non-southern element in what remain 
essentially Dravida temples.'* 

The main bhadra niche of the vimana of the 
Tarakesvara at Hangal is particularly deep and 
capped by a complete Vesara miniature 
shrine.'® Frequently only the superstructures 
are shown of miniature vimanas or prasadas. 
Above, at each floor, vertical slabs with the 
now familiar cusped loops and kirttimukhas 
look at a distance like a continuous band not 
dissimiliar to the lata of a Bhumija shrine. The 
large laminated pilaster between the bhadra 
and the corner projections, now almost always 
with blind niches, gives the appearance, more- 
over, of being carried up above the cornice in 
a form more nearly resembling Nagara kita- 
stambhas than Dravida panjaras. 

In the Mahadeva at Ittagi, probably of 1112, 
this repetition of the principal pilasters in the 
upper storeys can be seen particularly clearly, 
although the more elaborate carving preserves 
the identity of the pavilions to a greater degree 
[201].'7 Monkeys sit among them - one of 
those delightful touches of naturalistic fancy 
which the Indian sculptor sometimes permits 
himself. The slender pilasters framing the cen- 
tral and corner projections have ‘southern’ 
capitals, and small rearing yalis on the abaci 
echo an Early Cola practice.'® This is a parti- 
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200. Lakkundi, Kasivisvesvara temple, from the south-west. Probably mid twelfth century 


cularly fine temple, almost identical on plan to 
the Tarakesvara. The (empty) niche of the 
gukanisi is very deep, and Cousens suggests that 
it was meant for a movable image. Some of 
the carving of the mandapa - complex swirling 
feathery leaf motifs, completely undercut - 
strongly resembles later work in Rajasthan.'° 

The trikiita shrine of Kedaresvara at 
Balagamve hasa particularly fine warrior in com- 
bat with a lion,?° the emblem of the Hoysalas, 
on the barrel roof of the characteristically 
extended Sukanasi. In the same village is 
one of the innumerable free-standing pillars 
(manastambhas) usually bearing a little platform 
(or large abacus) and associated with Jain 
temples. On the platform usually sits a yaksa, 
or there is a sarvatobhadra Jina image, often 
in a small shrine.2! In this case, however, 
there is a human figure with the twin bird 
heads (ganda-bherunda) widespread as an em- 
blem in Karnataka until recent times.?? 

The Someévara at Gadag, although in the 
same region, has stylistic affinities with the 


Hoysala temples concentrated in ‘lower’ 
Karnataka, the old state of Mysore [202]. The 
base is more elaborate, including small 
niches.23. The walls, overshadowed by 
prominent eaves, are curiously divided in two 
by kapotas slightly more than half way be- 
tween the top of the base and the cornice. The 
lower register is crowded with low niches 
under heavy, elaborately carved stele-shaped 
pediments and the upper sections of pilasters. 
In the upper register, the superstructures of 
mostly Vesara miniature shrines sit on the ka- 
pota with, again, pilasters and capitals above 
them. The effect is bizarre and confused. The 
fine mandapa doorway is very large, as in 
many Calukya temples. 

The Dodda Basappa’* at Dambal is possibly 
unique in ‘upper’ Karnataka in having a stellate 
plan and a sub-base [203]. A date in the late 
twelfth century has been proposed for it. The 
angular projections of the twenty-four points 
of the star have a blind niche on each face, 
excessively elongated because of the constric- 
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201. Ittagi, Mahadeva temple. Probably 1112 


tion, so that the space between the two flank- 
ing pilasters of each niche is not more than 
one-twentieth of their height. This is a de- 
velopment already heralded in other temples, 
for example the Mallikarjuna at Kuruvatti.”* 
Even with their absurd proportions, these 
ridiculous niches occupy only half the height 
between base and cornice. Above them are 
minute Vesara temple superstructures, small 
groups of figures in high relief, and the upper 
parts and capitals of the incredibly thin pilas- 
ters which frame each projection. Above a con- 
ventional rather old-fashioned kapota with 
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gavaksas, the same angularity persists, giving a 
crinkled effect to the superstructure. Although 
the seven storeys can be clearly distinguished, 
any resemblance to pavilions of the Dravida 
order has been obliterated, the storeys consist- 
ing, in effect, of a constantly repeated selection 
of little pilasters, string courses, and kapotas. 
The griva has practically disappeared under the 
low wide parasol shape of the sikhara. The stel- 
late plan is produced from the ground up to 
and including the sikhara, which also has a stel- 
late cross-section. The vimana thus achieves a 
strength usually confined to certain Nagara 


202. Gadag, Somesvara temple. Twelfth/thirteenth century 
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fth/thirteenth century 


Dodda Basappa temple. Twel 


, 


203. Dambal 


temples. The plan of the navaranga, with a 
single entrance on the south, is also stellar; 
larger than the vimana, it is based on a thirty- 
four-point system. A makaratorana stands over 
the doorway to the shrine. 

The later Calukya or Vesara type of shrine 
is unquestionably based upon the southern (or 
Dravida) one. But, as one of the most percipient 
authorities on Indian temple architecture has 
pointed out, ‘A close examination of the 
Calukyan temple (and what we say here will 
also apply to Hoysala and to a large extent to 
Kakatiya buildings as well) reveals that there is 
a vague similarity, a faint but unmistakable 
flavour that distantly reminds one of the 
Nagara, despite the absence of genuine and 
typical Nagara features’. He goes on to say that, 
had it not been for the persistence of indis- 
putable Dravida elements, ‘the Nagara form 
could have once again leapt out of such a 
structural matrix’.2® To many observers the 
resemblance of the Vesara type to the Nagara 
is more than a faint flavour: it is an unmistak- 
able urge, as it develops, to find equivalents to 
Nagara elements and achieve Nagara-type 
effects. This in turn corresponds to a desire in 
the Vesara type, particularly later on, to rid 
itself of forms acquired from wooden domestic 
architecture or from the rock-cut caves. The 
Dodda Basappa at Dambal demonstrates both 
these tendencies to a high degree: to cite the 
simplest and most striking example, the flat- 
tened, almost pancake-like ‘sikhara’, with its 
spiky edge of twenty-four points correspond- 
ing to those of the stellate ground plan of the 
vimana, could easily be mistaken for an amalaka, 
at least it would certainly be thought, by the 
uninformed, to have been derived from one 
[203]. 

The Hoysala style is named after one of the 
famous dynasties of the Deccan which 
emerged around the middle of the eleventh 
century and is generally considered to have 
come to an end in the mid fourteenth, when 
Ballala II met his death fighting Malik Kafur 
in Tamilnadu.?7 The capital of the great Hoy- 
sala kings was Dvarasamudra, the modern ham- 
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let of Halebid (hale =old; bidu= capital), and 
it is there in Hassan District and in the environs 
of Mysore City that their principal temples are 
found. Although the Calukya style is its only 
possible progenitor, the Hoysala is a develop- 
ment rather than a continuation of it, for 
Calukya temples are built concurrently with 
Hoysala ones. The Hoysala style is in a sense 
sub-regional, highly characterized. Its emer- 
gence can doubtless be linked to the power 
of the dynasty, and a tradition of ivory and 
sandalwood carving, still strong in lower 
Karnataka, may have influenced its sculpture. 
Nonetheless, the efflorescence of the most or- 
nate of Indian styles, like the sudden appear- 
ance of the greatest of the Khajuraho temples, 
is difficult to account for satisfactorily. 

The Hoysala temples share the regional pre- 
dilection for more than one sanctum, and the 
larger ones stand in great walled and paved 
courts, as do all large temple complexes in the 
south. Surviving superstructures are of the 
Vesara type. The only important Hoysala tem- 
ple to have survived complete is the KeSava at 
Somnathpuram (1238), in a rectangular court- 
yard enclosed by sixty-four little shrines.”* It 
is triple-shrined, the crowning ‘sikharas’ no 
longer recognizable as such, for they are more 
like the crowning ghantas of certain northern 
Indian temple buildings [204]. The sanctums 
are stellate on plan, and they and the pillared 
common mandapa stand on high platforms 
which faithfully follow the angular projections 
and re-entrants of the buildings. 

The earliest major Hoysala temples are at 
Beliir.2? The Chenna KeSava (c. 1117), which 
has lost its superstructure, has a single vimana, 
with sizeable exterior shrines attached to it on 
three sides. The main navaranga, the largest 
of any Hoysala temple, is triratha, on a 
diamond-shaped plan, with entrances on both 
sides as well as the front. The central ceiling 
is of a modified utksipta type, the concentric 
rings lined with figures. The steps up to the 
platform, corresponding to the navaranga en- 
trances, are flanked by miniature shrines. In 
front, at ground level, is a large open hall. The 
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204. Somnathpuram, Kesava temple. 1238 


perforated stone screens between the exterior 
pillars were installed during the reign of Bal- 
lala II. Some bear geometrical designs; others 
illustrate stories from the Puranas. It is here 
that Hoysala sculpture reaches its apogee, with 
splendid female figures, the equivalent, in 
their idiosyncratic style, of those at Khajuraho. 
The temple, with two subsidiary shrines, is 
enclosed in a huge walled court (380 by 425 ft; 
115 by 130m.) with two gateways on the east- 
ern side. 

Halebid is now a mere hamlet, but several 
large temples remain, including some Jain 
ones. The famous Hoysalesvara consists of two 
shrines joined together at their navarangas, both 
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very similar in plan to the Chenna Kesava at 
Belir.*° The absence of any superstructures 
(probably never built) and the very prominent 
eaves give the temple a long, low outline of 
which it is difficult to distinguish the compo- 
nent parts. Instead of open pillared halls, large 
nandimandapas face each shrine, one consider- 
ably larger than the other, with the curious 
addition of a fair-sized shrine behind the bull. 
Relatively large as they are, these Hoysala 
vimanas never have interior circumambulatory 
passages, and the high platforms on which 
they stand, following every salient of the 
buildings, are undoubtedly meant to serve this 
devotional purpose, the worshipper walking 
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around the shrines with their rich illustrative 
panoply of carving on the right. The bases 
of the buildings themselves, sometimes as 
much as 1oft (3m.) high, with their bands 
of elephants, horses, grotesques, birds, and 
narrative panels, correspond to northern and 
particularly western Indian practice, and are 
entirely foreign to the Dravida and the other 
Karnataka styles. The walls of the vimanas and 
navarangas are divided into two registers, the 
upper with pilasters and miniature shrines (or 
their superstructures) in high relief, the lower 
a succession of divine and semi-divine figures 
standing almost in the round, often under 
foliaged canopies. 

Deep carving and undercutting, facilitated 
by the soft chloritic schist, give the richest 
surface texture of any temple in India, with 
the greatest proliferation of scenes and motifs. 
The decorative bands of the bases of the Hoy- 
salesvara temple, which carry around the 
mandapa as well, extend for over 7ooft 
(213m.), and include a zone with some two 
thousand elephants; the band of figures, each 
about half life-size, extends over 4ooft 
(120 m.). Vertical lines carry up from the stel- 
late ground plan, yet the general impression is 
one of insufficient height, particularly as there 
are no superstructures. As Percy Brown wrote, 
‘this apparent defect is to a certain extent min- 
imised by its [the temple’s] situation within an 
enclosed court, which prevents contrasts with 
larger objects’, and presents the temple struc- 
ture ‘like a richly carved casket in sandalwood 
or ivory’.?! 

The temples just’ mentioned have given 
their name to the Hoysala style, a term applic- 
able to a considerable number of others in 
‘lower’ Karnataka, for example the Laksmi- 
narasimha at Nugginalli, east of Hassan, and 
the Mallikarjunasvami at Basral (1234) be- 
tween Seringapatam and Bangalore, with its 
full complement of bands on the base.*? 
Others, suchas the Bhitesvara at Koravangalam, 
a few miles north of Hassan, have on their walls 
the elaborately framed images associated with 
the true Hoysala-style, but the simple bases 
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and more restrained ornamentation of the later 
Calukya,** which continued in ‘upper’ 
Karnataka in temples such as the Kotinatha at 
Kuppatur (1231) and the Santesvara at Tilivalli 
(1238).34 The picture seems to be that of the 
Hoysala style as a later development, concen- 
trated in a few great temples in the south and 
undoubtedly owing much to the power and 
vitality of the dynasty at its apogee, while its 
parent, the later Calukya style, in the north 
remained totally unaffected, except where it 
came into contact with the Hoysala on the 
latitude of Belir and Halebid, a borderland 
phenomenon within a borderland. Further re- 
search, given the considerable number of 
dated temples, may help to distinguish a pre- 
Hoysala or early Hoysala style. 

Temples of the so far insufficiently recog- 
nized Kalinga type can be found over the whole 
of Karnataka, from Aihole (Temples 37 and 38) 
to Doddagadavali, between Hassan and Belir 
(the Laksmidevi of 1112), the latter with two of 
the finest grotesques in Indian sculpture 
guarding one of its sanctums [205].** Cola 
temples are built well into the twelfth century, 
particularly in Kolar District, where many in- 
scriptions of Vikrama Cola have been found.*° 
One such temple is the Somesvara at Kurudu- 
male, just north of Mulbagal.*” At the popular 
GaneéSa shrine in the Same place, four splendid 
Vijayanagara-style mandapa columns belong to 
the subsequent period when this style takes 
over in Karnataka.?* If one includes the innu- 
merable Vijayanagara buildings, Karnataka 
indisputably presents the greatest variety of 
styles of temple architecture in the entire sub- 
continent. 

Sculptural style in Karnataka at this period 
roughly accords, in distribution and develop- 
ment, with that of temple architecture. 
‘Upper’ Karnataka has no images in external 
niches or in high relief on the walls of the 
temples, but there are a good many mirtis or 
cult statues because there are so many 
multiple-sanctum temples. For the same 
reason, the Calukya sculptor was called upon to 
carve a great many male and female door guar- 
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205. Doddagadavali, Laksmidevi shrine, demons. 1112 


dians, dvarapdalakas and dvarapalikas, at the en- 
trances to shrines. Their importance (some of 
them are life-size) is a southern feature. Cult 
images, usually in a hard black stone, take the 
form of stelae rising to a point, the god or 
goddess in very high relief or actually cut out 
from the ground in the same way as in many 
Pala sculptures. A makaratorana of character- 
istic cusped loops or, more rarely, circular 
vegetal scrolls springs from a pair of flanking 
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pilasters to frame the image, with a kirttimukha 
at the summit. The beautiful seated Siva and 
Parvati from Belgavi (ancient Balligrama), in 
Shimoga District, represents the later Calukya 
style at its finest, based on earlier Nolamba 
with an admixture of later Karnataka motifs.3° 
The Visnu in the much favoured form of 
KeSava said to have been found at Kikkeri, 
between Hassan and Seringapatam, retains 
Calukya features such as the ten avatars, in- 


_ cluding the Buddha, in the makaratorana 


[206], but is essentially Hoysala, although, 
according to its inscription, the work of a 
sculptor called Dasojana from the same town 
of Balligrama where the Siva and Parvati was 
found.*° Dasojana, who is known from at least 
three inscribed figures on the Chenna Kesava 
at Beltir, was obviously one of the craftsmen 
who moved down to take part in the great 
Hoysala building enterprises and helped to 
create the new style. Sculptors’ names occur 
fairly often in Karnataka at this period, but 
Dasojana is probably unique in providing in- 


206. KeSava Visnu with Sri Devi and Bhii Devi 
from Kikkeri. 

Early twelfth century. 

New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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scriptionally documented evidence of the 
movement of a sculptor and its probable im- 
plications for stylistic change. Iconography 
remains fairly uniform throughout the period. 
Besides the Visnu figures, usually in samapada, 
Venugopala (Krsna playing the flute) is popu- 
lar, as is Sarasvati, usually seated. 

The properly Hoysala sculpture is best seen 
on the walls or in the rangamandapas of the 
great temples at Somnathpuram, Belir, and 
Halebid.4! Carved in the same chloritic 
schist as the temples themselves, the figures 
have plump, not very shapely limbs, fattish 


207. Bhairava from Krsnarajapet. 

Twelfth century, first quarter. Chloritic schist. 
Mysore, Directorate of Archaeology 

and Museums in Karnataka 
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- faces, and sometimes (exceptionally in Indian 
art) rather small eyes. The smiling visages are 
often not without beauty, but the style is parti- 
cularly well suited to an expression of menace, 
as seen in the numerous images of Bhairava, 
an ugra or fearful form of Siva particularly 
favoured in the south.** The hair dressed in 
snail curls and overhanging the face, a verita- 
ble wasps’ nest, sometimes enhances the mal- 
evolence [207]. The more typical Hoysala 
figures wear their clothes and jewellery like 
carapaces. In what Stella Kramrisch calls the 
‘spiked froth’ of the later sculpture, often 
under fringed parasols, their mukutas like 
‘stranded temple towers’, the figures derive a 
certain grandeur from their frozen immobility 
[208].43 A third style, to be seen principally in 
the long base relief bands, particularly the 
little scenes from the epics and Puranas, with 
squat globular men and animals, also animates 
the little ceiling dikpalas, which often include 
a figure on a horse. 

Images in a style closely related to the late 
Cola can be seen in the Cola temples of the 
period. Calukya and Hoysala bronzes are not 
common,** but there are large figures in some 
of the temples, possibly dating from the Vijay- 
anagara period, when repoussé metal cladding 
was practised. With Rajasthan and Gujarat, 
Karnataka is particularly rich in hero-stones 
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(viragals or virakals), the reliefs ranging from 
the crudest folk art to the highest contem- 
porary styles. Somewhat similar stones with 
bold serpent reliefs, connected with naga cults, 
are particularly prevalent in the west. 

Andhra adopted some features from further 
west - extensive. mandapas with turned col- 
umns, multiple-shrine temples on high podia, 
and the breaking up of the Dravida vimana into 
a myriad facets. Notable temples were built 
under the Kakatiyas of Warangal (c. 1050-1300) 
at their capital (in the fort, pulled down on the 
orders of one of the Qutb Shahi kings) and at 
Palampet.** The Kakatiya style is at its most 
distinctive in sculpture, particularly the female 
bracket figures in polished stone, dramatically 
posed, their lanky bodies unencumbered by 
the excessive Hoysala adornment. Later, Vi- 
jayanagara’s ubiquitous presence makes itself 
felt in the form of gopuras, including the fine 
one at Tadpatri. A superb example of the style, 
with Orissa affinities, may be seen in the 
Varaha-Narasimha temple at Simbhacalam 
(Vizagapatam District).*° 

Except for the ground plans of the trikita 
shrines at Balsane, Bid, and Umarga,*’ the 
Maharastra temples of the period, which include 
important Bhimija shrines, cannot be classed as 
‘borderland’ in plan, elevation, or wall treat- 
ment. 


208. Siva and Parvati seated and embracing (UmamaheSvaramirti). 


Thirteenth century. Chloritic schist. 
Pan-Asian Collection, Property of R.H. Ellsworth Ltd 
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CHAPTER 19 


INTRODUCTION 


Culturally speaking, South India consists of 
three regions: the coastal and non-mountain- 
ous inland areas at the south of the peninsula; 
on the west coast the Malayalam-speaking 
districts of Karnataka and the present state of 
Kerala extending almost to Cape Comorin or 
Kanyakumari at the extreme southern tip; and 
finally Tamilnadu, the land of the Tamil- 
speaking people, running up the east coast to 
Madras. Tamilnadu is very different from Ker- 
ala in size and character: Kerala is a narrow 
coastal strip with abundant rainfall, extremely 
fertile and densely populated, Tamilnadu rela- 
tively dry and several times larger, its southern 
part occupying two-thirds of the peninsula. 
Although Karnataka points a finger southward 
between Kerala and Tamilnadu, it does not be- 
long to South India: lying mainly on the Dec- 
can plateau, it is an artistic borderland’ where 
influences from South India and other parts of 
the subcontinent meet. The same applies to 
Andhra, although its language, Telugu, Can- 
arese, the language of Karnataka, and Tamil 
and Malayalam all belong to the Dravidian (and 
therefore non-Indo-European) group. Tamil 
has the oldest literature, going back before 
the Christian era, when the three traditional 
kingdoms of South India, the Cera (Kerala) 
and the Pandya and Cola (the southern and 
northern parts of Tamilnadu), were already 
known. 

It is not satisfactory - as has often been 
done - to discuss the art and architecture of 
South India in conjunction with that of the 


rest of the subcontinent, for its contribution is 
massive, distorting the overall framework. To 
take only two major objections: the known 
artistic history of South India, with very few 
exceptions, does not begin until the seventh 
century, whereas by this time in the north 
there were monuments nearly a thousand years 
old, and the greatest heights of achievement 
had perhaps already been scaled. Conversely, 
for obvious historical reasons, there is not a 
great deal of temple building of artistic 
significance in northern India after the twelfth 
century, whereas in the south it continues 
to flourish until the seventeenth - a colossal 
difference in time scale. 

Even more important is the fact that archi- 
tecture and sculpture in South India develop 
in quite a different way, both conceptually and 
aesthetically, particularly in the period from 
650 to 950, which saw their culmination. What 
could be more fundamentally different from 
the conservative, serene, and harmonious 
styles of the Pallava and Early Cola periods in 
South India than the experimentation, the ex- 
aggeration, and the baroque floridity charac- 
teristic of the contemporary post-Gupta style? 
The two to three hundred years that follow 
also tell the story of a different stylistic de- 
velopment: in South India, innovations are 
few, the old forms are followed with less and 
less inspiration; the greater size of certain tem- 
ple buildings alone heralds a new departure. 
Again, how different the developments in Or- 
issa, in Madhya Pradesh, and in Rajasthan. Style 
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is relatively homogeneous both in South India 
itself and in the borderlands; not quite so ob- 
vious is the totally different emphasis of the 
later phases, although the temples retain es- 
sentially the same type of fabric. The great 
temple cities of the south, in essence a de- 
velopment of the hypaethral or open-air tem- 
ple, not unknown in the early Indian period 
but later eclipsed in the north by the impor- 
tance accorded to buildings and especially the 
central shrine, set the final seal on the separate 
development of architecture.” It is true that 
certain aspects of the Vijayanagara and Nayaka 
styles (fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries), particularly an over-density of or- 
nament, recall similar tendencies during the 
later Hindu period elsewhere, but there is, 
once again, a décalage of no less than three or 
four centuries. 

At the same time no building, no sculpture 
was ever created in South India that is not at 
once recognizable as wholly Indian. Indeed, 
its iconography is pan-Indian, with no more 


strictly regional elements than are to be found 
elsewhere. The same can be said of the reli- 
gious concepts that underlie all Indian art. 
Research has shown, moreover, that the 
earliest manifestations of bhakti, the personal 
and highly emotional devotion to a god which 
was to transform the whole religious climate, 
are to be found in South India.* Less power- 
ful, more refined, and almost invariably ex- 
uding gentleness, Pallava and Early Cola 
sculpture nevertheless have much in common 
with Gupta, yet they neither coincide in time 
nor are their artistic heirs even remotely 
similar. Here perhaps is the key. In Thoreau’s 
phrase, South India marched to a different 
drum from the rest of the subcontinent, deaf 
to other rhythms under the compulsion of its 
own achievements and needs. Lest it appear to 
be perpetually out of step, therefore, its own 
artistic development slighted and the apprecia- 
tion of its immense contribution diminished, 
it is best treated independently from its begin- 
nings to the present. 
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The so-called Pandya beds, hollowed out of 
riatural caves, bear short inscriptions in Asokan 
Brahmi, and graffiti on sherds of the first cen- 
turies B.c.-A.D. from Arikamedu are in a later 
version of the same script. The excavations at 
Arikamedu, near Pondicherry, south of Mad- 
ras, also turned up ample evidence of trade 
with the Roman world: Arretine ware, am- 
phorae of Mediterranean type, and Graeco- 
Roman crystal gems. Indeed Roman coins 
have been found all over South India.' West- 
ern sources refer to this commerce, and the 
rich Tamil literature of the Sangam age (early 
centuries A.D.) alludes to western (Yavana) 
traders and settlers. Local ware is related to 
pottery from the megalithic and urn-burial 
sites of the lower Deccan? but, very curiously, 
few or no artefacts can be linked with the so- 
phisticated and evidently Hinduized society of 
the Sangam literature, in rather the same way as, 
two millennia earlier in the north, identifiably 
‘Vedic’ artefacts are lacking. The only sculp- 
ture of any importance from this early period 
is the famous and mysterious Gudimallam linga, 
faced with a standing figure of Siva, still in 
worship in a temple a little to the north-west 
of Madras [209]. It is in a Satavahana-related 
style: its mysteriousness lies in the total 
absence so far of any object in an even re- 
motely similar manner within many hundreds 
of miles, and indeed anywhere in South 
India.? 

It is probably the most puzzling fact in the 
art history of the entire subcontinent that the 
earliest known monuments and sculpture in 
South India, with the lone exception just men- 
tioned, belong to the seventh century. As has 


209. Gudimallam, linga. 
Second/first century B.C. 
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been seen, this was no isolated or backward 
region. Buddhist monuments have survived in 
the coastal regions of Andhra, further north, 
dating from as early as the second or first cen- 
turies B.C., and of only slightly later date in 
Sri Lanka. One thing seems evident: the 
Buddhists and Jains, who flourished in South 
India at an earlier date, cannot have built large 
stiipas, the most durable of monuments, per- 
haps through lack of resources.* Unquestion- 
ably, there must have been a long tradition of 
building and sculpture in perishable materials 
~ brick, wood, and perhaps metal -before the 
fully-fledged achievements of the Pallavas in 
the seventh and eighth centuries. Perhaps the 
switch was so long delayed because the stone 
available, mostly granites, was so hard, but the 
mystery remains, since some of the earliest 
surviving temples were built of the local sand- 
stone. Brick, moreover, continued, particularly 
for the upper storeys. Why, then, have no ear- 
lier stone temples or sculpture survived in a 
land which was totally spared the violent de- 
predations to which northern India was sub- 
jected? 

The Pallavas, probably of Telugu origin, are 
not one of the ancient dynasties of South 
India. Their inscriptions, unlike those of their 
successors, the Colas, were in Sanskrit. They 
came to rule the Tondaimandalam, the regions 
around Madras and Kafci, from the third or 
fourth century A.D. and are best known in his- 
tory for their military rivalry with the Early 
Western Calukyas of Badami. The earliest tem- 
ples in the ‘southern’ style at Badami and near 
by are perhaps half a century earlier than those 
of the Pallavas, and already there are signifi- 
cant differences between them, so that at most 
a common source, vanished for ever, can be 
postulated. 

The monuments of the Pallavas, exception- 
ally well documented by scholars, consist of 
cave-temples and structural temples, plus a 
few monolithic representations of the struc- 
tural ones. In some of the caves are large 
bas-reliefs of scenes such as Durga riding into 
combat with the demon buffalo, in size and 


complexity similar to those in the Deccan and 
Konkan caves, and the largest and most elab- 
orate sculptural composition in India is the 
great panel of the Kiratarjuniya, carved on the 
face of two gigantic boulders.* The principal 
sites are K aici, the Pallava capital, anancientand 
holy city, and Mamallapuram, its seaport. The 
earliest Pallava king to be associated with any of 
the monuments is Mahendravarman I (c. 600- 
30). Narasirmhavarman I (Mamalla) (c. 630-68), 
who gave his name to Maéamallapuram, 
also bore the title Vatapikonda, conqueror of 
Vatapi (Badami). Narasimhavarman II (Raja- 
simha) (c. 695-722) was probably the greatest 
builder of his line. Certain caves in the north, 
notably at Mogulrajapuram, near Bezwada, 
and at Undavalli, the only multi-storeyed 
one, are in Telugu country, and not certainly 
the work of the Pallavas. The cave-temples 
in the traditional Cola and Pandya regions to 
the south are as numerous, but generally 
a century or two later than the Pallava ones, 
and none is as refined or elaborate as some 
of the caves at Mamallapuram.’ 

The Pallava caves, none of which approach 
the proportions or the complexity of plan of 
those at Ajanta, Ellora, and other sites in the 
north, may be divided into two categories, the 
‘plain’ and the ‘elaborated’. The plain ones, 
widely distributed outside the main sites (only 
three of them are at Mamallapuram),® have ex- 
ceedingly massive pillars, square at bottom and 
top and chamfered into an octagonal section in 
the middle, supporting equally ponderous cor- 
bels decorated on their under-sides by a simple 
roll moulding. Either two or four of these col- 
umns, with pilasters at each end, support the 
facade, which is totally plain except at Da- 
lavanur, where a makaratorana arches between 
the two central columns [210]. This tym- 
panum motif, with a festooned and peopled 
arch issuing from the mouths of makaras at 
either end, and most beautifully elaborated, 
will become the standard crowning element of 
niches in Early Cola temples. Along the whole 
length of the fagade runs the kapota moulding 
which continues to mark temple cornices to 
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210. Dalavanur, cave, granite facade. Early seventh century A.D. 
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212. Mamallapuram, cave-temple, Varaha mandapa, pillars of facade. 
Seventh/eighth century. Granite 
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the present day. The five gavaksas (Tamil: kudu) 
along the eaves moulding have the character- 
istic Pallava spade-shaped finials and enclose 
busts of gandharvas, celestial demi-gods. Their 
elaborate decoration is unusual, and so are the 
‘ears’ in the form of makaras, making a very 
brief appearance in South Indian architectural 
ornament, these side extensions not being a 
part of the South Indian gavaksa. 

Dvarapalas, always in flexed though often 
rather awkward poses, are generally cut into 
the rock at each end of the facade. The caves 
are usually above ground level. The larger 
ones (none are more than 35 ft, or 11 m., wide, 
and some are unicellular) have columns inside 
and, either at the back or at one end, a sanc- 
tum housing a linga and sometimes guarded by 
dvarapalas, and even by dvarapalikas, their 
feminine counterparts. Often these sentinels 
lean on a large club, a pose which will become 
characteristic. Occasionally Siva, Visnu, or 
Brahma are the mirtis of the sanctum, or are 
carved on the walls of the hall. At Tiru- 
chirappalli (upper cave) all three appear with 
Durga and Subrahmanya, the name for 
Karttikeya in the south. Visnu always stands in 
samapada, his cakra facing forward, and where 
the sacred thread is worn it is usually, but not 
invariably, draped over the right arm. 

The sculpture is very uneven but sometimes 
of great distinction; the Gangadhara (Siva re- 
ceiving the Ganges upon his head) at Tiru- 
chirappalli for example is very fine, anticipat- 
ing, with its attendant figures, the elaborate 
panels of the ‘decorated’ caves [211]. In sharp 
contrast to those in the north, none of these 
caves bears anything but the minimal internal 
decoration — an occasional rosette on a square 
section of pillar or, rarely, some figures in re- 
lief, almost as an afterthought.? Moreover in 
only one monument in the whole of Tamilnadu 
does even a vestige appear of the vegetal scroll- 
work (ultimately of Gupta origin) that so suc- 
cessfully adorns the caves at Badami and 
Aihole, and that in a rather sparse and crude 
version on some medallions inside the same 
Tiruchirappalli cave.'° 


The ‘elaborated’ caves are all at 
Mamallapuram, popularly Mahabalipuram. 
Their columns, except for the corbels, are 
totally different from those of the ‘plain’ caves 
[212]. Relatively slender, with so many facets 
that they sometimes appear fluted and even 
round, they already include, in proper propor- 
tion and order, all the elements of the true 
Dravida pillar and pilaster. The shaft carries 
the malasthana, a low-relief band of pearl fes- 
toons, and then flares out gently to where a 
deep throat or indentation separates it from 
a cushion-like element (called the kumbha, 
probably for historical reasons, although it 
bears little resemblance to a pot or jar). Above 
the kumbha, a lotus element, the padma or 
idal (Tamil), flares out to the broad thin aba- 
cus (phalaka; Tamil: palagat). Sometimes, as 
in the Varaha mandapa, the notched flaring 
idal, surmounted by the thinnest of palagais, 
is indistinguishable from the finest Early Cola 
examples, one of the most elegant creations in 
all architecture. The only element still missing 
is the notch in the shaft before it flares, with 
a slight swelling above it, to become the most 
delicate of vases (kalasa) - emphasizing what a 
misnomer ‘pot’ or ‘jar’ is for the cushion above 
it. The bases are often sedant yalis or lions."' 
The entablature, invariably a kapota with 
kiidus, is usually topped by a row of miniature 
pavilions (hdra). Some bases consist only of 
three plain rectilinear elements which none- 
theless establish the order and basic com- 
ponents for the matchless bases of many Early 
Cola temples. Ground plans vary. The Trimurti 
has no hall, and the three cells open directly 
on to the exterior. The Mahisamardini- 
mandapa, also in three parts, has-a two-pillar 
portico in front of the central cell. 

Architecturally elegant though sparse as 
these cave-temples are, interest inevitably fo- 
cuses on the large mythological relief panels 
carved on some of the walls. Only three sub- 
jects are distinctively Tamil: Durga as 
Korravai, the goddess of victory, with the 
deer, and male devotees apparently in the act 
of cutting off their heads with a sword;!? Sri 


seated in the European fashion with great ele- 
phants behind her and attendants on either 
side; and Somaskanda — Siva sa (with) Uma (and) 
Skanda - that is, the god and his wife seated 
on a throne with their infant son between them 
{213].!3 The other myths are illustrated much 
as they are elsewhere: Varaha carries a realistic- 
ally sized Earth goddess in his arms instead of 
perched on his shoulder or elbow, Durga, as at 
the Kaildsa at Ellora, rides into battle firing a 
bow at the demon buffalo [214], the Trivi- 
krama and the SeéaSayin vary little from the 
Indian norm. Larger than any of these, the 
Krsnagovardhana seems to have been carved 
on the exterior of a boulder, for the hall in 
front of it (Krsna-mandapa) is a constructed 


213 (right). Mamallapuram, ‘Shore’ temple, 
Somaskanda group. Eighth century, first half 


214 (below). Mamallapuram, cave-temple, 
Varaha mandapa, Durga Mahisasuramardini. 
Seventh/eighth century. Granite 
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one of sixteenth- or seventeenth-century date. 
For all its non-South-Indian subject, at 27 ft 
(8 m.) it is the largest illustration of this theme 
and a notably early one. 

The relief of most Pallava sculpture tends 
to be shallower than in the Deccan because 
of that hardness of the stone which has kept 
ornament to a minimum. Crowns and head- 
dresses are plain, little or no jewellery is worn, 
and no attempt is made to reproduce other 
textures in stone.!+ The principal figures, both 
male and female, are slender and delicately 
built and project sweetness and unmannered 
delicacy and refinement. The women are girl- 
ish, their breasts small and their hips not 
noticeably swelling; their bhangas, in particular, 
are restrained by Indian standards, often just 
a forward thrust of the pelvis in three-quarters 
view [215]. It is significant that frontal poses 
in a flexed position are often awkward, parti- 
cularly those of the dvarapalas ubiquitous in Pal- 
lava caves. The hulking, menacing figures, in 
profile or with crossed legs and usually holding 
clubs, are always successful; the welcoming 
ones, full face, with flexed bodies, seem to be 
beyond the sculptors’ ability to render con- 
vincingly. It is only in some of the ‘elaborated’ 
caves at Mamallapuram, where they stand 
somewhat sideways in very narrow niches, 
that, holding a flower or making a welcoming 
gesture, their stance is perfectly natural [212]. 

A marti of Siva in relief, rather than a linga, 
usually presides in the little sanctums of the 
Mamallapuram cave-temples, often flanked by 
Brahma and Visnu. Sometimes no remains of 
carving can be detected on the back walls, so 
that the images must have been of stucco, 
wood, or even metal. The cave-temples ex- 
emplify sectarian tolerance, although much 
later some Saiva sculptures were obliterated by 
usurping fanatical Vaisnavas. 

In one of the caves (Adivaraha) are two notable 
portraits of a Pallava king and his son, each 
accompanied by two queens or princesses. The 
father-son relationship is predicated on the fact 
that one man is standing, the other seated; the 
throne, with its animal-type legs, is perhaps 


215. Mamallapuram, Adivaraha cave, 
King Narasirhhavarman Mamalla 
and two queens or princesses. 

Late seventh century. Granite 


the unique example of western classical influ- 
ence in South India [215]. These rare portrait 
sculptures, which bear labels of a sort, are the 
earliest after those of the Kusana monarchs 
from Mathura.'' A couple of miles up the 
beach from Mamallapuram, at Saluvankuppam, 
a little ‘decorated’ cave (the Yali mandapa) cut 
into a boulder is framed by an arch of large yali 
heads and shoulders which covers the rest of 
the stone. There is a remote resemblance to 
the ‘tiger cave’ at Udayagiri (Orissa). 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of all at 
Mamallapuram are the little monolithic shrines 
carved out of granite boulders near the 
beach.'®© There has been much fanciful 
speculation about them, mostly by people un- 
aware that similar monuments exist elsewhere 
in India and even in the south (Kalugumalai). 
The principal types of South Indian temple 
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216. Mamallapuram, Dharmaraja ratha. Seventh/eighth century. Granite 
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217. Mamallapuram, rathas, from the west. Seventh/eighth century 


buildings, except the flat-roofed mandapa, are 
represented, one only in embryo (Bhima, as a 
prototype of the gopura with its crowning sala).'7 
Early Pallava chronology is still not established 
within sufficiently narrow limits to determine 
whether the monoliths preceded the first 
structural stone buildings; what is clear is that 
the precursors of both, in wood probably in- 
filled with brick and plaster, are more faith- 
fully reproduced in the monoliths which, with 
the exception of the ‘Draupadi’ (dedicated to 
Durga), are in the purest Dravida style with all 
its crispness, restraint, and sober strength. The 
order, like the Greek classical order, was im- 
mutable ever after: base, pilaster, corbels, en- 
tablature, and then the parapet of pavilions 
around a new central element, similarly 
ordered, and so on up to the crowning dome, 
square, round, or octagonal. In both the Ar- 
juna and the larger Dharmaraja there is a walk- 
way between the pavilions and the central ele- 
ment. The Dharmaraja [216] (where a stone 
ladder leads up to the first storey), with its 


mirtis carved into the niches of the ground 
floor and first two upper storeys, offers a ver- 
itable catalogue of early Pallava iconography.'*® 

Like the apsidal-ended Sahadeva, Dharma- 
raja is unfinished. Arjuna’s sanctum is half- 
finished and empty; in the Dharmaraja only the 
first-storey sanctum was hollowed out (there 
were to have been two, superimposed, an 
arrangement not unique) and it too is empty.!? 
The little single-room Durga, with a large 
boulder-cut lion beside it, is the only shrine 
in a final state, with female door-guardians, 
as befits a goddess, and inside a relief of 
Korravai. With its four-sided steep-pitched 
curvilinear roof, it is also alone in not being 
characteristically Dravida. Although the roof- 
type is found much later in South India, it is 
closer to Bangla (Bengal).?° The figures in the 
plain shallow niches at each storey of the 
Dharmaraja and Arjuna are in the finest Early 
Pallava style. At Mamallapuram, moreover, the 
Indian sculptor’s ever-present sense of fun 
breaks out in the life-size elephant, facing in 
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218. Mamallapuram, Arjuna’s Penance (or Kiratarjuniya?). Seventh/eighth century 


the same direction, cut out of a boulder beside 
the Sahadeva monolith. This temple was per- 
haps originally dedicated to Indra, whose ve- 
hicle is the elephant, but there may also be a 
punning reference to the name given to 
apsidal-ended shrines: hastiprstha (elephant- 
back) [217]. 

The great sculptured panel variously iden- 
tified as the Descent of the Ganges, Arjuna’s 
Penance, and the Kiratarjuniya (Siva disguised 
as a Kirata, with Arjuna) is cut on the vertical 
faces of two huge boulders, each some gi ft 
(3om.) high and over 152ft (50m.) wide 
[218].2! A narrow cleft dividing them from top 
to bottom provides the focal point for a vast 
congress of life-sized figures and animals, all 
facing the cleft or hastening towards it. They 
include gods, demi-gods, and sages, all in the 
flying position, Kiratas or wild hunters, and 
kinnaras, half bird, half human. A nagaraja and 
a nagini with exceptionally long serpent tails, 
the only free-standing sculptures, one above 
the other in the cleft seem to be swimming up 


a waterfall, and indeed the remains of a cistern 
on top of the boulders indicate that on cere- 
monial occasions water actually did flow. Ves- 
tiges of palace buildings above also suggest 
royal involvement. At the foot of the cleft, in 
contrast to the energy and movement of the 
advancing throngs above, hermitage (asrama) 
life flows calmly on beside a stream. A young 
ascetic fetches water, another wrings out his 
wet garment, yet another stands, arms raised 
above his head (ardhvabahu), staring at the sun, 
a widespread form of religious self-torture 
(tapas). Others are in the yogic position or 
with the band called a yogapatta around their 
backs and knees, while an aged sage sits in 
contemplation before a little shrine containing 
a statue of Visnu - an exceptional case of an 
image representing an image. Above, slightly 
to the proper right of the cleft, a four-armed 
figure larger than all the rest can be identified 
as Siva by the long trident over his shoulder 
and his escort of ganas. Before him a bearded 
man stands on one leg staring at the sun with 
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219. Mamallapuram, Arjuna’s Penance, detail. Seventh/eighth century 


his arms also raised in a semicircle above his 
head, his emaciated body testifying to the ri- 
gour of his austerities. 

Such a concourse of animals and the rocky 
nooks and ledges they inhabit, the Kiratas and 
the hermitage beside a river (the newborn 
Ganges?), all, by Indian convention, suggest a 
wild and mountainous region, which the pres- 
ence of Siva confirms as the Himalayas for Kai- 
las, one of their highest peaks, is his traditional 
dwelling-place. The ascetic performing tapas 
before the god has been identified as Arjuna, 
one of the Pandava brothers, who came after 
practising extraordinary austerities to beg from 
Siva, shown with his left hand making the 
gift-giving gesture (varada), signifying the 
boon of his magic weapon Pinaka, so that he 
may take revenge on the Kuravas. The story 
occurs in the Mahabharata. Popular in Pallava 
times, it is the subject of a long Sanskrit poem, 
the Kiratarjuniya, by the sixth-century poet 


Bharavi, a native of Kafici, and it must surely be 
the verse about the birds and animals forget- 
ting their natural antipathy in the hunter-army 
marshalled by Arjuna’s divine protector that 
provides the main visual theme of the great 
panel.?? There are objections to this identifi- 
cation, however, on two grounds. The less im- 
portant is that it is to the cleft, and not to Siva 
and Arjuna, that all are hastening, and that 
some figures, in the space between the ad- 
vancing horde and the cleft, actually have their 


backs turned to Siva. More serious is the 


apparent absence of any wild boar in an assem- 
blage which includes nearly every animal (and 
reptile and bird) known to Indian iconogra- 
phy,?? for at the heart of the Kiratarjuntya myth 
is the boar sent by some Asuras to destroy 
Arjuna, and the intervention of Siva disguised 
as a Kirata. Both claim to have shot the animal, 
and a fight ensues in which Siva, the victor, 
finally reveals himself. This episode explicitly 


~ figures in most representations of the Kira- 


tarjuntya.?* As a result of these inconsistencies, 
the view that the great relief represents Arjuna’s 
penance has been reaffirmed.?* 

The individual figures in this vast panorama 
are as fine as anything in Indian sculpture.?° 
The bearded sages in flying pose are of extra- 
ordinary force and nobility, and the animals - 
in which Indian sculptors have always excelled 
— are outstanding. The minuscule baby ele- 
phant asleep between his parent’s vast colum- 
nar legs [219], and the deer delicately scratch- 
ing its nose with a hind leg, show a capacity 
for close observation of the natural world 
which is often overlooked in view of the ideal- 
ization and conventionalization so prevalent in 
Indian art. Near the aSrama, with mice around 
his feet, stands a cat on his hind legs, front 
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paws above his head, like the two humans 
doing penance [219, extreme left]. There is an 
obvious allusion to Dadhikarna (Milk Ear), the 
hypocritical cat in a popular fable, but the cat’s 
emaciated body and the contented scurrying 
of the mice leaves open the possibility that he 
is a genuine convert to asceticism and non- 
violence. 

The Pallavas built structural temples as 
well, the earliest to have survived in South 
India. The ‘Shore’ temple at Mamallapuram, 
built in part at least by Rajasimha, now stands, 
due to the retreat of the shore-line, in an ex- 
posed and romantic position on the water’s 
edge, literally washed by the waves [220]. Ex- 
cept for the large walled compound at the rear, 
the temple is virtually intact, although its 
sculpture is often weathered beyond recogni- 


220. Mamallapuram, ‘Shore’ temple. Begun in the eighth century, first quarter 
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tion by exposure to salt water. It is unique in 
its composition: the larger shrine facing east 
is hugged so tightly on three sides by a wall 
that the space between suggests an internal 
circumambulatory passage. Furthermore, the 
smaller shrine, offset at the rear, faces west. 
The tall thin outline of both shrines, due to 
the unusual absence of haras, suggests that they 
are contemporary.?7 Between the two, and 
largely incorporated into them, a small rect- 
angular flat-roofed shrine houses an image of 
the recumbent Visnu cut out of the bedrock. 
The other two shrines have at the back of their 
sanctums the Somaskanda panels obligatory for 
early Pallava temples, and the larger one hou- 
sed one of the equally typical fluted lingas made 
from imported black basalt - a material used 
for the crowning finials of both, doubtless re- 
flecting their importance in the consecration of 
the temple. As in all the more elaborate Pallava 
examples, the outside walls of these shrines are 
crowded with mirtis and other figures, in plain 
niches, in niches with flanking half-pilasters, 
and on the intervening wall spaces. Narrative 
panels line the inside of the larger shrine’s 
enclosure wall, and the remains of dvarapalas 
guard the entrances. At the corners are lion- 
and yali-based pilasters; similar ones, as well as 
some with nagaraja and nidhis (personified trea- 
sures) and even elephants at the base, relieve 
the enclosure walls outside, including the 
largely ruined one to the larger courtyard at 
the rear, the remains of whose small entrance 
gateway are guarded by an image, unique for 
the period, of Siva Ekapad (one foot). 

Apart from the incorporation of some of the 
bedrock into the plinth and lowest base 
mouldings of the two rear shrines, as in the 
Malegitti Sivalaya at Badami, the Shore temple is 
constructed in the usual Pallava way. Some of 
the base mouldings consist of horizontal 
courses of granite, but wall surfaces, as in 
Dravida shrines in the Calukya regions, consist 
of blocks - albeit of granite, not sandstone - 
their opposite sides rarely parallel but close- 
fitting nonetheless, with areas left proud to be 
carved into pilasters and relief sculpture. In 


contrast to Calukya practice, many of the 
images in the niches were also integrally 
fashioned in this way; the result appears to 
have been a very low relief, much augmented 
by a plaster covering in which the details were 
carved, in the same way, although for a differ- 
ent reason, as on the granite statues of the 
monoliths. As in the Calukya country, vestiges 
of other types of construction survive in some 
small shrines.?® 

The true Dravida style manifests itself in its 
purest early form, i.e. adhering closest to 
wooden prototypes, in the Mamallapuram mon- 
oliths, although they are probably a little later 
than certain Calukya temples in the ‘southern’ 
style. There is, in any case, no question of a 
direct filiation as far as surviving buildings are 
concerned. In the past, the ‘plain’ caves have 
been attributed to Mahendravarman I because 
of a famous inscription linking his name, and 
that of his immediate successor, to one of 
them, the far more sophisticated ‘decorated’ 
caves, as well as the monoliths, have been de- 
scribed as in the ‘Mamalla’ style, and the struc- 
tural temples have been given to Rajasimha and 
his successors?® - a progression which 
appeared to fit in tidily with the nature of the 
monuments and their styles. A later view, 
however, attributes most, if not all, of the 
Mamallapuram rock-cut monuments to Raja- 
simha.?° 

The Kailasa (or Rajasimhesvara) temple at 
Kanct is the largest and most important of the 
temples built by Rajasimha [222]. The vimana, 
of unprecedented size and complexity, is 
preceded by two other buildings, and the 
whole surrounded by the most elaborate en- 
closure wall of any South Indian temple [221]. 
An internal circumambulatory passage girdles 
the sanctum, and seven small shrines abut on 
to its external walls. Those on the sides are 


221. Kafici, Kailasanatha temple. 
Eighth century. Plan 
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222. Kajfici, Kailasanatha temple, from the north-east. Eighth century, first quarter 


oblong in plan, those on the corners square, 
conforming to the little pavilions in the hara 
above, in the same way as do the bays and 
re-entrants in the wall surface of Early Cola 
temples. Conceptually, the niches in the cen- 
tral projections of the latter, with their images, 
are a taking into the body of the vimana of 
these oblong shrines. The entrances to these 
little shrines, all housing images of Siva in one 
form or another, open to the auspicious east or 
west, never to the north or south [223]. In 
front of the main shrine is a large detached 
pillared mandapa (the structure connecting 
them is modern).*! On one of the pillars is a 
fragmentary inscription relating to the con- 
quest of Kajfici by the Early Western Calukya 
king Vikramaditya II (733-46).°2 

The main shrine and the mandapa are en- 
closed by a wall of fifty-eight small shrines. 
The aedicule in the middle of the western side 
(the temple faces east), originally a gopura, has 
a barrel roof, as (oddly enough) do two shrines 
in the north and south sides of the compound 
wall, in line with the sanctum of the main 
shrine; so here, in embryo, are the entrance 
gopuras, sometimes on all four sides of the 
compound wall or walls, which dominate the 


great South Indian temple-cities of a later age. 
On plan, the wall of shrines, consisting of a sala 
between kosthas, duplicates the composition of 
pavilions around the central element on the 
upper storeys of Dravida shrines. No sub- 
sequent examples of this arrangement exist, 
and the compound walls themselves cease to 
be of much architectural interest. 

Where the principal gopura of the 
Kailasanatha temple should be, on the east 
opposite the entrance to the main shrine, a 
rectangular barrel-roofed structure of fairly 
ample dimensions indeed stands, but there is 
no question of the Mahendravarmesvara, named 
after a son of Rajasimha, ever having been a 
gopura: not only does a contemporary inscrip- 
tion call it a shrine, but it houses an original 
black fluted linga, backed by a Somaskanda 
panel. Entrance to the whole temple is by make- 
shift gaps on either side between the Mahen- 
dravarmesvara and the main compound wall, 
closed by a further courtyard, with a small 
gopura. The unique placing of the Mahendra- 
varmesvara is difficult to account for. Also most 
unusual is the row of small dedicatory or mem- 
orial shrines to the east, outside the temple 
enclosure, two of them built by queens.* 
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223. Kafici, Kailasanatha temple, vimana, south side. Eighth century, first quarter 
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224. Kafici, Vaikunthaperumal temple, from the south-east. Eighth century, second half 


Vaikunthaperumal at Kafici, with a vimana 
actually larger than at the Kailasa, is one of the 
rare Pallava temples dedicated to Visnu [224]. 
Built by Nandivarman II, it is exceptional in 
having three sanctums, one above the other; in 
one is a standing, in the second a seated, and 
in the third a recumbent image of Visnu. At 
ground level are two circumambulatory pas- 
sages, the inner one entered from the antarala, 
the outer, lit by openings in the outside walls, 
from an eight-pillared mandapa attached to 
the vimana. These features, except the double 
circumambulatory, were to recur in all the lar- 
ger shrines in Tamilnadu. The plan of the 
whole temple is logical and straightforward as 
well as complex. All round the inside of the 
enclosure wall, which follows the contour of 
the vimana and the slightly narrower attached 
mandapa, runs a pillared gallery with reliefs 


(some with labels) relating the history of the 
Pallavas.>* 

Other structural Pallava temples of the 
eighth century include the Talagirisvara at Pan- 
amalai (South Arcot), further south than most 
of the Pallava monuments but indisputably 
built by Rajasimha I. Entirely of granite (except 
for the replacement at the very top), it has 
three small shrines abutting on to the back and 
side walls like the more numerous ones at the 
Kailasanatha in Kafici. The fine temple of that 
name at Tiruppattur (Tiruchirappalli District) 
is, on’ the other hand, entirely of sandstone. 
The sanctum has an internal circumambula- 
tory passage, with another outside behind the 
first-storey hara. This temple demonstrates how 
far south the Pallava style extended up to the 
end of the eighth century.*5 Of a further 
half-dozen or so surviving late Pallava shrines 
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225. Tirupparankuram, cave-temple, exterior of shrine wall, Siva dancing, with Parvati, 
Nandi, and celestial beings in the panel at the proper right. 773 
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at Kafici, the largest are the nearly identical 
MukteSsvara and Matangesvara. The abundant 
images and carvings of these temples are so 
overlaid with plaster, renewed over the cen- 
turies, that it is to the Kongu and Pandya coun- 
try cave-temples, little considered so far, that 
one must look to appreciate the finest sculp- 
ture of the period [225]. 

Ninth-century sculpture and architecture in 
Tamilnadu are still only partially studied. The 
temples at Takkolam near Kafciandat Tiruttani 
(Chitoor District) west of Madras, both of the 
last quarter of the century,*® differ significant- 
ly in certain details from contemporary shrines 
in the Colamandalam to the south and particu- 
larly the territory of the Muttaraiyars (the 
old Pudukottai State) and the area just east of 
Tafijavir where the new Early Cola style is 
emerging. Very few structural temples remain 
from this period in the Pandya country in the 
far south, and their evidence is confusing.*’ 


226. Yogini from Kajfici. Ninth/tenth century. Greenstone. 


Arthur M. Sachler Collection 
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Takkolam and Tiruttani, both with their 
original images, provide the only dated (and 
localized) evidence of the sculptural style of 
Tondaimandalam during the ninth century 
and most of the tenth as well. Although incon- 
clusive, it is of vital importance because of the 
exceptional quality of some scattered sculpture 
from the region, i.e. the images from 
Kaveripakkam, now in the Madras Museum, 
and especially the superb yoginis from Kanci, 
the most beautiful and moving of all such 
figures, now widely dispersed in museums 
throughout the world [226].°° Widely known 
as they are, their stylistic affinities and prob- 
able date are still a matter of conjecture — a 
reminder of the incompleteness of our knowl- 
edge of early South Indian stone sculpture, 
outside of certain areas and sites, for atl the 
intense labour in recent years of a number 
of exceptionally dedicated and gifted art 
historians. 


CHAPTER 21 


THEEARLY COLA PERIOD 


The origins of Early Cola architecture and 
sculpture in Tamilnadu are not entirely clear, 
despite our knowledge of the preceding Pallava 
style. For one thing, the styles developed in 
two contiguous but separate parts of Tamil- 
nadu. The Colamandalam (whence English 


‘Coromandel’), the traditional sphere of the 
Colas comprising the modern districts of Ti- 
ruchirappalli, Tafijavir (Tanjore), and South 
Arcot, including the rich Kaveri delta, lies to 
the south of Tondaimandalam. The Pandyas, 
from the far south, defeated the Pallavas to- 


227. Narttamalai, Vijayalaya Colesvara temple, from the north. 
Ninth century, third quarter 


wards the middle of the ninth century, but 
their ascendancy soon passed to the resurgent 
Colas, anciently lords of Uraiyur (a suburb of 
modern Tiruchirappalli, formerly Trichino- 
poly). The first temple associated with the 
Colas, at Narttamalai [227], bears the name Vi- 
jayalaya Colésvara, after Vijayalaya (c. 866-70), 
who is generally acknowledged to have been 
the first of the Imperial Colas. However this 
dedication is attested only at a much later date, 
and the temple is more likely to have been 
built by one of the Muttaraiyars, important as 
marcher lords in the region south of Tiru- 
chirappalli which borders on Pandya territory. 
The temple is remarkable for being sandhara, 
with a circular garbhagrha and central element 
rising out of a square vimana, for a large ar- 
dhamandapa with reliefs of dvarapalas on either 
side of its entrance door, and for the absence 
of any niches (devakosthas) whatsoever. The 
extension of the hara over the front hall, more- 
over, common also in Early Western Calukya 
temples, and the relatively small sikhara with- 
out a perceptible reverse curve, the Vijaya- 
coligvara shares with the Pallava style. None of 
these features is found in Early Cola temples, 
which has led Douglas Barrett to conclude 
that this imposing and well-planned shrine 
represents the culmination of earlier develop- 
ments rather than the inception of the Early 
Cola style." 

Be that as it may, by the fourth quarter of 
the ninth century that great explosion of tem- 
ple building in the Colamandalam had begun 
(much of it, of course, in replacement of older 
fabrics) which, by the end of the next century, 
would make Early Cola temples as thick on 
the ground, in Barrett’s phrase, as medieval 
parish churches in England.’ Such a concen- 
tration of temples in the highest styles may 
once have existed elsewhere in India, but only 
in the Cola country have so many survived, 
usually in good condition. This is mainly 
because the area suffered no Muslim depre- 
dations, but partly due to the use of the hard- 
est of stones (gneiss, granite, charnockite) - 
and another remarkable fact is that the highest 
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concentration is found in the totally stoneless 
Kaveri delta. 

The Early Cola style achieved its supreme 
creations in an astonishingly short time. Bold 
experimentation was not the secret of its suc- 
cess — there is greater diversity in the relatively 
few surviving Pallava temples, and none of the 
Early Cola temples is as large or as ambitiously 
planned as the Kailasanatha or the Vaikuntha- 
perumal at Kani. Evolution consists rather in 
perfecting the uniquely beautiful elements of 
the style and combining them, always harmon- 
iously, in astonishingly diverse ways. Parti- 
cularly admirable is the articulation of the 
ground-storey walls, and the treatment of the 
bases, consistently perhaps the finest feature 
of the temples.* Moreover the individual mirti 
nowhere appears to better advantage. The ad- 
herence to a strict architectural order astonish- 
ingly similar to the western Classical-Renaiss- 
ance one, which persists throughout the long 
history of the Dravida style, makes these tem- 
ples particularly congenial to westerners, 
although enjoyment is often marred because 
the upper storeys were of brick, now in ruins, 
or with their plasterwork renewed in the de- 
based styles of recent times. 

There are four outstanding ways in which 
Early Cola temples differ from Pallava ones. 
First, there are real niches of some depth, with 
an entablature and flanked by demi-pilasters. 
Usually a niche occupies the middle of the 
west, north, and south sides of the vimana on 
the ground floor, and there is one on either 
side of the ardhamandapa, although there may 
be more, some of them unframed. They also 
occur at the cardinal points around the griva, 
or neck, at the base of the sikhara* [228 and 
229]. Second, there are no large rearing lions 
or yalis (vyalas) at the bases of pillars and pilas- 
ters.5 Third, a rounded kumuda replaces the 
octagonally chamfered one in all but the 
plainest temples, and a fine frieze of the serried 
heads and shoulders of yalis and sometimes 
other animals runs between the upper mould- 
ings of the base. Lastly, a ubiquitous row of 
tangent circles in low relief runs along the 


228 (above) and 229 (opposite). Kodumbaliir, Miivarkovil, Siva and Parvati (Uma-Mahesvara) 
in the western niche of the griva of the central shrine, with detail. Late ninth/early tenth century. 
Gneiss or granite 


bottom edge of the main cornice moulding 
(kapota), and above it gavaksas (Tamil kudu) 
topped by kirttimukhas replacing the earlier 
spade-shaped finials. 

Some features they have in common. The 
corbels have the roll-mouldings and median 
bands of Pallava temples, but are less bulky, 
with an angular profile, and the rolls are inter- 
rupted by an elaborate throat moulding. While 
the composition and proportions of pillars and 
capitals remain remarkably similar, pilasters 
now frequently join the pillars in being octa- 
gonal or round, to greatly enriched effect; 
below the kantha there is sometimes superb 
low-relief decoration (the mdlasthadna), often 
featuring little dancing figures. Delicately elab- 
orate makaratoranas almost invariably crown 
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the niches. In the finest temples the tiny 
panels formed by the bottoms of pilasters as 
they extend down through the base mouldings 
bear ‘reliefs in miniature’, often superb, some- 
times with mirtis, sometimes with scenes from 
the epics or Puranas. Lotus petals multiply on 
the base mouldings, dominated by perhaps 
the most beautiful innovation of the style, the 
huge reverse cyma with petalled border below 
the kumuda, as at Pullamangai. The occasional 
low-relief figures on the wall surface beside a 
niche are invariably small and iconographically 
related to the mirti in the niche. Panyaras, 
pavilion-like projections with their own kapo- 
tas and base mouldings, represent the supreme 
refinement of the complicated articulation of 
the walls in many Early Cola shrines. 

Later additions have on occasion made an 
early shrine the centre of a large complex, but 
the Early Cola temple at its most complete 
consists only of the central shrine or shrines 
with an ardhamandapa, in the south a closed 
hall never wider than the sanctum, an en- 
closure wall, and sometimes a gopura. Kilaiytr 
has twin shrines, Kodumbalir (uniquely) three, 
of which only two remain standing [230]. 
Separate shrines for the surrounding or subor- 
dinate deities (parivdradevatas), including a 
rectangular one for the Mothers, occur in some 
of the earliest temples. Nowhere do all these 
elements survive in their original forms. 

The earliest shrines in the Early Cola style, 
at Kaliyapatti, Visalir, Tiruppur, Panangudi, 
and Viralir [231], all in the Muttaraiyar region, 
are small, relatively plain, and entirely of stone 
from base to finial, as are the larger complexes 
at Kilaiyar, with its twin shrines, and Ti- 
rukkattalai. They date from the second half of 
the ninth century and the first years of the 
tenth. More and more temples were built 
over a larger and larger area, and by the reign 
of Parantaka I (g07-c. 940), in an almost un- 
believable burst of creative energy, the Early 
Cola style, and indeed the Cola style of archi- 
tecture, if one disregards the architectonic quali- 
ties of some later works (a function of their 
much greater size), had reached its apogee. 
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230 (above). Kodumbalir, Miivarkovil, 
central and southern shrines 

(only the base of the northern shrine remains). 
Late ninth/early tenth century 


231 (/eft). Viralir, Bhimisvara temple, 
from the north. 
Ninth century, second half 


Three temples in particular stand out. Per- 
haps the finest of all is the Nagesvara at Kum- 
bakonam, Tafjavir District, in the great rice- 
growing region of the Kaveri delta, probably 
built about g1o.’ Both shrine and ardha- 
mandapa rest on a heavy petalled cyma recta 
moulding. The makaratoranas are superb. 
On the abaci of the pilasters stand female 
dancers and musicians or rearing yéalis. 
Unfortunately, the central shrine is much dis- 
figured by modern accretions, stucco, and 
paint. The images in the main devakosthas are 


flanked by recessed niches sheltering what are 
probably worshippers, male and female, some 
of them iconographically unique, like the 
young man with moustache, beard, and elab- 
orately dressed hair, and ‘strong and noble 
features’ [232].8 The index finger of his right 
hand points upwards in tarjani mudra, the ges- 
ture of admonition or warning. The only in- 
disputable image among these flanking figures 
is a Siva as Bhiksatana, the divine young ascetic, 
one of the very finest Early Cola creations.° 
The images in the main niches are the conven- 
tional ones, except on the south side of the 
hall, where GaneSa is supplanted by another 
unique figure, a standing, simply dressed and 
clean-shaven man, perhaps a svami (saint), of 
rather fleshy mien.'° The quality of the 
NageSvara sculpture is very high, with the ex- 
ception of one or two later replacements. 

None of the parivaradevata shrines of the 
NageSvara is as early as the main temple, but 
one is only a little later and unusually elaborate 
for the period, with devakosthas, ardha- 
mandapa, and dvarapalas. Enshrined there, 
moreover, is a large image of Sirya which 
Barrett believes to be a survivor of the deities 
surrounding the earlier brick temple, probably 
as early as 870, and consequently a unique 
example of sculpture in the heart of the 
Colamandalam just before the rise of the 
Early Cola style."! 

Although its sculpture is not of quite as high 
an order, the Brahmapuriévara temple at Pulla- 
mangai, just off the road between Tafjavir and 
Kumbakonam,!? represents another of the 
supreme moments of Early Cola temple build- 
ing. In a perfect state of preservation, and con- 
sisting only of the shrine, an enclosure wall, 
and a (later) gopura, it has all its original 
sculpture (except possibly the bricked-in 
Daksinamirti on the south side of the vimana), 
and only the later decoration of the brick su- 
perstructure detracts from its jewel-like beauty 
[233]. The temple rises from a masonry-lined 
pit!> filled with water in which oleanders 
grow, most poetically suited to the superb 
cyma recta moulding, carved with lotus petals, 
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232. Kumbakonam, Nagesvara temple, vimana, 
bearded and moustached man flanking a niche 
on the west side. c. g10. Gneiss or granite 


of the base. The figures standing on the pala- 
gais and incorporated into the tops of the 
pafijaras, the superb miniature reliefs at the 
bases of the pilasters, the carving below the 
necks of the pilasters and on the walls beside 
the niches, and the makaratoranas above the 
niches are all of unsurpassed quality and 
unique refinement and grace. The mirtis occu- 
py their usual positions: Lingodbhava (or occa- 
sionally Harihara or even Visnu) on the west 
side of the vimana, Brahma on the north [234], 
Daksinamirti on the south; Durga (as Korravai) 
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233. Pullamangai, Brahmapurisvara temple, ardhamandapa, south side. 
Early tenth century. Gneiss or granite , 
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234. Pullamangai, Brahmapurisvara temple, vimana, Brahmi on the north side. 
Early tenth century. Gneiss or granite 


on the north of the ardhamandapa and Ganeéa 
on the south. Perhaps not as powerful as the 
finest Early Cola sculpture, all have a sweet- 
ness and grace in perfect accord with the archi- 
tecture. There ate also two superb dvarapalas 


at the entrance to the sanctum, difficult to 
see in the dim light, as always at this period, 
and crudely installed. Archaically, the parapet 
of pavilions carries over on to the ardha- 
mandapa. 
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235. Srinivasanallir, Koranganatha temple, vimana, Siva Daksinamirti on the south side. 
Tenth century, first half. Granite or gneiss 


The Koranganatha temple at Srinivasanallir, 
some thirty miles west of Tiruchirappalli, is a 
rare example of an Early Cola vimana with two 
main storeys (the second of brick), each con- 
taining a sanctum." It is also sandhara. Struc- 
tural considerations would thus seem to 
account for the exceptionally thick walls of the 


principal sanctum. There is also a vestibule 
between it and the ardhamandapa. These un- 
usual features may reflect the temple’s location 
on the borders of KongudeSa, the present district 
of Coimbatore and Salem, backed up against 
the Nilgiri hills. Nothing could be finer, how- 
ever, and in the purest Early Cola style than 


4 


the magnificent vyala frieze of the base, the 
makaratoranas, and the bold articulation of the 
vimana walls with their alternation of square, 
octagonal, and (rarely) round pilasters, their 
capitals exceptionally stylish, with widely flar- 
ing idals and the thinnest and widest of pala- 
gais. Worshippers, male and female and in 
princely garb, occupy plain narrow niches. 
The Daksinami¢rti is particularly fine [235]. 

The Colas suffered a stunning if temporary 
setback when they lost control of the 
Tondaimandalam to the Rastrakitas at the battle 
of Takkolam (c. 949).'5 The second half of the 
century is marked by the temple-building ac- 
tivity of Sembiyan Mahadevi, wife and mother 
of Cola kings and one of the great patrons of 
all time. Although the shrines are slightly lar- 
ger, with the number of niches in the mandapa 
increased to three on each side, compared with 
the contemporary Deccan and North India the 
Early Cola temple is modest in scale and sim- 
ple in plan. Almost imperceptibly the typical 
petalled idal begins to appear, the niche sur- 
mounted by a Sala (first on the Karkotesvara at 
Kamarasavalli, where it is blind and fails to 
break the uppermost base moulding, a type 
which is frequent later), and the denticulated 
edge to the lower side of base mouldings or 
niche lintels, the result of a different treatment 
of a petalled padma moulding. The first indis- 
putably dated stone Nataraja, a mirti in a niche 
rather than a relief on a pillar, pilaster, or wall 
surface, belongs to the early part of this half- 
century, a matter of relevance to the dating of 
bronze sculptures of the god dancing in the 
anandatandava mode. '° 

All the principal images of the Brahmanical 
pantheon are represented in South India dur- 
ing the Cola period.'? There is a particular 
predilection for Bhiksatana, Siva as the naked 
young ascetic, ‘and for Siva as Daksinamirti, the 
expounder of yoga, music, and the sastras, who 
is always, where possible, ee south (daksina 
means ‘south’, and although there is no very 
convincing explanation of the name, it may 
account in part for the popularity of this image 
in South India). Siva is represented in a greater 
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variety of dancing poses than anywhere in 
India. Later in the Cola period, Kankalamirti, 
showing Siva doing penance for killing a Brah- 
man, rarely seen outside South India, becomes 
popular, as does Gajasamhara, Siva exultantly 
spreading out the skin of the elephant-demon 
he has just killed [254]. The bounding deer, 
almost invariably held in Siva’s upper left 
hand, is peculiar to South India.'* The god’s 
ear-rings are never a matched pair. 

Although most of the temples are Saiva, they 
do not preclude Vaisnava images, particularly 
on the upper storeys, or small relief scenes 


236. Karaikkal Ammai from Tamilnadu. 
Twelfth/thirteenth century. Bronze. 

Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Nelson Fund 
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from the Ramayana. Visnu on his own is always 
in samapada, wearing a long dhoti, his lower 
left hand on his hip rather than holding a club. 
Siva, on the other hand, wears a short, often 
pleated lower garment and adopts a great var- 
iety of poses. Mythical sages such as Narada, 
KaSyapa, Patafijali, and Vyaghrapada are fre- 
quent, and in particular Agastya, credited with 
bringing Sanskritic culture to the south. 

The rich devotional history of Tamilnadu 
during the Pallava and Cola periods, anticipat- 
ing in many ways the later bhakti movements 
in the north, is reflected in a whole iconogra- 
phy devoted tothe nayanars (Saiva saints) and the 
alvars, their Vaisnava counterparts. Usually in 
bronze, the most striking of these figures is the 
emaciated Karaikkal Ammai, ‘the woman of 
Karaikkal’ [236], a Saiva saint, the only female 
among them. Even the great theological 
doctors Sankara and Ramanuja are represented. 
Finally, the village cults continued to thrive, 
as they do today, their predominantly female 
deities, like Pidari, invoked as elsewhere in 
India against smallpox and other misfortunes 
in propitiatory and usually sacrificial cults. As 
elsewhere too, the boundaries between village 
and Brahmanical cults and iconography are 
fluid: the obese and fearful Jyestha, for in- 
stance, of obvious village origins, was embod- 
ied in iconographically complex granite images 
in the same way as the Puranic deities. Among 
male village gods, the cult of Ayannar is the 
most widespread; to this day, large clay horses 
guard his rural shrines.!? 

Comparison with some of the finest Pallava 
sculpture at Mamallapuram provides an insight 
into the qualities of the Early Cola style. Least 
important of the differences is the enhanced 
detail in the latter; the jewellery and head- 
dresses, of refined and unsurpassed elegance, 
are partly the result of a change in technique, 
with less reliance on modelling in a thick plas- 
ter coating. Male figures are less massive, in- 
deed usually very slender. Early Cola sculpture 
at its finest is more intimate, more human, and 
makes a greater appeal to the emotions. The 
superb Uma-Mahesvara from the Miivarkovil, 


the god both majestic and uxorious, his con- 
sort nestling against him in all her confident 
femininity, has no equivalent in Pallava sculp- 
ture [228 and 229]. There is a withdrawn in- 
wardness, again, in the faces of many of the 
gods [235 and 236] totally absent in the visages 
of Pallava figures, with their wide-open eyes. 
The contrast is an almost exact parallel to that 
observed between early Kusana and Gupta 
faces, both the later styles achieving a mira- 
culous balance between naturalism and an in- 
cipient stylization. 

The art of casting figures in bronze has been 
practised in India since protohistorical times 
and has been common in every region, but it 
is in Tamilnadu that a high level of production 
and quality has been longest maintained, 
clinging to this day to a once great tradition.”° 
The cire perdue process is used. Supreme are 
the Early Cola bronzes, the finest unsurpassed 
in any place or age. Usually without a sur- 
round (images of Nataraja, the dancing Siva, are 
practically the only exception, and the prabha 
(Tamil: tiruvasi) around them is a large ring 
bordered with flames), the figure is most often 
unaccompanied. There is thus little room for 
iconographical variation. Costume and jewel- 
lery, usually worked and refined after the cast- 
ing, in most cases to an exceptionally high 
standard, vary only slightly with the centuries. 
The impact is made almost exclusively by the 
human-divine figure.2! The informed aes- 
thetic evaluation of Early Cola bronzes, and to 
a lesser extent of all South Indian bronzes, 
thus makes exacting demands on the viewer’s 
sensitivity to form, but offers some of the 
greatest rewards, not least among them an 
enhanced appreciation of the possibilities and 
nuances of plastic expression. 

South Indian bronzes afford few clues for 
dating. This is particularly true of early Tamil- 
nadu pieces, where opinions can diverge to the 
extent of a hundred and fifty years, so that a 
figure called Pallava by one expert may be 
Early Cola to another.?? It is a source of in- 
tense satisfaction that the majority of South 
Indian bronzes remain in the temples to which 
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237- Siva Visapaharana (Destroyer of Poison) from Kilappudanur. c. 850-900. Bronze. 


Madras, Government Museum 
i 
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they were originally donated; but this has com- 
plicated the art historian’s task to the extent 
even that many important bronzes have never 
been photographed. 

Probably near the beginning of the stylistic 
history or lineage of Early Cola bronzes is the 
brooding seated Visapaharana in the Madras 
Museum [237], one of the most powerful pres- 
ences in Indian sculpture. The air of intense 
mental in-dwelling recalls the great Mahadeva 
at Elephanta. Exceptional are the taut model- 
ling of the torso and the way the neck links 
chest and head. The Siva Tripurantaka in the 
Gautama Sarabhai collection has a similar 
though less powerful blend of vitality and re- 
pose. As Barrett has pointed out, it is the al- 
most exact equivalent of the stone miirtis of the 


238. Vadakkalathur, Siva temple, 
Kalyanasundara (Marriage of Siva and Parvati), 
front and back views. c. 850. Bronze 


Pullamangai temple.** To these two superb 
individual figures must be added the extra- 
ordinary and almost certainly earlier 
Kalyanasundara (Marriage of Siva and Parvati) 
in the Siva temple at Vadakkalathur (Tafijavir 
District) [238],2* psychologically the most 
penetrating of all the great Cola bronzes. 
For all his broad shoulders and proud if not 
haughty air, the young Siva is infused with a 
unique adolescent grace. Even more touching 
is the child-like, slightly knock-kneed Parvati, 
her self-consciousness emphasized by her 
over-elaborate headdress, which is neverthe- 
less a beautiful and original conception. 

Three details of costume and ornament 
appear restricted to the earlier bronzes: a jewel 
in the form of a pipal leaf hanging down the 


- back between the shoulders; a tuft of cloth 
jauntily emerging from the belt just above the 
buttocks; and a large flat petalled jewel at the 
base of the neck, soon to be replaced by the 
wheel-shaped Siras cakra. As in the stone sculp- 
ture, the girdles of the earliest figures seem to 
have been tied in front by a simple knot, with 
the sash looped in a natural fall, as in Pallava 
times - or perhaps it was a regional preference. 
Visnu’s cakra held end on is an almost infal- 
lible sign of a tenth-century or earlier date. 
The spiral armlet ending in a leafy spray seems 
to distinguish standing male Saivite figures, the 
many-pointed jewel worn on the arms the 
female figures and Visnu. The superimposed 
lobes ending in a knob of the ferninine crown 
(karandamukuta) are often obscured in the ear- 
lier figures by elaborate ornamentation. 

A metropolitan style, parallel to that of the 
stone sculpture and similarly based on Tanjavur 
District, evolves in the second quarter of the 
tenth century, the golden age of Cola bronzes 
when masterpieces abound, including the con- 
sort of Nataraja (Uma?) [239] in the Jnana- 
paramesvara temple at Tirumeyjhanam and 
the dancing boy Krsna at Tiruchcherai.”* 
By the third quarter of the century, the torsos 
have become more slender, the dress and or- 
nament sheer luxury at its most splendid; 
examples include the Konerirajapuram and Ti- 
ruvelvikkudi bronzes.?® Already in the latter 
the faces are becoming stylized, with their 
beautifully delineated eyes and exactly parallel 
eyebrows [240]. For all their exquisite work- 
manship, their self-confident beauty of form, 
a personalized vision is beginning, just percep- 
tibly, to yield to a generalized one. The trans- 
formation is complete in the Tiruvengadu 
Kalyanasundara group, now in the Tanjavir Art 
Gallery, justly famous for their effective 
grouping as well as their beautiful patina, and 


239. Tirumeyjnanam, Jianaparamesvara temple, 
consort of the dancing Siva (Nataraja). 
: c. 925. Bronze 
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240. Kalyanasundara (Marriage of Siva and Parvati) 
part of a larger group, Tiruvengadu, c. 1000. Bronze. 


securely dated in the first decades of the elev- 
enth century. 

In the tenth century, however, the master- 
pieces were not limited to the heart of the 
Colamandalam. Outlying districts produced 


- work in a recognizably different style but of 


equal distinction, notably the majestic and yet 
quite approachable standing Visnu from Kongu, 
of unsurpassed workmanship and arguably the 
finest representation of this god in bronze in 
the whole of Indian art.27 Less suave, but 
extraordinarily pithy, the Nataraja from the 
same temple is framed in an exceptionally 


241. Tiruvalangadu, Somaskanda 
(Siva with Uma and their child, here missing). 
c. 850-900. Bronze 
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elaborate prabha, evidence of Deccani influ- 
ence.28 Few old temples have survived in 
Kongu (the present districts of Salem and 
Coimbatore), which is doubtless why these 
great bronzes are not matched by many others 
from the region. At the northern limits of the 
Tondaimandalam, another tenth-century local 
variant of the Early Cola style is responsible 


for the Tiruvalangadu Somaskanda, the most 
beautiful, in spite of its relatively small size, of 
all surviving images of this type (zante 

The dance has been central to India’s cul- 
ture since earliest times, and dance in India 
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today still reflects the traditional gestures and 
poses of the dancers on one of the Bharhut 
reliefs of the second century B.c. Essentially, 
there are two forms, marga, the classical, and 
desi, from the word for a region. Marga has two 
modes, the tandava, the more active and 
violent, and /asya, the softer, both expressed 
in vrtta, rhythmic movements, and abhinaya, 
which involves a repertory of facial expressions 
and hand gestures from which the mudras of 
sculpture derive. Indeed, the relation between 
the dance and the static visual arts, sculpture 
and painting, has probably been more intimate 
in India than in any other culture.?° The 
popularity of the dancing Siva (Nataraja, Natesa, 
the Lord of the Dance) stems from the fact 
that in a dancing icon, the relationship be- 
tween dance and sculpture is at its most ex- 
plicit, and - more important - that complex 
and profound metaphysical concepts of Hin- 
duism can be expressed with extraordinary 
force.3' The Nataraja is one of the world’s 
greatest iconographical creations. 

In the north, the image of Siva in a variety 
of dancing poses first appeared in the fifth or 
sixth century. It was particularly popular in 
Orissa and in the Calukya country, where it 
is usually associated with ‘northern’-style 
temples. It was Tamilnadu, however, which 
adopted the dancing Siva (Kuttaperumanadigal 
in Tamil) as its own, and there his dances take 
the greatest number of forms, of which the 
most beautiful, the d@nandatandava, famous all 
over the world, is an exclusively South Indian 
mode.3? 

The anandatandava form is not indisputably 
attested at full scale in a niche until the third 
quarter of the tenth century, although small 
representations in relief are reported from half 
a century earlier, suggesting that the mirti was 
not then considered worthy of a niche.33 On 
the other hand, Siva in other dancing modes is 
known from Pallava times, and some of the 
earliest (and finest) bronzes are in catura, pos- 
sibly so named because the legs form a rough 
quadrilateral (catur: four) but more likely the 
swift or quick (catura) dance, and ardhva janu, 


242. Nallur, 
Siva dancing in catura mode. 
875. Bronze 


where one knee is raised high. Only towards 
the end of the tenth century does the 
anandatandava establish itself as standard. Thus 
the Nataraja in the Siva temple at Nallur 
(Tanjavur District), indisputably one of the 
earliest dancing Sivas in bronze, its face recut, 
as is so often the case, still dances in the catura 
mode [242].** The spidery legs and exception- 
ally tall crown convey the manic violence of 
the frenzied god. As in all the earliest Natarajas, 
the prabha is an arch rather than a circle; here 
the straight sides have a slight reverse curve, 
and the flames on the outer edge only three 
points. Exceptionally, this figure has eight 
arms. A later image, although probably still 
within the tenth century, the fine example 
from Tiruvalanguli near the Pandya border 
now in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
unfortunately lacks its prabha. Although not in 


243. Vedaranyam, 
Siva dancing in anandatandava mode. 
Ninth century. Bronze 


the metropolitan style, it is a beautiful expres- 
sion of the strongly rhythmic (vrtta) element 
in the catura mode. 

Siva dancing in the anandatandava is invari- 
ably four-armed [243]. The upper right hand 
carries the small hourglass-shaped drum (da- 
maru), the lower makes the gesture of abhaya; 
in the upper left hand is a flame, and the lower 
left arm swings across the body, the hand lan- 
guidly pointing at the god’s raised foot. He 
stands with his right knee flexed, the foot 
firmly planted on a recumbent dwarf (Apas- 
mara, or ignorance; in Tamil, Musalagan) 
lying on a lotus base. The left leg is raised, the 
knee also bent and the extended foot thrusting 
to the proper right. Torso and head face the 
spectator, and arms and legs are all in the same 
plane. The god wears anklets, armlets, and one 
or more necklaces. His garments consist only 
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of a short dhoti, a narrow sash tied around his 
waist, the two ends streaming out to the pro- 
per left, and a short cloth hanging down from 
the left shoulder. A crescent moon, a skull, 
and a datura blossom adorn the god’s head- 
dress, topped by a fan of konnai leaves. Most 
characteristic of all are the long locks of hair 
streaming out horizontally on either side of the 
head, decked with floral wreaths, usually with 
a small figure of the goddess Ganga amongst 
them. The circular prabha is bordered with in- 
dividual stylized flames, close together.** 
Some of these bronzes are over 44 ft (1.40 m.) 
tall. The fully evolved form of this type of 
dancing Siva is reached by 1000 or shortly after. 

The following passage eloquently sets forth 
some of the metaphysical concepts suggested 
by images of the dancing Siva in this form: 


Whether he be surrounded or not by the flaming 
aureole of the tiruvasi ( prabhamandala) - the circle of 
the world which he both fills and oversteps - the 
King of the Dance is all rhythm and exaltation. The 
tambourine which he sounds with one of his right 
hands draws all creatures into this rhythmic motion 
and they dance in his company. The conventional- 
ized locks of flying hair and the blown scarfs tell of 
the speed of this universal movement, which crys- 
tallizes matter and reduces it to powder in turn. One 
of his left hands holds the fire which animates and 
devours the worlds in this cosmic whirl. One of the 
god’s feet is crushing a Titan, for ‘this dance is 
danced upon the bodies of the dead’, yet one of the 
right hands is making the gesture of reassurance 
(abhayamudra), so true it is that, seen from the cosmic 
point of view and sub specte aeternitatis, the very 
cruelty of this universal determinism is kindly, as 
the generative principle of the future. And, indeed, 
on more than one of our bronzes, the King of the 
Dance wears a broad smile. He smiles at death and 
at life, at pain and at joy alike, or rather, if we may 
be allowed so to express it, his smile is both death 
and life, both joy and pain ... From this lofty point 
of view, in fact, all things fall into their place, find- 
ing their explanation and logical compulsion. Here 
art is the faithful interpreter of the philosophical 
concept. The plastic beauty of rhythm is no more 
than the expression of an ideal rhythm. The very 
multiplicity of arms, puzzling as it may seem at first 
sight, is subject in turn to an inward law, each pair 
remaining a model of elegance in itself, so that the 
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whole being of the Nataraja thrills with a magnificent 
harmony in his terrible joy. And as though to stress 
the point that the dance of the divine actor is indeed 
a sport (/i/a) - the sport of life and death, the sport of 
creation and destruction, at once infinite and pur- 
poseless - the first of the left hands hangs limply 
from the arm in the careless gesture of the gayahasta 
(hand as the elephant’s trunk). And lastly as we look 
at the back view of the statue, are not the steadiness 
of these shoulders which support the world, and the 
majesty of this Jove-like torso, as it were a symbol 
of the stability and immutability of substance, while 
the gyration of the legs in its dizzy speed would 
seem to symbolize the vortex of phenomena.*° 


Earlier Natarajas can usually be distin- 
guished because the fire is held in a bowl or 
dish; Ganga is very frequently absent; the 
prabha is not yet a full circle, the sides straight- 
ening out to meet the opposite ends of the 
base, and the flames with only three points; 


the legs are not as strictly in the same plane 
as they will be later; and the hair fanning out 
on either side of the head forms a sort of cape 
behind the neck and shoulders. Several images 
of this type can be dated with fair certainty in 
the last quarter of the tenth century; one, the 
image from Okkur, now in the Madras 
Museum, may be as early as about g50.%7 Still 
earlier, with a less determinate and somewhat 
different iconography, are probably the bron- 
zes at Sivapuram (formerly), Tandantottam, 
and Vadakkalathur, all in Tafjavir District, 
and the small image in the British Museum. 
In the absence of earlier examples it is un- 
likely, however, that they date from much be- 
fore goo, although a recent discovery has 
shown that the close dating of early - indeed 
of all - South Indian bronzes remains liable to 
major readjustments.* 


na 
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CHAPTER 22 


RAE-CALER COLA PERIOD 


The Early Cola period is said to end with the 
accession to the throne in 985 of Rajaraja I, 
probably the greatest of the Cola monarchs. 
There were no immediate changes in temple 
building or in style, and Sembiyan Mahadevi 
continued her activities well into her grand- 
son’s reign, but the building of the great tem- 
ple at Tanjavir (Tanjore), his new capital, indis- 
putably inaugurated a new phase. Nearly three 
hundred years elapsed until the last Cola king, 
Rajendra III, succumbed to another short-lived 
Pandya ascendancy. During this period the 
Colas extended their dominions to include 
northern Sri Lanka and undertook a successful 
campaign against Sri Vijaya in Java, the only 
extension of India’s power overseas in all its 
long history. Moreover a digvijaya (literally 
‘conquest of all the geographical directions’) 
took Rajendra I, Rajaraja’s great warrior son, to 
the Ganges. Nearer home, Rajaraja’s administra- 
tive genius ensured that the Colas ruled over 
the stablest, best administered, and longest 
lived of all the early Indian polities. They also 
continued their age-old feuds in the Deccan, 
particularly with their most powerful adver- 


‘saries, the Western Calukyas of Kalyani. Some 


art historians have divided this long era into 
Middle Cola, ending with the accession of Ku- 
lottunga I in 1070, and Late Cola. This seems 
both unnecessary and unjustified, however, for 
too little is known about architecture and 
sculpture after the Early Cola period to war- 
rant subdivision, and a turning-point at 1070 
— or any other moment - must at present be 
arbitrary in art-historical terms. 
Architecturally, the period begins with the 
greatest single undertaking of the South 
Indian temple-builder: the erection, in some 
fifteen years, of the great Rajarajesvara 
(Brhadisvara) at Tafjavur [244]. The shrine, 
some 210 ft (63 m.) high, the largest and tallest 


in India, appears to have been consecrated in 
1009-10.' Most temples in South India owe 
their siting to some holy tree (sthalavrksa) with 
which the god was associated in ancient times, 
or to the localization of some Purana story, or 
to ancient local legend; the Rajarajesvara, how- 
ever, appears to have been an entirely new 
foundation, a royal monument to Cola power, 
which was about to reach its zenith. This is 
borne out by the name of the enshrined god 
(the Lord of Rajaraja, i.e. Siva) and the fact that 
the temple never exceeded its original limits. 

Within the huge walled enclosure were 
shrines for the parivaradevatas and the dikpalas. 
The shrine of CandeSvara, an independent 
building, survives; the eight dikpalas were hou- 
sed separately against the compound wall. The 
two large gopuras in line are splendid achieve- 
ments, the first monumental buildings of their 
type.? The handsome Subrahmanya shrine be- 
longs to the Nayaka period [265]. 

If the temple complex today appears some- 
what underbuilt considering its great extent, 
the effect of the towering vimana and its great 
mandapas is probably enhanced. Early Cola 
shrines, superb as many of them are, are com- 
parable in size to the smaller English parish 
churches, the Rajarajesvara to European cathed- 
rals. The vimana is dvitala, these two vertical 
storeys forming the great base from which the 
thirteen upper storeys rise in slightly receding 
tiers. The crowning dome rests on a massive 
granite block 25} ft (7.7m.) square and esti- 
mated to weigh eighty tons.’ 

An internal circumambulatory passage, also 
two storeys high, consists of a series of cham- 
bers with sills between them but no doors 
[245].* On the walls, paintings of the Nayaka 
period were discovered, in 1930, to overlay 
Cola murals, including a Daksinamirti, and 
Rajaraja with three of his queens worshipping 
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244. Tafijavir, 
RajarajeSvara (Brhadisvara) temple. 
Probably consecrated 1009/10 


Nataraja, the kuladevata (family deity) of the 
Colas, as well as one of the king with his guru. 
Although badly damaged, the restored parts 
constitute the most important relics of Cola 
painting. The vimana itself is entered by side 
doorways approached by large ornamental 
stairs leading to an ardhamandapa with a sna- 
pana platform for bathing the god. To it is 
attached a huge mandapa of thirty-six pillars, 
preceded by a front mandapa with a central 
entrance. In all, there are eighteen door guar- 
dians flanking the various entrances and win- 
dows, some of them over twice life size. 

Except for a high dadoed sub-base 
(upapitha), already present in some of the later 
Early Cola temples but here proportionate to 
the height of the building, the fabric of the 
Rajarajesvara shows only two major innovations. 


~ 


245. Tafjavir, 
Rajarajesvara temple, vimana. 
Plan 


First, the middle of the corbel remained un- 
chamfered, leaving a square sectioned tenon 
[246] - a major evolutionary step.> Second, 
the kumbhapanjara is introduced, a pot sur- 
mounted by a flat pilaster topped by a pavilion 
(in this transitional case an elaborate makara- 
torana), which will henceforth, in the larger 
and more complex fagades, fill the recessed 
areas of the walls. The sculpture is difficult to 


246. Evolution of the South Indian corbel 
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assess, for much of it is disfigured by paint 
and plaster. The huge size of the temple and 
the problem of filling two registers of niches 
seem to have daunted the sculptors, who 
apparently could not find enough different 
miirtis: it is reported that the second-tala figures 
are all Tripurantakas. 

A great many metal images were installed in 
the temple at its foundation, gifts of Rajaraja, 
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“ 247. Gangaikondacolapuram, Brhadisvara temple, 
vimana, with Ganapati shrine, 
from the south-west (opposite), 
with section and plan (below). c. 1025 


Front (east) entrance 


Long itudinal section 


Outer wall 


South prakara 


Outer wall 


Plan 
1. Front entrance (east gopura) 9. Ganapati 
2. Balipitha 10. Vada-kailasa 0 150FT N 
i , T 1 4 
3. Nandi 11. Candesa ‘ a ek ret 
4. Mahamandapa 12. Durga 
5. Ardhamandapa 13. Simha-kinaru 
6. Mukhamandapa 14. Well 
7. Garbhagrha 15. Navagraha 
8. Ten-kailasa ~~ 16. Northern gate 
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his elder sister, his queens, and important 
officials. We know from inscriptions engraved 
on the walls during the king’s lifetime that 
they included figures of the king himself, and 
some mention gifts by his son and successor, 
Rajendra I, who served as co-ruler before his 
father’s death. Here again, the Rajarajesvara is 
unique. The endowments of most of the great 
temples of South India, such as Srirangam, Jam- 
bukesvara, Tiruvannamalai, and Cidambaram, 
accrued to them over the centuries, and only 
a small number are of royal origin. The 
Rajarajesvara, on the other hand, received a com- 
plete endowment upon its inception, on a scale 
never before even remotely approached. Pro- 
vision was made for a ritual such as was only 
to evolve much later in but a few other tem- 
ples, for which the Rajarajesvara doubtless set the 
model. Sumptuous jewellery was presented for 
the images, and land and its produce donated 
for the food and rare ointments and flowers 
necessary for the worship of the god. The en- 
dowment also provided for the maintenance of 
four hundred dancing girls, for attendants, ar- 
tisans, even tailors, as well as for accountants 
and administrators to deal with this vast estab- 
lishment. All this is meticulously set forth in 
inscriptions which became a virtual blueprint 
for the organization of the temple-cities of a 
later age. 

The second of the great imperial temples is 
at Gangaikondacolapuram, which Rajendra I 
made his capital and gave, after his digvijaya, 
the resounding name of City of the Cola, Con- 
queror of the Ganges. Nothing remains of the 
city, which was doubtless laid out according to 
the prescriptions of traditional building (vdstu) 
and religious (agama) texts.° Gangaikonda- 
colapuram [247], although slightly larger on 
plan than the Tafijavir temple - the vimana 
measures rooft (30m.) - is only 160 ft (50m.) 
high.” Nonetheless, since the upper part con- 
sists of only seven storeys, the pavilions are 
larger. They are also free-standing. The result 
is a much more subtle outline, the upper part 
slightly concave, presaging the profile of the 
great thirteen-storey gopuras of a later age. 


The lower section is dvitala, as at Tafijavir, but 
wider in proportion to its height. Finally, there 
are no flat pilasters. In all, the later temple 
shows a closer affinity to the Early Cola style 
in its closing stages - the individual elements 
more accentuated, curves predominating over 
straight lines - than the rigidly rectilinear and 
pyramidal temple at Tafijavir, its upper-storey 
pavilions little more than reliefs. The vimanas 
of both are entirely of stone. 

There is a non-compartmented circumam- 
bulatory passage around the sanctum. As at 
Tanjavir, the ardhamandapa is entered on 
either side by two-stage stairways. On some of 
the interior walls are panels carved with scenes 
from the Puranas and epics. The great 
mandapa, mostly reconstructed, boasted a 
hundred and forty pillars on four plinths four 
feet high with a central nave between them. 
As all these elements, including the entrance 
porch to the mandapa, stand on the same base 
with uninterrupted mouldings, they must have 
been built at the same time. A pair of very 
similar shrines on either side of the great 
vimana, one partly ruined, the other converted 
at a later date into an Amman (goddess) 
shrine, are contemporary. From the now van- 
ished city survives Rajendra’s Colaganga, a huge 
tank or lake some 3 miles (5 km.) long, prob- 
ably inspired by the great tanks of Sri Lanka. 

The sculpture at the Gangaikondacoli- 
Svaram is generally uninspired, heavy, and 
somewhat stolid. It includes the famous 
Candesanugrahamirti [248] and the Sarasvati, 
both iconographically quite rare. No provision 
seems to have been made for the dikpalas 
within the temple compound, for they are 
lodged in the upper tier of niches. The wall 
surfaces between the niches are covered more 
liberally than usual with relief sculpture. Like 
Tanjavur, the temple retains few of the original 
bronze images with which it was so richly en- 
dowed. The superb altar in the mahamandapa, 
with the nine planets and a sun-chariot base, 
is probably Calukya, and several loose sculp- 
tures from the Deccan and Orissa were doubt- 
less booty from Rajendra’s campaigns. 
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248. Gangaikondacolapuram, Brhadisvara temple, 
ardhamandapa, Candesanugrahamirti on the 
west side of the north entrance. c. 1025. Granite 


Two more great vimanas were built during 
the Cola period. Neither is as large as the two 
temples just described, and by the end of the 
twelfth century, when the second was built, 
the gopura was ready to take over as the dom- 
inant feature of the temple complex in terms 
of height. Both temples appear to have been 
royal foundations, although there is not the 
mass of inscriptional evidence left by Rajaraja I 
and his son. The main floors are single-regis- 
ter, and the first two storeys of the spire ex- 
tend over the ardhamandapa. 

The AiravateSvara temple at Darasuram, near 
Kumbakonam, was built by Rajaraja II (c. 1146- 
73).8 The inner enclosure is surrounded by a 
pillared cloister with six sub-shrines. In front 
of the closed mandapa is a large open porch 
which large stone wheels and rearing horses 
make into the likeness of a chariot [249]. The 


249. Darasuram, Airavatesvara temple, 
open mandapa. Twelfth century, third quarter 
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250. Tribhuvanam, KampahareSvara temple, stairway leading to the antarala. c. 1200 


sedent yali bases of its pillars betray an archa- 
ism occasionally to be detected henceforth in 
Dravidian architecture; the palagais are wide 
and wafer-thin to an almost ludicrous degree. 
The corbels on the other hand show a further 
advance in their long development [246]: the 
plain triangular tenon is now waisted and has 
a drop at the bottom. All the idals are petalled. 
A separate shrine of the goddess, perhaps a 
little later than the main one, will henceforth, 
as the Amman shrine, become indispensable 
to every temple complex. Unique to the 
Airavatesvara are the reliefs, high on the base, 
illustrating scenes from Sekkilar’s Periya 
Purana, an account of the lives of the Saiva 
saints. A large and handsome dvarapala statue 
found at the temple, reportedly taken from 
Kalyani, the Western Calukya capital, is now in 
the Tafjavir Art Gallery. 


The Airavatesvara had five upper storeys; the 
other great vimana of the later Cola period, the 
Kampaharesvara at Tribhuvanam, built by Ku- 
lottunga III (c. 1178-1218), has six, and a rec- 
tilinear outline reminiscent of the great temple 
at Tafjavir.? New is the importance accorded to 
the sub-base, its projecting pavilions provided 
with niches, their own full order of base 
mouldings, and a kapota for a cornice. In the 
taller gopuras the sub-base will become, to all 
intents and purposes, an extra storey. The 
Tribhuvanam temple and its gopuras also de- 
velop the traditional elements of the Dravida 
order and their ornamentation. Kumudas and 
kapotas are frequently ribbed, pilasters appear 
of a quite un-Dravidian type, faceted and with 
median interruptions, and - another major ad- 
vance - the central tenon of the corbels takes 
on an inverted bell shape with foliated and 


- curved sides [250]. Nagapadams, small lanceo- 
late projections at the corners where octagonal 
or chamfered pilasters rise from their square 
bases, make their first appearance in a major 
temple building on the mandapa and porch 
walls, very similar on plan to those at Darasuram, 
where, curiously, the earlier form of corbel, 
with the plain tenon and even a faint roll- 
moulding on the bevels, is used [249]. The 
chariot-porch, with two elephants, was once 
multi-wheeled. 

Before Tribhuvanam can be properly as- 
sessed, more will have to be discovered about 
developments at the very end of the twelfth 
century. Several new features henceforth 
figure in most important tempie buildings; 
others seem to be short-lived revivals; still 
others, without precedent, do not recur. The 
impression is of a slightly bizarre vitality, and 
indeed of a more stimulating renewal than Vi- 
jayanagara’s two centuries later. 

Smaller temples proliferated, sometimes 
replacing older ones, during the two and a 
half centuries following the reign of Rajaraja 
I.!° Medium-sized shrines usually have an 
ardhamandapa, its entrances normally at the 
side. In many cases the smaller temples 
follow the larger ones in respect of alterations 
to layout and architectural features. They tend 
to become plainer, however, their sculpture 
less abundant, their fabric meaner. The niches 
of a small temple at Settur, near Karikal, are 
topped by éalas. The main kapota, noticeably 
heavier than before,!? retains the bhiita frieze 
below it but the large petalled lotus moulding 
of the base is abandoned. The kumuda has a 
simple three-sided chamfer, as in Pallava tem- 
ples. Corbels are of the plain tenon type [246], 
idals petalled, pilasters round or octagonal. No 
inscriptions have been found, but a date in the 
twelfth century seems more likely than one in 
the thirteenth. Other small shrines tend to be 
further divorced from tenth-century norms. 
Additional pilasters, usually square, often re- 
place niches. The niches themselves are fre- 
quently blind, the pilasters framing a section 
of wall; nor do they penetrate any of the base 
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mouldings.‘ Main kapotas are very heavy, 
with a more raked section, and as the faces of 
the kiidus remain vertical, they project con- 
siderably at the top, adding to its bulky 
appearance. The bhita and yali friezes begin to 
disappear, the former giving way to the ubi- 
quitous padma, now largely reduced to a den- 
ticulated edge below base mouldings and even 
the lintels and pediments of niches. The points 
of the petalled idal become more serried, and 
on a square capital present an identical saw- 
toothed appearance. The restored twelfth- 
century Cokkigvara temple at Kaiici, although it 
has niches and a yali frieze above the kapota, is 
a good example of the small temple later in 
the period.'* 

The questions raised by Tribhuvanam are 
echoed at the highly exceptional shrine at 
Melakkadarhbir, 20 miles (35 km.) from 
Cidambaram, apparently built about 1100."* 
Its ribbed kapotas and kiidus are usually asso- 
ciated with the thirteenth century and after. 
The pilasters are of a far more complicated 
ordering than the Dravida mode usually allows. 
Below the kantha are reliefs of mirtis, and 
below again complex elements, square in sec- 
tion but wider than the foot of the pilasters, 
with lotus buds instead of nagapadams, little 
lion supporters and a dancer panel below, and, 
right at the bottom, a kapota. The palagais are ~ 
crowded with dancing women and rearing yilis. 
Only Tribhuvanam, in the Cola period, comes 
anywhere close to this riot of often slightly 
incongruous sculpture and ornamentation. 

The elevation of the vimana of the 
Amrtaghatesvara at Melakkadambir is equally 
unusual. Four stone wheels are attached to the 
base, with stone draught horses. The central 
niches on each side are preceded by a flight of 
steps and porches. Above them, huge kidus 
completely interrupt the main kapota, their 
kirttimukhas rising to the level of the next 
and containing elaborate, though smaller deva- 
kosthas with images. The second storey is 
octagonal and considerably smaller than the 
first, so that there is ample room at the four 
corners for large kosthas, themselves niched 
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and with rearing yalis or dancing figures at the 
corners. The griva and sikhara are much later; 
otherwise the abundance of sculpture every- 
where belongs to the later Cola period. Some 
of it has even been dated to the eleventh cen- 
tury, for it is not unlike that in the upper tier 
of niches of the west gopura at Cidambaram.'® 
The statues of sages appear to be later. 
Although much of the artistic history of the 
later Cola period remains to be written, the 
shrine at Melakkadambir must remain one of its 
most important monuments, and a fascinating 
little building in its own right. 

Tribhuvanam was the last of the large 
vimanas, with one of the gopuras or tower gate- 
ways which were to dominate the elevations of 
even quite modest temple complexes. The 
earliest gopuras, such as those at the Shore 
temple and the Kailasanatha in Kail, were little 
more than doorways topped with salas. Two or 
three of the tenth century have survived, 
usually much modified.'? Then, at the 
Rajarajesvara at Tanjavir, early in the eleventh 
century, the greatest single step forward in the 
development of the gopura was taken, as re- 
gards both the building itself and its signi- 
ficance to the temple as a whole. The two 
gopuras, built in line on the eastern side of the 
temple, which form the successive entrances 
through the two enclosures, although dwarfed 
by the giant vimana, are still larger than any 
earlier building in South India. In some ways 
they are old-fashioned, their squat outlines 
due to very long salas and a limited number of 
storeys [251]. Never again will it be possible 
to actually walk around the first storey of a 
Dravida building, behind the parapet of pavi- 
lions. What is more, at least on the outer 
gopura, in the middle of each end facade pre- 
sides, behind this parapét and unseen from 
below, the directionally appropriate icon, 
Daksinamirti on the south and Brahma on the 
north, carved in stone, but unfinished. The 
upper storeys are of brick, hollow, with con- 
stant corbelling to reduce the area of the 
successive storeys as in later gopuras, except 
that here the interior, never meant to be seen 


or used, consists of three separate hollow 
pyramids. 

The Tafijavir gopuras belong to that small 
class of buildings for which there are few if 
any precedents. Prescriptions in the sastras for 
the construction of multi-storey gopuras, 
moreover, appear to be little more than mech- 
anical transpositions of those for vimanas, more 
usually termed prasddas, the word for a palace. 
Astonishingly, in spite of the different function 
of a gopura, it must still have a garbhagrha 
and an ambulatory passage around it. And in- 
deed on plan the Cidambaram gopuras resem- 
ble shrines with a rectangular sanctum sur- 
rounded by an ambulatory passage cut in half 
and the sides pushed apart to create the wide 
entrance way:'® there is no accounting other- 
wise for vestibules (the term garbhagrha is 
totally inappropriate) with totally meaningless 
and usually inaccessible passageways around 
them, particularly when this accords with the 
terms used in the sastras. 

The main features of later gopuras are al- 
ready present. Two-storey vestibules open out 
on either side of the middle of the entrance 
way, each framed by massive piers en pilastre, 
with a monolithic doorsill between them, sup- 
porting giant corbels which in turn support 
monolithic lintels: all together constitute the 
dvara or door(way). Bhitas and nidhis, symbols 
of entrance in South India, appear in relief 
near and in the passageway; on the facade, on 
either side are windows (later blind) to light 
the upper circumambulatory passages. Unique 
to Tafjavir, and testimony to an experimental 
stage, is the fact that the outer and inner 
facades make no attempt at being mirror im- 
ages of one another as in later gopuras. Unique 
too is the inner facade of the inner gopura, with 
three shrines one above the other on either 
side of the entryway, the lower two actually 
with interiors, the upper a devakostha. The 
outer fagade, on the other hand, is largely 
given over toa pair of huge dvarapalas, arguably 
bigger than any on the great vimana and hence 
the largest sculptures ever set into an Indian 
temple structure. But the supreme importance 
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251. Tafijavur, RajarajeSvara temple, inner gopura, inner facade. 1014 


of the Tafijavar gopuras lies in their being in 
line both with each other and with the axis of 
the great vimana and its mandapas, and in the 
fact that the five-storey outer gopura is taller 
than the three-storey inner one. By a rare 
stroke of good fortune there is inscriptional 
evidence that they were built at one and the 
same time,!? proving beyond doubt that in- 
creasing height was a conceptual requirement 
and nothing to do either with later date, when 
building skills had improved, as enclosure walls 
were added to some of the great temple cities, 
or with a desire to overshadow earlier achieve- 
ments.2° Henceforth, beginning with the 
Gangaikondacolisvaram, sizeable gopuras were 


i 


built at all the larger temples. Five storeys 
appears to have been the maximum until the 
outer gopura at Darasuram, assumed to have had 
seven because its surviving lower part is so like 
those of the four great Cidambaram gopuras 
which, with the ‘Sundara Pandya’ in the Jam- 
bukesvara temple on the island of Srirangam, 
constitute an important group at the end of 
the Cola period.”' 

Altogether, Cidambaram is uniquely inter- 
esting because it is the only great temple com- 
plex to date chiefly from the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries.2? It boasts the earliest known 
Devi or Amman shrine, vrtta (dance) mandapa, 
Sirya shrine with chariot wheels, hundred- and 
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aja temple, east gopura, inner facade. c. 1200 


Natar 


? 


252. Cidambaram 


thousand-pillared mandapas, even the first 
giant Siva Ganga tank, all precious examples of 
that period, although exact dates are elusive. 
The columns, in particular, of some of these 
and of their surrounding cloisters are of a type 
already seen at Darasuram and Tribhuvanam 
[249 and 250] and quite foreign to Vijayana- 
gara. Cidambaram’s three enclosure walls, if 
not the fourth and outermost, are also of this 
period. 

On the other hand, and partly because of 
the relatively early date of much of it, Cidam- 
baram provides anything but a clear picture of 


uy 
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the layout of a great South Indian temple com- 
plex. It is still impossible, for example, to de- 
termine its original orientation. Moreover the 
positioning of the four great, beautifully pre- 
served gopuras of the third enclosure walls de- 
fies the normal rules,?* although the buildings 
themselves, smaller though they are than some 
of the later giants, are the perfect classical 
expression of their type [252]. In some ways 
their style is old-fashioned. Astonishingly, the 
plain tenon corbel is universally retained. The 
facades, too, are conservative: salas over niches 
are outnumbered by makaratoranas, and the 


253. Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, west gopura, inner facade, south half. c. 1175 
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reverse-curve padma appears on the base 
mouldings nearest the entryways and on a 
smaller scale elsewhere. 

Indeed what we seem to have is a com- 
pendium of the entire Cola style [253]. For 
example, there are four versions of the base 
kumuda: plain rounded, lightly ribbed, 
octagonal, and lightly faceted. The idals of the 
capitals of the rare square pilasters at the 
corner projections have no petals, eliminating 
one of the least successful combinations of the 
Cola style. Moreover, in order to give height 
to the lower (stone) portion of the building 
proportionate to the increasing storeys above, 
the sub-base is transformed into a miniature 
storey of its own, with niches and a full order 
from base to entablature - the triumphant cul- 
mination of a trend already observed at Tribhu- 
vanam and elsewhere. Three niched panjaras 
with their own base mouldings interrupting 
the main ones, kumbhapanjaras, and a certain 
crowding of all these elements perfectly set off 
the relative severity of the main storey above. 

All the features of the great gopuras of later 
centuries appear, together with some refine- 
ments later abandoned. Present are the circum- 
ambulatory passages at the upper level, with 
their blind windows on the fagades, and 
probably the lower ones too, sealed since the 
original construction. Between the dvaras, with 
their plain monolithic piers, are two-storey 
vestibules with an off-centre supporting pillar 
and elaborately carved entablatures; above is 
a coffered ceiling of ninety-one panels, each 
bearing figures in relief. On both sides of the 
dvaras, sets of four shallower but elaborately 
carved masonry pilasters rising all the way to 
the top of the entryway are divided by small 
kapotas into panels, each with a female dancer 
in a different pose.?® The first and third ka- 
potas of the middle pairs of pilasters are 
usually carried across the intervening space, 
forming niches which, over the centuries, have 
been filled with statues: Krsnadevaraya in one, 
a well-known nineteenth-century philanthrop- 
ist in another, others unidentified. Internally, 
the towers consist of a single area, constantly 


reduced by corbelling of the brick. The east 
gopura has a floor at each storey and a built- 
in stair all the way to the top. 

Inscriptions here and elsewhere of Pandya 
kings and local chieftains claiming to have 
built one or the other of the gopuras are not 
lacking, but none of the original ones here 
dates from earlier than the mid thirteenth cen- 
tury. The enclosure wall of which the gopuras 
form a part, and which is unlikely to have been 
built before at least one of them, is however 
associated with Kulottunga III (1178-1218). 
The power and resources of the Cola domi- 
nions were not as in the days of Rajaraja I and 
his son, and interruptions in building can be 
surmised. The west gopura, the most elab- 
orately detailed and finely carved, was indis- 
putably the first and served as a general model 
for the others. In view of its many stylistic 
links to an earlier time it cannot have been 
begun much later than 1150. The east gopura, 
the next in quality, probably was started dur- 
ing the reign of Kulottunga III and completed 
in the mid thirteenth century, when the south 
gopura was built. The north gopura presents 
special problems. It was most likely begun in 
the thirteenth century, the stone posts finished 
only when the whole edifice was completed 
and the statues installed by Krsnadevaraya, who 
claims to have built it and whose effigy it con- 
tains. 

With thirty niches each, all but a few shel- 
tering their original images (a few even identi- 
fied by contemporary labels), the four gopuras 
at Cidambaram provide a unique and 
invaluable display of Late Cola iconography. 
The upper niches are given over (with the 
exception of the four dvarapalas) to major mirtis 
of Siva, often with his consort. In the lower tier, 
on the other hand, is an exceedingly varied 
assortment: Visnu, Devi, Sarasvati, Kama, 
Ganapati, Subrahmanya (the southern name 
of Karttikeya), the river goddesses (rare in 
South India), dikpalas, grahas, sages, nagarajas, 
together with rare representations of the 
Asvins and Yajiiapurusa.?° The placing of the 
murtis in the lower niches is less stereotyped 


than in the upper, where it varies hardly at all 
in spite of the fact that the orientation of each 
gopura is ninety degrees from any other. 
Sculptural style differs markedly from go- 
pura to gopura, andsin the west gopura be- 
tween upper and lower tier. The upper tier, in 
an excessively granular gneiss, continues the 
eleventh-century tradition with slenderer yet 
somewhat stodgy forms, although one Gaja- 
samhara appears to burst out of its frame [254]. 
Some of the lower-tier statues, in a different 
stone, are remarkably good, the fine texture 
skilfully worked to create a sense of living flesh 
rare in South Indian sculpture. There are 
some spirited compositions showing the Devi 
and Karttikeya. The style of the upper tier of 
; 
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254 (/eft). Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, 

west gopura, Gajasamhara (Siva slaying 

the Demon Elephant). Granite. ¢c. 1175 


255 (below). Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, 
east gopura, Siva Daksinamirti. 
c. 1200. Polished black granite 


the east gopura is unquestionably the finest. 
The images, of great elegance and dignity and 
many with a high black polish, testify to the 
continuing vitality of the great Cola sculptural 
tradition [255]. The north gopura images are 
of the Vijayanagara period; these apart, the 
sculpture of the Cidambaram gopuras, like 
their architecture, shows an essential conser- 
vatism yet rather bewildering differences in 
detail. Common idiosyncrasies include a mak- 
ara arch on the field framing individual heads, 
the makaras degenerating into a circular motif, 
and a pair of tab-ends curling out on to the 
inner thighs of male figures. 

The same diversity characterizes the bronze 
sculpture of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
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turies, which is also nevertheless permeated 
by conservatism. Images with deeply cut 
kirttimukha belt clasps, naturally looping 
sashes, and individualized jewellery could 
often be taken to be of the tenth century.”” In 
others, the kirttimukhas are in low relief, often 
inscribed in an oval or circle, the jewellery 
monotonous, the sashes looped in a square 
box-like fashion. Crowns and headdresses be- 
come more standardized and less ornate. Uru- 
damas, the festoons or threads looping down 
from the girdle on to the hips, are more and 
more regular and conventionalized. Faces are 
increasingly stylized, noses sharper, figures 
often assume exaggerated contrapposti (dv1- 


256 (above). Nataraja. Twelfth/thirteenth century. 
Bronze. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


257 (right). Buddha, perhaps a Calukya import, 
from Nagapattinam. c. 1000. Bronze. 
Madras, Government Museum 


bhanga and tribhanga, double- and triple- 
flexed). The modelling of the shoulders is 
often unconvincing. The Natarajas change least 
of all, except in a few details: the prabhas be- 
come perfectly circular and spring from two 
makara heads at the base [256], and the figure 
frequently has a small bell (bhrigipada) attached 
half way down the lower leg. Otherwise it is 
extremely difficult to tell a thirteenth-century 
Natar4ja from an eleventh-century one: except 
for the ribbed elements of the base and the 
fanciful treatment of the hair ends, the 
twelfth-century Anandatandava figure from 
Kunnandarkoil could belong to the time of 
Rajaraja 1.78 


No important Buddhist monuments have 
survived from the Cola period although Rajaraja 
I made a grant to a vihara on the coast in 
Nagapattinam, near where many Buddhist 
bronzes from various periods have been 
found.2® The finest may be an import from 
the Calukya country [257]. The other Buddhas 
are in a style of their own, presumably local 
but remotely reflecting Sri Lankan examples 
in stone. The Bodhisattvas, on the other hand, 
are in the prevailing Late Cola or even Vijay- 
anagara style, to be distinguished from con- 
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temporary Hindu images only by their prove- 
nance and the symbols in their hands. An 
interesting group consists of miniature bronze 
stupas, with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas en- 
shrined: some of them are topped by little co- 
lonnaded pavilions housing a Buddha, the stupa 
element simply an onion-shaped dome above. 

Jain monuments in South India all belong 
to the early period, and include the temples at 
Tirupparutikunram, a part of Kanct, together 
with a few caves and images cut into rocks in 
the south.*° 


CHAPTER 23 


VIJAYANAGARA 


About 1250, major temples entered upon their 
period of greatest expansion. Shrines, corri- 
dors, and pillared halls multiplied, and go- 
puras grew taller as well as more numerous. 
Politically, Pindya hegemony and Hoysala in- 
fluence in Tamilnadu were equally short-lived. 
The ‘Pandya style’ of some important buildings 
(two of the Cidambaram gopuras, for example) 
is but a somewhat archaizing continuation of 
Late Cola. The Madurai Nayakas of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, who moved 
their capital to Tiruchirappalli in 1616, played 
a relatively minor role in contemporary power 
struggles but were considerable builders, giv- 
ing their name to the last phase of South 
Indian architecture. The Nayaka, however, is 
largely based upon the Vijayanagara style, 
whose emergence, spread, and eventual domi- 
nance during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in Tamilnadu and large areas of 
Karnataka, and instant recognizability in its 
most typical structure, the mandapa, is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of Indian art and architecture. ! 

Vijayanagara itself has an extraordinary his- 
tory. Driven by a resurgent Hinduism, it was 
born out of the incursions into the Deccan and 
even further south of the Delhi Sultanate, 
commencing with the Khaljis and culminating 
in Muhammad Shah Tughluq’s attempt about 
1330 to establish his capital at Devagiri (Dau- 
latabad) near Ellora. A Hindu capital, the 
famous Vijayanagara, founded at about the 
same time on the Tungabhadra, a tributary of 
the Krishna in the central Deccan, became 
paramount in South India under its most suc- 
cessful kings, notably Krsnadevaraya and 
Acyuta Deva. It was, however, almost con- 
stantly at war during the two hundred years of 
its existence with the Muslim Bahmani kingdom 
immediately to the north, which had arisen 


upon the final withdrawal of the Delhi sultans, 
and with its successors. It thus joined the 
ranks of the warring states of the central Dec- 
can, at times suffering terrible depredations 
from its Muslim enemies. Its internal politics 
were as bloody. It would on occasion act in 
concert with a Muslim state and recruit Mus- 
lims into its army, and much of the city’s 
secular architecture is Indo-Muslim. But, if its 
military fortunes varied, Vijayanagara was 
never captured, its temples never desecrated, 
until after the final and disastrous defeat at 
Talikota in 1564. In its exposed northerly 
position, it served to divert the attention of 
warlike neighbours from the southern Deccan 
and Tamilnadu. 

For its deep religious and cultural attach- 
ment to Hinduism there is no stronger evi- 
dence than the style of temple architecture to 
which it gave its name. Consider the geograph- 
ical position of the city of Vijayanagara, in a 
Canarese- and partly Telugu-speaking region 
of the central Deccan, on the northern 
marches of the ‘empire’. The Dravida style of 
the early days had vanished centuries ago, giv- 
ing way to the Vesara under the later Calukyas 
and, far to the south, under the Hoysalas. 
Well-preserved pre-Vijayanagara Vesara tem- 
ples at the site include one with triple shrines 
in the Kalinga (often called Kadamba) mode 
and a mandapa with turned columns.” Yet 
Vijayanagara is a Dravida style, which had per- 
sisted throughout the still largely Hindu 
south? and, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, remained the style of all the temples of 
the capital city.* 

Vijayanagara, long deserted, is one of the 
most important historical and architectural 
sites in India, the only pre-modern Hindu city 
of which extensive remains, including scores 
of relatively complete buildings, still exist 


above ground.’ Often called by its earlier 
name, Hampi, it lies in a fantastic setting of 
lush riverine flats, hills, and towering piles of 
huge granite boulders, in an area rich in an- 
cient and semi-mythical associations. It con- 
sisted of a ‘sacred’ area with the Krsna, 
Virupaksa, and Venkatesvara temples, a ‘royal’ 
area with palaces, zenanas, baths, the famous 
elephant stables, and the Hazara Rama temple, 
obviously intended for royal worship [258], 
and a residential area with quarters named 
after the king who laid them out or after divine 
figures. This is town planning on a grand 
scale. Exaltation of royal power came second 
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only to compliance with the religio-symbolic 
prescriptions for the division of the directions 
and the ordering of space.°® 

The ‘sacred’ area is the hilliest, with shrines 
perched on vast outcrops of rock or in ravines 
overhung with boulders.” Through the long 
straight streets leading up to the main temples, 
still discernible and some as much as half a 
mile (800m.) long, the wooden temple cars 
were pulled at festivals; such a car in stone, 
with realistically turning wheels, stands in front 
of the Hazara Rama. Of the structures, some at 
least two storeys high, which lined the proces- 
sional routes, all that remains are rough-hewn 


258. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Hazara Rama temple, Amman shrine. Early sixteenth century 
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stone pillars, beams, and roof-slabs. The walls 
were doubtless originally of plastered wood or 
rubble, with wooden and thatched superstruc- 
tures. 

The platforms in the ‘royal’ area are truly 
monumental. Masonry often rough-hewn but 
perfectly jointed gives way further up to tiers 
with the same finely carved mouldings as the 
temples. The lower areas of the Mahanavami, 
the grandest of these platforms, presumably a 
royal throne room or audience hall, are carved 
with long friezes, some narrative, of battles, 
dancers, and even horses and their trainers 
[259]. At this time, horses were the kingdom’s 


considerable folk element. Steps remain, but 
no superstructures, so that it is impossible 
even to speculate upon their nature. 

Vijayanagara at its apogee extended over 16 
square miles (26 square km.). It had extensive 
waterworks, including a long viaduct. Stone 
walls abound, some as many as 32ft (10m.) 
high and proportionately thick, particularly 
around the ‘royal’ area; others, of less cyclo- 
pean proportions, wind off into the uplands - 
all reminders of Vijayanagara’s military raison 
d’étre. After the disastrous battle of Talikota in 
1564 put an end for ever to the power of this 
great city it was immediately deserted. 


259. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Mahanavami. Early sixteenth century 


major import through the Konkan ports, for 
thousands were required annually for the 
army. Few of these non-indigenous animals 
survived local conditions and the Indian’s 
proverbial lack of expertise in their care. The 
granite has imposed a very low relief on the 
sculptures; the style is bold and lively with a 


It is interesting but not altogether unex- 
pected that many of the secular buildings are 
Indo-Muslim - the elephant stables, for ex- 
ample, with a dome over each individual stall, 
and the Lotus Mahall with its cusped arches 
and bracketed chhajjas [260]. There is even a 
domed gateway in one of the city walls. The 


s 
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open entrance pavilion to the tank in front of 
the Krsna temple is rare in being a complete 
hybrid: the pillars are typically Vijayanagara, 
but there is a straight chhajja instead of the 
double-curve kapota, and above are brick re- 
plicas of Kalinga shrines with nasikas of cusped 
arches lined up as a hara. Plaster decoration is 
common. It indicates an important difference 
between the Indian working in the indigenous 
tradition and one building to Islamic re- 
quirements that many of these buildings, or 
large parts of them, have survived as high as 
two or three storeys, while nothing remains 
except the bases of the exclusively Hindu 
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The forms of mandapa pillars and piers are 
special to the Vijayanagar style, and the 
mandapa itself is its most typical structure be- 
sides being, along with the gopura, the most 
in demand as temple areas expanded, with a 
corresponding increase in the activities that 
took place at the shrine and in the numbers of 
worshippers and pilgrims that had to be ac- 
commodated.* The principal shrines usually 
remained from an earlier period. The most 
distinctive feature of the Vijayanagara 
mandapa, apart from its pillars and piers, is 
the huge reverse-curve kapota at the cornice, 
a borrowing from the Deccan. 


i | 


260. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Lotus Mahall. Early sixteenth century 


secular constructions. The Hindu tradition 


raised temples in stone or brick to heights of 


over 200 ft (60m.) but invariably constructed 
secular buildings, with the exception of the 
bases, of impermanent materials. In part, at 
least, this is a reflection of fundamentally dif- 
ferent techniques of building. 


3 


Above its base mouldings the Vijayanagara 
pillar consists of square sections alternating 
with multi-faceted, usually octagonal and com- 
plex ones, the median band with a different 
number of facets from those immediately 
above and below.? From the bottom of each 
square section, at the corners, hang heavy 
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261. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Kadalaikallu Ganesa temple, from the south-east. 
Probably fourteenth century 


drop-like pendants; from the top rise massive 
nagapadams [261]; in the middle is usually a 
single low-relief mirti, dancing girl, harnsa, etc. 
Visual puns are obviously much enjoyed. The 
corbel is usually simple, with the pendant 
puspabodigai favoured by the Dravida style 
from the fifteenth century onwards [246].!° 
This column, ultimately a child of the pillars 
of the Pallava cave temples, is amazingly ver- 
satile: by increasing the height of each ‘square’ 
section to a rectangular one (of which there 
are never more than three) it is rendered tall, 
slender, and elegant; left short and massive, it 
is the embodiment of power and stability. 
These monolithic piers are sometimes extra- 
ordinarily complex, small structures in them- 
selves, with their elaborate bases, cornices, en- 
tablatures, and even on occasion a hara [262]. 
Sometimes clusters of two or more pillarets, 
they are usually rectangular on plan, the dom- 
inant rearing yalis or horses, always mounted, 
surging forward from the narrow ends. Below 
a monumental overarching corbel projecting 
several feet, under the forelegs of the horses 
and beside them advance armed men or other 
figures. A reverse-curve bracket is sometimes 


topped by a second, projecting even further, 
one or the other perhaps in the form of a 
human or animal atlas. In spite of their com- 
plexity and the elaborate carving, recalling the 
horror vacui which led to the decoration of 
every inch of stone in the contemporary 
mandapas of Gujarat and Rajasthan, the huge 
animals and almost life-sized human figures 
provide not only refreshing differences of scale 
but a pulsating vitality rare in later Indian 
architecture or sculpture. In the Nayaka period, 
the rearing animals are often replaced by 
standing ‘portraits’. Most of the great South 
Indian temples, notably Vellore and Srirangam, 
have mandapas with rearing horses.'! Curi- 
ously, the horses with their armed riders and 
men-at-arms, the embodiment of the martial 
spirit of Vijayanagara, are not found in the 
capital itself. 

In other respects, the Vijayanagara style can 
be particularly well appreciated in the capital, 
for although most of the vimanas and gopuras 
are undated, all the Dravida structures belong 
within the life-span of the city. The Dravida 
style is extremely conservative, and Vijayana- 
gara’s contribution consists only of some de- 
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262. Srirangam, Horse mandapa. Seventeenth century 
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263. Srivilliputtur, Perialvar temple, gopura. Seventeenth century 
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gradation of the later Cola style and a few 
changes in detail. The wall surfaces are sparely 
articulated or not at all; bases tend to creep up 
at their expense.'? The niches, narrower but 
not excessively so, as in the Nayaka period, re- 
tain their crowning pavilions and the walls their 
kumbha pafjaras. A tendency torib the kumbhas 
as well as kapotas and kumuda mouldings, and 
towards over-use of sculptured scenes on the 
walls, is observable in late Cola buildings in 
Tamilnadu. Over-emphatic denticulation of 
the padma mouldings, the idals, and the pattas 
coarsens the general appearance, but the great 
double-curve padma moulding below the ku- 
muda, the noblest invention of the Early Cola 
period, survives unspoilt.'* 

Additions to what are now the large temples 
of South India, already under way under the 
Late Colas, continued uninterrupted until 
the eighteenth century. Almost all have 
Vijayanagara-style mandapas or gopuras, the 
gopuras growing taller, according to prescrip- 
tion, with each additional enclosure. Nine- 


264. Rameévaram, corridor. Seventeenth century 
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storey gopuras of Vijayanagara times are not 
uncommon, rising to eleven on occasion in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, for 
example at the Perialvar temple, Srivilliputtur 
[263]. The superstructures of these towering 
buildings have a very pronounced concave up- 
ward sweep, culminating in a sala whose caitya- 
arch ends are topped by huge kirttimukhas 
which give them, in profile, a horned appear- 
ance. Often, as at the southern gopura of the 
Great Temple at Madurai, the upper storeys 
are thronged with a pullulating mass of stucco 
figures of gods, demi-gods, and men, brightly 
painted in modern colours in the cases of go- 
puras recently restored. 

The architectural glory of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, under the Nayakas of 
Madurai and then Tiruchirappalli, is the pil- 
lared galleries, like the Pudu Mandapa at 
Madurai or a corridor at Ramesvaram, with 
standing portraits of donors, royal and other- 
wise, their hands in afjali [264]. Represented in 
relief increasingly during the Vijayanagar 
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265. Tafijavir, Rajarajesvara temple, Subrahmanya shrine. ¢c. 1750 


period, now they are fully in the round, and 
usually accompanied by members of their 
families. Rearing yalis or horses generally give 
way to mirtis of gods, often completely in the 
round, except for supports. There are beam- 
ends under the main kapotas, a Deccan: fea- 
ture, and, in continuation of Vijayanagara 
practice, small figures perched here and there 
among the mouldings or pavilions and ever 
more fantastically shaped kiidus. The well- 


known Subrahmanya shrine (c.1750) beside 
the vimana of the Rajarajesvara at Tafijavir is an 
exquisite little building [265], the culmination 
of the Dravida style in its pure form, with a 
line of uninterrupted development even 
longer, if we exclude the Renaissance, than 
that of Western classical architecture. 

The great temples of the south include Ti- 
rupati (actually in Andhra), two at Kajici, the 
Arunacalesvara at Tiruvannamalai, Tiruvarir, 


in Tanjavir District, the Jambukesvara on 
the island of Srirangam in the Kaveri at 
Tiruchirappalli, Madurai, Srivilliputtur, and 
RameSvaram in the extreme south. The earliest 
to reach its present form (the late outermost 
prakara walls simply enclose a narrow strip of 
temple property, some of it returned to jungle) 
is Cidambaram.'* Greatest in extent, however, 
is the Ranganatha at Srirangam, covering 156 
acres (63 hectares), and the only one to have 
the full canonical number of seven prakaras 
[266]. At Srirangam, the most famous Vaisnava 
temple in South India, known simply as Koil 
(‘the temple’), the oldest structures are natur- 
ally towards the centre.'S None appears to be 
older than the Late Cola period, although the 
sanctity of Srirangam harks back much farther. 
During the eighteenth century it saw con- 
siderable fighting between the French and 
English and their allies, and was briefly occu- 
pied by them as well as by Hyder Ali and 
Tipu Sultan, giving some credence to the theory 
that the high prakara walls were primarily 
defensive.'° 

If they had been completed, the four great 
outermost gopuras would have been the largest 
ever built.'7 From then on they decrease in 
height with each prakara, and roofs, many part 
of Vijayanagar and Nayaka reconstructions and 
hall-building, cover a greater and greater area 
of each enclosure, until only the low super- 
structure of the main shrine, covered with gold 
plates, projects above them. This curious brick 
and plaster building consists of a round gar- 
bhagrha crowned by a slightly oval (vurttasra) 
Sikhara, with a pronounced sukanasa. It faces 
south. The image, of Visnu YogaSayana, is of 
mortar, about 15ft (4.5m.) long, the head 
turned to face worshippers, i.e. to the south."* 
Apart from some fine gopuras, the only build- 
ings of architectural importance in this vast 
assemblage are the splendid horse mandapa, 
the Sesagirirayar, of the late sixteenth century 
and the beautiful Krsnavenugopala shrine, 
probably of sixteenth- or early-seventeenth- 
century date.'? The nearly life-size women, 
almost in the round, between the corner pilas- 


, 
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ters are of great sophistication and exceptional 
beauty. If they do indeed belong to the seven- 
teenth century, as their costume suggests, 
they are the finest examples so far known of 
late South Indian stone sculpture. 

The innumerable mandapas and individual 
shrines of the great South Indian temples are 
a vast storehouse of later iconographical lore. 
Nearly every pillar of the latest periods bears 
reliefs of gods or other figures, the latter often 
charming vignettes. The greatest interest of 
these temple cities lies, however, in their spa- 
tial organization, in the complexities of the cult 
and the annual round of festivals, and in the 
sociological organization of the not inconsider- 
able communities which have the temple as 
their raison d’étre.2° The three outer prakaras of 
the Ranganatha contain shops and houses and a 
population of nearly 50,000. The expenses of 
maintaining a great temple and its never- 
ceasing ritual were originally met by endow- 
ments, chiefly derived from land revenues, 
now mostly commuted, so that these days tem- 
ples rely on state subsidies, donations from 
pilgrims, and, to a small extent, income from 
tourists. 

The Vijayanagara and Nayaka periods pro- 
duced abundant sculpture in bronze and stone, 
the larger stone figures usually associated with 
mandapa piers rather than niches. Generally, 
they show a tradition in decline, reliant on a 
rigid and uninspired translation of the pre- 
scriptions, including proportionate measure- 
ments, of the Sastras. Exaggerated but stiff 
bhangas largely supersede the earlier graceful- 
ness, although the ubiquitous baby Krsna, 
crawling away with the stolen butter, or lying 
on his back sucking a toe, is almost invariably 
winsome and charming. Of some of the new 
stylistic currents we cannot yet say whether 
they stem from different schools or different 
periods. Some Nayaka mirtis exhibit a rather 
hard and showy naturalism together with a 
narrow and aquiline face. Sometimes the treat- 
ment is mannered. Styles in portrait sculpture 
vary widely within the highly conventionalized 
Indian genre. Compare the famous Krsna- 
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266. Srirangam, plan 


rt. Sanctum (milasthana) 6. Gayatri mandapaand shrine G. Gopura 

2. Sesagirirayar mandapa, the horse mandapa_ 7. Garuda mandapa Vellai gopura (G’) 

3. Krsnavenugopala shrine 8. Dhvajastambha and balipitha Karthigai gopura (G”) 
4. Thousand-pillar mandapa g. Candrapuskarani tank 

5. Shrine(s) of the God’s consort 10. Granaries 
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devaraya and two wives at Tirupati [267] 
to the Todaramalla and his wife and mother 
also there and also in repoussé, and both to 
another group of the same family in the Var- 
adaraja temple at Kafici:?! all are in different 
styles, and all find considerable echoes in stone 
sculpture elsewhere.?* The religious work 
which continues to be produced today, much 
of it for the ‘restoration’ of old temples, main- 
tains a fairly decent technical standard in a 


‘Cola’ style; indeed, a certain proportion finds 
its way on to the art market as genuine Cola 
work. 

Of the ivories produced in Srirangam during 
the Nayaka period the large polychrome figures 
in the innermost prakara of the temple are prob- 
ably the most important. The glass paintings 
of Tafjavir from the nineteenth century to the 
present are miniature versions of the many 
surviving wall paintings.?? 
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267. Tirupati, Srinivasaperumal temple, Krsnadevaraya and two wives. Sixteenth century 
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CHAPTER 24 


KERALA 


The modern state of Kerala is culturally very 
distinct.! Never more than 75 miles (120 km.) 
wide, it stretches for 345 miles (555 km.) along 
the west coast from just below Mangalore 
almost to Kanya Kumari (Cape Comorin). 
Unlike most of the rest of South India it has 
heavy rainfall, plentiful forests except along 
the coast, and a dense population, and local 
conditions have set their mark on art and ar- 
chitecture. In the south, Kerala marches with 
Tamilnadu, whence most of its cultural influ- 
ences have come, whereas Karnataka to the 
north has exerted a lesser sway. Tulunadu, the 
Canarese-speaking coastal area to the north, 
now a part of the state of Karnataka, will be 
dealt with later in this chapter. 

In the early centuries A.D. Kerala, or at least 
the southern part of it, belonged to the ancient 
kingdom of the Ceras of the Sangam age. It 
seems to have been something of a cultural 
outlier of Tamilnadu, sharing the same range 
of megalithic remains and associated pottery, 
while the earliest inscriptional evidence of 
Cera rulers occurs in typical Tamilnadu 
stone-bedded rock-shelters in Karur Taluk, near 
the Kaveri river in Tiruchirappalli District.? 
The caves, cut into granite rock-faces or 
boulders (Kaviyur, Vilifijam, Tirunandikara, to 
name the most important), are, with their far 
from abundant sculpture, in every respect 
closely related to the Pandya caves of the 
eighth-ninth centuries in the far south of 
Tamilnadu.? The literary evidence tells the 
same story. Some of the events in the 
Silapaddikaram, the famous Tamil poem, prob- 
ably of the sixth century, take place in the 
Cera country, and many of the holy places 
in southern Kerala are sung by the (Tamil- 
speaking) Vaisnava and Saiva saints; indeed 
two second-dynasty Cera kings of the ninth 
century are counted among their number. 


Malayalam, which is now spoken in Kerala, did 
not become a separate literary language until 
the tenth-eleventh centuries. 

As the architectural and sculptural expres- 
sion of South India and, to a lesser extent, the 
Deccan, in a different physical environment, 
Kerala’s significance grows with the centuries. 
Its unique contribution consists in the 
Dravida-Kerala style of architecture and in the 
use of wood for temple construction and for 
sculpture. As Kramrisch has pointed out, Ker- 
ala is the only part of India where two distinct 
types of architecture have co-existed for cen- 
turies:* the Dravida and the Dravida-Kerala. In 
both, the stone Dravida element evolves stylist- 
ically in unison, given provincial variations, 
with Tamilnadu. The indigenous wooden con- 
tributions to Dravida-Kerala shrines and their 
surrounding buildings are relatively dateless.° 
We must be clear that the Dravida style is not 
an import; it is as native to Kerala as it is to 
Tamilnadu. 

As in Nepal, the continuing use of wood 
affords interesting insights into temple forms 
created in that material. It has even been sug- 
gested that Kerala’s wooden pitched roofs, 
covered with thatch or tiles, were the norm 
throughout South India before the intro- 
duction of stone. Finally, Kerala has been 
more exposed to foreign cultural influences 
than most parts of India, particularly in the 
earlier periods from Sri Lanka close by. Fine 
harbours, lack of strong currents, and relative 
immunity to typhoons have kept Kerala and 
the coasts to the north in contact with western 
Asia and Europe from an earlier period than 
any other part of India - witness the old- 
established Jewish community in Cochin, the 
Christian communities dating back to the early 
centuries A.D., and Goa, the first major settle- 
ment by Europeans. Until the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, however, western cultural and artistic in- 
fluences were negligible. 

It is clear from literary sources that, as in 
most parts of the subcontinent, all the three 
principal indigenous religions flourished in 
Kerala during the early centuries A.D. At least 
one Buddhist monastery was still in existence 
in the eleventh century. The early rock- 
shelters of the Jains have all been converted 
into Bhagavati shrines, however, and Jainism 
appears to have nearly died out until the 
strong revival of Deccani inspiration, in the 
north and particularly in Tulunadu, in the thir- 
teenth century. 

There are two main types of shrine: the 
more or less pure Dravida and the Kerala- 
Dravida, with sloping and often multiple roofs. 
A third, largely lacking the Dravida element, 
flourished mostly in the north, with walls of 
wood, richly sculptured or of a louvre type, 
and sloping roofs.’ The first two share a 
moulded base, almost always of granite, and 
very often a first storey in the Dravidian order. 
There is a greater variety of basic ground plans 
than anywhere else in India: square, rectangu- 
lar, apsidal (although no pure Dravida example 
is known), and circular.* Stone walls are 
usually of laterite, though there are a few tem- 
ples all of granite and, in the north, some all 
of laterite. Stone sculpture is relatively rare; 
with one exception, niches are either blind or 
devoid of mirtis. Most Dravida-Kerala shrines, 
even apsidal ones, are sarvatobhadra, perhaps 
with one or more blind doors [268]. 

Building in wood begins in one-storey 
Dravida-Kerala shrines at the main cornice, 
where wooden struts or bargeboards support 
overhanging wooden eaves often carved in 
human or vyala forms [269]. Two-storey tem- 
ples have a very high hara over the main kapota 
before wooden construction begins. The rec- 
tilinear roofs are pitched at angles of a little 
more than 45 degrees from the vertical; in the 
case of circular temples, they are conical. 
There may be a second set of roofs and even, 
very rarely, a third. None of the shrines is 
more than tritala (three-storeyed). The space 
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268. Kaviyur, Siva temple. 
Mid tenth century. Plan 


between roofs, called the griva in Kerala, is 
treated architecturally, more or less in the 
Dravida manner, with wood or stucco figures. 
The mukha mandapa of many square shrines 
accounts for a projection of the roof, in the 
manner of a Calukya nasika. The roofs them- 
selves, perhaps once of thatch, are tiled and 
sometimes covered with copper plates. In 
some cases the topmost octagonal roof of a 
square temple, corresponding to the pure 
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269. Yali strut on a bargeboard. 
Eighteenth/nineteenth century. Painted wood. 
Private Collection 


Dravida sikhara, has ‘dormer windows’ on each 
of the eight sides, each with its own steeply 
pitched little roofs but maintaining a gavaksa or 
caitya-arch-shaped facade, thus recalling the 


distant structural origins of the Dravida style’s 
kiidus.? Circular temples of one storey (the 
great majority) can give the impression of 
being overburdened by their huge single con- 
ical roofs, the walls, often low, further dwarfed 
by the overhanging eaves. 

Very many Dravida-Kerala temples are 
sandhara. Sometimes the inner shrine, the one 
containing the garbhagrha, extends up to the 
base of the topmost roof, divided into unused 
chambers by successive floors and playing a 
structural role, in the Nepalese fashion.'® 
More often, however, the inner chamber 
stands, complete with its own superstructure, 
within the body of the temple, as can be well 
seen at the circular Niramankara at Nemam 
where the main roof is missing and the perfect 
little square Dravida shrine within stands re- 
vealed with its sikhara, octagonal like most of 
its brothers, as in southern Tamilnad.'' Also 
plain to be seen is the interior row of tall en- 
circling pillars, tenoned at the top and rising 
well above the cornice of the outer walls [270]. 
These relatively rough-hewn members are 
common in circular sandhara temples and some- 
times occur in apsidal ones as well; there can 
even be a double row. Their purpose is ob- 
viously to support the outer roof when the 
inner shrine, with its own superstructure, can 
no longer do so. The resemblance of the cir- 
cular shrines to the Sri Lankan vatadagé is un- 
mistakable, the stiipa replaced by the inner 
shrine, complete with base, walls with pilasters 
and niches, and entablature, as well as a griva 
and sikhara.'* The interior niches often shelter 
images of stucco or wood. Sometimes the 
goddess occupies the rear niche opposite the 
entrance in a sarvatobhadra temple. With a 
separate entrance thus_ provided for 
worshippers, this is the equivalent of the 
Amman shrine in Tamilnadu. Examples are the 
Vadakkunatha shrine in the temple of that name, 
Trichur City, and the temple of Subrahmanya 
at Karikkad-Ksetram, Mafijeri, Malappuram 
District [271].'3 

The links with Sri Lanka from 850 to 1150 
require little explanation,'* but some marked 
similarities to Nepal (and to the sub-Himilayan 
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270 (above). Nemam, Niramankara temple. 
Eleventh century 


271 (left). Karikkad-Ksetram, Majjeri, 
Subrahmanya temple. Eleventh century 


areas of India) raise important questions, 
particularly the controversial issue of a com- 
mon origin for the ‘pagoda’-type shrine." 
Steeply pitched rectilinear roofs, often super- 
imposed, brackets, frequently in the form of 
humans or animals, to support the overhang- 
ing eaves, and the abundance of wood above 
a certain level are all common to Kerala and 
Nepalese shrines. Both tend to be sarvato- 
bhadra, both use tiles on their roofs or sheathe 
them with copper. Only sandhara temples in 
Kerala are sarvatobhadra, however, and there 
is no multiple access to the garbhagrha itself. 
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272. Nedumpura, Siva temple, nalambalam and shrine. Ninth/tenth century 


273. Vadakkunatha, temple, gopura, from the south. Eleventh century 


_ Free-standing ‘pagoda’ temples in Nepal are 
almost all square on plan and usually stand on 
stepped platforms whereas Kerala temple plat- 
forms (as elsewhere in India) are usually not 
stepped and the shrines are built on all sorts 
of plans. Finally, apart from wood, brick, al- 
most unknown in Kerala, is the main material 
of the Nepalese shrine. 

Kerala art and architecture are essentially in 
a local version of the South Indian tradition, 
adhering to ancient prescriptions although the 
buildings themselves are not usually very 
old.'® This is nowhere more evident than in 
the layout of the larger temples, not only for 
example the Padmanabhasvami at Trivandrum 
and the Stanunathasvami at Sucindram,!7 with 
their storeyed gopuras and great Nayaka clois- 
ters, barely differing from the great temples of 
Tamilnad, but also those where, ‘filled with 
the indigenous shapes of its buildings and 
shrines, the plan of the Malabar temples is a 
vital form of religious architecture of all- 
Indian importance’.'* Peculiar to Kerala are 
the namaskara mandapas, detached from the 
main shrine which they precede, and perhaps 
housing a Nandi, and the Sasta shrines to be 
found in the south-west corner of nearly every 
important temple complex, as ubiquitous as 
those of Subrahmanya and the Amman in 
Tamilnadu. Equally prevalent are monumental 
raised balipithas (altars for offerings), usually of 
hour-glass shape.!? The nalambalams, single- 
storey cloisters largely of wood, with tiled 
roofs, surrounding the main shrine [272] are 
often treasure-houses of wooden sculpture. 
Similar structures are provided for dance and 
music. Gopuras, never more than three storeys 
high, preserve a Dravida plan while greatly 
exaggerating the entrance projections [273]. 
Their complex arrangement of pitched roofs 
and gables evokes powerful echoes of the 
wooden architecture of ancient times.”° 

There are few inscriptions, compared to 
Tamilnadu, and almost every shrine has been 
rebuilt above the base, often many centuries 
~ ago. It is therefore particularly difficult to trace 
the historical evolution of Kerala’s temples. As 
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in many a Dravida building, the shape of the 
corbel is often the only reliable guide to the 
date of the walls. Moreover even a brief survey 
is complicated by individual trends in the four 
or so degrees of latitude crossing the Malabar 
coast, which have only rarely been under 
unified rule. Early circular temples are largely 
concentrated in the south, for Sri Lanka is 
nearer and there is an affinity to a type of 
building there. Apsidal temples, on the other 
hand, are strikingly absent in the far south but 
fairly common further north, including Tu- 
lunadu.?! Of the earliest extant temples, of the 
ninth century, two, both square Dravida-Kerala 
shrines, seem to retain most of their original 
walls. The first, the Krsna temple at Tiruk- 
kulasekharapuram (Trichur District) [274] 
named after the Cera king who also figures as 
one of the Alvars,?? has two internal circumam- 
bulatory passages, the inner one later. It is the 


274. TirukkulaSekharapuram, Krsna temple, 
detail of vimana. 
Ninth century, first half 
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275. Kaviyur, Siva temple, detail of carved wooden wall. Probably eighteenth century 


_ only Dravida-Kerala temple with niche sculp- 
tures, all two-armed men making a gesture of 
greeting. It is preceded by a fair-sized mukha 
mandapa.?* The second, perhaps slightly later, 
isthe mainshrine inthe Siva or Nityavicharesvara 
temple at Tali, also in Trichur District.** Both 
temples have an excessively large jagati, and an 
elliptical kumuda thrust forward to such a 
degree that the walls proper, with the upper 
base mouldings, begin only above it. This is 
an early Dravida hallmark in mid and northern 
Kerala.25 The curious flange-like projections 
at the corners of the kantha and bhadra base 
mouldings of both temples are said to imitate, 
in a crude way, the makara heads of the Early 
Cola style. These and a few other shrines dat- 
ing substantially from before 1000 have arti- 
culated walls and niches and pafijaras with their 
own mouldings down to the kumuda. 

The circular Siva shrine at Kaviyur [268], or 
rather its adhisthana (base), is firmly dated by 
inscriptions to before 950.76 Around the cir- 
cular inner shrine with its square garbhagrha 
runs a circle of columns, all almost certainly 
in accordance with the original ground plan, 
which is rarely altered in spite of later con- 
struction or renovation of the walls and super- 
structures.27 Here, the splendidly carved 
wooden outer walls (bahya bhitti) are probably 
no more than two hundred years old [275]. 

The vast number of shrines of the eleventh 
to the seventeenth centuries, often rising from 
an earlier adhisthana, as elsewhere tend towards 
over-ornamentation and excessive crowding 
and banality. The walls are no longer articu- 
lated (they never were in circular or apsidal 
shrines).28 As late as the fifteenth century, 
however, the Valaya-Udayesvara in a suburb of 
Trivandrum remains a fine Dravida temple, 
with two rows of haras and, exceptionally, a 
circular griva and sikhara.”°® The late sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries saw an intensifica- 
tion of the bhakti movement in Kerala, and 
this, in conjunction with the relative prosperity 
under Dutch trading hegemony and wise 
eighteenth-century rule in Travancore, led to 
renovation and genuine renewal. Many shrines 
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276. Chengannur, Narasimha temple, dvarapala. 
Probably eighteenth century. Carved wood 


were decked with murals, and from this period 
dates most of the surviving wood sculpture, 
for example the walls of the Narasimha at Chen- 
gannur, Allepey District, with its superb 
dvarapalas at each of the four entrances [276], 
its jalas, and scenes from the Krsnalila and the 
Puranas as well as from the Kiratarjuntya.*° 
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Kramrisch has noted the occasional astonish- 
ing identity of style between wooden reliefs 
and wall painting, particularly in the close 
grouping of figures; the statement that ‘the 
many memories thus collected and adorned are 
more alive in the texture, one would prefer to 
say, than in the composition of this relief’ 
holds good for both mediums.#*! 

Kerala produced relatively little stone sculp- 
ture and - like Tulunadu to the north - no 
distinctive style. Some Matrkas of the early 
period from the south are indistinguishable 
from Early Cola or Pandya work. The famous 
Visnu from the Niramankara at Nemam, Tri- 
vandrum District, usually dated much too late, 
probably belongs to the eleventh century and 
is reminiscent of Kongu work in bronze.*? The 
Visnu from Eramam, Cannanore District, on 
the other hand, with its segment of prabhavalli 
between the upper hands together with the 
characteristic overshadowing of the forehead 
by the brim of the mukuta, has a strong 
Calukya flavour.?4 

No distinctive style emerged either in 


bronze and metalwork in general, in which (in 
marked contrast to the Nepalese) the crafts- 
men of Kerala rarely showed more than a 
modest competence.** Ornate filigree prabha- 
vallis often tend to overwhelm the central 
figures. Apparently the only iconographical 
type to have caught the imagination of the 
Kerala bronzecaster was that of Sasta (Hari- 
haraputra or Arya), a village god in Tamilnadu, 
where he is generally known as Ayannar, but in 
Kerala replacing Subrahmanya as one of the 
main figures in the pantheon. Every temple of 
any size has a shrine dedicated to him.** A 
nineteenth-century image in repousse shows the 
god in rajalilasana, a seated pose where both 
legs are bent and drawn up on to the base; one 
lies flat, the other approaches the vertical; an 
outstretched arm rests on the latter’s knee. 
His wild locks form a crown or halo. The body 
is fine and full of prana; its ornaments ‘rest 
lightly’ on it and are ‘consistently part of the 
vision’. A more threatening nineteenth-century 
version, of beaten silver on wood, is one of the 
truly baleful Indian images [277].*° 


277. Sasta (Ayannar), front and back views. Nineteenth century. Repoussé silver on wood 


278. Ettumanur, old Siva temple, Nataraja. Perhaps sixteenth century. Wall painting 


Enough has survived to show that wall 
painting was widely practised in the Deccan 
and South India from Vijayanagara times on- 
wards.37 Against a pronounced bias towards 
long narrative bands copiously labelled in 
Tamil or Telugu, which carries on to minia- 
tures and temple hangings, Kerala remains far 
truer to the mural tradition, though much in- 
fluenced by the costumes of the Kathakali 
dance; the figures, with their smooth, inflated 
limbs, fill the entire ground. There is no room, 
as in classical Indian painting, for trees or 
clouds or houses, and vignettes find no place. 
Heads are just off full face. The earliest sur- 
viving example, a very large Nataraja panel (12 
by 8ft; 3.66 by 2.44m.) in the gopura of the 
Mahadeva temple at Ettumanur, Kottayam 
District, may be as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury.3* These caparisoned figures have a gran- 
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deur, reminiscent of Hoysala sculpture, which 
no other contemporary painting can match 
[278]. Fine murals in the Krishnapuram Palace 
at Kayankulam, Allepey District, include a 
Gajendramoksa, and there are others in the 
Padmanabhapuram Palace at Padmanabha- 
puram, now in Tamilnadu (Kanyakumari Dis- 
trict), and in two temples in Trichur District, 
at Trichur and Triprayar. The execution of 
the wall paintings in several rooms of the Mat- 
tancheri Palace at Cochin probably extended 
over a couple of centuries. 

Kerala painting eagerly absorbs external in- 
fluences; for example some of the devotees in 
the Gajendramoksa mural stand, in profile, in 
the typical Nayaka pose, feet thrust forward 
and the rump correspondingly pushed back. 
When closely surrounded by other figures, 
however, some full face with strong bhangas, 
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279 (below) and 280 (opposite). Padmanabhapuram, palace, GaneSa, with details. 
Seventeenth/eighteenth century. Wall painting 
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the pose becomes part of a rhythmical pattern 
and loses some of its absurdity. European in- 
fluence is similarly absorbed with a full under- 
standing of its techniques and its possibilities 
for the indigenous style. The hair of the 
figures in the GanesSa of the Padmanabhapuram 
palace is touched with highlights, and the 
throat sinews are picked out in stylized wedges 
[279 and 280]. The drawing of the man with 
a conch shell seated with his legs drawn up 
under him is masterly, and a complete break 
from the traditional Indian way of depicting 
people sitting in one of the asanas.°° Kerala 
painting flourishes to this day, with a brief but 
marked loss of confidence in the mid nine- 
teenth century. _ 
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The ancient region of Tulunadu, the home 
of the Tuluvas, consists of South Kanara, im- 
mediately north of Kerala, and coastal North 
Kanara, both districts of the state of Karnataka 
whose window on the sea they provide. 
Canarese-speaking Tulunadu reflects the cul- 
ture of the Deccan, and in particular Karnataka, 
to which it has had political links throughout 
history, rather than of Kerala, yet so strong 
has been the effect of their coastal environment 
on architecture that they are best considered 
together, with Tulunadu as the northern exten- 
sion of Kerala.4#° One or two pure Deccani 
temples, of the Kalinga type, are to be found, 
for example the SeneSvara at Baindiru, with a 
Calukya navaranga, complete with fine dikpala 
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ceiling reliefs, although covered with a peaked 
tiled roof. There is at least one Dravida temple 
at Bhatkal, the Rama, and a considerably earlier 
one at Ullal.4' Dravida-Kerala shrines with 
square, circular, and apsidal ground plans are 
numerous, particularly in South Kanara, but 
a high proportion have louvred outer walls. 
Peculiar to Tulundadu is the use of stone slabs 
for roofing, rather than tiles, and louvred walls 
of stone.*? The twelfth century saw a strong 
revival of Jainism, of Deccani origin, and there 
are important Jaina temples at Mudabidri and 
Bhatkal. 

The sculpture of Tulunadu naturally shows 
far greater influence from the Deccan than 
Tamilnadu. Many stone and bronze images in 
both Early and Late Calukya style have been 
found there, a lot of them in a provincial ver- 
sion. Visnu as Janardana is the most common. 
The seated Lokesvara, 5 ft (1.50m.) in height 
and dated 968, in the Manjunatha temple at 
Kadri, Mangalore, shows strong Ganga in- 
fluence in the detached prabha [281]. Whether 
or not imported from further east, it is the 
most technically accomplished of all early 
bronzes from South India, outside of Tamil- 
nadu, and indeed from the whole Deccan.*? 


281. Kadri, Mafijunatha temple, Lokesvara. 
968. Bronze 
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CHAPTER 25 


MURAL PAINTING AND THE BEGINNINGS 


OF MINIATURE PAINTING 


Prehistoric or primitive paintings on rock faces 
and inside caves in India have been little stu- 
died so far.! Better known are the pottery de- 
signs of chalcolithic peoples, often including 
sophisticated stylized animals but very seldom 
human figures.” India, however, unlike China, 
Japan, and the Middle East, did not develop 
a great tradition of decorated ware, and very 
little was glazed.? 

Yet Indians have always delighted in colour; 
no people has produced textiles of more vivid 
hue. Moreover, temples and monuments of 
stone and brick, and sculptures in stone, 
stucco, and terracotta, were all plastered and 
decorated with paint. None remains on ancient 
buildings; its place has been taken, if at all, by 
glaring whitewash for ritual purposes.* The 
plastered and garishly painted stucco and ter- 
racotta figures on the upper storeys of new or 
restored South Indian gopuras give some idea 
of what once was, though the tonalities were 
no doubt less harsh because natural pigments 
were used. Indeed much of the Indian sub- 
continent provides a rich source of supply of 
natural earth and mineral colours, including 
blue from the lapis lazuli of Afghanistan. 

Literary sources record wall painting at 
every stage of Indian history, yet the only sub- 
stantial ancient remains are at Ajanta, in four 
of the later caves. These have come to repre- 
sent Indian mural painting to the non-special- 
ist. Fragments.in the much earlier Caves »,« 
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and XI show that by Satavahana times, if not 
earlier, the Indian painter had mastered an 
easy and fluent naturalistic style, dealing with 
large groups of people in a manner comparable 
to the reliefs of the Safici torana crossbars. The 
naturalistic and sympathetic portrayal, so 
characteristic of the Indian artist, of elephants 
frolicking among lotuses is a two-dimensional 
and coloured version of a scene on one of the 
crossbars of the north torana of Stipa I [18].* 
From Gandhara only tiny fragments have 
survived although painting is known to have 
been widespread in the monasteries. The fifth- 
century murals from Miran are probably closest 
of all to the Gupta style, but they properly 
belong, together with those at Bamiyan, to the 
history of painting in Central Asia, where a 
less humid climate has helped to preserve fres- 
coes. 

The frescoes in the second-phase Ajanta 
caves, and fragments at Ellora, Bagh, and 
Badami, which are all we have from Gupta and 
post-Gupta times outside South India, are in- 
deed a slender remnant of the wall paintings in 
houses and pictures in halls attested by literary 
sources, particularly in the sophisticated and 
urban atmosphere of the Gupta period. The 
powerful and mighty were expected to be 
adept at painting portraits; discriminating 
connoisseurship and ample patronage were 
consequently to be anticipated in regard to 
murals.°® 


282. Ajanta, Cave XVII, scene from the Visvantara Jataka. Fifth century, second half. Wall painting 


Probably the earliest practical precepts are 
those in Yasodharman’s commentary on the 
Kamasitra, the standard Indian text on sexual 
love, almost certainly of the Gupta period. He 
proposes six headings or ‘limbs’ (sadanga), in- 
terpreted by Coomaraswamy as rupa-bheda, dis- 
tinction of types; pramana, ideal proportions; 
bhava, expression of mood;’ /avanya-yojana, 
embodiment of charm; sddrsya, points of view, 
stance, pose, etc.; varnika-bhanga, preparation 
of colours.* Of the more technical treatises, 
the Visnudharmottara deals with painting 
under the same headings, as do such later 
Hindu works as the Silparatna. These instruc- 
tions were certainly intended for the wealthy 
rather than for mere craftsmen. 

Almost all the surviving paintings at Ajanta 
are in Caves XVI and XVII and Caves I and 
II, all but a few of the second group 


apparently in a more developed or later style.° 
It should be added, however, that the stylistic 
analysis of the frescoes does not as yet rest on 
very secure foundations. Their main themes 
are taken from the jatakas. Many in Caves I 
and II, including those on the ceiling, borrow 
sculptured motifs, and would normally have 
been carved; perhaps resources were lacking. 
Particularly striking in this respect are the two 
world-famous Bodhisattvas painted instead of 
carved on either side of the entrance to the 
shrine of Cave I, with its seated Buddha. 

The late-fifth-century paintings of Caves 
XVI and XVII are one of the great glories not 
only of Gupta but of all Indian art [282 and 
283]. They are classical in the deepest sense 
and of the surest draughtsmanship, devoid of 
clichés, rich and full of life both in composition 
and colour. The palette is warm and full; white 


283. Ajanta, Cave XVII, raja ridin 
Fifth century, second half. Wall painting 


g out on an elephant to hear the sermon of the hermit. 


second half. Wall painting 
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284 and 285. Ajant 


- is used sparingly and blue hardly at all. Light 


is not directional but used simply to create 
chiaroscuro and to give body to the figures, as 
Giotto did. Unlike many murals in India, the 
themes do not occupy horizontal bands but 
radiate from a central figure. Their luxurious 
and aristocratic world of physical beauty and 
sensual pleasure has shocked westerners by its 
existence in a religious establishment, but the 
painters must have been accustomed to decor- 
ating secular buildings, and undoubtedly saw 
no need to modify their conception of, say, a 
king and queen, just because they were to 
figure in a jataka scene on the walls of a mon- 
astery. 

The paintings in Caves I and II, except for 
the Hariti shrine, are in a different style, more 
baroque, more restless, more obviously sen- 
sual, and, going by the usual Indian pattern, 
later than those of the classical Caves XVI and 
XVII. White is liberally used for highlights 
and to pick out, in light feathery strokes, the 
filigree ornaments and ribbons, so different 
from the rather heavy jewellery of fifth-cen- 
tury sculpture. Clichés abound, particularly the 
girl with one leg bent back double at the knee, 
resting against a wall - a pose, however, which 
occurs at Amaravati, where much of the rather 
frenzied movements and exaggerated curves of 
the figures can already be seen in the latest 
phase. Caves I and II were thought until re- 
cently to have been hewn out a century or two 
later than Caves XVI and XVII, so that it was 
considered natural that their paintings should 
be in a later style.!° Now, however, when all 
the caves are believed to have been completed 
by the end of the fifth century, dating possi- 
bilities are more fluid; the paintings could have 
been executed in a much later burst of activity. 
Many features point to the Gupta or early 
post-Gupta period. The nobly proportioned 
torsos of the great Bodhisattvas, broad of chest 
and thick of arm but not to the point of infla- 
tion, are a case in point; so is the idealization, 
which stops short of mannerism, of the beauti- 
fully arched eyebrows [284-6]. The eye is no 
longer represented as a perfect oval, for the 
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lids form a complex sinuous line, leaving a 
mere slit between - a tendency already mani- 
fest at Mathura in the fifth century, when the 
tear duct near the nose is indicated, adding a 
further curve to the eye. The headdress or 
crown of one of the great Bodhisattvas calls to 
mind the great Mahadeva at Elephanta, and 
c.550 is probably the latest that the Cave I 
and II paintings can be placed, if indeed they 
are not simply an example of a more advanced 
style co-existing with a more conservative one. 


286. Ajanta, Cave I, Bodhisattva (Vajrapani?) being offered lotus flowers. 
Fifth/sixth century. Wall painting 
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The technique of the Ajanta paintings is not 
true fresco, in the Italian sense, but fresco 
secco.'! The irregularities of the rock surface 
were first covered with a fairly thick layer of 
mud, well bonded with vegetable matter, and 
then thinly coated with plaster upon which the 
pigments were laid with a medium of glue or 
gum. The outlines were drawn in cinnabar 
red, using, according to literary sources, 
specially prepared stump-like rolls. Under- 
painting was frequent, in red or green, and the 
final surface was burnished. Colour was ap- 
plied with a brush of animal hair. Brown, red, 
yellow, and green were obtained locally, from 
earths and rocks; only blue, got from lapis la- 
zuli, was imported. Black was usually lamp- 
black.!2, A much more restricted palette was 
used for the largely decorative patterns, not- 
ably on the ceiling of Cave II, achieving a flat 
effect reminiscent of textiles. 

The sadly damaged murals at Bagh are the 
only other examples of Gupta painting, very 
much in the Ajanta idiom.'? The dancer in 
foreign costume is more dynamic than usual 
in Gupta art. The diverse patterns and colours 
of his dress are rendered with the loving atten- 
tion bestowed on textiles by Indian painters of 
all periods. 

In the Kailasa and the Jain Indra Sabha at 
Ellora the line follows the contour of the human 
form in a misleadingly naturalistic way, for the 
purpose is not to place the body in space and 
in relation to other forms but to delineate the 
icon in precise terms. Certain groups are as- 
tonishingly like their stone counterparts. The 
colours tend to be muddy, touched up with 
white and blue. The protruding further eye 
makes its first appearance. At Badami, in Cave 
III, the sixth-century paintings are much 
closer to the Gupta style. Outside South India 
and parts of the Deccan, no other mural paint- 
ing has survived until the Mughal period. 

The Mudraraksasa, a play of the fifth or sixth 
century, refers to painted clothes used by iti- 
nerant story-tellers to illustrate their tales and 
homilies - a practice which doubtless long pre- 
dates the Gupta period.'* This particular 
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type, called a yamapata, after Yama, the god 
of death, showed the punishment of sinners in 
the next world. Patas are known from all over 
India, some dating back as far as the twelfth 
century; and in some regions the tradition, 
often a folk one, is still alive.'® Nepalese and 
Tibetan thankas probably sprang originally 
from the pata tradition. There is ample literary 
evidence for portraits, but again none survives. 
The ability to paint a likeness, on cloth, or 
cloth attached to board, was a necessary ac- 
complishment both of the upper classes'® and 
of hetairai. 

After the mural, the most important form 
of painting in India is the illustration of reli- 
gious and secular texts. Because we have no 
illustrated manuscripts from before ¢. 1000, 
whereas the past four or five centuries, not 
notable for murals, have produced ‘minia- 
tures’, many of the most exciting beauty, in 
their thousands, it is easy to assume that one 
form succeeded the other. In actual fact, it is 
more than likely that illustrated manuscripts 
existed at a much earlier date but have all been 
lost. Wall painting has continued to this day, 
although again much of it has been destroyed 
and what has survived is certainly not com- 
parable to the Gupta remains. 

Dated examples attest that the illustration 
of palm-leaf manuscripts, which continues 
throughout the Pala period, was well estab- 
lished in eastern India by the end of the elev- 
enth century.!7 The earliest from Gujarat and 
Rajasthan are only slightly later. The eastern 
Indian texts, to be found in most of the prin- 
cipal libraries and museums of the world, be- 
long almost exclusively to the Vajrayana branch 
of tantric Buddhism, with copies of the Asta- 
sahasrika Prajitaparamita in the overwhelm- 
ing majority. At least two were produced at 
Nalanda, and one at the Vikramasila monastery 
in Bihar. Some were copied in Nepal. 

The leaves of the talipot palm, approxi- 
mately 3in. (7.5cm.) wide and up to 51 in. 
(130cm.) long, provided the best writing 
material until the palmyra palm was intro- 
duced ¢. 1500. Strings were usually threaded 
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287. Vajragarbha or Vajrapani, copied at Nalanda, found in Nepal. 
c. 1200 (dated ‘in the fifth year of Ramapala’). Palm leaf ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library 


288. Prajiaparamita, with Dhyanaparamita on her left and Upayaparamita on her right, 
from Nepal. Twelfth century. Lower wooden cover for preceding Ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library 


through two holes in the leaves, and the whole 
manuscript or pothi was bound between 
wooden boards or covers, often painted. The 
leaves themselves were usually decorated with 
three cartouches, one in the middle and one 
towards each end; the rest was text. The sub- 
jects of the little pictures, not more than 2 in. 
(5 cm.) square, may be a Buddha or one of the 
deities of the Vajrayana pantheon, single or 
with flanking figures, or a vignette of a major 


episode of the Buddha’s life, or even a famous 
holy place symbolized by its stipa. More am- 
bitious compositions could be attempted on 
the covers, often, due to the long narrow 
shape, figures or objects in rows. The figures 
tend to be exquisitely painted images of a type 
known from bronze versions, in a naturalistic 
three-dimensional style derived from Gupta 
painting. Some of the eleventh-century ones 
bring the Ajanta frescoes vividly to mind [287 
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- and 288]. The figures are modelled in colour 


in a superb technique in poses sometimes of 
the greatest beauty, but all expressiveness has 
gone; moreover these exquisite little pictures 
are too tiny to bear the weight of iconographic 
and ritual significance of their bronze and 
stone counterparts. Later work makes no 
attempt at colour shading. The figures become 
wooden, the heads unnaturally square. Over- 
developed chests and protruding further eyes 
doubtless derive from western India. Manu- 
script illustration from the rare and scattered 
pockets of Buddhism which remained after the 
savage Muslim conquests put an end to the 
monastic communities in the east prove the 
take-over of the Western style.'* The Pala tra- 
dition continued in Nepal and Tibet, but not 
in India. 

The earliest surviving illustrated manu- 
scripts in the western Indian style date from 
the early twelfth century.'? They were dis- 
covered in bhandars, libraries usually belong- 
ing to the whole Jain community and found 
principally in Gujarat and Rajasthan, some 
established as long ago as the twelfth century 
by the last great Hindu kings of the region. 
Kalpasitras, dealing with the life of Mahavira 
and other Jain tirthankaras, and _ the 
Kalakacharyakatha, the adventures of a Jain 
monk called Kalaka, predominate, but by no 
means all the texts are Jain, or even reli- 
gious,”° nor is the style as isolated and regional 
as the most idiosyncratic fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century examples suggest. In the 
earliest versions, post-Gupta origins can still 
be detected: the figures are modelled in colour, 
and the further eye does not protrude in an 
exaggerated way. The conventionalized ani- 
mals — hamsas, elephants, and lions - on painted 
wood covers of the mid twelfth century from 
the Jfiana Bhandar in Jaisalmer? * are in an unlo- 
calized later Hindu style., Western Indian traits 
are shared, moreover, by some illustrated palm- 
leaf manuscripts of the Hoysala period in the 
southern Deccan, notably a sharp, elegant, but 
completely stereotyped line, angular features, 
and a tendency for the further eye to protrude.?? 

i 
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The western Indian style so closely asso- 
ciated with Jainism was based on Gujarat and 
parts of Rajasthan and Malwa. Jainism has al- 
ways set great store by the written word, to 
the extent of practising a special ritual, called 
jndna puja, in which manuscripts are worshipped; 
this accounts for the huge numbers produced 
and for their careful preservation. The Jains 
were also almost obsessive about providing 
their stone and metal images with inscrip- 
tions.23 The Jains were not confined to west- 
ern India; merchants and bankers for the most 
part, they were to be found wherever trade 
flourished - hence the splendid illustrated 
manuscripts from Mandi and from Jaunpur, to 
the north of Varanasi. The tightly knit and 
conservative character of the Jain community 
seems to have ensured both remarkable unity 
of style wherever the scribes and painters 
worked, and the upkeep of the bhandars under 
Muslim rule. Jain prosperity appears to have 
been unaffected by the Muslim conquest, and 
the production of manuscripts, which gained 
religious merit for their patrons, if anything 
increased. They certainly grew more sump- 
tuous, with ever more lavish use of gold and 
sometimes even silver. The ostentatiousness of 
some of the manuscripts, which were of course 
easily hidden, has been explained as the re- 
action of a pious community under rulers of 
an alien and hostile faith; this may also partly 
account for the extreme conservatism of the 
style. 

The western Indian style was fully formed 
by the end of the fourteenth century. Paint- 
ing is in a single plane, the figures on a red 
or ultramarine background. Architectural 
elements are reduced to essentials. The 
hieratic little figures, and sometimes animals 
as well as household furniture, are little more 
than pictograms occupying boxes in a geo- 
metrical composition. In the best examples the 
line, reminiscent of some contemporary sculp- 
ture in its sharp angularity, is extraordinarily 
assured. Mannerisms include the extension of 
the further eye, the swelling torso, anda particu- 
larly tortuous arrangement of the legs in some 
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289. Gardabhilla and Kalaka from a Kalakacharyakatha Ms. c. 1475. Paper. 


New Delhi, National Museum 


seated figures [289]. Men and women are often 
practically indistinguishable. Besides the back- 
ground colour, the palette is a modest one of 
yellow, white, and green, with, in the more 
elaborate manuscripts, some pink and mauve. 
At its best, the western Indian style, parti- 
cularly in its attractive use of bold textile pat- 
terns, is highly distinctive, the general effect 
of liveliness and gaiety curiously at odds with 
the seriousness of the subject matter and the 
sombre tenets of the Jain religion.?+* 

The traditional western Indian style es- 
chews contemporary costume, and there is 
little influence from Iran, where painting 
flourished under the Timurids.?° One instance, 
however, is afforded by a painting of the Saka 
king from the story of Kalaka; his crown, camail 
and tunic, boots, and, most of all, his face in 
three-quarter view derive from Mongols in 
Timurid paintings and not from the ‘foreig- 
ners’ nearer home, the Turkish conquerors of 
western India. That the links between Jain 
communities were as close as their isolation 
from their Muslim rulers, in all but business 
dealings, was complete is proved by the mini- 
mal differences in style between illustrations 
produced as far apart as Mandi, Delhi (Yog- 
inipura), and Jaunpur. The Muslims, however, 


were far from being uncultivated barbarians, 
and they did not fail to call upon native crafts- 
men to build their original and splendid 
monuments. 

By the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
paper had begun to supersede palm leaf.?° 
The larger format - approximately 4 by 6in. 
(10 by 15cm.) — permitted considerably more 
elaborate compositions involving as many as a 
score of figures and complex border designs. 
It is unlikely, however, that this change was 
the decisive factor in one of the most extra- 
ordinary developments in all art history, 
whereby an arch-conservative style, ossified 
into the most exaggerated mannerisms, gave 
birth within a century to some of the most 
powerful and vibrant paintings ever produced 
on the subcontinent which were to be the 
source, moreover, of many of the principal 
elements of Indian painting in the highly crea- 
tive centuries to follow. 

The famous manuscript of the Kalpasiitra 
and the Kalakacharyakatha, the favourite Di- 
gambara texts, in the Devasano Pado Bhandar, 
Ahmedabad, of c.1475 show the loosening of 
traditional forms and an easygoing acceptance 
of some things Persian.?” Now the ‘foreigners’, 
in their turbans and long abas (gowns), reflect 
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290. Two small landscapes on a single folio from a Kalakacharyakatha MS. c. 1475. 


Ahmedabad, Devasano Pado Bhandar 


the contemporary costume of Muslims in 
western India. The use of arabesques is Iran- 
ian, and so is the realistic treatment of ante- 
lopes. Actual borrowings include the man and 
woman riding a camel. The winged dancers in 
Iranian dress.are particularly obtrusive 


, 


because, in general, the Timurid influence in 
the sumptuous borders has been completely 
assimilated. A little landscape [290] - and the 
term can be used without apology - has no 
specifically Persian features except a high hor- 
izon; neither, except perhaps for its naturalistic 
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deer, does the charmingly illustrated Vasanta 
Vilasa?® in which hieratic figures in the old 
western Indian convention appear alongside 
others dancing and kissing and some actually 
engaged in sexual intercourse [291]. The back- 
ground is occasionally yellow. 
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291. Folio from a Vasanta Vilasa MS. 1451. 
Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art 


The Caurapanicasika style, so called after the 
most self-consciously elegant series [292], 
emerges, however, with all its possibilities, 

a group of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
paintings in a far more intense, less purely 
decorative and anecdotic vein. The texts illus- 
trated in this style are not usually Jaina, and 
where and when they were painted is still a 
matter of controversy. Almost all in an oblong 
format, successors in fact to the pothis, with 
the text on the reverse, they are firmly an- 
chored to the western Indian painting tradi- 
tion by shared mannerisms, some developed in 
the previous century, some considerably 
older.?? Alone, the protruding further eye 
gives way to an uncompromising side view and 


a single very large eye. The paintings are still 
in a single plane, with backgrounds in brilliant 
primary colours, and the page is often com- 
partmented into squares and rectangles, but 
the expressiveness of the Caurapanicasika style, 
its elegance and often its impassioned lyricism, 
far exceed the achievements of the old western 
Indian manner - so much so that some scho- 
lars have thought that a new element derived 
from early Mughal painting must have been 
introduced, without asking themselves what 
contribution (apart from a couple of articles of 
men’s attire) this essentially naturalistic style 
could have made to the expressive, lyrical, and 
non-naturalistic Caurapanicasika manner.?° 

A pair of dated manuscripts, one of 1516, 
the other of 1540,3! share the mannerisms and 
some of the qualities of the Caurapancasika 
group, but they are much cruder in execution, 
with a folk or bazaar element. The colophons 
make it quite clear, moreover, that they were 
carried out for members of the merchant com- 
munity. These illustrations, rather inappro- 
priately termed ‘bourgeois’, prove that the 
Caurapanicasika style developed early, long be- 
fore the Mughal (the imperial ateliers were not 
set up until the 1550s or 60s), but the problem 
remains of the connection between ‘bourgeois’ 
work and such highly sophisticated paintings 
as those of the Caurapaficasika and the Gita 
Govinda. The ‘bourgeois’ manuscripts of 1516 
and 1540 were produced one in Delhi (Palam), 
the other some 50 miles from Agra; two more, 
in equally unsophisticated style, are from 
Jaunpur.*? There has consequently been a 
tendency in recent years to place the whole 
Caurapaficasika group somewhere between 
Delhi and Jaunpur. Nevertheless, Mewar, 
because of its heroic Hindu traditionalism, or 
western Malwa, because of the quality of earlier 
work, or both, because their seventeenth- 
century painting seems best to continue the 
Caurapaficasika style, would seem to be more 
likely provenances for the finer paintings.?3 
Moreover, a consensus for dates twenty or 
thirty years on either side of 1500 seems to be 
emerging.** 
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The Caurapaficasika, the ‘Fifty [Stanzas] of 
the Thief [of Love]’, was written by the 
twelfth-century Kashmiri poet Bilhana who, 
awaiting execution (so he says) for having been 
the lover of the king’s daughter, sings of his 
unrepentant passion in stanzas of lyrical, 
passionate eroticism: 


Even now, 

I remember in secret 

her braids, loosened ties, 

wilted garlands, 

nectar-sweet smiling lips, 

strands of pearls, 

caressing luscious swollen breasts 
and longing looks.?* 


The paintings which appear alongside the 
eighteen stanzas of the famous N.C. Mehta 
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manuscript, now in the Gujarat Museum 
Society, Ahmedabad, are only occasionally 
directly related to the text,°° but they provide 
an emotional and erotic accompaniment of 
extraordinary force [292], the intense and 
stately movement and poses rendered with an 
almost ferocious elegance. The sharp-angled 
break of the sari of Campavati, the heroine, 
illustrates the tension that stylization can in- 
troduce. A ballet to the music of Tchaikowsky 
provides a similarly formalized accompani- 
ment to an emotional and romantic statement 
in another medium. 

At least two illustrated Bhagavata Purana 
manuscripts are in the same style.*” Far less 
elegant, often of careless draughtsmanship, 
more densely populated, they are nevertheless 
more expressive over a much wider range 


292. Illustration no. 18 from a Caurapaficasika Ms. formerly in the N.C. Mehta Collection. 
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Gouache on paper. Ahmedabad, Gujarat Museum Society 
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293. Jarasandha, king of Magadha, besieging Mathura, from a Bhagavata Purana Ms. 
Probably early sixteenth century. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, Ackland Art Museum 


[293]. Few Indian paintings can rival the vi- 
tality of the best of them, their dramatic use 
of colour and the richness of the painters’ 
fancy. Another great achievement of the style 
are the Gita Govinda paintings in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay.** Jayadeva’s hymn 
to the loves of Krsna, Radha, and the other gopis 
(cow-girls, the female companions and lovers 
of Krsna) in the bucolic setting of Brindavan, 
a theme to be illustrated thousands of times in 
the coming centuries, here receives perhaps its 
most passionate expression. The trees and ve- 
getation, luxuriant yet stylized, carry us into 
the dream world of Brindavan, but at the same 
time, as in the picture of the forlorn Radha pin- 
ing for the cowherd-god, the laterally curving 


lines of the swaying fronds create a sense of 
disorder and tension, the disturbing effect of 
thwarted physical passion [294]. Convention- 
ally posed as most of the figures are in these 
Gita Govinda paintings, on occasion a human 
being is caught in action, an achievement rare 
in Indian art.*? 

Many texts refer to wall painting during the 
early Muslim period in north India. It appears 
to have been a Ghaznavid import by the early 
Sultans in Delhi.*° Later references are from 
such cross-cultural works as the Candayana 
(Laur-Chanda) and the Mrgavat by Muslim 
authors recounting old Indian folk material in 
Awadhi, the eastern Uttar Pradesh dialect 
written in Persian (Arabic) script. They de- 
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294. Kama, the god of love, shooting an arrow at Krsna and Radha, from a Gita Govinda ms. 
c. 1525-70. Gouache on paper. Bombay, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 


scribe wall paintings with subjects from the 
Indian epics as well as scenes of music and 
dancing. No such evidence exists for early 
manuscript illustration by Muslims, although 
a case has been made that certain works were 
illustrated in a provincial fifteenth-century Ti- 
murid style actually in India.*’ A small num- 
ber of Persian texts in a ‘popular’ or ‘bazaar’ 
style, probably belonging to the latter half of 
the fifteenth century,*? are, even at this date, 
basically provincial versions of contemporary 
Shiraz painting, with only the odd Indian 
architectural feature. They are so crude as to 
cast doubt on any long tradition of manuscript 
illustration among Muslims in India, as also 
does a royal copy of the Skander Nama painted, 


according to the colophon, in 1531-2 for the 
Sultan of Bengal.*? 

Sultanate painting - i.e. sixteenth-century 
pre-Mughal or non-Mughal painting for 
Muslim courts or the Muslim community in 
India** - is in most cases readily identifiable 
by the Indian figures in Indian garb portrayed 
in an Indian manner, along with salient 
features from Timurid painting. The manu- 
scripts, although mainly Persian texts, include 
the poly-cultural Candayana (Laur-Chanda). It 
is a reminder of the political, religious, and 
cultural complexity of northern India at the 
time that one Candayana, now shared between 
the museums at Lahore and Chandigarh, is 
illustrated in a Caurapaficasika style.** 
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The first notable surviving Sultanate paint- 
ings illustrate a Ni’mat Nama produced in 
Mandi in the first years of the sixteenth century 
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from a Ni’mat Nama Ms. c. 1610. 
London, India Office Library 


for that eccentric ruler Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji, 
whose fifteen-thousand-strong seraglio were 
trained in all the useful arts and provided mem- 
bers of his bodyguard.*® This book of recipes 
is a stylistic curiosity, a provincial variant of 
the Persian Shiraz school with figures in the 
Indian manner very close to the Caurapaficasika 
style [295]. 

Very fine indeed are the illustrations of a 
Candayana (Laur-Chanda) now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay [296].*7 Some com- 
mon features of costume led scholars at one 
time to include these paintings in the Caura- 
paficasika group, but Sultanate paintings never 
feature the black pompons that jostle at the 
wrists and elbows and shoulders of women, 
and occasionally of men as well, in the Caura- 
paficasika group. In any case, the style is very 
different, and the draughtsmanship, though 
firm and assured, less elegant. Great care has 
been taken with the ‘architectural’ framework, 
different in every painting - a Persian charac- 
teristic, though less elaborately and realistic- 
ally conceived, with larger areas of flat decor- 
ated surfaces. Persian too are the arabesques, 
the ‘meadows’ sparsely but regularly sprinkled 
with plants, the rendering of tiles, and the 
occasional wispy ‘Chinese’ clouds. The colour- 
ing is exceptionally beautiful and harmonious, 
with cool greens and yellows and pinks un- 
known to Persian or other contemporary 
Indian painting. 
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Maina in her chamber (upper register), Laur hearing the message of Maina (lower register), 


296. 
Wales Museum of Western India 


from a Laur-Chanda Ms. c. 1550. Bombay, Prince of 


CHAPTER 26 


MUGHAL PAINTING 


Mughal painting, like Mughal architecture, is 
intimately associated with the emperors of that 
great dynasty (see table below), but it is a 
much more exceptional phenomenon, unique 
in India and hardly to be paralleled else- 
where.! In the first place, it involves a funda- 
mental change in aims and aesthetics. Previous 
painting in India and on her borders had been 
essentially non-realistic and religious; Mughal 
painting is realistic and almost entirely secular. 
Secondly, Mughal painting is virtually the 
creation of one man, the Emperor Akbar, and 
would not have been possible without his rare 
qualities as a man, a ruler, and a patron. An 
indelible stamp was likewise left by his son 
and successor, Jahangir. 


THE GREAT 


Babur (b. 1483) 
(1526-30) 
| 
Humiayin (b. 1508) 
(1530-40, 1555-60) 
| 
Akbar (b. 1542) 


(1556-1605) 
| 


Jahangir (Salim) (b. 1569) 
(1605-27) 
| 
Shah Jahan (Khurram) (b. 1592) 


(1627-58) 


| 
Aurangzeb (Alamgir) (b. 1618) 
(1658-1707) 


one by a biographer constantly at his side for 
many years, and from Jahangir’s own memoirs. 
Moreover portraits exist of some of the most 
famous artists, and the occasional detail of 
their lives is preserved. The accounts of visits 
to the Mughal courts? left by a small but 
steady stream of Europeans are not on the 
whole very illuminating, but the paintings, or 
more likely engravings, they presented to the 
‘great Mogul’? proved to be a major influence 
on painting. Some have been identified, for 
example the Diirer engraving from which Abu 
*| Hasan’s famous St John is copied [297].* So 
exhilarating is this abundance of documenta- 
tion that it can give rise to ‘fanciful historical 
simplification’ .* 
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Moreover Mughal painting is documented 
to an unprecedented extent. The names of 
scores of practitioners are known both from 
two accounts of Akbar written in his lifetime, 


Akbar appears to have been illiterate. Not 
so his grandfather Babur, the founder of the 
line, a poet and the author of one of the finest 
memoirs in any language, who in 1526 estab- 


lished a foothold in North India by defeating 
the last of the Lodi kings at the battle of Pan- 
ipat and taking Delhi. Babur wrote in Turki, as 
befitted the great-great-grandson of Timur 
(Tamerlane), not Persian, later the official lan- 
guage of the Mughal court. Persianized he 
was, however, as his passion for laying out 
gardens shows, as well as a man of intellectual 
acuteness and great martial valour. His son, 
Humayiin, driven out of India by the Afghan 
Sher Shah, while in exile in Shiraz at the court 
of the early Safavid monarch Shah Tamasp 
came to covet an atelier of painters of his own, 
he therefore, at great expense, took with him 
on his return to India two eminent Persian 
masters, Mir Sayyid Ali and ’Abd al-Samad.° 
Humiyin died two years later, however, in 1556, 
and it is his son Akbar, who succeeded at the 
age of fourteen and reigned for forty-nine 
years, who must be credited with setting up 
the royal ateliers. This he did on an unprece- 
dented scale; under the supervision of Mir 
Sayyid Ali, painters both Hindu and Muslim 
were recruited and trained. Their first major 
undertaking, the fourteen hundred or so paint- 
ings of the Hamza Nama, was characteristic of 
Akbar’s energy. It proved to be ‘the training 
ground of Akbari painting’,’ which was hence- 
_ forth to retain the stamp of Akbar’s protean 
personality. 

Unlike the Muslim captains and condottiert 
(including the first Mughal, his grandfather) 
who had set up their own states in a conquered 
North India during the preceding five centu- 
ries, Akbar liked the country and strove hard 
to understand it. His intellectual curiosity and 
open-mindedness, which led him to welcome 
and then to dispute with Jesuit fathers, taught 
him also to recognize that the people he had 
come to rule possessed a great and ancient 
civilization. His interest in the Jain religion 
and its preceptors is well known, he also 
caused the Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, to be translated into Persian for 
the edification of his ministers and courtiers, 
as well as Indian religious and philosophical 
texts and such popular works as the Katha- 
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297. Abi ’l Hasan: St John the Evangelist 
copied from the engraving of Christ on the Cross 
in the Passion series of 1511 

by Albrecht Diirer. 1600. Drawing on paper, 
faintly tinted and enhanced with gold. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Reitlinger Gift 


saritsagara and the Tati Nama (Tales of a 
Parrot),® all illustrated by the royal painters in 
the same way as the Persian texts. A master of 
statecraft, Akbar was vividly aware both that 
he was creating history and of the importance 
of letting his Indian subjects know that he 
came of an illustrious, if not very long, line of 
conquerors; he therefore advertised his own 
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298. Basawan and Chatar: Akbar riding a demented elephant on to the bridge of boats at Agra, 
folio 22 from the Akbar Nama. c. 1590. London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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from the Hamza Nama. c. 1570. Gouache on cloth. 
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299. Kurshidche 
Private Collection 
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heroic exploits [298] and triumphant campaigns 
so as to discourage any thought of rebellion. 
In this cause he commissioned the Babur 
Nama and above all the Akbar Nama, now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the supreme 
achievement of historical painting in his reign. 
Nor was this mere vainglory. A man of 
astonishing physical prowess, Akbar was rarely 
vanquished, and his conquests - unlike those 
of Napoleon, with whom he can in some re- 
spects be compared - were permanent: he 
steadily enlarged the Mughal dominions to en- 
compass all North India, including Kashmir, 
Bengal, Orissa, and even parts of the Deccan. 
The defeated Rajput clans, the last remaining 
centres of Hindu power, were treated with 
characteristic wisdom and tolerance, their loy- 
alty secured both by marriage alliances (his suc- 
cessor Jahangir’s mother was a Rajput princess) 
and by the enlistment of their rajas as generals 
and administrators. This policy of conciliation 
towards the proudest and most martial of the 
Indian peoples undoubtedly hastened the 
spread of the Mughal style which was so pro- 
foundly to influence Rajasthani painting. An- 
other response to Akbar’s special needs and de- 
sires was the turn to portrait painting, a genre 
foreign to both India and Persia which was to 
persist to the very end of the Mughal period.? 
The Hamza Nama paintings, on cloth backed 
by paper, are the largest of all Indian book 
illustrations, each page measuring on an aver- 
age 27 by 2oin. (70 by 50cm.) [299].'° The 
text is on the back, not incorporated in the 
painting in the Timurid manner, though the 
Persian ‘floating’ text, much closer to the true 
spirit of manuscript illumination, does survive 
in other Akbari manuscripts. , The Hamza Nama 
originally consisted of some fourteen hundred 
paintings, of which perhaps only a tenth sur- 
vive today. This vast undertaking is estimated 
to have taken a great number of painters fif- 
teen years to finish during the 1560s and 7os."! 
No names can be attached to individual illus- 
trations. There is a definite development in 
the style, which stems in part from the early 
Safavid tradition and in part from contem- 
porary Bukhara - not surprisingly, considering 


the Central Asian origins of the Mughals. 
Features of architecture and dress, and parti- 
cularly the introduction of women, shown al- 
ways in profile in the Indian manner and 
sometimes very dark-skinned, leave no doubt 
of the participation of Indian painters; specific 
Deccani influences can even be discerned. The 
fabulous adventures of the Amir Hamza, an 
uncle of the Prophet, are related with ‘bluster- 
ing vigour’,!? the violent action often rendered 
with gruesome realism, as when the blood of 
the wounded or decapitated spurts out in gory 
jets. Giants are given their full size, and the 
larger rendering than is customary of ordinary 
figures often lends a rather oppressive density, 
relieved by occasional landscapes. 

One of the most sumptuous of early Mughal 
manuscripts is a Persian translation now in 
Jaipur of part of the Mahabharata, known as the 
Razm Nama or Book of Wars. The variations 
in style reflect the numbers of artists, whose 
names are written at the foot of many folios. 
What is more, each miniature, as was often the 
practice in the royal studios, was the work of 
two or three painters, one, usually the most 
senior or celebrated, responsible for the com- 
position and drawing, another for the colouring, 
and sometimes a third for the faces. 

Painting under Akbar went through a num- 
ber of phases. The obsessive depiction of tile- 
work, derived from Persia, is still noticeable in 
the Hamza Nama. The Persian ‘floating’ text, 
high horizons, and way of rendering clouds 
and rocks are typical of the earlier years; so 
are the unassimilated Indian female figures 
and the Caurapaficasika or Sultanate com- 
positions and visual themes, as in the ‘Cleve- 
land’ Tati Nama.'? The European influence 
increasingly evident after the first mission 
arrived at court in 1580 is by the 1590s 
completely assimilated in the work of artists 
such as Miskin, whose ‘Faithless Wife’ [300] 
in the Baharistan manuscript in the Bodleian 
shows complete mastery of Western drapery, 


300. Miskin: The Faithless Wife, 
from a Baharistan ms. Gouache on paper. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
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simulation of distance by making more remote 
figures smaller, and perspective generally. Local 
lighting provides additional atmosphere in the 
small vignettes scattered throughout. The tricks 
of chiaroscuro are used with perfect confidence. 

One of the glories of Mughal painting - in 
some pictures perhaps its supreme achieve- 
ment - is its capacity to invest commonplace 
scenes with ‘a spirit of intimacy and wonder’, 
well seen in the Jog Vasisht, an account of 
Vedanta, and the Nafahat al-Uns, a collection 
of Sufi biographies.'* The lighter palette pre- 
figures the Jahangir period. 

The technique of the Mughal painter is well 
known, since it was still practised here and 
there in the rgsos. A preliminary rough sketch 
might be made in charcoal. Then the final 
paper was prepared to an enamel-like surface 
by burnishing with a piece of agate. The out- 
lines were drawn in impermanent red ink 
which was then traced over with a ‘fixed’ black 
pigment of gum arabic and soot and the whole 
covered with a coat of white thin enough for 
the underdrawing to show through; then the 
colours were put on, gold, if any, last of all. 
The painting was finally burnished once again, 
on the reverse. The paint is gouache, the 
medium usually gum arabic mixed with water. 
The colours came from mineral, vegetable, and 
even animal sources, including insects. By this 
time, the deep blue was more likely to be azur- 
ite, perhaps from as far away as Hungary, than 
lapis lazuli. Hair from the tails of young squir- 
rels made the most sought-after brushes, parti- 
cularly for fine work.'® 

Jahangir was built to a more ordinary human 
scale than his father, Akbar, but his capacities 
were nonetheless considerable and he exerted 
almost as powerful an influence on painting. 
He was both beneficent ruler and voluptuary, 
but it is his connoisseurship, along with his 
insatiable curiosity about the physical world, 
that is most clearly reflected in the work of his 
painters. Jahangir’s memoirs leave no doubt of 
his high opinion of himself as a judge of pain- 
ters and painting. He was already employing 
Aqa Riza at Allahabad where, in rebellion against 


his father, he had set up his own court; on Aqa 
Riza’s son, the famous Abi ’] Hasan, who was 
palace-born (khanazad), he bestowed the title 
Nadir al-Zaman, Wonder of the Age. Both Aqa 
Riza, trained in the Safavid school of the late 
sixteenth century, and Abi ’1 Hasan, who was 
also a master of the more characteristic Jahangir 
style, retained a strong Persian element in their 
painting. 

Keen observation and sumptuous good taste 
are the keynotes of Jahangiri work. Portraits 
multiplied: the subjects, usually in profile, 
stand against a turquoise or dark green back- 
ground relieved only by a small plant or a 
flight of birds in the distance. They are 
supremely elegant: genre was to come later. A 
characteristic innovation was the formalized 
durbar-scene-cum-group-portrait, with the 
Emperor ceremonially seated in the Diwan-i- 
Am on some notable occasion like the recep- 
tion of foreign ambassadors, prominent mem- 
bers of the court in serried ranks below [301]. 
It is worth mentioning that it was at almost 
exactly the same time that the group portrait 
emerged in Holland, where several painters, 
Rembrandt among them, were acquainted 
with Mughal work.'® 

The paintings for Jahangir - notably by Man- 
sur - of rare or exotic beasts and birds are 
splendid examples of their genre, combining 
the Indian artist’s sympathy for animals with 
sumptuous Mughal realism.'? Of greater 
psychological depth, however, is the superb 
painting, attributed to Abi ’] Hasan and now in 
the India Office Library, London, of squirrels 
in the branches of a chenar (plane) tree which 
no doubt recalled to Jahangir his beloved Kash- 
mir [302].'* A note of action is sounded by 
the ‘hunter’ at the foot of the tree, and the 
animals are truly alive, in the best Mughal 
manner.!? The gold background and the 
painting of the tree reflect some of the exquis- 
iteness of the late Timurid style. That Abi ’! 
Hasan was equally at home in a slightly archaic 
Persian idiom is seen in his fine painting of a 
bullock cart in the Sah collection, Varanasi. A 
somewhat clinical spirit of inquiry led Jahangir 
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302. Squirrels in a chenar tree 


The British Library, 
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303. The dying Inayat Khan. 1605/27. Gouache on paper. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 


to. send his painters to record the extreme 
emaciation of a friend and courtier about to 
succumb to abuses of drink and drugs. The 
result is the striking but cruel portrait of the 
dying Inayat Khan now in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford [303]. 

Jahangir had his own collection of paintings 
and calligraphy mounted in albums (mu- 
raqgas), each leaf with a sumptuous border 
giving a uniform format of approximately 15 
by gin. (40 by 24cm.), bound in such a way 
that two paintings or two pieces of calligraphy 
always appeared together. The borders, of 
foliage motifs with birds in early Timurid 
fashion, were painted in different shades of 


gold and sometimes silver. In the Jahangir 
period, figures, lightly colour-washed, some- 
times inhabit the foliage in. the borders of the 
calligraphic pages: one includes some of the 
leading painters of the day.”° Loose paintings 
have often been mounted later in place of the 
calligraphic texts. Under Shah Jahan, the bor- 
ders are simplified to single flowers and arab- 
esques, lightly coloured, in the manner of the 
pietra dura decoration of his palaces. 

Night scenes become popular, giving the 
artist the opportunity to display his skill in 
chiaroscuro. Nocturnal visits to holy men, Mus- 
lim or Hindu, are frequent subjects. It must be 
remembered that for all the secular splendour 
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of the court, Mughal India was deeply reli- 
gious: Jahangir himself displayed particular de- 
votion to dervishes and Sufi saints.?' 

Perhaps the least attractive paintings of 
Jahangir’s reign are the imperial portraits with 
allegorical accessories possibly borrowed from 
the English Elizabethan or Jacobean reper- 
tory.2? Jahangir stands on the terrestrial globe, 
or symbolic animals crouch at his feet: Euro- 
pean cherubs suspend a scroll over his head. 
Once he is shown embracing his great rival 
Shah Abbas of Persia, a slightly smaller and 
considerably less robust figure; in another he 
shoots an arrow at a detested enemy. Although 
superbly painted, the relatively small format is 
ill suited to such grandiosity, and these pic- 
tures mark a surprising lapse in Jahangir’s 
impeccable taste. As they often show him with 
a halo, it has been suggested that they testify to 
the Emperor’s need in later years to be 
reassured of his splendour.?* 

The Mughal style was not confined to the 
court: great nobles like Abd-al-Rahim, the 
Khan-i-Khanam or ‘Khan of Khans’, had 
scribes and painters working for them. In 
addition, a more popular manner based on the 
imperial style but with folk elements soon 
evolved at various centres. It was used largely 
for stories from the Hindu epics and Ragamalas, 
and at least one illustrated letter has sur- 
vived.24 Whether the popular Mughal style 
(sub-imperial, as it has also been termed) owes 
much to contemporary Rajasthani or Malwa art 
seems doubtful. Female figures and costume 
are similar to those of Malwa painting, but so 
are they in court pictures, and it is more likely 
that an accepted convention was at work; other 
suggested resemblances, like the reluctance to 
group figures and the prevalence of large un- 
decorated areas, in contrast to imperial prac- 
tice, would seem to be due as much to lack of 
skill or resources as to any conscious imitation 
of early Rajasthani or Malwa painting. What does 


appear certain is that paintings in the popular 
style played an important part in transmitting 
Mughal influence in general to the regions. 

It was architecture that primarily interested 
Shah Jahan, Jahangir’s successor. The royal 
ateliers continued to illustrate chronicles of the 
reign, however (there is a Shah Jahan Nama as 
well as a Jahangir Nama), and the vogue for por- 
traiture did not slacken, though background 
scenes eventually threatened to engulf the sub- 
ject [304]. There is a touch of effeteness in the 
portraits and durbar scenes of Shah Jahan, 
splendid as they are. During the last ten years 
of his life the emperor was a prisoner in his 
palace at Agra, a captive of his son Alamgir, a 
bigoted fanatic who, as the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, by incessant campaigning managed to 
hold the empire together until his death in 
1707. He took little or no interest in the arts, 
however, and the imperial painters had dis- 
persed long before, many of them to the courts 
of Rajasthan or the Hill States. 

The brief renaissance under Muhammad 
Shah (1719-48) was violently terminated in 
1739 by the sack of Delhi under the Iranian 
Nadir Shah; thereafter the Mughals went into 
irreversible decline, and the last emperor, at 
the time of the Rebellion of 1857, controlled 
little more than the territory between his 
palace in Delhi and Agra. Throughout the 
eighteenth century entertainments on terraces 
were painted, hunting scenes, lords and ladies 
in amorous dalliance, night pictures, and pas- 
tiches and even outright copies of earlier 
works. Colours grow rancid. Finally the 
Mughal style found a successor in the art pro- 
duced, often by refugee painters after the two 
sacks of Delhi, in provincial centres to the east 
like Patna, Fyzabad, Lucknow, and finally 
Murshidabad. There Western influence is 
strong, partly because of the emergence of the 
European patron at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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ma. 1657. Gouache on paper. 


304. Shah Jahan hunting lions, from the Shah Jahan Na 
Windsor Castle, Collection of Her Mayesty Queen Elizabeth I] 


CHAPTER 27 


PAINTING IN RAJASTHAN, MALWA, AND CENTRALINDIA 


Artists trained in indigenous styles for a time 
infused Mughal painting with some Indian 
elements, largely female types and costumes - 
see for example the Cleveland Titi Nama and 
the Hamza Nama [299]. Thereafter its highly 
individual course was dictated by its patrons, 
the Mughal emperors and their high officials, 
many of foreign extraction, and the Rajput 
princes eager to adopt imperial fashions. 
Moreover popular Mughal art soon moved on 
from purely Indian themes such as Ragamalas 
(of which three fine sets have survived") to 
Mughal-influenced Rajasthani and Deccani 
painting. Mughal art had grown away from its 
Iranian origins, but it was equally alien to the 
Indian tradition which revived so successfully 
under its stimulus, just as the Mughal rulers, 
for all their benevolent interest in India, never 
reigned as anything but foreigners. It was thus 
inevitable that Mughal painting should share 
in the slow but inexorable decline of the dy- 
nasty which created it. 

Mughal painting survived rather by its all- 
pervasive influence on the native tradition in 
Rajasthan and the Deccan than through its in- 
creasingly debilitated interpretations in Delhi 
and new centres to the east. Indigenous pain- 
ters took up its receding planes, its shading, 
and its detailed rendering of imaginary 
landscapes, developing a hitherto unknown 
realism, in portraits as in scenes of rampaging 
elephants or of the chase. Mughal influence 
fluctuated in vigour and in spread. It is most 
obvious in architectural settings, particularly 
the palace precincts which figure so largely in 
Rajasthani painting, and in the choice of subject 
matter. Because of the seventeenth-century 
Mughal suzerainty over Rajasthan and neigh- 
bouring states, and the presence of Rajput 
princes in high office at the imperial court and 
at the head of imperial armies, native states 


adopted Mughal standards of ceremonial, of 
architecture, and of leisure pursuits which per- 
sisted until their final demise in the mid twen- 
tieth century. For painting, particularly in the 
eighteenth century, this meant the glorification 
of the ruler in portraits and in scenes of public 
activity and private diversion, usually hunting. 
The state of affairs was similar in the Hill 
States. 

Following their conquest by the Muslim 
rulers of Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat came early 
under Sultanate rule, but Rajasthan, the ‘place 
of princes’, home of the Rajputs, ‘sons of 
princes’, stood out, the last defiant bastion of 
Hinduism in the north, until its final subju- 
gation by Akbar and Jahangir. Geographically 
and culturally unique, Rajasthan loses itself to 
the west in the great Thar desert stretching to 
the Indus. To the east lie the stately Chambal 
with its gorges and the jungles of Bundi and 
Kotah. The Aravalli hills which lie athwart it 
provided a last refuge for the Ranas of Mewar 
(modern Udaipur), the heads of the Sisodia 
clan, in their heroic resistance to Akbar. The 
Rajputs, descended from peoples who entered 
India in the wake of the Hiina invasions, were 
divided into clans and ruled by a martial ethic. 
Fiercely proud of their blood and their tradi- 
tions, their code of chivalry was roughly that 
of medieval Europe wrought to a grimly heroic 
pitch; in defeat, the women immolated them- 
selves (jauhar) after their menfolk had sallied 
forth, in saffron robes, to seek certain death. 
There was a tradition of bardic poetry, and 
the mystical and erotic cult of Krsna found a 
perfervid response in this harsh but beautiful 
land. Love lyrics, such as the ancient and 
famous Amaru Sataka, ‘Amaru’s hundreds [of 
love-poems]’, found a particularly receptive 
climate here, as did those illustrated classifi- 
cations of musical modes known as Ragamalas, 
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of which by far the greatest number of sur- 
vivors are from Rajasthan or from adjacent 
regions whose courts were as often as not 
Rajput.” One of the leading authorities, Ebeling, 
has succinctly but comprehensively defined 
this genre: 


Ragamala paintings are visual interpretations of Indian 
musical modes previously envisioned in divine or 
human form by musicians and poets. They show 
most frequently romantic or devotional situations in 
a somewhat stereotyped, aristocratic setting. These 
paintings were created in albums containing most 
often thirty-six or forty-two folios, organized in a 
system of ‘families’. Each ‘family’ is headed by a 
(male) Raga and contains five or six Raginis (wives), 
sometimes also several Ragaputras (sons), even Raga- 
putris (daughters), and wives of sons.... Ragamala 
painting thus appears to stand at a crossroad of In- 
dian music, poetry and miniature painting. It labels 
its individual paintings with the names of musical 
modes; it gathers the single pages into Ragamala 
albums, which are arranged in an order similar to 
the ‘garlands of ragas’ of ancient and mediaeval 
authorities of musical learning. These garlands of 
ragas were devices of memorization and classification 
for the musician who associated the individual 
modes with deities to whom the ragas were dedicated. 
Poets then became intrigued with this deification of 
Ragas and spun elaborate situations around their 
characters. In fact, the poetic versions conjure up 
images that often have a more human than divine 
character or combine both in a fashion typical of 
many religious concepts in India.* 

Ragamilas in verse and music go back many 
centuries earlier than painted ones. Indian 
aesthetics are based on the concept of rasa 
(flavour), which is intimately associated with 
the musical modes. A given raga or ragini is 
meant to evoke a particular state of mind or 
mood, of which accompanying verses (dhyanas) 
may induce meditative contemplation. Such a 
dhyana tradition goes back to the Natya Sastra, 
the earliest text (around the beginning of the 
Christian era) to deal with music and dance. 
Subsequent compilations of musical theory, 
for instance the Sangita Ratnakara (thirteenth 
century) and Damodara Misra’s Sangita 
Darpana (earlier than 1647), added their own 
interpretations to those of earlier writers, often 


, 
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acknowledged, but without much concern for 
consistency. It is not surprising that discrepan- 
cies are frequent between a dhyana and the raga 
as illustrated, for there was no transmission of 
iconography by visual means until the illus- 
trated Ragamalas of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, copyists inevitably made errors, and 
painters were probably barely literate. In- 
stances of complete mislabelling are not rare. 

The Ragas, or ‘heads of families’, Bhairava, 
Malavakausa, Hindola, Dipaka, Megha, and Sui, 
have fairly consistent iconographies. They are, 
as Ebeling has noted, ‘strong image makers’: 
always Dipak (lamp) is a princely couple with 
a lamp, Hindola (swing) involves persons on 
that ubiquitous article of Indian furniture, 
Megha (cloud) a rainy-season scene of rejoic- 
ing. The ragini Vasant (spring) is invariably 
represented (the Ragamala system is anything 
but consistent about sex) by the arch-reveller 
Krsna, dancing. Kakubha ragini, with a vague 
dhyana which does not mention them, nearly 
always shows a woman between peacocks, 
holding a garland or two;* Kamod ragini, on the 
other hand, has a bewildering number of 
totally unrelated iconographies. Nata and 
Deéakhya, in spite of their feminine designa- 
tions, are represented by men in combat or by 
acrobats. 

A multitude of elements, some from differ- 
ent art forms and much earlier times, enter 
into the visual representations of a Ragamala. 
Most of the scenes are based on love, with 
Radha and the divine Krsna ever ready, impli- 
citly or explicitly, to step into the convention- 
alized and tabulated situations involving a ro- 
mantic hero and heroine (Nayaka and Nayika). 
The ragas and raginis are associated with the six 
seasons and with the time of day; Vibhasa, for 
example, where the heroine usually lies asleep 
exhausted by the night’s love-making, is a 
morning ragini. Natural sounds such as running 
water, and even animal noises, are among the 
many which easily find pictorial representa- 
tion. Some of the musical modes or melodies 
derive from particular regions or peoples; 
hence ragininames like Bangla and Gurjarior the 
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305. Asavari ragini, perhaps from Malwa. blue Asavari, always strikingly shown as a tribal 


c. 1650. Gouache on paper. 


woman with snakes [305]. Mari is based on the 
Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhavan 


popular love story of Dhola and Mari, in which 
a resourceful camel plays an important part. 
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Some Ragamala pictures are obviously more 
successful than others at evoking the rasa, the 
feeling or mood, of the music to which they 
correspond; Kuhnel is eloquent in praise of the 
complexity at its best of this very versatile 
form: 


Whenever a girl slips along to her lover in a dark 
and stormy night brightened by sudden flashes of 
lightning, she is Radha who goes to see her divine 
bridegroom, and, in a metaphorical sense, the soul 
struggling with the darkness on its way to the god. 
The woman who, arising from her couch, expec- 
tantly looks into the night, is to be understood as 
Radha waiting for Krsna. She is at the same time the 
visualization of a melody and the expression of a 
burning religious desire. Whoever has heard Indian 
music may have felt at that time to what a degree it 
aspires simultaneously to express the constituents of 
the material world and the events in the atmosphere 
as well as the stirrings of the soul. He may have 
experienced the close connections joining these dif- 
ferent worlds of sentiments. Looking at Ragamala 
miniatures, he will accordingly surrender himself 
gladly to the musical vibrations the pictures are con- 
ceived to set free.* 


The earliest surviving illustrated Ragamala 
manuscript is in the western Indian style and 
dates from the late fifteenth century. The tiny 
illustrations, usually of a single figure very like 
a god or goddess, might almost come from a 
different culture from the later Ragamala icono- 
graphies.® By the sixteenth century, Ragamala 
series of a recognizable convention begin to 
appear. The earliest, of which only the single 
illustrations survive, are the Berlin and Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum Bhairavis, the second 
perhaps by the same hand and certainly from 
the same atelier as the N.C. Mehta Caura- 
pancasika.? The Suri Ragamala, in a popular 
version of this style, is now untraceable;* two 
others, in a related manner but probably from 
different regions, belong to the end of the Six- 
teenth century.? With the first Bundi Ragamala 
(see below) and the series of 1605 from Mewar 
firmer ground is reached, and the development 
of painting in Rajasthan, Malwa, and Central 
India can henceforth be traced, in broad out- 
line at least. The 1605 Ragamala was painted at 


; 
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Chawand, the ‘guerrilla base’ to which that 
great foe of the Mughal, Rana Pratap Singh, 
retreated after the catastrophic loss of the 
ancient capital Chitor [306].!° In a relaxed but 


306. Nisaradi: Dipak ragini from Chawand, Mewar. 
1605. Gouache on paper. 
G.K. Kanoria Collection 


confident style, the fact that it lacks the fero- 
cious elegance or the wild inspiration of the 
finest paintings in the Caurapanicasika style has 
been attributed to the beleaguered position of 
the Hindu rulers of Mewar and the remoteness 
of Chawand. But the painter’s name as re- 
corded is a Muslim one; in this last bastion of 
militant Hinduism it must serve as a caution 
against facile historical assumptions. The com- 
munity in which it was painted may have been 
relatively uninvolved in the great events of the 
day. Iconographically, the Chawand Ragamala 
adheres rigorously to what was to become the 
standard in Rajasthan for the next two hundred 
years. 

The Chawand Ragamila’s claim to be the 
earliest dated example of painting from 
Rajasthan depends on the credence given to the 
Persian colophon to a Ragamala dated 1590-1 
(A.H. 999) illustrated by three painters who 
claim to be pupils of the famous Mir Sayyid 
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Ali and ’Abd al-Samad,'! giving Chunar near 
Varanasi as the place of execution. Icono- 
graphically in the Rajasthani Ragamala tradition, 
it was copied extensively in Bundi. Now the 
rajas of Bundi had done gubernatorial service 
in Varanasi and been granted a palace there 
by Akbar, so it has been accepted that the 
paintings were commissioned by Bhoj Singh 
of Bundi (r. 1585-1607) and that they stand at 
the origin of the Bundi tradition. In compari- 
son with, for instance, the Cleveland Titi 
Nama and other Mughal works of the 1580s, they 
are strongly influenced by the early Akbar style, 
so the date of the colophon seems acceptable. 
Its peculiar placing, however, has led to its 
rejection by several scholars, who prefer to 
date the paintings to c.1625 on_ stylistic 
grounds.!? In any case, it demonstrates the 
close links between the emerging Rajasthani 
style and early Mughal painting. 


307. Sahibdin: Lalita ragini from Mewar. 1628. 
Gouache on paper. Bikaner, 
Sri Motichand Khajanchi Collection 


Under Amar Singh (1597-1620) Mewar 
finally submitted to the Mughals. The Siso- 
dias, treated with generosity by Jahangir, re- 
mained even in British days the proudest and 
most distant of the Indian ruling houses. At 
the reoccupied Udaipur, built by Rana Pra- 
tap’s grandfather, Udai Singh, to replace Chi- 
tor as the capital, a Ragamala manuscript was 
painted in 1628, again by a Muslim, Sahibdin 
[307].!3 The old fortress, however, was not 
abandoned, and manuscripts painted there and 
others by Sahibdin have survived from the 
next thirty years. The Ragamilas are lively and 
confident. The architectural settings, more 
complex and sometimes showing a plunging 
view, betray increasing Mughal influence, 
although by contemporary imperial standards 
they are old-fashioned and essentially Indian 
in inspiration. Some, like the so-called Gem 
Palace Ragamala, still have wavy horizons and 
small individual sprigs of vegetation. A parallel 
strand, usually illustrations in horizontal for- 
mat fromthe Ramayana or the Bhagavata Purana, 
varies greatly in quality. Those by Sahibdin or 
in his style are masterly, densely peopled com- 
positions in glowing colours [308]; others do 
not rise much above the level of superior folk 
art. Henceforth, Mewar almost ceases to evolve, 
repeating the earlier style with increasing folk 
overtones. Of the paintings glorifying the 
battles and pageantry of latter-day Sisodias a 
number, some exceptionally large, can still be 
seen in the palace at Udaipur. 

Little or no surviving folk painting from 
Rajasthan is earlier than the eighteenth century: 
on paper it was not sufficiently treasured, and 
wall paintings, when they spoiled, were simply 
replaced by new ones, often for some parti- 
cular occasion. The pre-Mughal tradition to 
some extent continues, however, eschewing 
realism in favour of conceptualization and 
using brilliant flat colours in large areas, ap- 
pealing primarily to the emotions. 

The noble ideals of the Rajput martial clans 
had, as so often, a darker side. An exalted 
sense of honour allied to an impetuous tem- 
perament all too often led to suspicion, in- 
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308. School of Sahibdin: Detail of a page from the 


second book (Ayodhyakanda) of the Ramayana, 


from Mewar (probably Chitor). 1650. London, British Library 


trigue, treachery, and murder. The linked and 
turbulent histories of Bundi and Kotah, two 
small kingdoms in eastern Rajasthan, differ little 
from those of other Rajput states except that 
the initial success of Bundi (Kotah split off 
from the ancient Hara kingdom only in 1625) 
and its later eclipse by Kotah towards the end 
of the seventeenth century are reflected in the 
paintings which have made their names 
famous far beyond the borders of the state of 


Rajasthan. 


At the source of Bundi painting lies the 
Ragamala mentioned above, painted in 1591 at 
Chunar (Varanasi). In the early seventeenth 
century it grows closer, notably in the figure 
types, to Mughal painting of the Akbar period 
and the popular Mughal style, perhaps 
because Rao Chattar Sal of Bundi (r. 1631-58) 
was for most of his life governor of Agra, the 
source of much sub-imperial painting. Al- 
ready, however, in two portraits of Rao, one 
before Shah Jahan, the other riding an ele- 
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309. Bhao Singh of Bundi in his harem garden, from Bundi. c. 1670. Gouache on paper. 
S.C. Welch Collection 
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- phant,!* a partiality for flowered parterres and 


plantain trees, along with some ostentation in 
ornament, presage the later Bundi style. 
Under Rao’s successor, Bhao Singh (r. 1650- 
82), recognizable by his characteristic side- 
burns, Bundi painting reached its first and 
most lyrical apogee. The palette is gorgeous, 
with oranges and a multitude of greens set off 
by areas of white. Perhaps the finest example 
is the portrait of Bhao Singh in his harem 
garden [309], in which Deccani influences can 
be detected; this ruler indeed spent much of 
his time in Aurangabad. Well known and typi- 
cally fanciful is the ‘Lovers viewing the New 
Moon’ by Mohan, dated 1688.'* A Ragamala set 
in the Kanoria collection probably of the same 
decade, however, still adheres closely to the 
style of the Chunar version of nearly a hundred 
years earlier, with its plunging perspective of 
buildings, its double-circled sun, and its pe- 
culiar seated women. Faces are different, how- 
ever, and often heavily shaded.'® The strong 
Akbari influence in the rendering of buildings 
persisted long after it had vanished in Mughal 
painting, and, indeed, in isolated pavilions, 
until the end of the eighteenth century. 

The first half of the eighteenth century saw 
difficult times for Bundi, including endless 
wars and intrigues involving the decaying 
Mughal power as well as the now-dominant 
Marathas, Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Amber 
(Jaipur), that great figure of the period, and 
the rival and more successful state of Kotah. 
Painting seems to have declined, and many 
works characteristically framed by broad bor- 
ders of burnished red may well have been ex- 
ecuted by Bundi painters in Kotah. 

The mid-century, however, saw a revival. 
In some Ragamalas and paintings of the Krsna 
legend an underlying turbulence is expressed 
in the swaying rhythms of abundant trees and 
vegetation and sometimes communicated by 
the very ground the characters tread and the 
snake-like lightning in the sky. Figures tend to 
be squat, compositions ill organized, over- 
crowded, and coarsely painted. An example is 
the Ragamala” in the Sarasvati Bhandar at 
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Udaipur, dated 1766-8, consisting of no less 
than 252 paintings - the largest set known.'” 
It comes from Kotah, but the artist, Dalu, 
may have been from Bundi, for (as in a near- 
copy with fewer illustrations) the paintings 
have wide burnished red __ borders. 
Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century portraits 
in the established manner have lost all realism 
and psychological perception and convey no- 
thing but pompous complacency, and scenes 
of the chase lack the drama and visual excite- 
ment of Kotah. New, however, both in genre 
and style are scenes in simplified architectural 
settings of lovers in close embrace or nude 
women being spied upon at their toilette, of 
in Barrett’s words, ‘a pleasant lubricity rare ir 
Indian art’. The faces conform to the late 
Mughal style which these so-called ‘white 
paintings’ so closely reflect [310]. 


310. Lady yearning for her lover, from Bundi. 
Late eighteenth century. Gouache on paper. 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 

Gift of John Kenneth Galbraith 
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If any painting was done in Kotah before 
the end of the seventeenth century, it cannot 
be told from the art of its parent state, Bundi. 
The first fairly certain piece, of c. 1695, show- 
ing Ramsingh I (r. 1695-1707) hunting at 


Mukundgarh already rivals Kotah’s greatest 
achievements [311]. Kotah and Bundi are both 
largely jungle in the Indian sense of tracts, 
usually hilly, covered with small trees and not 
too dense undergrowth - excellent hunting 


311. Ramsingh I hunting at Mukundgarh, from Kotah. c. 1695. Gouache on paper. 
Private Collection 
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country. Here, such a landscape is rendered 
with exceptional realism and an almost calli- 
graphic fineness of brush-strokes, extending 
far into the distance to broken hills with tree- 
lined meadows beyond and a castle (Mukund- 
garh?) at the upper right. In the middle and 
foreground deer mill together in a frightened 
mass, hunters lie at their barricades half hidden 
in the underbrush, a lion and lioness are at the 
decoy. In another lion hunt of equal quality, 
of around 1740, also doubtless inspired by the 
exploits of Bhoj Singh (c. 1585-1607) who, like 
Umed Singh of Bundi, had a lifelong passion 
for the sport, forest covers the whole picture. 


_ Until the beasts and their hunters are glimpsed 


within, the intricate network of trees and veg- 
etation seems to form a non-representational 
pattern. This is the forerunner of other pic- 
tures painted with the utmost delicacy and full 
of a secret excitement.'* The genre continued 
in a fine but more conventionalized manner 
well into the nineteenth century.'? 

Kotah painters excelled at rendering ani- 
mals as well as violent action, as is best shown 
in the superb paintings and drawings of ele- 
phants running down rhinoceros or in earth- 
shaking confrontation one with another, a 
favourite Rajput spectacle [312].?° The artists’ 


312. Elephants fightin 
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ability to sketch from life is seen in drawings 
of battle and genre scenes, including a 
sketch-pad rendering in faultless technique of 
revellers in Breughelian abandon.’ ! 

Ragamala paintings have survived from every 
centre of Rajasthani painting, great and small. 
Scenes from the epics, or from classics like the 
Rasamafijari or the later Rasikapriya, a late- 
sixteenth-century work from Orccha in Bundel- 
khand, are less frequent, Barahmasa sets quite 
rare. The Gita Govinda provides the source for 
many paintings of incidents from the Krsna 
legend. Local rulers and members of their en- 
tourage are pictured in military and ceremonial 
pomp. Many palace murals have survived, 
notably at Bundi, Kotah, and Amber, though 
few are earlier than the eighteenth century. 
Patas, painted cloths or hangings, are usually 
in a folk manner but sometimes mirror the 
miniature styles, particularly in connection 
with the Radha-Krsna legend. The cult of Nathji 
at Nathadvara near Udaipur evoked a parti- 
cularly sophisticated mode, in spite of the pri- 
mitive representations of the god himself.?7 
Miniatures in this style also exist, usually lav- 
ishly decorated in gold and relief. 

To the north-west of Bundi lay one small 
and two large states, their histories closely in- 


g, from Kotah. c. 1695. Tinted drawing. Howard Hodgkin Collection 
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313. Nihal Chand: A courtly paradise, 
from Kishengarh. Gouache on paper. 
Kishengarh, Palace Collection 
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terwoven and their rulers, all of the Rathor 
clan, linked by distinguished imperial service 
to the fortunes and tastes of the Mughals. The 
vast Bikaner, its capital lost in the sands of the 
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Thar desert, traditionally served in troubled 


times as a safe repository for wealth as well as 
for paintings acquired in wide-ranging service. 
At Lallgarh are some Deccani paintings 
unique both in the palace collections of 
Rajasthan and as a testimony to their rulers’ 
taste. This, together with Bikaner’s wealth, 
and possibly a dearth of local tradition arising 
from its isolation, may have attracted painters 
from Delhi after the accession of the austere 
Aurangzeb deprived them of patronage, for 
Bikaner painting reflects Mughal style and 
taste at various periods perhaps more than any 
in Rajasthan, sometimes with a richness derived 
from the Deccan.”* 

Evidence of lively work in Marwar (the land 
of death) early in the seventeenth century, 
without Mughal influence except in costume, 
has survived ina Ragamala dated 1625, not from 
the capital, Jodhpur, but from one of the thi- 
kanas (fiefs) of this far-flung state.2* Charac- 
teristic are the large eyes, with the pupil at the 
top. The occasional textile design, the types of 
furniture, and the prominence given to such 
accessories as lamps and pots faintly recall the 
painting of Gujarat, where rulers of Jodhpur 
saw service. Later, however, Mughal influence 
reasserts itself. In the eighteenth and early 
‘nineteenth centuries Jodhpur is best known 
for its equestrian portraits, with towering tur- 
bans and mutton-chop whiskers, of dignitaries 
often as orotund as their caracoling horses. 

Widely held to be the finest of all Rajasthani 
miniatures is a small group of unusual size (as 
much as 19 by r4in., or 48 by 36cm.), the 
product of unique circumstances, painted 
around 1750 in Kishengarh, 80 miles (130 km.) 
north-west of Bundi and by far the smallest of 
the three Rathor states. Their history is as 
follows.25 Savant Singh of Kishengarh (b. 
1699) possessed the qualities of the ideal Rajput 
prince and was a gifted poet as well. His lyrics, 
under the name Nagari Das, are steeped in the 
Vaisnava devotion of the Vallabhacharya sect. 
Savant Singh’s succession to the gadi (throne; 
literally ‘cushion’) was long contested, and 
eventually he abdicated and retired to Brin- 
davan (Vrndavana), the scene of Krsna’s 
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youth, with an equally gifted singer and dancer 
called Bani Thani, a poetess in her own right, 
to whom he had had a long attachment. The 
poet-king of Kishengarh died in 1764. 

Savant Singh was fortunate in having at his 
court a particularly talented artist called Nihal 
Chand. A portrait of him exists (as of a num- 
ber of other painters from Rajasthan and the Hill 
States). He probably executed the paintings 
for which Kishengarh is famous after the abdi- 
cation, but he no doubt had Savant Singh and 
Bani Thani in mind in creating his unique 
style and physiognomy; indeed, on the back of 
one of the paintings is inscribed the poem of 
Nagari Das which it illustrates. The divine 
lovers, Radha and Krsna, are portrayed with the 
greatest beauty and refinement, often in court 
surroundings. The principal figures are almost 
tiny compared with the vastness of their set- 
tings[313].7° The very distinctive faces (Radha’s 
perhaps based on Bani Thani’s [314]) are by 
no means reserved for the divine pair; exotic, 


314. Nihal Chand (?): Radha, from Kishengarh. 
Gouache on paper. Kishengarh, Palace Collection 
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almost bizarre, with long noses, enormous 
eyes, and abrupt bony chins, they went on to 
become one of the clichés of latter-day Kish- 
engarh painting. They do not occur, however, 
in a fine Gita Govinda illustration of Krsna 
dancing with the cowgirls dated as late as 
1820,?7 indicating that Kishengarh resisted 
longer than elsewhere the universal decline 
into bazaar painting which had its beginnings 
in Rajasthan during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The original Kacchwaha state, with its for- 
tress capital of Amber, the nearest of the large 
Rajput states to Delhi and Agra, had in Sawai 
Jai Singh (1693-1743) the most remarkable 
and influential of eighteenth-century Rajput 
rulers. In 1718 he built the new capital of 
Jaipur (Jayapura, the last of many ‘cities of 
victory’ in Indian history) on a rectangular 
plan based on European models. His contri- 
butions to astronomy’® and architecture are 
notable, but he left no impress upon painting, 
and later Jaipur work - perhaps because so 
much of it has survived - is almost synony- 
mous with the rapid decline of the Rajasthani 
tradition. 

A Ragamala from Amber dated 1709 closely 
resembles contemporary painting from Bika- 
ner: well drawn, with an attractive palette of 
pinks, dull reds, and mauves.”° Slightly later, 
Jaipur painting blends Mughal influence with 
amedley of Rajasthanielements.*° As elsewhere, 
many copies were produced by means of trac- 
ing and pouncing.*! By the early nineteenth 
century, painting has become coarser and 
colours brighter, with a lavish use of gold. Black 
outlines grow heavier, and the faces of the 
increasingly doll-like figures less delicate. The 
straight streets and avenues of Jaipur provided 
excellent material for perspective drawings 
based on European models. Perhaps the best 
late Jaipur works, competent though some- 
times dull, are the heads and busts occupying 
the whole ground. They are usually of women, 
often of great beauty, with none of the exag- 
geration of the first example of the genre at 
Kishengarh [315]. 


315. Head of a lady, from Jaipur. 
Mid eighteenth century. Gouache on paper. 
West Berlin, Museum fiir Indische Kunst 


Although Malwa is a definite geographical re- 
gion, the term must still be used as a conven- 
ient label to denote the likely place of origin 
of a number of fine and important sets of 
paintings, as well as very many individual 
seventeenth-century miniatures, some of 
which appear to be traceable to states within 
the area, but all linked by style. The Ragamala 
iconography is the same as Rajasthan’s, and 
there are connections with the early painting 
of neighbouring Mewar. Many of the Malwa no- 
bility were Rajputs, and the somewhat doubtful 
information provided by two colophons links 
some paintings to the region south-east of 
Udaipur.?? At the same time, there is such a 
gulf between the primitive savagery of one 
style and the poetic demureness or élan of an- 
other that two further sources cannot be ruled 
out: one is Mandi, in the south-west of Malwa, 
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earlier a centre of painting, the other Bundel- 
khand, in the west of Madhya Pradesh (the old 
Central India), which later produced consider- 
able painting at courts like Ratlam. A manu- 
script illustrated at Aurangabad in 1650 with 
no particular ‘Malwa’ features sets a southern 
limit to the style.7% 

The hallmarks of paintings at present attri- 
buted to Malwa are striped rugs and horizontally 
striped women’s skirts, and a fondness for 
rather elaborate but single-plane architectural 
settings. All three principal styles are given to 
two horizons and straight bands of scrollwork 
or harhsas and lotuses at the bottom of the pic- 
ture. The earliest dated manuscript assigned 
to Malwa is a Rasikapriya dated 1634 [316] 
which, with its wavy horizon outlined in white 
and often consigned to a corner of the page 
and its stark simplification of architectural 
elements, is not far removed from the Caura- 
paficasika style, though with none of its elegance. 
The men have heavy lantern jaws and all the 


316. Scene from a Rasikapriya Ms. from Malwa. 
1634. Gouache on paper. Private Collection 
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figures the portentous immobility of much folk 
art. Illustrations from a Ramayana in the Ka- 
noria collection are in the same style,** and a 
Ragamala series, most of them in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, with its squat gravid figures, has 
an even stronger folk element, but is far more 
powerful, with large areas of flat and brilliant 
colour. Horizons can be semicircular and 
double, and other natural features are dislo- 
cated to savage effect [305]. After the mid 
seventeenth century, Malwa painting retains its 
folk element but loses much of its power. 

The third style is the only one which may 
with probability be assigned to northern 
Malwa.?° It is quite different. The women are 
sometimes tall and lithe-limbed, with an aqui- 
line profile but no stylistic exaggerations. In 
some sets the scrollwork band at the bottom 
consists of arabesques of great variety, so elab- 
orate as to appear almost three-dimensional. 
The compositions however tend to be mono- 
tonous and unimaginative, in architectural set- 
tings with very distinctive corbel types or with 
simple forest backgrounds consisting of single 
trees. The finest examples are the dispersed 
Amaru Sataka dated (according to an untrace- 
able colophon) to 1651, and some Ragamala 
paintings in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts.3® Some of the tall women have great 
rhythmical élan and - a phenomenon otherwise 
unknown in seventeenth-century painting 
other than Mughal - interreact psychologically 
with other figures [317]. Also in this style are 
some Ragamala pages dated 1681, anda slightly 
later complete Amaru Sataka in the Prince of 
Wales Museum’? with highly simplified 
scrolls but figures, while less dynamic, imbued 
with a quiet, gentle grace. 

Towards the end of the century it is this 
third school which continues, in a somewhat 
diluted manner, what is known as the Malwa 
style. Black skies give way to red or blue, and 
architectura] settings, often ornate but chaste, 
tend to dominate and the figures to approxi- 
mate to the Rajasthani norm. In the eighteenth 
century the term ‘Malwa’ falls into disuse as 
individual schools are identified. 
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Recent developments have focused on hither- 
to less well known or totally ignored ‘schools’ 
of painting. Here some caution has to be ex- 
ercised. Identification of a few paintings with 
a thikana or fief does not necessarily indicate a 


school. Some paintings have originated from 
Sirohi and Devgarh, as well as from Rajgarh 
in Malwa. Datiaand Uniara, where painting went 
on for two generations or more, have claims 
to be considered schools or sub-schools. 


317. Bhairava raga, from Malwa. c. 1670. Gouache on paper. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Gift of John Goelet 
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CHAPTER 28 


DECCANI PAINTING 


Painting in the Deccan, the plateau which 
forms the core of peninsular India, predates 
Mughal painting and in fact influenced its be- 
ginnings. At the end of the fifteenth century 
the Bahmani domain broke up into five major 
Muslim kingdoms, most important among 
them Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Bijapur, 
who together managed to overthrow the last 
great Hindu state, Vijayanagara, at the battle 
of Talikota in 1565. It is a reasonable hypo- 
thesis that the excellence and exceptional 
features of the early Deccani painting which 
followed is due, at least in part, to an influx of 
artists heir to a long but now untraceable 
pre-Muslim tradition, perhaps largely mural. 
It is surely to this, rather than to the chances 
of survival, that the uniform distinction of 
late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century 
paintings (admittedly few) is due, for they far 
surpass anything in the Indian tradition in the 
north until the mid seventeenth century in the 
brilliance of their colour, the sophistication 
and artistry of their composition, and a general 
air of decadent luxury - the hallmark of Dec- 
cani painting at its finest.! 

The Deccani style drew on many sources, 
not least Safavid painting, for relations with 
Persia were always close. Faces in three- 
quarter view are common; so are sprigged 
grounds, albeit of a distinctive type. One of 
the most arresting of all Deccani paintings, 
the famous ‘Yogini’ or ‘Queen of Sheba’ in the 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, has a typically 
Safavid golden sky [318]. The Far Eastern air 
of the striking pair of pink and green flowering 
plants, lotus and chrysanthemum, derives 
more likely from a Chinese textile than from 
the Chinese porcelain circulating so widely at 
the time. The disjointed air of this brilliant 
painting is characteristic of all but the greatest 
Deccani work. The lady’s pajama is shaded in 


318. ‘Yogini” or ‘Queen of Sheba’, from Bijapur. 
Early seventeenth century. Gouache on paper. 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 


the Mughal manner, and the painting has in- 
deed been attributed to Farrukh Beg, who first 
joined Akbar in Kabul and appears to have 
made a long sojourn at Bijapur before becom- 
ing one of Jahangir’s favourite painters;? yet, 
with its decadent fancifulness, it cannot be 
other than Deccani. Nor can the superb ‘Ele- 
phant and Rider’ missing from the collection 
of Babu Sita Ram, also assigned to Farrukh 
Beg [319].° 
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3109. Farrukh Beg (?): Elephant and rider, from Bijapur. ¢. 1610-20. 
Formerly Varanasi, Shri Sitaram Sah Collection 


Partly because early paintings are so few, 
their attribution to one or other of the major 
states is fraught with problems. Moreover the 
assumption that portraits of rulers (to which 
the Deccani kings were as partial as their 
Mughal overlords) were done by their own 
court painters is a dubious one since, as we 
have seen, artists were often on the move. The 
Tarif-i-Husain illustrations are assigned to 
Ahmadnagar because the Persian poem cele- 
brates a ruler of that kingdom from 1553 to 
1565; internal evidence suggests that they date 
from almost immediately after his death. The 
‘Dohada’ (woman touching a tree) has many 
features of early Deccani painting, including 


tall women with small heads and characteristic 
saris, a fondness for floral decoration, and an 
imaginative composition.* From the same set 
of illustrations comes an enthroned prince* 
whom ladies are fanning not with chowries or 
peacock-feather fans, but with strips of cloth, 
as always in Deccani painting.° A Deccani 
feature, however is the reduction of buildings 
to totally flat screen-like panels. Probably also 
to Ahmadnagar belong the survivors of per- 
haps three or four Ragamila sets, frequently of 
unique iconography and always of highly ori- 
ginal composition [320]. A number are still in 
the Lallgarh Palace, Bikaner, the spoils of war. 
Those not identified as particular ragas or raginis 
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320. Hindola raga, from Ahmadnagar. Late sixteenth century. Gouache on paper. 
New Delhi, National Museum 
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. include the superbly lyrical painting in glow- 


ing colours in the collection of Edwin Binney 
3rd.’ Similar swaying forms inhabit a painting 
from a Bijapur manuscript now in the British 
Museum [321]. 

In the portrait identified by Barrett as of 
Burhan II (1591-5), the only identified likeness 
of a Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, there is con- 
siderable Mughal influence; one of his attend- 
ants wears the six-pointed coat fashionable at 
Akbar’s court as well as pajamas with carefully 
delineated folds.® Curiously, the further eyes 
protrude slightly. The faces, in three-quarter 
view, for all the sophistication in conveying 
the rotundities of the bulky ruler betray a tim- 
idity in modelling characteristic of early Dec- 
cani painting. Elsewhere, attendants are often 
black, for Abyssinians were frequently em- 
ployed and sometimes attained high office. 

Attributable to Bijapur are the fine portraits 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1586-1620), himself 
a noted practitioner of poetry and the arts. 
The earliest, in Bikaner, has a monumental 
impact and a swinging rhythm observable in 
few other Indian paintings. Its dynamic pose, 
exciting patterns of fabric and texture, and 
gorgeous colour set it worlds apart from the 
rigid formulas and rather arid elegance and 
good taste of Mughal portraiture. That it is no 
isolated phenomenon is proved by a later por- 
trait of the same king now in the British 
Museum [322],? with a similar sense of scale 
and swaying rhythm and distinguished by its 
imaginative use of scattered and varied flowers 
and richly textured foliage. A note of fantastic 
lyricism, unique to the Deccan, is struck by a 
painting of the same king as a young man 
hawking [323]. The Adil Shahs, including the 
next to last of the line, the ‘Dainty King’, may 
have been inclined to ponderous corpulence, 
whereas the Mughal emperors were never 
more than pudgy; but one wonders how much 
the Deccani painters’ talent for portraying 
royal bulk had to do with the massive appear- 
ance of these rulers. The rather indefinite, 
scarcely modelled features are in strange con- 
trast; what can-Jahangir - who is reported to 
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321. Folio from a Ratan MS., from Bijapur. 
1590-1. Gouache on paper. 
London, British Museum 


have avidly studied portraits of his adversaries 
for clues to their characters and was accus- 
tomed to the acute psychological penetration 
of the best Mughal portraits - have made of 
these blobby countenances? Nonetheless, this 
school of portraiture is unrivalled in India. It 
owes nothing to Persia and little to Mughal 
painting, and one must look once again to an 
earlier vanished tradition, and possibly also to 
some thoroughly assimilated European influ- 
ence. 

The first indisputable Golconda painting in 
true Deccani style is a portrait of Abdullah 
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322. Ibrahim Adil Shah II, from Bijapur. c. 1610-20. 
London, British Museum 


y Qutb Shah (1625-72) as a young man.'° He is 


seated, holding the long straight sword of the 
Deccan. The superimposed registers reflect 
Jahangiri durbar scenes, with horses and grooms 
at the bottom, and individually recognizable 
courtiers beside the king. Otherwise, however, 
there is none of the realism so dear to the 
serious-minded Mughals. All is flat, the fan- 
ciful sky meeting head on the tufted pattern 
on a plum-coloured background that invades 
the architectural setting. The ostentatious 
rows of gold vessels in both the bottom and 
middle registers are also distinctively Deccani, 
the broad straps affected by the king on either 
side of his coat peculiar to Golconda and 
Bijapur. An almost identical sprigged ground, 
consisting of a grassy tuft and three simple 
flowers on a dark field, and a very similar 
treatment of the sky identify the Holy Family 
in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, as 
another Golconda painting of c.1640.'' No 
European original has been identified (as can 
often be done with such Mughal works), and 
it may be a composite from individual paint- 
ings or pattern books, or indeed spring from 
actual contact with Europeans, who were 
probably not uncommon in Golconda, with its 
massive textile trade with the West and the 
proximity of Goa and European settlements. 
A striking example of the introduction of fig- 
ures lifted from European paintings is the man 
with a sheaf of wheat in the splendid Bijapuri 
painting of an elephant, probably Ibrahim 
Adil Shah’s favourite Atash Khan [319]. 

Persian artists could be expected to be 
working in the Deccan towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, and two dated manuscripts 
illustrated in Golconda but in Persian style 
have indeed survived.!? The four miniatures, 
perhaps of c. 1600, inserted into an otherwise 
Persian Diwan of Hafiz in the British Museum 
may or may not be from Golconda: Deccani 
they certainly are.'* 

When Bijapur and Golconda (Ahmadnagar 
had succumbed earlier) were finally extin- 
guished in 1686-7, Hyderabad, originally 
Bhagnagar, founded in 1589 by Muhammad 
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323. Ibrahim Adil Shah II as a young man hawking, 
from Bijapur. c. 1590-1600. 

Leningrad, Academy of Sciences, 

Institute of the Peoples of Asta 


Qutb Shih’s father, Muhammad Quli, became 
the seat of the Mughal viceroy and later Nizam 
Asaf Jah, of a Persian family from Bukhara. 
As he was a Sunni Muslim highly regarded by 
Aurangzeb, it is not surprising that painting 
did not flourish under his rule. Already by the 
mid century, however, Deccani painting had 
lost much of its distinctive character. The 
many portraits of single figures standing erect 
in profile against a green background in the 
Jahangiri manner are more refined, and some- 
times excellent likenessess, but lack artistic 
originality. In the eighteenth century, Hydera- 
bad revived as a centre of painting, with strong 
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late Mughal influences. Ladies disrobed or 
disrobing and amorous scenes are popular. 
The surprisingly numerous Ragamalas, increas- 
ingly stereotyped and under Mughal influence, 
nevertheless retain Deccani traits, in particular 


the characteristic sunflower-shaped _ trees. 
Finally, a number of small states formerly part 
of the major kingdoms - Kolhapur, Kurnool, 
Khandesh, Sholapur, Wanparthy - developed 
individual if highly provincial styles.'* 


m4 
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CHAPTER 29 


PAHARI PAINTING 


Pahari (‘of the Hills’) painting comes from the 
Panjab Hills, a relatively restricted portion of 
that great mountain barrier north of the Indian 
subcontinent, stretching a mere three hundred 
miles in a south-easterly direction from the 
Chenab river down to the headwaters of the 
Ganges.' Some hundred miles wide, the area 
lies between the Panjab plains and the high 
Himilayas, roughly between the longitudes of 
Lahore and Delhi, and embraces scenery and 
flora of outstanding beauty and variety. It con- 
sisted of states in some cases of almost imme- 
morial antiquity. The largest, Jammu, at the 
height of its power in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury had an extent of less than five thousand 
square miles; Basohli, an ‘important state’,? 
covered only twenty miles by fifteen. Terri- 
torial jurisdiction fluctuated with the fortunes of 
war and dynastic marriages; the Raja of Kangra, 
in the early fifteenth century, even exchanged 
his kingdom for another, Guler. 

After Mahmud of Ghazni captured Kangra 
Fort, the great stronghold of the Hills, this 
poor and isolated region went its Own way 
until Akbar established his suzerainty as well 
as a military presence based on Kangra Fort 
which lasted until 1785. The Hill rajas were Raj- 
puts, as in Rajasthan, and at their little courts 
a very similar pattern of life evolved, based on 
war, hunting, lineage, and the zenana. To an 
inclination for music and a courtly and prob- 
ably largely imaginary cult of romantic love 
based on famous Sanskrit and Hindi works 
was added a passionate religious devotion to 
Krsna and his legend. During the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries these small 
Hindu states had the same relationship with 
the Mughal court as Rajasthan, consisting of ser- 
vice in the imperial armies, hostage princes in 
Delhi, and the wholesale importation of 
Mughal styles.and fashions from dress to 

i 


architecture, including patronage of artists 
to record the likenesses of these princelings 
together with some of their activities both at 
home and at the imperial court. The all- 
pervading Mughal influence took a very dif- 
ferent turn with Pahari painting than it had, 
considerably earlier, in Rajasthan. 

Until a recent discovery, the earliest known 
Pahari paintings dated from as late as the last 
two or three decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Among them are three manuscripts of 
the Rasamafijari, an erotic fifteenth-century 
poem by Bhanudatta in which men and 
women (Nayakas and Nayikas) are classified 
according to their amorous situations or affec- 
tive states. This genre, which includes several 
famous works, provided a great many conven- 
tional themes. Sometimes Radha and Krsna 
appear in the guise of Nayikas and Nayakas. The 
style of one of these manuscripts, whose colo- 
phon indicates that it was made for Raja Kirpal 
Pal of Basohli (1678-93), is highly distinctive: 
elongated figures have equally elongated heads 
to which the eye, drawn with the pupil far 
advanced to the front, lends an expression of 
passionate intensity [324]. Angular poses and 
awkward, jerky gestures intensify the dramatic 
effect, as in the painting in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi, of a woman almost spread- 
eagled in her reach for a hanging lamp.* A 
palette of great intensity, with burning oranges 
and yellows and characteristic large areas of 
brown, adds an air of barbaric splendour, 
heightened by the dark green of the casings of 
beetle’s wings used for the emeralds worn by 
the lovers. 

These early Pahari paintings in the Basohli 
style, so called because of their association 
with a Basohli raja as well as with the Basohli 
durbar (palace) collection, must not be mis- 
taken for primitives from a wild environment. 
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324 (above). The resourceful Radha, 
from Basohli. c. 1660-70. 
Gouache on paper with inserted beetle-wing cases. 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Rothenstein Collection 


325 (right). Radha and Krsna in the forest, 
from Basohli or Kulu. c. 1685. Gouache on paper. 
Bombay, Karl and Mehri Khandalavala Collection 


They have much of the ferocious elegance of 
the Mehta Caurapanicasika paintings: like them 
obviously the products of a sophisticated milieu 
and a long tradition, they share with Rajasthani 
and Malwa painting, in somewhat altered form, 
a number of conventions, most obviously the 
extremely elegant two-dimensional architec- 
tural settings, topped by domes or pavilions, 
bands of scrollwork pattern, and the use of 
elaborately figured rugs.° Also common to the 
generality of sixteenth-century Rajasthani and 
Central Indian styles are the grey water with 


rails 
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326. Raja Kirpal Dev of Bahu (Jammu) smoking, from Kulu. c. 1690. Gouache on paper. 


Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection 


pink lotuses and their green pads, the inven- 
tive and varied stylization of trees, ‘Chinese’ 
clouds, and rain descending like a beaded cur- 
tain in serried lines of white dots. Slender trees 
with drooping flowered branches become al- 
most an obsession. 

Paintings attributed to Kulu figure promi- 
nently in the early Pahari or ‘Basohli’ style, not- 
ably the so-called Shangri Ramayana with its 
admixture of Mughal realism and decorative 
motifs.” The flame-coloured ‘Radha and Krsna 
in the Forest’ in the Karl and Mehri Khan- 
dalavala Collection, Bombay [325], is tonally 
intensely vibrant; moreover its circular com- 
position and the inventiveness and variety of 
the stylized trees, including the rare cypress, 
irresistibly recall the contemporary Bundi- 
Kotah school in’ Rajasthan. More naif works 


from Chamba, equally far into the hills, con- 
tinue the early Pahari style well into the eight- 
eenth century, as does the less idiosyncratic 
early painting from Nurpur. 

Two persistent strains of Pahari painting are 
already present in the Basohli style. The first 
is a fondness for the portraits of local rajas in 
plain white garments, often seated on the 
striped rugs of the Hill country, which are in 
many cases the principal evidence for the at- 
tribution of sub-styles to one state or another.* 
In some, like the well-known portrait of Kirpal 
Pal of Basohli or those of Kirpal Dev (c. 1660- 
1690) [326] and Anand Dev of Bahu (Jammu), 
the facial idiosyncrasies of the Basohli style 
and the treatment of the attendant figures 
leave little doubt that they are contemporary.” 
More subdued versions of these traits, as in 
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327. Manaku (?): Radha’s messenger describing Krsna standing with the cow-girls, from Basohli. 
c. 1730-5. Gouache on paper. London, Victoria and Albert Museum 


the many likenesses of rulers of the first half 
of the eighteenth century, do not necessarily 
indicate later copies, for the portrait tradition 
of the Hills was, from its inception, Mughal- 
inspired, whether or not through Rajasthan; for 
example, black smudges at the armpits, char- 
acteristic of provincial Mughal work, appear 
in the earliest Basohli portraits. The second 
persistent subject of Pahari painting is the gods 
of the Hindu pantheon. There are many strik- 
ing works in this genre, for the Basohli style, 
with its strong indigenous Indian element, is 
well suited to the portrayal of many-headed 
Sivas or many-armed Durgias. 

In the first decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a horizontal format, a generally quieter 
tone, and the use of dark green backgrounds 
presage a transformation of the Pahari style 
around 1750 as radical as that brought about 
by Akbar nearly two centuries earlier and a 


complete rejection of the Basohli style. An il- 
lustrated Gita Govinda, for example, which can 
be confidently dated by inscription to 1730-5, 
mostly if not entirely painted by Manaku, 
while retaining some of the elements of the 
earlier style (most strikingly the lavish use of 
beetle’s-wing casings) clearly adumbrates the 
second great Pahari style in its landscapes with 
large opaque-foliaged trees and its complex 
grouping of figures, particularly women [327]. 

It was long thought that the exodus of 
painters into the Hills from the court of 
Muhammad Shah was provoked by political 
instability in the Plains after Nadir Shah’s sack 
of Delhi in 1739 had put an end to Mughal 
power in all but name. The important Seu 
dynasty of painters, which included Manaku 
and his famous younger brother Nainsukh, 
may well have worked in the Mughal ateliers, 
but research has shown that the family had 


» lived in Guler for at least two generations.'° 


An undoubted result of the turmoil in the 
Plains was the re-routing of the trade route to 
Kashmir through the comparative safety of the 
Hills instead of through Lahore, bringing con- 
siderable prosperity, especially to Jammu and 
Kangra. Jammu in particular, under two able 
rulers, Dhrub Dev and Ranjit Dev, was able 
to extend its influence over neighbouring 
states such as Basohli as well as to reclaim 
lands and privileges ceded to the Mughals. 
Manaku had worked in Basohli, so it is not 
surprising to find Nainsukh executing a whole 
series devoted to the activities of Balwant 
Singh, Ranjit Dev’s younger brother, among 
them the first dated paintings in the fully 
fledged new style. A work of 1748 shows the 
prince listening to a party of musicians. 
Nainsukh’s celebrated pictures of Balwant 
Singh, although somewhat outside the Pahari 
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mainstream, are major achievements of Indian 
miniature painting. This exceptional artist 
produced on the one hand grandiose celebra- 
tions of the probably eccentric ruler enjoying 
the trappings of Mughal-style splendour (he 
seems to have been free for most of his life of 
any responsibilities other than the administra- 
tion of princely feudal estates) and on the other 
irresistible and uniquely charming vignettes of 
his pleasurable round of daily activities, giving 
him, solely by this visual record, a human per- 
sonality such as one glimpses only in the far 
greater figures of Akbar and Jahangir. Balwant 
Singh appears at his toilet, performing puja, 
surveying a building site, in camp looking cold 
and wrapped in a huge quilt. In the master- 
piece of them all, he is once again in camp, a 
paunchy, tired-looking man in undress, writ- 
ing in his tent at the end of the day [328]. Part 
of Nainsukh’s genius was for individual por- 


328. Nainsukh: Balwant Singh writing in his tent, from Jammu. ¢. 1750. Gouache on paper. 


Bombay, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 
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traiture, a salient feature of the later Pahari 
style; but his alone is the feeling for genre 
which led him to draw the bored and sleepy 
young page holding a fly-whisk behind Bal- 
want Singh. His palette consisted of delicate 
pastel shades, with daring expanses of white 
or grey. 

The second great Pahari style owes a great 
deal to later Mughal painting, particularly its 
receding planes, its fondness for quasi-realistic 
landscape, and its frequent enlargement of the 
figures on the page. But the spirit which eman- 
ates from the careful drawing and often swir- 
ling rhythms is quite different: it is by far the 
most poetic and lyrical of Indian styles. Most 
delightful is the Guler-Kangra idealization of 
woman, in flowing sari, head half covered with 
a shawl, demure but stately, passionate and 


shy. The rare skill of the Kangra draughtsman 
can capture genuine psychological immediacy, 
as in the Abhisandhita Nayika, ‘she who is es- 
tranged by a quarrel’, of illustration 329, or 
Radha, sulkily hunched on a low chair, resisting 
the entreaties of both Krsna and her confi- 
dante.!' At other times the artist relies on styl- 
izations of great beauty, based on line, where 
the harmonies of drawing enhance the poetic 
mood. One of the most daring of these styli- 
zations shows a woman seated in rajalilasana, the 
drawn-up leg, bent double at the knee, a per- 
fect upright ovoid, only wider at its base 
[330].'? Elsewhere the women move in pairs, 
emphasizing the swallow-like effect of their 
rounded heads and trailing veils.'* As a rule, 
no such inventiveness enlivens their male com- 
panions, the princely lovers or the semi-divine 


329 (/eft). Abhisandita Nayika 

(‘she who is estranged by a quarrel’), 
from Guler. Ink on paper. 

Patiala, Punjab Museum 


330 (opposite). The lovesick Nayika simulating 
indifference, one of a set of drawings of the Bihari 
Satsai, from Kangra. 

Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
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331. Kaliya Damana (Krsna subduing the serpent Kaliya), from Guler. 


Eighteenth century, second half, Gouache on paper. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund 


Krsna. An exception is the superb version of 
the Kaliya Damana, Krsna subduing the ser- 
pent Kaliya, now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York [331]. The familiar representation 
of Krsna seated on a terrace with a looped 
wreath lying before him, with its beautifully 
harmonious drawing of the torso and the folds 
of the dhoti below, and the bold foreshorten- 
ing of the left arm, is another exception [332]. 

The second Pahari style has often been 
equated with Kangra, which indeed seems to 
have been the source of more work in the late 
manner, including most of the great series, 
than any of the other Hill States. Its impor- 
tance, and its ascendancy over much of the 
Hill country under the ambitious Sansar 
Chand (1765-1823), no doubt attracted pain- 


ters'* before the evil days of Gurkha inroads 
followed by subjection to the rising Sikh 
power and, under the British, the eventual ex- 
tinction of independence of all the Hill States. 
Brilliant and extensive research, however, 
much of it on the spot, has now revealed a 
much more complex situation.'* Paintings still 
extant in local durbars (palace collections) or 
in the hands of descendants of past rulers, 
patrons, or painters have established that while 
the Guler-Kangra style became a koine in the 
Hills, much painting in recognizable substyles 
originated in states such as Garhwal, Nurpur, 
Chamba, and Mandi. An all-inclusive term 
remains a convenience to the non-specialist 
nonetheless, and the most appropriate would 
seem to be Guler-Kangra, since the late Pahari 


» Style first appears fully fledged in Guler c. 1745 
in works of a quality and purity never to be 
surpassed, while Kangra, in spite of its prolific 
output and outstanding achievements, pro- 
duced no known works earlier than c. 1775. 
Hill painting includes Ragamala series, 
although they do not appear to have been very 
popular. They conform to literal specifica- 
tions, leaving little scope for poetic or imagin- 
ative treatment; the Hill classification, more- 
over, differs from that prevalent elsewhere in 
India.'®° More successful are the Barahmasa 
series of twelve pictures illustrating the modes 
of love or courtship appropriate to each month 
of the year. Even they lack variety, however, 
for the compositions consist largely of a man 
and a woman facing each other against a land- 
scape of distant scenes which, though often 
varied and poetically evocative, would seem 
more suitable to mural painting.'? The oval 


332. Krsna casting off his garland, from Kangra. 
c. 1785. Gouache on paper. 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
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333. Abhisarika Nayika 

(‘she who sallies out into a stormy night 

to meet her lover’), 

from Garhwal. c. 1770-80. Gouache on paper. 
London, British Museum 


format so dear to the Guler-Kangra style, 
combined with monotony of composition, also 
recalls wall cartouches. 

Love is the preoccupation of most Pahari 
work, much of it illustrating the situations or 
types of the Rasikapriya of Keshay Das 
(fl. 1580-1600). The elaborate classifications 
include the Asta Nayikas, of which the best 
knownis perhaps the Abhisarika, ‘she who sallies 
out into a stormy night to meet her lover’ 
[333]. Love is further divided into ‘Love 
Separated’, ‘Love in Union’, and so One alo 
what height of inventiveness in design and 
conception the Pahari artist can nonetheless rise 
is demonstrated by the splendid illustrations 
from Kangra of c.1785 to the Satsai, ‘Seven 
Hundred [Verses]’, of Bihari Lal.!? The ‘Vil- 
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7334. The Village Beauty 

from a Bihari Satsai series, from Kangra. 
c. 1785. Gouache on paper. 

The Kronos Collections 


lage Beauty’ is a Guler-Kangra masterpiece 
[334]. Each painting has a different focus and 
evokes a different mood. 

So pervasive was the grip upon the imagin- 

ation of the adoration of Krsna that in most of 
the Nayaka-Nayika themes the lovers of Brinda- 
van are either explicit or implicit. The em- 
phasis is almost exclusively on the emotions of 
the woman, or on the situations in which a 
woman in love finds herself. This, of course, 
parallels the emphasis which underlies all 
Vaisnava devotional poetry, where it is the 
raptures and distresses of the soul in love with 
God (Krsna) that are hymned, and the re- 
sponses or other actions of the divinity are 
described, if at all, through the eyes or emo- 
tions of the devotee. The identification be- 
tween Radha, the supreme Nayika, and the 
humansoulenraptured with God isall-pervasive. 
It is irrelevant that most of the love in the 
Nayaka-Nayika relationships was illicit. In a 
male-dominated and rigidly traditional society, 
the opportunities for amorous intrigue among 
well-born ladies must have been slight, in spite 
of the currency of romantic stories of forbid- 
den passion. Transgressions of the imagination 
were legitimized by association with the love 
of Radha for Krsna without diminishing their 
passionate intensity. As Randhawa has percep- 
tively remarked: 
The love norm of Hindu society is conjugal fidelity 
and when parakiya love, or love of a woman for a man 
other than her husband, is mentioned, it is in a 
spiritual sense. The sacrifice of family honour and 
reputation involved in adulterous love is the symbol 
of the soul’s self-surrender to God. It is the highest 
sacrifice that a Hindu woman can make.”° 


That some, probably very few, women made 
this sacrifice for an earthly lover is probable. 

Faces, very rarely in other than the pre- 
ferred Indian full profile, invariably in the case 
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of young women, follow an idealized model 
which varies hardly at all with time and local- 
ity.2! The same may be said of Krsna and the 
young Nayakas, although now and then, as in 
Rajasthan, the features of the local prince may 
be detected.2? Although the type long pre- 
dates him, the good-looking young Sansar 
Chand is closer to the idealized hero than the 
other rulers, whose large noses and heavy- 
lidded eyes dominate their portraits. Else- 
where, the Guler-Kangra artist occasionally 
exercised his talent for portraiture on cour- 
tiers, duennas, and servants, although even 
here a certain similarity suggests that they also, 
after the original likeness was seized from the 
life, became part of the painter’s stock in trade, 
and perhaps even passed into that of his des- 
cendants. 

Because the drawings upon the various 
themes were used over and over again, 
pounces even being employed as elsewhere in 
India, and colour schemes were repeated as 
well, Guler-Kangra paintings - which in any 
case survive in vast numbers - when seen en 
masse can induce tedium and a sense of déja vu, 
there are, for example, four nearly identical 
series, or parts of series, of an elaborately il- 
lustrated Nala and Damayanti.?? It is then that 
the connoisseur will begin to distinguish sub- 
styles by means of the squatter figures of Sir- 
mur, or the Mandi overloading of figures and 
architectural ornament: then only will he 
appreciate the beauty and clarity of line, the 
chaste architectural elements, and the sheer 
poesy which suffuse the very best work. 

The more complex many-figured composi- 
tions, usually larger and horizontal in format, 
tend to illustrate set pieces of the Krsna 
legend: the cowherd god putting out the forest 
fire, subduing the serpent Kaliya, or bringing 
the kine back to the village at dusk, or the 
naughty child turned folk-hero uprooting the 
trees to which he had been tied. Of the mis- 
chievous young man stealing the clothes of the 
gopis, who had taken them off to bathe, and 
hanging them out of reach in a tree a number 
of quite different versions exist; the one in 
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335. Cira Haran (Krsna stealing the clothes of the gopis) from a Bhagavata Purana Ms. 
from Kangra. c. 1770. Gouache on paper. New Delhi, National Museum 


illustration 335 is indisputably the finest, with 
its skilful handling of interrelated poses and its 
psychological penetration. The approach in 
the far distance of the fully clothed villagers 
and the rising sun peeping over the hill con- 
tribute a drama and urgency lacking in some 
of the other versions. These paintings occur 
in illustrated Bhagavata Puranas and, with other 
great series like the ‘first’ Gita Govinda and 
the finest of the Nala Damayantis,?* constitute 
the supreme achievement of the later Pahari 
style, combining its lucid line and innate lyri- 
cism with a straightforward and_ skilful 
naturalism. The ability to handle large groups 
of figures is exceptional: anyone tempted to 
overstress the debt to Mughal painting need 
only compare these skilful, airy compositions 
with the figures ranked in rigid rows in Jahangiri 


durbar and battle scenes. The same gulf separ- 
ates the splendid architectural drawing in the 
Nala Damayantis from inferior attempts in 
Murshidabad painting. 

Modern writers have commented on how 
closely the rounded hills today, the small but 
dense trees or clumps of trees, even the occa- 
sional great boulder, resemble the highly suc- 
cessful Pahari landscapes (particularly of the 
Beas valley in Kangra) of the Guler-Kangra 
style.2° The exploits of Krsna and his often 
explicitly portrayed lovemaking with Radha take 
place not in the rocky, harsh surroundings of 
the real Brindavan (near Mathura) but among 
the gently rounded hills and ample verdure of 
the lower Hill country. In the same way - and 
it has been said that Brindavan is a landscape 
of the mind - Italian painters set the life of 
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336. Siva and Parvati with Ganeéa (unfinished), Guler-Kangra style. 
Nineteenth century, first half. Gouache on paper. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
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Christ among the hills and towns of Tuscany 
and Umbria. The later Pahari painters also share 
with them to an astonishing extent a fondness 
for landscapes with towns or clusters of houses 
in the distance. Curiously, the snow-capped 
mountains which brood over these smiling val- 
leys practically never appear.”° 

A good deal of Guler-Kangra religious 
painting based on Puranic rather than epic or 
later Vaisnava sources has survived, buttress- 
ing other evidence that the cults of Siva and the 
Devi, long established in the Hills, survived 
the great vogue of Krsna worship. The lyrical 


and realistic Guler-Kangra style was ill suited 
to the portrayal of Karttikeyas and Durgas with 
multiple heads and arms, and the results are 
usually embarrassing, unless a slightly more 
palatable derivative folk style is used.?7 On 
rare occasions, as in the ‘Siva and Parvati’ in the 
Ashmolean Museum, the grace and tenderness 
of the style are given full rein at the same time 
that the anatomically bizarre is all but elimi- 
nated (Siva’s son GaneSa, the elephant-headed 
god, is reduced to a sort of cuddly teddy-bear 
cradled in Parvati’s lap). The result is a moving 
holy family [336]. 


PART SEVEN 
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CHAPTER 30 


THE DELHI SULTANATE 


It is a common misconception that the Mu- 
ghals were the first Islamic builders in India: 
whatever the magnitude of their achievement, 
as far as Muslim architecture is concerned they 
succeeded to a continent-wide tradition al- 
ready nearly three hundred years old when 
Babur set out to conquer the north-west. The 
earliest Islamic buildings are connected with 
the establishment of a Muslim capital on the 
site of Delhi in the last years of the twelfth 
century, itself the culmination of three centu- 
ries and more of raids upon the north and 
west, notably by Mahmud of Ghazni (c. 1000) 
[337]. Even so, they rose long after the guiding 
principles had been established in Egypt, in 
the Middle East, and in Persia and Afghanis- 
tan. This tardiness, however, was more than 
made up for in the centuries that followed the 
setting up of the Delhi Sultanate, when more 
notable Islamic buildings arose throughout the 
subcontinent than perhaps in the whole of the 
rest of the Muslim world.' 

As with the Hindu temple and the Christian 
church, the conceptions underlying the design 
of the Muslim mosque (masjid) are relatively 
simple.? Islam being in part a congregational 
religion, a large court is essential for the faith- 
ful, in the larger mosques enclosed by a wall 
lined with arcaded galleries or cloisters. On 
the west - from India the direction of prayer 
(gibla) towards the High Place of Islam, Mecca 
— are one or more mihrabs, usually niches or 
blind arcaded doorways, and a minbar (pulpit). 
Also on the west ‘the arcade opens into a depth 


of several bays and is in most cases faced by 
what is rather inadequately called a ‘screen’ - 
a facade consisting of a monumental arch, 
usually in a square frame, flanked by similar 
smaller arches. The bays behind the facades 
are generally topped by large domes, some- 
times partly or even completely hidden behind 
the screen, flanked again by smaller domes. 
Much of the fascination of Indian Islamic ar- 
chitecture lies in the enormous variety of these 
facades both in design and ornamentation, 
particularly in the provinces, and in the almost 
infinite possibilities of number and placing of 
the minars, the tall towers from which calls to 
prayer are made. 

Structurally speaking the dome is the 
supreme achievement, although the techniques 
had usually been learnt elsewhere in the Mus- 
lim world and derive ultimately from the late 
classical Middle East. The Islamic builders 
were peculiarly adept, however, at varied tran- 
sitions from a square base to a round dome, 
and at ringing the changes on the arcaded and 
domed galleries within the sanctums of many 
mosques. There are all kinds of squinches, 
again often of the highest technical as well as 
artistic quality. The courtyard gateways, 
domed and with interior bays, are often not- 
able in their own right. The true arch is the 
hallmark of the Islamic builder,’ and every 
variation on this protean architectural element 
was used at one time or another, the ‘four- 
pointed’ arch predominating. After the earliest 
period merlons proliferated; so did decorated 
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_spandrels (the sections flanking an arch in a 
* right-angled frame), usually developing from 
a round boss, and perforated stone screens. 
Facings of different coloured stone in bold 
vertical and horizontal courses, and later in 
inlays, are to Islamic architecture what sculp- 
ture is to the Hindu temples, although the 
facings made full, if discreet, use of mouldings 
as well, often based on Hindu models. 
Aesthetic weaknesses arising from ritual re- 
quirements, which the more inspired builders 
were able to mitigate or even turn to advan- 
tage, include the seemingly endless expanses 
of the low outer walls, sometimes as long as 
four hundred feet on a side, and the uncom- 
promising frontality of the gqibla, however 
beautiful. One should not compare buildings 
from one tradition with those of another, but 
it is not impertinent, with the spectacular and 
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meaningful profile of the Kandariya Mahadeo at 
Khajuraho in mind, or the three-quarters rear 
view of Notre-Dame in Paris, to point out that 
the design imperatives of the mosque exclude 
the full realization, rarely achieved in any type 
of building, of architecture which satisfies 
from all angles. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the founder of the first 
of the five dynasties whose dominion came to 
be known as the Delhi Sultanate, was origin- 
ally a captain and official of the Ghurid kings 
of eastern Afghanistan, and it was at Delhi - 
in name if not always in fact the Muslim 
capital of northern India for more than three 
centuries — that he built the earliest surviving 
Islamic structure in India, the Qutb mosque 
in the old Hindu citadel of Rai Pithaura (or 
Lalkot) [338]. As was almost always the case 
with the earliest Indian mosques, materials 
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from demolished Hindu temples were used - 
richly carved Hindu columns for the galleries, 
and a reversed Jain relief as part of the outer 
wall on the north.4 Later, carved stonework 
was frequently recut. A few years afterwards 
a tall screen was built for the sanctuary (the 
side towards Mecca) with a central arched ele- 
ment nearly twice as high as the flanking 
arches. The Qutb mosque, or what remains of 
it, is of ashlar, i.e. smooth-faced blocks of 
tightly jointed stone, with ogee arches and 
richly carved vegetal decoration alternating 
with verses from the Quran in an ornamental 
Arabic script. Significantly, the arches are of 
corbelled construction, showing that, as in so 
many later cases, indigenous workers were re- 
sponsible, with Hindus probably in the 
majority. 

Beside the mosque rises the great Qutb 
minar, a tower of victory rather than a religious 
structure.* Originally 238 ft (73 m.) high (the 
top part is later), it is without equal in India, 
or indeed anywhere else in the Islamic world 
[339]. It was of four diminishing storeys 
separated by projecting balconies, each stage 
different in section — stellate, with convex 
flutes, or with a combination of the two; the 
round topmost element may represent a 
fourteenth-century rebuilding. The Qutb minar 
is distinguished from all other buildings of its 
type not only by its size but also by its work- 
manship, with bands of richly carved inscrip- 
tions from the Quran and superb stalactite 
bracketing under the balconies. The very first 
Islamic monuments in India, as well as sub- 
sequent buildings, owe a great deal to the 
highly skilled native masons and sculptors, 
with a centuries-old tradition of working in 
stone - witness the contemporary temples of 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, and the fact that most 
Islamic buildings in India, unlike those else- 
where in the world, are of dressed masonry. 

A third structure attributed to Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak is the Arhai-din-ka Jhompra mosque in 
Ajmer, also largely built from the spoils of 
Hindu temples. The use of three super- 
imposed Hindu pillars lends greater height to 
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the galleries and behind the screen. Two other 
perennial themes which make their debut here 
are the medallions in the spandrels of the great 
central arch of the screen, and cusping, as in 
the three arches on either side. The remains 
of two minarets survive on top of the frame of 
the central arch. 

The other most widespread and character- 
istic Indian Islamic monument is the tomb. 
Two survive from the reign of the next ruler, 
Sultan Shams-ud-din I]tutmish. In the first, an 
extension of the Qutb mosque, lies the sultan 
himself. White marble occurs in the elab- 
orately carved surface inside. The squinches 
of the (now fallen) dome are not arched but 
corbelled, in traditional Indian fashion. The 
other tomb, the Sultan Ghari, stands in a walled 
enclosure of grey granite with bastions and 
arcades on two of the inner sides; the small 
mosque sanctuary of the western one presages 
the combination of mosque with tomb of later 
times.® In the now ruined tomb of Balban, the 
true arch is used for the first time. 

The ambitious building projects of the next 
dynasty, the Khaljis, include Siri, the second 
of the seven successive cities on the site of 
Delhi (eight if New Delhi is included) [337]. 
The few surviving Khalji structures include 
the beautiful ‘Alai-Darw4aza, a self-contained 
gateway with a dome, exquisite in the propor- 
tions and the variegated decoration of its 
facade, and a long bridge, most of it still stand- 
ing, below the fortress of Chitor. A character- 
ististic ‘fringe’ of spear-heads or fer-de-lance 
on the under side of the principal arches is 
introduced at this time. Another survival in 
Delhi is the Jama‘at-K hana masjid in the dargah 
(a complex containing both a tomb and a mos- 
que) of Nizam-ud-din Auliya, a famous saint. 

The Tughlugs (1320-1415) have left far 
more of a mark on the capital and on other 
places in India. They built the third, fourth, 
and fifth cities of Delhi, palace-citadels in the 
Islamic manner rather than towns. The mas- 
sive ruins of the third, Tughluqabad, still look 
down on the tomb of its builder, the founder 
of the dynasty, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlug, an aus- 
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terely impressive, fortress-like little monument 
set in a courtyard enclosed by battlements with 
corner bastions rising from an artificial lake 
[340]. White marble is deployed liberally, if 
without much subtlety, in panels and bands. 
The walls have an exaggerated batter. 

Tughluq buildings are generally of rough 
construction, with walls of rubble covered with 
cement. A shortage of skilled craftsmen 
created by the disastrous and short-lived move 
of the capital to Daulatabad, near Aurangabad, 
under Muhammad, the second ruler of the dy- 
nasty and the builder of Jahan-Panah, Delhi’s 
fourth city, may partly account for the plain- 
ness of Tughluq buildings in the old capital, 
largely redeemed by the solid architectonic 
qualities of the style. 

The greatest builder of the dynasty was 
Firiiz-Shah Tughluq. The principalcomponents 
of his ruined palace-citadel along the Jumna 
— Delhi’s fifth city, the Kotla Firiiz Shah, built 
in 1354 - can still be picked out.” Firtiz-Shah 
also built a great many mosques, generally 
raised on an arched substructure. The Khirki 
masjid at Jahan-Panah and the Kalan masjid in 
Shahjahanabad are exceptional in being covered, 
except for four small open quadrangles. In 
other respects their battered walls and tapered 
bastions at the corners and beside the project- 
ing entrances present the typical Tughluq 
fortress-like appearance, and it is indeed in the 
monuments of this dynasty that the essentially 
military nature of Delhi Sultanate rule is most 
manifest. 

The exception is the tomb of Firiz-Shah 
(d. 1388), part of a long range of buildings 
called the Hauz-i-khass. Square on plan, with 
central projections or bays on each side, the 
main structure, topped with merlons, supports 
an octagonal drum for the dome. Fringed 
arches and the typical arch-and-beam - an 
Islamic/Hindu compromise - appear every- 
where. All in all, the tomb of Firiz-Shah is a 
plain building of great dignity, exemplifying 
the Tughlugq style at its best. The mausoleum 
of Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani, a prime minister late 
in the reign, the first of the octagonal tombs 
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340. Delhi, tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq. 1325 


(though in Islamic terms the ground plan is as 
old as the seventh-century Dome of the Rock 
in Jerusalem), is surmounted by an arcaded 
peristyle crowned by a chhayja, i.e. straight- 
sided eaves or a stone awning (cf. chddya). 

The Tughlug dynasty came to an end with 
Timur’s sack of Delhi. The following Sayyids 
and Lodis (1414-1526) concentrated on the 
building of tombs, usually octagonal or square. 
The octagonal ones, which retain the earlier 
external batter by means of buttresses at the 
angles of the arched peristyle, tend to be un- 
impressive through lack of height, owing 
largely to their insufficiently raised domes. 
The latter are uncompromisingly box-like, 
their straight sides divided into as many as 
three storey-like registers. The arch-and-beam 
continues in use, and the ubiquitous chatris of 
later times, little pillared pavilions surmounted 
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by domes, make their first appearance around 
the drum of the dome. The tomb of Sikander 
Lodi (d. 1517) in the Lodi Gardens in Delhi has 
a double dome, long known in the Middle East 
and Iran. 

Sher Shah Sir was the remarkable Afghan 
with a power base in eastern India who drove 
Humayin into exile and took over his dominions. 
He is associated with two buildings of almost 
matchless beauty, all the more «remarkable 
when it had seemed, after the rather modest 
buildings of the Lodis, that the Islamic build- 
ing tradition in North India was near exhaus- 
tion. His tomb at Sasaram, in Bihar, derives, as 
does another fine tomb near by, from the Lodi 
octagonal type, but it is several times larger.® 
Furthermore, it does triumphantly away with 
the two principal weaknesses of its predeces- 
sors — lack of height, and an inadequate or ill 


defined relationship with their surroundings - 
by setting the mausoleum on a stepped base in 
an artificial lake and then within a walled court 
with pavilions at the corners [341]. The octa- 
gonal tomb, with three arches to each side of 
the veranda and chatris above at each angle, 
was topped by a further octagonal storey of 
considerable height, the chatris repeated at the 
base of the dome. Of Chunar sandstone origin- 
ally coloured, this architectural masterpiece is 
a fitting climax to the long tradition of pre- 
Mughal Islamic architecture in India. 

Sher Shah is also responsible for the fortifi- 
cation of the Purana Kila, Delhi’s sixth city, 
upon what tradition holds to be the Indra- 
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prastha of the epics. The sanctum which is all 
that remains of the Kila-i-Kuhna mosque 
within is an equally superb example of Sher 
Shah’s building activity. No sanctum and 
facade in India possesses quite such measured 
dignity allied to perfect taste in the rich but 
restrained decoration, comparable to the 
achievements of Brunelleschi and one or two 
of his contemporaries in European architec- 
ture. From the superb semi-domed mihrab 
and the pillars inset beneath the fringed arches 
to the opus sectile of the arch frames, the fullest 
use is made of truly architectural elements to 
create a strength, beauty, and richness beyond 
anything achieved by the Mughals. 


CHAPTER 31 


THE PROVINCIAL STYLES 


The size and diversity of India are amply re- 
flected in the multiplicity of regional Islamic 
styles.' Broadly speaking, the most interesting 
monuments are to be found in areas previously 
known for temple building, and where local 
and indigenous traditions of masonry and 
stone carving were strongest. No early mos- 
ques or tombs survive in the Panjab, on the 
main path of Islamic conquest, and surpris- 
ingly few in Sind, where the original Arab 
landings took place. Sind remained in close 
cultural contact with Iran: coloured exterior 
tiles, for instance, were first introduced in 
Multan. Paradoxically, it is at the other end of 
the subcontinent, in Bengal, where construc- 
tion was also preponderantly in brick, that the 
earliest important Muslim buildings (apart 
from Delhi’s) are found. The remains of the 
great Adina mosque, a grandiose conception, 
nearly as long as the Great Mosque of Da- 
mascus, date back as far as 1364. The aisles on 
the sides of the courtyard are three bays deep 
except on the west, where there are five, 
formed of abnormally thick square piers. The 
screen has totally disappeared, laying bare an 
extensive central sanctuary with a pointed- 
arch vault. On the end wall, the arch of the 
large mihrab, supported on pilasters, resem- 
bles a Pala prabhavalli; the large bosses above on 
either side are in the form of lotus rosettes. As 
in other early mosques, the pillars are spoils 
from Hindu temples. 

The ‘Eklakhi’ tomb of c.1425 marks the 
beginning of the semi-indigenous style. The 
curved cornices and pavilions with drooping 
roofs are native bamboo structures translated 
into brick, the material of the later temples of 
Bengal. There are turrets at the corners, and 
arched entrances, as many as eleven in the 
Bara Sona masjid at Gaur, all with small domes 
above the internal bays; in the Chhota Sona 


masjid, a typical little Bengali curved-roofed 
building occupies the central position. The 
Bara Sona is completely covered, protection 
against seasonal rainfall. Many of these build- 
ings are faced with monotonous rectangular 
panels, perhaps in imitation of wattle and 
daub; others, like the great Dakhil Darwaza at 
Gaur, are of matchless brickwork, often orna- 
mented with terracotta, attesting to a long tra- 
dition which continued in Hindu temples well 
into the nineteenth century.2 Nowhere in 
India did climate and local conditions as well 
as indigenous building styles affect the de- 
velopment of the mosque as profoundly as in 
Bengal. 

The surviving architecture of Jaunpur, only 
thirty-five miles north-west of Varanasi, con- 
sisting exclusively of mosques, bears many re- 
semblances to that of the Tughluqs who 
founded it, particularly in its rugged virility 
and the taper or batter of its bastions and min- 
arets. Arch-and-beam construction is used, 
and the largest arches are fringed. Following 
Timur’s sack of Delhi, under its exceptionally 
enlightened Sharqi rulers Jaunpur enjoyed a 
brief golden age, taking over from the capital 
as a centre for scholars and writers. It is very 
likely that builders trained in the Tughluq 
style, some of whom we know were Hindus, 
moved here from Delhi.* However the most 
striking and characteristic feature of the Jaun- 
pur style, the towering propylons of the sanc- 
tuary screen with their great recessed arches, 
is entirely original. The propylons consist of 
a huge recessed arch framed by tapering 
square minars, of exceptional bulk and solidity, 
divided into registers. 

The Atala masjid, the earliest and probably 
the finest of the Sharqi buildings, has a much 
smaller pylon on each side of the central one, 
to bridge the gulf between its great height and 
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that of the rest of the mosque [342]. The Jami‘ 
masjid, built some sixty years later, omits the 
smaller pylons. The two wings of the sanctu- 
ary running north and south are exceptional in 
having vaults instead of domes. The central 
arched recess of the Atala masjid is treated in 
a particularly ingenious way, and it must be 
remembered that the central arches of these 
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two mosques are the tallest in India. Never 
less than 11 ft (3.4 m.) deep, the recess features 
a small entrance arch within the larger one, 
each with a beam across it, the latter sur- 
mounted by three rows of arched clerestory 
windows. Although the Jaunpur sanctuary 
screen propylons are unquestionably the most 
striking and original invention of Islamic 
builders in India, their great height points up 
as nowhere else the insoluble problems posed 
by the screen type of west end. In the Atala 
masjid, the dome is visible below the upper- 
most of the clerestory windows, and the rear 
view highlights the two-dimensionality of the 
screen in all its failure to meet the three- 
dimensional requirements of the finest archi- 
tecture.® 

The earliest mosques and tombs in Gujarat 
were built at Anahilwada Patan and in the 
coastal towns of Cambay and Broach. Hindu 
temples were again raided for materials; that 
so many remain standing nonetheless is testi- 
mony to the exceptional vigour of building in 
the area. Another factor is the relative toler- 
ance of Muslim rule, which - together with 
the cultured character of the Ahmad Shahi sul- 
tans - must also have contributed to the su- 
premacy of the Islamic style of Gujarat among 
all the Indian provinces. Here in the fifteenth 
century minarets are used in countless ways to 
emphasize, balance, vary, or decorate the west 
facades. The minaret is a fairly late develop- 
ment in India. At first it was detached from 
the mosque structure and had the primary 
character of a tower of victory (e.g. the Qutb 
minar), although it also provided for the azdn or 
call to prayer.° 

Ahmedabad, founded in 1411 by Ahmad 
Shah I, was eventually to boast upwards of fifty 
mosques of which the finest, the Jami‘ masjid, 
finished in 1423, is perhaps the most aesthet- 
ically satisfying in the whole of India [343]. 
Plainly visible through the central arch of the 
facade, flanked by two beautifully propor- 
tioned fluted minarets (their upper parts un- 
fortunately missing), are tall, slender, closely 
set pillars supporting three storeys of balconies 
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343. Ahmedabad, Jami‘ masjid. 1423 


and platforms. Through a suspended andola 
torana of impeccable Hindu design the colon- 
naded hall is entered, stretching for 210 ft 
(64m.) on either side of the central area, two 
storeys high and partly divided off by perfor- 
ated stone screens. At one end is the zenana, 
set apart for women. Support is by stone 
beams rather than by arches, and yet the 
general effect is one of lightness, recalling the 
contemporary temples of Rajasthan (for instance 
Ranakpur) with their raised halls. Obvious bor- 
rowings from the same source are base mould- 
ings adorned with flame-like descendants of 
the gavaksa, together with sloping seat backs to 
parapets.’ 

The plan of the new city of Ahmedabad 
included, along with the great mosque, a 
palace and a triumphal approach marked by 
the Tin Darwazi, with its three beautifully pro- 
portioned arches separated by thick fluted pi- 


lasters reminiscent of the truncated minars of 
the Jami‘ masjid. Corbelled out over each arch, 
at the base of the flat parapet topped by mer- 
lons, are small roofed balconies similar to those 
at the bases of the sikharas of contemporary 
temples (the Sirya at Ranakpur [185], etc.). 
Late Ahmedabad buildings include the 
palace buildings at Sarkhej, and the screenless 
mosques of Shah Khib Muhammad Chishtiand 
Rani Sipari, the arched or trabeate interiors of 
the sanctuary, with their columns, totally open 
to the court. The minarets - grown more 
slender, almost needle-like, in the Rani Sipart - 
have been moved to each end. The ripest ver- 
sion of the style can be seen at Champanir, a 
new capital built by Sultan Mahmud Begarha 
(1459-1511).8 The outer walls are either but- 
tressed by fluted pilasters, as at the Tin Darwaza, 
or pierced by the same balconies on massed 
brackets as on the frame of the central arch to 


the gibla, which is immediately flanked by two 
very tall slender minarets - a confused and 
crowded arrangement, with the minarets awk- 
wardly placed. The most striking feature of 
this mosque is the dome behind it, raised high 
on a pillared mandapa-like hall. 

At Dhar, and later at Mandi, in western 
Malwa, the former home of the Hindu Paramaras, 
a powerful line of sultans of the fifteenth cen- 
tury onwards has left a rich legacy of mosques, 
tombs, and palaces, primarily of red sandstone, 
often faced with white marble or glazed tiles. 
Many features derive from Tughlug architec- 
ture: platforms or plinths often with an ar- 
caded basement used as a serai, battered walls, 
and the arch (fringed with fer-de-lance) and 
beam arrangement. 


344. Mandi, Jami masjid. Plan 
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Mandi, its extensive fortifications girdling a 
wildly beautiful outcrop of the Vindhyas, criss- 
crossed by ravines, is one of the most romantic 
sites in India. The Jami‘ masjid, approached by 
a long and imposing flight of steps, has a cen- 
tral area surrounded on all sides by arcades of 
eleven arches, opening on to two aisles on the 
eastern side, three on the north and south, and 
five on the west, which contains an equal num- 
ber of minbars [344]. Over each of the bays 
thus formed rise cupolas, a hundred and fifty 
eight in all. Behind the Jami‘ stands the tomb 
of Hoshang, who began the great mosque if he 
did not finish it. The tomb, in a walled en- 
closure and the first in India to be entirely 
faced in white marble, was completed by 
Mahmud I (1436-69). Opposite the mosque 
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he built a great palace complex (the Ashrafi 
Mahall) of which only the basement remains. 
It included a madrasa, or college, and a tower 
of victory.° Still standing are a number of 
markedly individual secular buildings, notably 
the Hindola (Swing) Mahall, an extremely 
original T-shaped structure, its massive and 
exaggeratedly battered walls enclosing an audi- 
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ence chamberas wellas private apartments witha 
zenana. Near by, the Jahaz Mahall (Ship 
Palace, because it is between two small lakes) 
is a delightfully fanciful pleasure dome, with 
bathing halls, arcades, and pavilions. Other 
palaces and pavilions are scattered over the vast 
expanse of Mandi, many associated with the 
romantic memory of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati. 


CHAPTER 32 


THE. DECCAN 


Except for Bijapur, the capitals founded by 
the powerful sultanates who succeeded the 
Tughlugs in the Deccan were also mighty for- 
tresses. Many of their buildings date from the 
seventeenth century, before Aurangzeb’s final 
conquest in 1678. As opposed to northern 
India, Islamic architecture in the Deccan was 
slow to adopt local features, perhaps because 
of its dependence on Delhi and on foreign, i.e. 
Persian, models and techniques. ' 

The Bahmanis were the first, under an official 
of Muhammad Tughlug, to establish an in- 
dependent kingdom. After Muhammad aban- 
doned Daulatabad as his capital, the Bahmanis 
added to its fortifications, making it the most 
elaborate stronghold in India. The inner cita- 
del, a conical hill 600 ft (180 m.) high, was de- 
fended by 150ft (45m.) escarpments and a 
moat hewn out of the solid rock.? The lower 
fortifications are of unequalled ingenuity, and 
it has been suggested that certain elements 
shared with the medieval West may have been 
proposed by Turks or other foreign soldiers 
serving in the armies of the Deccan.* 

The suggestion that the Chand Minar at Dau- 
latabad was built on a Baghdad model seems 
implausible. The Jami‘ masjid, however, com- 
pleted in 1367 outside the first Bahmani capital, 
the almost impregnable Gulbarga, was erected 
by a Persian from a Qazvin family of archi- 
tects. Entirely roofed over, it has wide arches 
with extraordinarily low imposts (the points 
where the arch begins and supporting walls, 
pillars, or pilasters end). The earlier Bahmant 
kings built tombs at Gulbarga in the Tughlug 
style. Later, double tombs appear, rectangular 
on plan and with twin domes, with separate 
burial areas for the ruler and for his family. 

Bidar, to which the Bahmani capital was 
transferred, also a fortress, nevertheless shel- 
tered within its walls palaces with audience 
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halls and hammams (baths with running water), 
many of which show strong contemporary 
Iranian influence while retaining fourteenth- 
century Indo-Muslim traditions of stone 
facing, lime-plaster decoration, and rubble 
masonry. The famous madrasa of Mahmud 
Gawan isa several-storey, partially ruined build- 
ing of wholly Iranian design, with two tall 
minars on the entrance side and semi-octagonal 
projections at the rear. The glazed tiles which 
covered the walls outside were imported by 
sea from Persia.* The later Bahmani tombs have 
raised or stilted domes with a slight constric- 
tion at the base of the dome proper. All the 
Bidar buildings rely heavily on surface decor- 
ation, with liberal use of glazed tiles, some 
actual imports from Persia. 

The founder of the Qutb Shahi dynasty 
(1512-1687) of Golconda, now a deserted city, 
and later Hyderabad, broke away from Bahmani 
rule, as did the ‘Adil Shahis of Bijapur. Both 
capitulated to Aurangzeb in 1687. Golconda 
was a fortress even larger and more impreg- 
nable than Gulbarga or Bidar. The tombs of 
the Qutb Shahis have bulbous domes rising 
from a petalled calyx. A separate ceiling is 
introduced because of the increased height of 
the domes, surrounded outside by fanciful 
pinnacles and imitation battlements. The 
famous Char minar, its name deriving from the 
minarets rising from the four corners, a kind 
of triumphal archway in the centre of Hyder- 
abad, is a dignified and well proportioned 
building. As in so much later Muslim archi- 
tecture in the Deccan, however, the details 
tend to be showy and lacking in substance. 

Bijapur, second to none of the Deccani Sul- 
tanates in the turbulence of its short history, 
nevertheless boasts the greatest abundance and 
the highest standard of Islamic monuments in 
the Deccan, despite the rather uninteresting 
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345. Bijapur, Jami‘ masjid. 1576 


local brown basalt of all its buildings. One very 
early mosque (1320) built before the founda- 
tion of the state utilized Hindu remnants as 
elsewhere, including an entire temple mandapa 
for an entrance gateway. Of the earlier build- 
ings, decorated in stucco and cement, the 
Gagan Mahall (Sky Palace) boasts a tremen- 
dous facade arch, 70 ft (21 m.) wide. Much of 
the construction is wooden, including the four 
massive pillars supporting the upper apart- 
ments (now missing) and the elaborately 
carved window frames. Similar pillars are 
found in the later Athar Mahall, probably de- 
signed as a palace but converted to enshrine 
two hairs of the Prophet. Also among the ear- 
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lier structures is a relatively well-preserved 
‘idgah, a Muslim building used only for certain 
religious occasions and consisting simply of a 
large screen with mihrab and minbar before 
which the faithful assemble to pray, without 
any enclosure. 

The Jami‘ masjid, built by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah in 
1576, was the largest yet erected in the Deccan 
[345] and the most successful creation of the 
Bijapur style, conveying, in Cousens’s phrase, 
an impression of ‘restful massiveness’.’ The 
enclosing walls, usually plain expanses of ma- 
sonry and one of the weakest features of the 
Indian mosque, are here relieved outside by 
an arched gallery with a corridor, echoed 
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346. Bijapur, Gol Gumbaz (mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, died 1656) 


below by a blind arcade. The facade of the 
sanctum has seven arches to a depth of five 
bays rising from piers rather than pillars, a 
feature of the Bijapur style. Below the single 
dome is an open space created by the elimi- 
nation of four piers. The other bays have dom- 
ical ceilings which, like those of the galleries 
around the three sides of the court, do not 
project above the roof, as they do in the Mandu 
Jami‘ masjid and elsewhere. The elaborately 
painted and gilded mihrab is the work of 
Muhammad, a later sultan, who promoted this 
type of decoration, besides lifting the restric- 
tion on human figures in murals (e.g. in the 
Athar Mahall). The mosque, never quite com- 


pleted, unfortunately lacks the two minarets 
which were to have risen at the ends of the 
eastern wall. 

Within the square enclosure of the Ibrahim 
Rauza (a rauza is a tomb with an associated 
mosque) the two structures, of similar size, face 
each other on a platform, with a fountain be- 
tween. Both have prominent chhajjas on closely 
packed brackets, and fretwork merlons or bal- 
ustrades around the dome. The interior of the 
tomb is intricately decorated. The ceiling is a 
flat carved stone, 24 ft (7 m.) square, a tour de 
force made possible by the exceptional tenacity 
of Bijapur mortar which frequently alone holds 
together masonry of an inferior order. The 
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arch spandrels on the fagade of the mosque are 
filled with ornamental Arabic script, freely and 
creatively executed, and painted, with an effect 
very similar, on a larger scale, to contemporary 
Persian manuscript illumination. 

Even the relatively sober twin buildings of 
the Ibrahim Rauza have their corner minarets 
topped with onion domes, and little replicas of 
the parent building appear as pinnacles be- 
tween them, a strange echo of the reduplica- 
tion of Hindu temple architecture, and most 
particularly of subsidiary sikharas clustered 
around the principal one. Some of the latest 
Bijapur monuments are positively theatrical, 
combining flamboyant imagination with insub- 
stantiality. An example is the Mihtar Mahall 
— actually the gateway to a mosque - with its 
over-length straight brackets supporting over- 
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hanging balconies, one or two hung with stone 
chains, virtuoso performances much in favour 
with the Indian stone carver at this time for 
Hindu as well as Muslim buildings. 

In striking contrast is the simplicity and 
virility of the Gol Gumbaz, the mausoleum of 
Sultan Muhammad (died 1656), then the larg- 
est single-chambered building in India, its 
huge dome covering a space vaster than in the 
Pantheon [346]. A cube, with pagoda-like min- 
arets rising from ground level at the corners, 
its proportions are perfect. Great restraint is 
exercised in the chhajja, with a clerestory above, 
and in the ring of lotus-like petals at the base 
of the dome. Further evidence of the astonish- 
ing technical expertise of the Bijapur builders 
is the unequalled system of waterworks, with 
deep underground conduits. 


CHAPTER 33 


THE MUGHAL PERIOD 


Humiayiin’s mausoleum in Delhi (c. 1565), raised 
largely by the unremitting efforts of a devoted 
widow, inaugurates the Mughal tradition, de- 
rived from their Persian heritage, of building 
tombs in vast formal gardens with important 
entrance buildings [347]. The tomb itself also 
owes much to contemporary Persia. Set on a 


i 


vations, a failing unknown elsewhere in 
Mughal architecture: perhaps they are incom- 
plete. 

Akbar was responsible for the monumental 
dressed stone ramparts of the fort at Agra and 
its bastioned Delhi gate. Of the earlier Mughal 
palace buildings there and at Lahore and Al- 
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347. Delhi, mausoleum of Humayun. c. 1565 


vast high podium containing rooms, it is a fore- 
taste of the Taj Mahall, with its great central 
bayed arch, flanking wings with arches of the 
same kind, its raised dome and its chatris. Only 
the tall minarets are missing, and the facing is 
of red sandstone. Humayiin’s tomb is highly suc- 
cessful, which cannot be said either of Akbar’s 
at Sikandra, between Agra and Mathura, or of 
Jahangir’s just outside Lahore, both on a grand 
scale but marred by eccentricities in their ele- 


lahabad nothing remains, for they were all re- 
placed by the white marble structures of Shah 
Jahan, with the notable exception of the Jahangiri 
Mahall at Agra.! Of red sandstone, like all 
Akbar’s buildings, it is a reflection of the em- 
peror’s wide-ranging genius and bears the hall- 
marks of his style, much less Persianized than 
that of his successors and preferring trabeate 
to arcuate construction, with markedly Hindu 
brackets and corbelling. 
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Akbar’s chief architectural monument, how- 
ever, is the new and soon deserted ‘city’ of 
Fathpur Sikri, near Agra, built about 1571. 
Most of its structures bear Akbar’s general 
stamp, their diversity shedding light on the 
origin and nature of his style. Rich in ‘Hindu’ 
elements, they nevertheless have affinities with 
not one but several regions of India, which 
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dwellings remain. There are no streets, simply 
terraces with individual buildings - the 
Mughal conception of a palace - whose origin- 
ality and diversity provide the main interest. 
Some of them are two-storeyed, again in con- 
trast to the palaces of Shah Jahan. The largest 
is ‘Jodh Bai’s palace’, a series of apartments 
with Gujarati features such as an andola torana 


348. Fathpur Sikri, ‘House of Birbal the Prime Minister’ (northern haram sara). 1572 


must have been Akbar’s intention and have 
nothing to do with a lack of workers trained 
in Islamic or Mughal styles, for Agra is not 
far from Delhi, with its four-hundred-year-old 
tradition of Islamic building. What is more, 
the important mosque and (later) Buland 
Darwaza, are in the early Mughal style as we 
know it from Humayin’s tomb at Delhi. 

The Fathpur Sikri visited by tourists today 
is a palace with a very large mosque rather 
than a city.* Unlike earlier palaces, it is not 
inside a citadel. No traces of lower-class 


and what are surely udgamas above some of 
the niches. The ‘House of Miriam’ is remin- 
iscent of the wooden architecture of the Pan- 
jab. Wide-spreading chhajjas on elaborate 
brackets abound, particularly in the ‘House of 
Birbal the Prime Minister’ [348], where the 
informed can see, struggling to emerge from 
the conventions of Islam, the Hindu origins of 
the animal and vegetal forms on which the 
corbels and brackets as well as the gavaksas 
below the pillars are based. The Diwan-i- 
Khass (Hall of Private Audience) is unique in 


349. Fathpur Sikri, Buland Darwaza. ¢. 1571 


that the capital of the central pillar widens out 
to create a small platform, where the emperor 
is imagined to have sat, with ‘bridges’ radiat- 
ing out.? 

The Jami‘ masjid at Fathpur Sikri is one of 
the largest in the country, on a conventional 
plan, with gateways in the middle of the three 
sides of the court. The interior of the sanctu- 
ary is Akbar’s finest. The later Buland (high 
or lofty) Darwaza of c. 1571 is the most splendid 
of all such gateways to mosque or tomb, but 
it dwarfs the general ensemble [349].* In the 
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small white marble tomb of Salim Chisti in the 
courtyard is a wealth of perforated screens and 
exaggeratedly serpentine brackets. 

Jahangir, a man of great taste and cultivation 
with a lively interest in the world about him, 
appears to have been more interested in laying 
out gardens than in erecting buildings, a dis- 
position in which the relative failure of Akbar’s 
tomb, for which he was largely responsible, 
may have confirmed him. His own mausoleum 
was largely the work of his redoubtable con- 
sort, Nir Mahall Begum. The exquisite tomb 
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_ 350 (opposite). Delhi, Red Fort. 1639-48. Plan 
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351 (below). Delhi, Red Fort, Diwan-i-Khass, hall of private audience. c. 1645 
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of her father, I‘timad-ud-Dawla, at Agra of 
1626 is the one notable building of the reign, 
supremely elegant in its formal garden with 
four squat minarets at the corners. The 
curved-cornice ‘Bengali’ roof of the central 
pavilion, and the use for the first time of pietra 
dura inlay with semi-precious stones, herald 
the style which was to follow.° 

Before turning to some of the other build- 
ings of Shah Jahan’s reign, the age of marble 
and the climax of the Mughal style, we must 
consider three important mosques in red sand- 
stone relieved with marble: the one in Agra, 
the Jami‘ masjid in Delhi, the largest in India, 
and the Badshahi in Lahore (actually built by 
Aurangzeb). The finest is the Delhi mosque, 
with a theatrical beauty all its own, which can 
for once be viewed with satisfaction from every 
angle; in contrast, Agra is dumpy and Lahore 
deficient in imagination. The glazed tiling on 
one of the Lahore fort gateways is the ultimate 
product of a long tradition originating in 
Iran.° 

The palace buildings of Shah Jahan at 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Agra are mostly of 
white marble, occasionally simulated in plas- 
ter, with gilding and mirror inlay. They are 
essentially open one-storey pavilions, the roofs 
spotted with wide chhajjas and chatris. The pil- 
lars inside are sometimes rectangular but more 
often tapering or baluster-shaped, often with 
foliated bases. The carving, like all the decora- 
tion, is discreet and chaste. All the arches are 
cusped. Domes, reserved almost exclusively 
for mosques and tombs, are the raised bulbous 
onions beloved of Mughal architecture in 
India, quite different from the shapes current 
at the Iranian courts. The only concessions to 
native tradition are the ‘Bengali’ roofs of cer- 
tain small buildings and pavilions and the 
canopies of jharokas, the audience thrones so 
familiar from Mughal paintings of the emperor 
in durbar. 

In an identical style are the buildings in 
Shah Jahan’s new palace in the Red Fort 
(Shahjahanabad), the great citadel which is 
Delhi’s seventh city [337].’ Shah Jahan’s palaces 
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vary little from Lahore to Agra, exceptional 
witness to an architectural style totally identi- 
fied with a monarchy. The palace buildings in 
the Red Fort are in a unique second enclosure, 
surrounded by gardens [350]. Through the 
marble pavilions marvellously sited on the 
battlements along the Yamuna (Jumna) [351] 
run the waters of the Nahr-i Bihisht (River of 
Paradise), cascading at one point down a marble 
waterfall (in the Rang Mahall) and rising again 
from marble lotus rosettes encircled by pietra 
dura inlay (most of it unfortunately missing). 
The perforated marble screens which divided 
the pavilions into separate apartments have 
also largely disappeared, although the famous 
‘Scales of Justice’ screen remains. 

The Taj Mahall at Agra, built by Shah Jahan 
for his favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahall (Chosen 
of the Palace), is indisputably the greatest 
building of his reign and indeed of the whole 
Mughal period [352]. Entering through a 
large gateway, the visitor first sees the tomb at 
the end of a long garden watered by a wide 
canal interrupted by a fountain with large 
square basins. The mausoleum itself, 
dramatically sited on a bluff overlooking the 
Yamuni, is faced on either side by two identical 
buildings, one a mosque, the other a jawab or 
‘answer without religious significance. With 
its central arch, deeply embayed like the 
smaller superimposed arches in the wings, the 
two large chatris balancing the raised dome on 
each side, and the high blind-arched plinth, 
the Taj brings together all the themes of 
Mughal architecture to form a superbly pro- 
portioned and balanced whole. The marble 
work is magnificent, saved by certain touches 
from any hint of banality. Exceptionally, the 
four minarets at the corners of the podium, 
perfectly placed, are rusticated, and their little 
domes are not bulbous. Participation by Euro- 
pean architects is utter myth: no building 
could be more purely Mughal in style and 
conception. Basing himself in part on the cal- 
ligraphically inscribed Quranic verses which 
form an important part of the decoration of 
this as well as other Muslim monuments, 


352. Agra, Taj Mahall. 1634 


Begley has endeavoured to show, moreover, 
that the whole complex consciously embodies 
major Islamic religious and symbolic themes.? 
However this may be, he has exposed as the 
sentimental nonsense it is the commonly held 
view that the Taj represents heartbroken de- 
votion. 

The exquisite small Moti masjid in the Red 
Fort is the most successful of Aurangzeb’s 
buildings. The rapid decline which set in dur- 
ing his reign is typified by the mausoleum of 
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his wife, Rabi ‘a Daurani, at Aurangabad, mo- 
delled on the Taj Mahall, but little more than 
half its size. Offshoots of the Mughal style, 
often interesting buildings, take the form 
largely of palaces. The only pre-Mughal - and 
indeed Hindu - palace to have survived intact 
is Mansingh Tomar’s of c.1500 in Gwalior, 
commented upon by Babur. The great palaces 
of Rajasthan, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, 
Udaipur, Amber [187] - all eighteenth-century 
— have the usual Mughal engrailed arches, 
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loggias on carved brackets, chatris, some with 
curved cornices, and perforated stone screens 
or lattices. In plan they tend to be inchoate. 
Similar smaller and sometimes later buildings 
can be found as far east as Dhaka. More 
uniform and symmetrical are the Bundela 
structures at Orccha and Datia, near Jhansi. 
Planned and built as palaces, divorced from 
citadels and in the case of Datia from any 
defensive function, they are closer to the Euro- 
pean conception, being multi-storeyed and 
confined to four walls. In the south, Chandra- 
giri, near Renigunta, combines Mughal 


elements with, on the roof, vimana-like towers 
instead of chatris. In the north, the nawabs, 
later kings, of Oudh erected in Lucknow a 
series of extravagant buildings, among them 
the Great Imambara and the Rimt (Turkish) 
Darwaza, in a tawdry post-Mughal style, with 
a surfeit of plaster decoration. With the 
mock-Palladian La Martiniere, still used as the 
boys’ school for which it was intended, Euro- 
pean influence becomes intrusive, as in the 
Chatar Manzil and some of the other early- 
nineteenth-century palaces and mansions of 
Lucknow. !° 


PART EIGHT 


SRI LANKA 


CHAPTER 34 


BUDDHISM PRESERVED 


Sri Lanka, known for a time as Ceylon (a 
corruption of Sinhala in colonial times), is an 
island state roughly the size of Ireland. The 
adjective Sinhalese still has cultural and his- 
torical validity, at least for the dominant sector 
of the population, for it is the name of their 
language and recalls both their ancient origins 
and the national emblem, the lion (Sanskrit 
simha).! Less than thirty miles from India at its 
closest point, Sri Lanka is nonetheless an an- 
cient and distinct cultural entity. It is the only 
country in south and south-east Asia to have 
remained predominantly Buddhist since the 
days of Asoka, and Buddhism has been the 
principal influence on its culture, its art, and 
its architecture. The high rainfall in the centre 
and south of this well-favoured land has en- 
dowed it with plentiful forests for timber, thus 
playing a determining role in its architecture. 
Moreover Sri Lanka’s strategic location on 
Asian sea routes has profoundly affected its 
history.2 From Roman times it has been open 
to influences from the West, suffering 
grievously from the most predatory aspects of 
European colonization - Portuguese, Dutch, 
and finally British.* It was the first country on 
the subcontinent to come completely under 
foreign rule when in 1815 the British abolished 
the last vestige of Sri Lankan sovereignty, the 
little kingdom of Kandy. 

In the long historical perspective, however, 
the influence of India has been immeasurably 
greater. The Sihalas, the ancestors of the mod- 
ern Sinhalese, arrived from India in the sixth 


or fifth century B.c.* Buddhism was brought 
to the island by Mahinda, a son of Asoka; later, 
Andhra was to provide the initial stimulus for 
sculpture in stone as well as the iconography 
and style for Sri Lanka’s greatest sculptural 
achievement, the noble early standing Bud- 
dhas. Later still, in the later Anuradhapura 
period (c.459-c.993), sculpture is closely 
linked to developments in Tamilnadu and, to 
a lesser extent, the Deccan. During Sri 
Lanka’s long history, moreover, whenever in- 
ternecine disputes and the fragmentation of 
power caused the island’s will to national sov- 
ereignty to flag, it became a prey to Tamil 
invasions and even to brief periods of total 
annexation. There remains today a large Tamil 
Hindu population, concentrated chiefly in the 
arid north. In the gathering gloom of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries Sri Lanka was 
subjected to invasion and coercion by lands as 
distant as Orissa, South East Asia, and even 
China. It is therefore all the more remarkable 
that it has clung so tenaciously to its distinc- 
tive and ancient but continually evolving cul- 
tural heritage. 

It is in the north-central region, the old 
Rajarata, with its vast ancient irrigation works 
that most of Sri Lanka’s monuments are con- 
centrated, particularly in the old capitals of 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva and in the re- 
latively flat land near the southern coasts, the 
area of highest rainfall [353]. Rohana in the 
south-east, so often the springboard for a re- 
naissance of national power, is also particularly 
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rich in ancient remains.* Giant stiipas, some of 
them unexcavated and unrestored and dating 
back to the early days of Buddhism, vast mon- 
astic complexes of entirely indigenous charac- 
ter, the remains of palaces of equally original 
type, and stone sculpture, not as abundant as 
in many regions of India but generally of very 
high quality, are the chief artistic glories of Sri 
Lanka. A century and more of unremitting 
labour have resulted in the documentation, 
clearing, and restoration of most of the im- 
portant sites,° and the archaeological and his- 
torical study of Sri Lanka has also benefited 
immensely from the existence of chronicles, the 
Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa for ancient times, 
and later the CilavamSa. A serious drawback for 
the art historian, however, is the almost total 
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lack of inscribed, let alone dated, stone sculp- 
ture. Until the extensive use of brick in the 
Polonnaruva period (c. 1055-c. 1270), the em- 
ployment of perishable material, mostly wood, 
for all but the bases and pillars of ancient 
buildings has meant the utter disappearance of 
all the walls, upper storeys, and superstruc- 
tures of countless edifices, secular as well as 
monastic, making it all but impossible to vis- 
ualize them as buildings.’ 

Following on a Late and perhaps Middle 
Stone Age, the Iron Age culture of Sri Lanka 
is related to that of South India and the Dec- 
can, although the cists are not as large or the 
burial urns as elaborate.* It may have contin- 
ued well into the historical period, which be- 
gins with the arrival of Buddhism. Already, 


354. Anuradhapura, Thuparama. Founded third century B.c. Air view 
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however, there seem to have been some Brah- 
manical and even Jain elements, which would 
account for the importance to this day of cer- 
tain Hindu divinities: Iévara (Siva), Skanda, 
GaneSa, and Kali, as well as the Vedic gods 
Varuna (Upulvan) and Yama (Saman), hon- 
oured on Adam’s Peak. The shrine of Skanda 
Kumara at Kataragama in the south-east still 
attracts a great popular devotion from Bud- 
dhists as well as Hindus, all apparently de- 
scended from this ancient substratum rather 
than from later South Indian infiltration.” The 
earliest artefacts of the historical period, as in 
South India, are Brahmi inscriptions on the rock 
shelters of Buddhist monks. The reign of the 
first great king, Devanampiya Tissa (c. 250-210 
B.C.), saw the reception of Mahinda and the 
establishment of the first Buddhist community 
at Mihintale as well as the foundation of the 
Mahavihara and Thiparama [354], with the first 
sttipa (Sinhalese dagaba, Sanskrit dhatugarbha) 
at Anuradhapura. A succession of kings, their 
line interrupted by Tamil interregnums, saw 
Anuradhapura confirmed as the national and 
religious capital and the foundation there first 
of the Abhayagiri monastery and then of the 
Jetavana (third century).'° The sacred relic of 
the Tooth (of the Buddha), to become the pal- 
ladium of Sri Lanka, was brought from Kalinga 
in the fourth century. A cutting of the bodhi 
tree had long since arrived, the harbinger of 
the cult of relics which was to become im- 
portant to Buddhism in Sri Lanka. 

The Sri Lankan dagaba rests on a triple- 
ringed or terraced base at the foot of the 
hemispherical dome (Sanskrit anda). The pro- 
jections at the four corners, vahalkadas in Sin- 
halese, in association with ayaka pillars, prove 
close early links with Andhra. A square harmika 
was surmounted by a single parasol and later 
by the familiar flat-topped cone of impacted 
umbrellas. A hole through the centre, and in 
some cases an actual stone shaft, provides the 
most literal evidence for the stiipa as support 
for the axis mundi.'' Beneath the stipas was 
buried a foundation deposit (Sinhalese yantra- 
gala) consisting of a stone with square com- 


partments filled with objects including small 
bronze figures of the Guardians of the Quar- 
ters.!? 

The oldest of the extant stupas at 
Anuradhapura is the Thiparama, of Mahin- 
da’s time; according to the chronicles, the 
Rajamahavihara at Mihintale (Sinhalese Mi- 
hinduseya) was erected over the ashes of the 
great missionary. At first of modest size, the 
Thiparama wasalready very large by the reign of — 
King Dutthagimani (c. 161-137 B.C.). By the 
first century A.D. it was covered by a wooden 
dome (now completely renovated), a prototype 
of the later cetiyaghara (Sinhalese vatadagé).'* 
Probably to be assigned to the same king is 
the considerably restored Mahathipa, known as 
the Ruvanveliseya, the most famous dagaba in 
Sri Lanka, with a diameter of 295 ft (gom.) 
[355]. The Abhayagiri dagaba, of the reign of 
King Vatagamani (c. 89-77 B.C.), is even larger, 
while King Mahasena’s Jetavana dagaba, the 
largest of all, is over 393 ft (120 m.) high, with 
a diameter at the base of some 377 ft (115 m.). 
Both remain untouched since the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. A stupa at Tissamaharama in 
Rohana, the Yatala vihara, may date from as 
early as the second or first century B.C. 

The earliest indigenous stone sculpture, in 
a late Satavahana style, as much Konkani as 
from Andhra, consists of reliefs on steles and 
pillars associated with the vahalkadas of early 
stipas at Anuradhapura, at nearby Mihintale, 
and at Tissamaharama.'* In the early Andhra 
style, and hence possibly earlier, are two im- 
ports, fragments of sculptured slabs showing 
Buddhist scenes, one of which may date back 
to the first century A.p.'5 Large circular cock- 
ades worn centrally on the headdress both of 
a detached Bodhisattva head from the 
Thuparama, now in the Colombo Museum, and 
of a relief figure from the Abhayagiri vihara 
resemble the cockades on some Mathura and 
eastern Malwa sculpture dating from the third 
to the early fifth century.'® The eyes of the 
Thiparama head are hollowed out for shallow 
inlays, a feature peculiar to Sinhalese stone 
Bodhisattvas and Buddhas. The stone used is 


355. Anuradhapura, Ruvanveliseya dagaba. Founded second century B.C. 
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356. Standing Buddha. 
Third/fourth century A.D. Limestone. 
Anuradhapura Museum 


always gneiss (granite), or crystalline limestone 
(dolomite), which turns blackish from expo- 
sure to the elements and is virtually the sole 
medium until the end of the Anuradhapura 
period (c. 993). 

The Sinhalese sculptural genius found its 
supreme expression in the first figures in the 
round, the great standing Buddhas, sometimes 
as much as 8ft (2.5m.) high, of the third or 
fourth century [356].!7 Earlier images men- 
tioned in the chronicles do not appear to have 
survived. The massive proportions and some- 
what archaic rigidity of these Buddhas, with- 
out halos or attendant figures, lend them an 
austere majesty undreamed of by the plasti- 
cally rather wobbly Andhra Buddhas from 
which they derive.'* They wear their robes 
like carapaces, and make the later standing 
Buddhas of Mathura and Sarnath appear slightly 
effete. So successful was their general formu- 
lation that they remain the unique type of Sin- 
halese standing Buddha for a thousand years; 
only details change as Gupta influence, 
mediated through the later Andhra style, led to 
a regularization of the pleats of the robe into 
evenly and closely spaced parallel ridges, a 
gradual slimming of the body, and the emerg- 
ence, through the robe, of the top of the lower 
garment (antaravasaka) and the swelling of the 
flesh above it. The right shoulder remains 
bare, the right hand held shoulder-high in 
abhaya, the palm turned inwards at various 
angles; the left, equally high, holds the outer 
edge of the samghati, drawn up across the body 
from the great horizontal roll at the bottom 
which was inherited from Andhra. Below it the 
lower garment appears. The end of the samghati 
then falls vertically down from the upholding 
hand, enclosing the body on that side with a 
projecting ridge. 

The rock-cut colossus at Avukana, 46 ft 
(14m.) high, with its flame-shaped finial 
(Strasphota) on the usnisa and stylized face can- 
not be earlier than the eighth century [357], 
while the thirteenth-century rock-cut sculp- 
tures of the Gal vihara at Polonnaruva give 
a clear indication of the style of this late 
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period. The Gupta-influenced Buddhas at 
Anuradhapura and Medigiriya of the three or 
four centuries following the appearance of the 
earliest Buddhas, restrained in modelling and 
without extraneous features, are extremely dif- 


ficult to date, partly because they may have 
been transferred to the dated monastic site 
where they are today from an earlier building, 
and even to Polonnaruva. That they, as well 
as the sitting Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, are 


358. Anuradhapura, outer circular road, seated Buddha. Eighth century, first half 


so few in number lends credibility to this 
hypothesis, already suggested by stylistic 
anomalies. Only one iconographic variant is 
known during all these centuries: a rock-cut 
standing Buddha with arms folded across his 
chest at the Gal vihara.'° 

The seated Buddha likewise appears in only 
one pose until modern times, the legs in 
padmiasana, the hands in the lap in the dhyana 
(or samadhi) mudra; similarly, he is devoid of 
halo or ornament until the advent of the 
sirasphota, and the right shoulder is undraped. 
The position of the legs is common to South 
India and the Deccan; elsewhere, the image is 
usually in vajrasana, the left foot tucked up on 
to the right thigh. It owes less to the early 
Andhra tradition, where the right hand is 
usually raised in abhaya. The earliest 
examples, which closely resemble certain 
figures at Mamallapuram, are now not con- 
sidered to date from before the sixth or sev- 
enth century.2° In the integrity of their 
modelling, and of a graver serenity of 
countenance, the earliest of these seated Bud- 
dhas represent the other great achievement of 
Sinhalese sculpture [358]. 

The Buddhism of Sri Lanka, basically 
Theravada, ‘the religion of the Elders’ (popu- 
larly but incorrectly called the Hinayana, or 
‘Lesser Vehicle’), incorporated for much of its 
artistic history a great deal of Mahayana doctrine 
and practice.2! This meant the cult of Bodhi- 
sattvas, both male and female, and the creation 
of images of these great Beings. Male Bodhi- 
sattvas - sometimes only the heads - have been 
found in some numbers, but unfortunately the 
arms of the free-standing figures are invariably 
missing from above the elbows, which has led 
to identification problems and to the almost 
certainly erroneous belief that many of them 
represented kings.”? Fortunately, several 
rock-cut colossi are intact, their hands in vi- 
tarka, perhaps a gesture of argumentation, 
kataka, the ‘ring’ gesture, or double kataka, 
proper to Bodhisattvas, and it can be assumed 
that the free-standing figures made the same 
gestures. What are then taken to be Bodhi- 
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sattva images fall into two distinct types. There 
are rock-cut, and hence intact, versions of 
both: the so-called ‘Leper King’ or Kustaraja, 
and one of the standing figures at Buduruve- 


gala [359]. 


359. Buduruvegala, rock-cut Buddha. 
Eighth/ninth century 
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The first type is in princely dress, with a 
double or triple katisitra (girdle) sometimes 
with a makara or sirmha mukha clasp, lateral 
bows, sash-ends falling down on either side, 
and a jewelled mukuta, often with side-pieces: 
a formula familiar, in varying degrees of com- 
plexity, from Early Western Calukya sculpture 
and in Tamilnadu throughout the Pallava and 
Cola periods. These somewhat stereotyped 
figures stood in samapada. Their eyes are al- 
ways hollowed out for inlays, and they often 
have a small siras cakra at the back of the head, 
as in many South Indian bronzes, except that 
they have a tenon for affixing a larger Siras 
cakra. The figures are found at Polonnaruva, 
Medigiriya, Situlpavuva, Budugalge, and Tissa- 
maharama; detached heads are in the museum 
at Anuradhapura. Probably the oldest is the 
so-called Dutthagamani image, datable to 
c. 600.73 The identification of these Bodhisatt- 
vas as AvalokiteSvara in ‘princely guise’ remains 
uncertain.?* 

The second type of Bodhisattva is more 
readily identified as Avalokitesvara, this time as 
an ascetic.”5 He wears a distinctive type of jata 
mukuta consisting of coils and loops of hair, 
and a long dhoti.2® Some of the detached 
heads have a Dhyani Buddha (Amitabha) on the 
front of the headdress and one or more rosettes 
below.?”7 Where the arms remain intact, as at 
Buduruvegala, both hands are in a version of 
kataka.2* At least three of these figures, in- 
cluding the one at Situlpavuva [360], have what 
may be a lion’s skin wrapped round their 
loins,?? doubtless in keeping with a Mahayana 
tendency to equate Siva and Avalokite$vara 
(Siva-LokeSvara).5° The finestis unquestionably 
the Situlpavuva Bodhisattva, with its proud and 
noble head and the supreme assurance and 
sobriety of its modelling.*! Affinities with 
sculpture at Mamallapuram suggest a seventh- 
century date. 


360. Situlpavuva, 
standing Bodhisattva. c. 700 


361. Isurumuni, elephant relief 


From the later Anuradhapura period (c. 495- 
c. 993) onwards the Sinhalese produced impor- 
tant rock-cut sculptures, some on a gigantic 
scale. Of these the elephants sporting among 
lotuses in a bath (Sinhalese pokuna) near the 
Tisaveva lake at Isurumuni are the most beau- 
tiful, instinct with the understanding of animal 
behaviour so prevalent in Indian - and per- 
haps most of all Pallava - sculpture [361]. The 
excellent figure of a man seated in a character- 
istic pose with a horse’s head beside him has 
been somewhat overwhelmed by scholarly 
attention and by the record number of identi- 
fications proposed.3? The stiff and lumpy 
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‘Kustarajagala’ or ‘Leper King? at Veligama of 
the tenth or eleventh century, about roft 
(3m.) high, now known by the four Dhyani 
Buddhas in its mukuta to be the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra, associated with later Mahayana, 
is the most detailed Bodhisattva in princely 
costume.?3 The giant Buddha at Sasseruva, at 
12ft (nearly 4m.) slightly smaller than its 
counterpart at Avukana, is far closer to the 
older free-standing Buddhas and probably ear- 
lier in date, although the division of the hair- 
line into two arcs meeting in a joint is a late 
feature. The group at Buduruvegala including 
the giant Buddha about 43 ft (13 m.) high is 
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crude provincial work, unusual in Sri Lanka 
but partly unfinished. The figures, in part still 
covered with the original stucco, include 
women, unknown elsewhere on the island ex- 
cept for the two beautiful unidentified free- 


362. Polonnaruva, Potgul vihara, sage 
(popularly thought to be Parakramabahu I). 
Perhaps mid thirteenth century 


standing fragments of unknown provenance 
now in the Anuradhapura Museum.** A giant 
fallen Buddha at Maligavela is in the process 
of being raised. The large rock-cut figures at 
Polonnaruva of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries include a Parinirvana Buddha and 
a seated Buddha with a Deccani-style throne- 
back at the Gal vihara, and the well-known 
standing figure holding a book, long thought 
to represent Parakramabahu I, at the Potgul 
vihara [362].?° 

The damaged seated bronze Buddha from 
Badulla, probably of the fifth century and now 
in the Colombo Museum, ranks with the finest 
early bronzes of the subcontinent. Unique 
among Sri Lankan seated Buddhas, his hands, 
like those of later Bodhisattvas, are in the vi- 
tarka and kataka mudras, the latter holding a 
lotus. The result is a liveliness remote from 
the deep repose of images whose hands are in 
the position of meditation. A number of small 
bronzes, largely of male and female Bodhisatt- 
vas, most of them seated in lalitasana or maha- 
rajalilasana, and some with four arms, testify 
to the extent of Mahayanist devotion.2° The 
famous Tara (called Pattint Devi), originally 
gilded, has a most commanding presence, but 
the exaggeratedly square haunches are ana- 
tomically disturbing and the sculptor has 
somewhat lost control of the legs [363]. Aes- 
thetically more satisfying is the seated Tara 
from Kurunegala, almost a companion piece.*? 
Both originally had the Dhyani Buddhas in a 
niche in the front of the crown. 

The Buddhist monasteries of Sri Lanka are 
of a princely type foreign to North India and 
South-East Asia. Instead of the large unitary 
vihara, its cells and image-houses part of an 
enclosure wall and opening on to an interior 
court containing stlipas or shrines, there are a 
number of individual buildings, quite densely 
packed, and none - except for the stiipas and, 
later, the image-houses - of any great size.38 
In the early Anuradhapura period (c. 250 B.c.— 
c.A.D. 459) the residential units (Sinhalese 
parivenas), halls of assembly and instruction, 
sttipas, and image-houses were grouped rather 
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363. Pattini Devi (Tara) from eastern Sri Lanka. 
Seventh/eighth century. Gilt bronze. 
London, British Museum 


haphazardly round a large central stiipa (Maha 
vihara, Abhayagiri vihara, etc., at Anura- 
dhapura). Except for the stiipas, nothing of all 
this remains but bases, steps, and pillars, 
largely — even at the great early monasteries - 
of the later Anuradhapura period. Square or 
rectangular ground plans are the rule for the 
image-houses (Pali patimaghara; Sinhalese pi- 
limage), bodhigharas (hypaethral shrines enclos- 
ing a bodhi-tree), dsanagharas (built to house a 
Buddha throne and later superseded by the 
patimaghara), uposathagharas (halls of observ- 
ances), upatthdnasalas (assembly halls), and the 
general-purpose pasdda [364].°° A square, im- 
penetrable shrine has been postulated, with 
seated Buddhas outside facing the four quar- 
ters.4° Until the great brick image-houses of 
the Polonnaruva period (c. 1055-c. 1270), how- 
ever, the most impressive structure in size and 
architectural importance must have been the 
vatadagé, a circular building housing a large 
stiipa, its conical roof supported by at least one 
ring of pillars;*! at the Thiiparama there are four 
concentric rings, of the later Anuradhapura 
period, however ancient the stupa itself.4? The 
stiipa is surrounded by a vedika in the Medigi- 
riya vatadagé, by a screen wall at Tiriyaya and 
Polonnaruva, confirming the close affinity of 
the vatadagé with the circular Hindu shrines of 
Kerala. 

In the later Anuradhapura period, smaller 
monasteries were laid out according to precise 
and symmetrical plans quite unlike any others 
elsewhere. The pabbata (Sanskrit parvata, a 
mountain) viharas, not usually built on moun- 
tain peaks but rather associated with wilder- 
ness dwellings, are to be found on the outskirts 
of Anuradhapura.** Their relation to the Dhar- 
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364. Anuradhapura, Thiparama, 
Monastery B, pasada, 
showing position of moonstone 


marucika sect and the Abhayagiri vihara, the 
seedbed of Mahayana in Sri Lanka, has been 
challenged.** In a typical pabbata vihara (e.g. 
the Vijayarama), the focal element is the ‘sacred 
quadrangle’, a large raised terrace or rectangu- 
lar walled enclosure with, each in its quarter, 
a stlipa, a bodhighara, an image-house, and an 
uposathaghara, the first two almost always on 
the south. Kutis*® are grouped around it, often 
symmetrically. The whole was surrounded by 
moats, an enclosing wall, or both. This dis- 
position could be altered according to the ter- 
rain, but the four main elements were always 
present, each in its quadrant. The paricadyatana 
parivena, its four kiitis forming a quincunx with 
the central rectangular pasada - the most typical 
grouping of this particular set of monastic 
buildings in the large viharas of Anuradhapura 
- is another unique Ceylonese creation; so are 
the padhanaghara parivenas, first thought to be 


little palace-buildings, where two rectangular 
sections are linked by a relatively narrow 
bridge. Unique to some of the pabbata viharas 
are the flat urinal stones, carved with the same 
rich sobriety as the moonstones (see below).*® 

The platforms - along with some rough- 
hewn pillars, generally all that remain of the 
extensive monasteries - were usually of brick 
faced in stone, the mouldings, particularly at 
Anuradhapura, classically beautiful and meticu- 
lously executed. Accessories, also in stone, in- 
clude the characteristic moonstones — semicir- 
cular projections at the bottom of the steps*7 
- of which some of the Later Anuradhapura 
period, also flawlessly executed and of great 
purity of design, are among the most beautiful 
low reliefs of the subcontinent [365]. Balus- 
trades flanking the steps up to the platforms 
have copings issuing from the mouths of mak- 
aras or elephants and occasionally reliefs on 
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365. Anuradhapura, ‘Queen’s Pavilion’, moonstone, partial view. Eighth/ninth century 


their outer faces. They terminate in the so- 
called guardstones, carved with purnaghatas, 
vases overflowing [with vegetation], to begin 
with, then with polycephalous nagas, and finally 
with dwarf figures called bahiravas (actually 
the sankhanidhi and padmanidhi of entrances in 
Tamilnadu), or with the better known anthro- 
pomorphic nagarajas, ina style very closely akin 
to eleventh- or twelfth-century Cola work 
[366].4® The capitals of the so-called “Trident 
temple’ near the Thuparama in the form of 
vajras (stylized thunderbolts) are wholly excep- 


tional:*? otherwise there is only one type. Also 
unique to Sinhalese monasteries is the altar in 
the form of a lotus on a convoluted stem 
[367].°° 

Between the Early and the Late Anura- 
dhapura periods civil war and Tamil in- 
cursions were perennial. The outstanding 
event was the accession of the usurper Kassapa 
(c. 477-95) who made the great boulder-moun- 
tain of Sigiriya into a fortress-cum-palace for 
a god-king, transforming the earlier settlement 
at the base into a fortified enclosure with a 
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366. Anuradhapura, Abhayagiri monastery, 
Ratnaprasada (Hall of Observances), 

stair guardian or ‘guardstone’ with nagarajas. 
Eighth/ninth century. Limestone 


lake and pleasure-garden.5'! The rock face of 
the gallery leading to the summit was painted 
in tempera with the famous apsarases, in a 
style related to the contemporary frescoes at 
Ajanta [368].°? Wall paintings in a late classical 
manner of jataka stories and of the life of the 
Buddha survive in the Tivanka pilimage at 
Polonnaruva. The scenes inside many image- 
houses of the Kandyan period (sixteenth to 
nineteenth centuries), particularly at Kelade- 
niya,°? exemplify modern Buddhist trends in 
Sri Lanka. 

South Indian influence was naturally strong 
under the dominance of the Colas around 
1000. From this period dates the Siva Devale 


367. Flower altar from Anuradhapura. 
Eighth/ninth century. Limestone. 
Colombo Museum 


No. 2 at Polonnaruva. A small Cola temple, it 
is, like No. 1, a couple of centuries later, one 
of the very few all-stone buildings of ancient 
times on the island.5+ From this period date 
a large number of Hindu images, a few in 
stone but most of them bronzes. Some of them 
are imports from Tamilnadu, but the large 
majority are the work of local craftsmen. A 
seated Buddha of this period, from Tantri- 
malai in the north, has the characteristic 
Karnataka throne-back.*5 

The remains of the ancient Lohapasada 
(Brazen Palace) have been identified at 
Anuradhapura.** According to the chronicles it 
was nine storeys high. The palace at Panduwas 


Sa ia 


Sigiriya, painting in the gallery. E d of the fifth century 
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Nuwara, built by Parakramabahu I (c. 1153-86) 
while still only a local ruler, was enclosed 
within a brick-walled citadel with a single en- 
trance. Large terracotta plaques bearing ele- 
phants and other motifs have been found 
there. It includes a large Temple of the Tooth 
(Daladagé). Far largeris Parakramabahu’s palace 
at Polonnaruva, with its double enclosure 
walls, large open forecourt, hypostyle hall, and 
two very large rooms in a brick edifice with 
massive walls, largely ruined but still rising to 
three storeys. The inner enclosure is sur- 
rounded by a gallery of interconnecting rooms 
open to the outside. The magnificently sited 
palace at Yapahuva, largely of stone in a thir- 
teenth/fourteenth-century South Indian style, 
includes a monumental staircase leading up to 
a structural gateway [369]. 


Parakramabahu I unified the kingdom as well 
as reconciling the contending sects of the Maha- 
vihara, restored buildings at Anuradhapura 
and Mihintale, and repaired and extended vast 
irrigation systems. He made Polonnaruva his 
capital, undertaking there the last great archi- 
tectural projects in Sri Lanka. Brick is intro- 
duced on a grand scale in the three great 
patimagharas, with their barrel-vaults, internal 
staircases leading to three or four upper 
storeys, and copious stucco decoration.*’? The 
smallest and probably the oldest of the three 
is the Thiiparama, with a seated Buddha. The 
Lanka Tilaka (with magnificent great fluted pi- 
lasters at the entrance) [370] and the Tivanka 
both have huge standing Buddhas of brick fin- 
ished in stucco. The finest external stucco is 
on the Tivanka pilimage, with Bodhisattvas and 


369. Yapahuva, gateway and monumental stairway, from the side. Thirteenth century 
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370. Polonnaruva, Lanka Tilaka. Twelfth century, third quarter 
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371. Polonnaruva, Tivanka pilimage, reconstruction. 
Twelfth century, second half 
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372. Polonnaruva. Twelfth century, second half. Plan of buildings 
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373. Polonnaruva, Nissamkalata mandapa. Twelfth century, last quarter 


multi-storey miniature shrines in the late 
Dravida mode probably imitating the now miss- 
ing superstructures of these buildings [371]. 
In spite of this, on plan and structurally these 
great works are indigenous creations, owing 
nothing to South India. 

At Polonnaruva [372], as at Medigiriya, the 
vatadagé has seated Buddhas at the cardinal 
points.** Exceptionally, they have smooth 
hair, and the pleats of the robe are not indi- 
cated. The sanctum of the Temple of the 
Tooth (Sinhalese Atadagé) was preceded by a 
mandapa-like structure of which only the base 
and the columns - some of them elaborately 
carved, a rarity in Sri Lanka - remain. The 
sacred relic was housed in the upper wooden 
storeys.5? The lotus-stem columns of the Nis- 
samkalata mandapa, dated to the reign of the 
king of that name (c. 1187-96) by a Tamil in- 


scription, perhaps represent the last flowering 
of the stone-cutter’s creativity in Sri Lanka 
[373]. The Sat Mahall, on a square plan with 
six receding storeys, remains unexplained.°° 
After the Polonnaruva period, capitals mig- 
rated and national integrity declined. But the 
final emergence of the Kandy kingdom saw a 
return to purely indigenous structures, for in- 
stance the Palace and Temple of the Tooth at 
Kandy.°! A great ivory-carving tradition must 
have existed earlier, but examples are known 
only from the Kandy period, notably the 
splendid presentation caskets and cabinets 
which reached Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Combs, daggers, and 
other artefacts reflect the superb craftsmanship 
and classical purity of design of decorative 
carving in Sri Lanka from the Later 
Anuradhapura period onwards. °? 
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NEPAL 


CHAPTER 35 


A NATIONAL SYNCRETISM 


If Nepal did not exist it would, to embroider 
on Voltaire, be well-nigh impossible to invent, 
superabundantly endowed as it is with the 
fruits of fifteen hundred years of artistic crea- 
tion and a wealth of cultural, social, political, 
and even geographical paradoxes.' As far as its 
artistic and to a large extent its cultural history 
is concerned, Nepal consists of the valley of 
Kathmandu, an area of less than 200 square 
miles (about 300 square km.) which it is not 
difficult to walk across in a day, together with 
a few towns and sites on the valley’s rim 
[374].? Yet even in comparatively recent times 
(i.e. the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries) this 
astonishingly small area housed three indepen- 
dent city-kingdoms. At one time, c. 1100, what 
is now the old quarter of the present-day 
capital of Kathmandu actually accommodated 
three separate self-governing micro-states.°* 
The exiguity of the valley, its Newar popula- 
tion racially and culturally distinct from most 
of the rest of the country and with a language 
of its own, together with relative freedom from 
invasion, have all contributed to the develop- 
ment of Nepal’s distinctive culture.* 

Two factors have had a decisive impact. 
The first is that here alone among the coun- 
tries in which it has flourished (including, of 
course, India) Buddhism continues to thrive 
side by side with Hinduism. The second is 
that centuries-long isolation, allied to a very 
strong sense of cultural identity, have meant 
that in many areas time has virtually stood still 
for the past four hundred years or so, SO that 


art flourishes in the living context in which it 
was created. Many people still inhabit or use 
the old rest-houses, monasteries, temples, 
palaces, and - most often - private dwellings, 
all fine buildings of brick and wood often 
partly sheathed in splendidly worked metal. 
Very different is the situation in India and Sri 
Lanka, where little traditional secular architec- 
ture has survived, except for a few pockets 
mainly in western India: elsewhere, apart from 
palaces, Rajput and Late Mughal echoes are all 
that linger. 

It is not surprising that the first Western 
students of Nepal believed that they had found 
a living fragment of pre-Muslim India which 
would provide the answers to many vexing 
questions about the subcontinent in ancient 
times, and particularly its secular architec- 
ture.’ However architecture in Nepal, as in 
most of the sub-Himialayas, was out of the main 
stream, and most of its buildings (though 
many no doubt follow pre-existing ones) date 
from after the fifteenth century. Nevertheless, 
the country remains unique in its fifteen- 
hundred-year-old heritage, nourished at vir- 
tually a single source — India - in conditions 
of near-total political independence. 

The blurring of distinctions between Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, accepted enthusiasti- 
cally by an exceptionally tolerant people, was 
the result chiefly of the increasing sway over 
both faiths of tantric beliefs and _practices.° 
Moreover certain divinities and cults took on 
national significance, not only in terms of ter- 
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ritorial extent but in the consciousness of the 
people. The king (or kings, under the three 
kingdoms) saw himself as closely associated 
with a god (the present kings of Nepal are 
considered avatars of Visnu), which conferred 
on him not divinity but legitimacy. Hence the 
duplication and even triplication of shrines in 
the three main cities and the existence, even 
in such a small area, of surrogate tirthas (holy 
places) and the almost unprecedented resiting 
of some of the most monumental images. Im- 
portant finally in the religion of the valley is 
the cult of plain stones, often representing the 
Matrkas. 

A few sculptures of the early Lichchavi 
period (300-850),” generally in very poor con- 
dition, with close affinities to late Kusana work 
at Mathura or early Gupta remains in the west- 
ern Uttar Pradesh include a pair of Haritis either 
in a squatting or in a pralambapada pose, and 
a standing Bodhisattva.* These links with 
western rather than eastern India are con- 
firmed by the discovery of numerous Kusana 
coins and the fact that the Saka era was used in 
the valley until the early seventh century. The 
affinities of the two ‘royal’ statues are more 
obscure.? The earliest dated inscription (464) 
at Cangui Narayana belongs to the Lichchavi king 
Manadeva, and the earliest dated sculpture 
(467) is the famous Visnu Vikranta in a small 
lone tombstone-sized shrine at Tilganga (Deo 
Patan), disappointingly small but iconograph- 
ically remarkably developed.'® It is difficult to 
believe, moreover, that the ekamukhalinga at 
Mrgasthali (Deo Patan), in the purest late 
Gupta style, is later than the mid sixth cen- 
tury."! 

The greatest achievement of Nepali art, 
probably slightly later and already in a more 
distinctive style, is a small group of monumen- 
tal sculptures associated with kings whose 
names end in -gupta, notably one Visnugupta 
(c.640) who challenged Lichchavi rule in the 
area.'? Water, so important to the valley (wit- 
ness the many public fountains), is a theme of 
all of them, quite literally, for they were in- 
stalled (and remain) in tanks. Great serpent 


375. Kathmandu, Hanuman Dhoka palace, 
Kaliya Damana. Seventh century 


coils also bulk large. In the Kaliya Damana in 
the Hanuman Dhoka palace in Kathmandu, 
the serpent-demon’s human torso and head 
rise from a veritable mountain of coils as he is 
belaboured by the little Krsna standing on his 
shoulder and head [375]. The god, neither 
baby nor yet quite adolescent, is naturalisti- 
cally rendered in full onslaught.'? In his 
small-featured, typically Nepali face signs of 
cruelty have been detected.'* Two other 
sculptures, one over 21ft (6m.) long at 
Budhanilakantha, the other at Balaju, are again 
totally original Nepali conceptions of the 
Visnu Anantasayana theme.!* The god lies flat, 
his legs crossed, bedded on the great coils of 
the serpent half submerged in the waters of 
the tank [376]. The characteristic face has an 
aquiline nose, a sharply defined chin, a pouting 
lower lip, and rather fleshy jowls [377]. The 
crown is trilobed, with kirttimukhas. A third 
such figure, in the Hanuman Dhoka, not yet 
properly examined, is probably of the same 
period.'® It has long been associated with 


376 and 377. 
Bidhanilakantha, Visnu Jalasayana, 
with detail. 642 


Pratapa Malla (1641-74), who brought the 
Kaliya Damana to the palace, and the chroni- 
cles unequivocally state that it was an old 
JalaSayana from a nearby site which the king 
installed in the Hanuman Dhoka. To this 
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group must be added the huge standing Visnu, 
some 12ft (4m.) tall, with his two sons as 
ayudhapirusas, in the Ramachandra temple at 
Pasupati (Deo Patan).'” 

Another great Lichchavi work, at Cangu 
Narayana, is the first complete example of the 
characteristic Nepali Garuda, on one knee, 
wearing his wings like a cape [378]. Such im- 
ages usually crown a pillar. We cannot tell 
whether or not this one represents King Man- 
adeva, beside whose inscription of 464 it was 
found, but there can be no doubt that it is a 
portrait, for the sympathetic moustached face 
is totally different from any other in the whole 
of Nepali sculpture. All these images, includ- 
ing the fine Varaha at Dhumvarahi, are of course 
Vaisnava, in spite of Nepal’s predominantly 
Saiva affiliation.'® Towards the end of the Lich- 
chavi period, a number of standing Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas strongly reflect the influence 
of Sarnath.'? 

The valley counts numerous large and im- 
portant stiipas, of which small stone votive ver- 
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378. Cangii Narayana, Garuda. 
Sixth/seventh century 


sions, locally known as Ashok caityas, strew 
many of the viharas. Some with Buddhas seated 
back to back round a column recall catur- 
mukha lingas, but most have high, square bases 
in two registers, the directional Buddhas seated 
on each side above, the Bodhisattvas standing 
below. Later the domes become more elon- 
gated, with a straight portion. 

The oldest stiipas are believed to be the four 
situated at the cardinal points at Patan, the 
most Buddhist of the three principal valley 
towns (the others being Kathmandu and Bhat- 
gaon or Bharatpur). These sttipas have low 
domes of the type associated with Asoka, 
although no evidence of such extreme an- 
tiquity has been found; but then Nepalese like 


Sri Lankan stiipas remain unexcavated. A 
square harmika and a variety of pinnacles sur- 
mount the Patan buildings. The Svayambhu, 
on a hillock just west of Kathmandu, dedicated 
to the five Tathdgatas (Buddhas), is the main 
shrine of Nepali Buddhism [379]. The four 
Dhyani Buddhas stand one at each of the car- 
dinal points, with the fifth, Vairocana, between 
east and south high on the harmika. Between 
them are five goddesses, their spiritual con- 
sorts. The pinnacle has thirteen gilded metal 
rings and a crowning parasol. A gilded bronze 
vajra five feet long stands on the top of the 
hill, where numerous chapels surrounding the 
stiipa give a foretaste of the metal architectural 
ornament for which the valley is famous. The 
steps leading up to them are flanked by pairs 
of horses, lions, elephants, peacocks, and 
garudas, the vehicles of the Tathagatas. The 
stipa on the adjoining hill dedicated to the 
Bodhisattva Mafjusri is one of the national 
shrines of Nepal, for Manjusri is identified with 
Sarasvati and consequently worshipped by 
Hindus as well as Buddhists. 

The great stupa at Bodhnath is largely a Ti- - 
betan preserve, for it lies on the trade-route 
which was the principal access from the Indian 
plains to Tibet until the easier route through 
Kalimpong superseded it in the nineteenth 
century.*° Instead of the four directional Bud- 
dhas, 108 little images of Amitabha are set into 
the base of the dome which, as in all these 
sttipas, is low, and less than a hemisphere. The 
pairs of eyes painted later on the harmikas of 
most of the great stupas signify the ‘all-seeing 
eyes of Buddhahood’.?! 

The thousand years from the close of the 
Lichchavi period, ¢.750, to the advent of 
Gurkha rule in 1767-8 is usually divided into 
a post-Lichchavi (or Thakuri) phase, much of 
it still obscure, and the period of the Mallas 
of the three kingdoms, commencing in 1480 
with Yaksa Malla, which saw the construction 
of almost all the valley’s extant buildings. 
Much stone sculpture and many bronzes sur- 
vive from the post-Lichchavi period, when 
eastern India became the principal stylistic 
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379. Kathmandu, 
¥ Svayambhu stipa 
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source, except for painting. Pala influence, plurality of the valley's little centres of power. 
however, appears to be less than is usually It was about this time, after the raid of 
assumed, for Nepal had firmly established its Shams-ud-din Ilyas, that King Sthithimalla 
own style of sculpture. Late in the fifteenth instituted a brahmanization of aii ie 
century, the division into the three kingdoms which coincided with the final eclipse o 
was formalized, consolidating to an extent the Buddhism in India. 
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Until the eighteenth century - when 
Chinese influence started to permeate Tibetan, 
and to a certain extent Nepalese, art - Newari 
craftsmen and artists played a determining role 
in Tibet, at least in the central region around 
Lhasa, in the fields of painting, the decoration 
of monasteries, and metalwork. As long as 
Buddhism still flourished in eastern India, 
Nepal acted in part as a channel for Indian 
influence, but eventually it was to Newar art, 
often produced by resident Newari artists, that 
Tibet was indebted for a great deal of its ar- 
tistic tradition. Except for the masterpieces of 
the seventh century, it would be quite wrong 
to class Nepalese sculpture as a regional 
variation of Indian art; its peculiar fluency, 
charm, and elegance derive from a racial 
character that is totally distinct.”? 

In the post-Lichchavi period a favourite 
among Nepalese sculptors was Garudasana, 
that is Visnu seated on Garuda, a partially 
anthropomorphized bird. The first represen- 
tation, in the sanctum of the Cangii Narayana 
temple and unseen by any art historian,”? is 
probably of c.500, roughly the date of the 
image from eastern India in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. A fine ninth-century example, 
also at Canga Narayana, has the four-armed 
Visnu seated majestically in pralambapada upon 
a squatting anthropomorphic Garuda whose 
outstretched, slightly raised arms encompass 
the lower part of the god [380]. The monu- 
mental ground consists of the swirling stylized 
tail-feathers of the man-bird.2* Nowhere has 
a more generous setting been devised for 
Visnu, with its superb balance between the 
plain surface of the curved bowl formed by 
Garuda’s arms and the rounded outline of the 
ground behind the god’s torso, head, and halo. 
As always in Nepal, Garuda has the head of 
an adolescent, and Visnu holds the conch hori- 
zontally. 


380. Cangi Narayana, Visnu Garudasana. 
Ninth century 
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By the ninth century, haloes in Nepal have 
become oval, usually, like the whole stele, with 
a pearl and flame border.?° The persistence of 
spiral armlets and of a fondness for rustication 
of the bases, together with constant repetition 
of ancient themes and poses and even details 
of costume, makes the dating of Nepalese 
sculpture between the eighth and the thir- 
teenth centuries a daunting task.?® It is 
nonetheless a capacity for pastiche that has 
maintained almost to this day a semblance, at 
least, of vitality in Nepalese sculpture, rescuing 
it from the total degeneracy common in 
India.27 The heroic panels become more 
densely peopled, but psychological relation- 
ships falter, as a comparison between the latest 
of the known Vikranta images, from Pharping 
and probably of the thirteenth century [381], 
with the image dated 467 makes very clear.”* 
The fine ninth-century ViSvaripa Visnu at 
Cangii Narayana is overcrowded, even taking 
into account the complex iconography of this 
type, and the organization of the multifarious 
elements is somewhat simplistic.?° 

After the Lichchavi period, Visnu appears 
most commonly standing in samapada, flanked 
on one side by Laksmi, on the other by 
Garuda, who occasionally appears in this posi- 
tion in western India but never in the east. It 
has been proposed that this icon represents the 
para, or highest, aspect of Visnu.*° A version 
exists from as late as 1695.°! Stone Siiryas are 
very frequent, and caturmukha lingas recur 
throughout the valley. The oldest for which 
there are any references, installed in the 
Pagupatinatha temple at Deo Patan, or its im- 
mediate predecessor, was destroyed by the 
Muslim invaders, but its fourteenth-century 
replacement is said to be based on the original. 
As in Kashmir, the torso of the god, or at least 
two hands, is represented on all four sides of 
the lingas, as well as the head. The predomi- 
nance of this niskala (abstract) form of Siva and 
the paucity of other Saivite icons may be due to 
the dominance of the Pasupatas in the forma- 
tion of Nepali Saivism.*? The only anthropo- 
morphic (sakala, literally ‘having parts’) Saiva 
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381. Pharping, Visnu Vikranta. Probably thirteenth century 


icon of any currency is Uma-Mahesvara, Uma 
sitting on the lap of Siva or cuddling up to him, 
a Kalachuri creation endlessly reproduced in 
Nepal until modern times.** 

Nepali sculpture at times recalls and even 
foreshadows Pala sculpture,** although there 
are no pierced grounds. As a rule, however, 
forms are smoother and more lissom, and 
muscles are unknown. Nepali sculpture retains 
its individuality in part through a subtly dif- 
ferent placing of sashes and ornaments. Until 
the twelfth century, bhangas are relatively re- 


strained. Thereafter, in metal sculpture, jewel- 
lery and ornament are less adornments of the 
flesh than important subjects in their own 
right. After the twelfth century vitality and 
originality are rare in stone but not - inex- 
plicably - in metal, perhaps in part due to the 
introduction of tantric themes, which were 
largely confined to bronzes. 

In 1278 Aneko and sixty Nepalese crafts- 
men were sent to Tibet and thence to China 
to the court of Kublai Khan, witness to the 
high esteem in which Nepalese metalwork was 


held. The earliest surviving securely datable 
“ bronze of importance was donated by a nun 
from Lalitpur (Patan) in 591.*° Nearly indistin- 
guishable in style from the rare contemporary 
bronze Buddhas from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
it may indeed have been an Indian import. 
The robust plasticity of the fine tenth- and 
eleventh-century Visvaripa Visnu now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Tara in 
the British Museum [382] also parallels con- 
temporary Indian sculpture.*° Nepali bronzes, 
like Tibetan ones, often lack surrounds 
(prabhavallis), either by design or by accident 
of loss. From now on, the images are often 
gilded. 

The superb seated Avalokitesvara from the 
Golden vihara in Patan, probably of the four- 
teenth century, is an example of Nepalese 
sculpture pursuing its own development 
[383].37 The infinite suavity of modelling, the 
gentleness and calm of the seated pose, as- 
sociated with yoga, and the beauty of the face 
are far remote from anything Indian, whether 
contemporary or later. This image is one of 
the high points of bronze sculpture in Nepal, 
to be rivalled only by a few pieces of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, among them 
some of the many Indras wearing mitre- 
shaped crowns and seated in rajalilasana, often 
without a base. 

Nepal has always had a penchant for re- 
poussé. A sheath for a Garudasana Visnu was 
made in 607,°* and a fine gilt bronze plaque 
of a standing Visnu with a richly worked back- 
ground, now in the Los Angeles County 
Museum, is dated 983.°° In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, if not earlier, repousse 
images in the round appear, some as large as 
the eighteenth-century Tara in San Francisco.*° 
Edges are sharper, angles more pronounced, 
and there is a certain stylization, of the breasts, 
for example [384]. Here, as in the many 
architectural applications of repousse work, 
the Nepalese craftsman makes metal - and to 
a much lesser extent wood - appear, in Percy 
Brown’s phrase, more tensile than it really 
is.41 In the later bronzes, jewellery is picked 
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382. Tara. 
Eleventh/thirteenth century. Bronze. 
London, British Museum 


out with small cabochon semi-precious stones 
(paste in modern examples). 

Closely allied in style to the large gilt-metal 
seated portraits of later Malla kings set on top 
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383. Patan, Golden vihara, seated Avalokitesvara. Probably thirteenth century. Bronze 
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384. ‘White’ Tara. Probably eighteenth century. Copper repousseé gilded. 
San Francisco, Asian Art Museum, Avery Brundage Collection 
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385. Bhatgaon, 
King Bhupatindra Malla (1696-1722). 
Copper repousse gilded 


of pillars in front of temples or the entrances 
to palaces [385] are the countless votive or 
donor couples, often inscribed and dated. 

The traditional architecture of the valley - 
whether private dwellings, special communal 
buildings (satta/s), palaces, monasteries, or the 
several kinds of shrines - is of brick and tim- 
ber, with sloping tile roofs.*7 The more elab- 
orate buildings may use metal, usually copper, 
for finials, to cover roofs, as repoussé cladding 
for wooden reliefs, or — particularly beautifully 
- on the spouts of public fountains. Silver is 
exceptional, a particularly munificent offering 
to the god. Wooden pillars, intricately carved 
door and window surrounds, and elaborately 
patterned lattices for windows and balconies 
are plentiful.4* Ground plans are usually 
square, the buildings, once entered from the 
street, grouped around a courtyard. Caityas 
(stipas) and ‘pagoda’ temples occupy similar 
courtyards or stand detached in the streets or 
on the great durbar squares upon which the 
palaces face. The typical Newar scene is 
urban, the houses joined together, with paved 
streets and courtyards. Abundant wood-cary- 
ing, together with the Newar fondness for rais- 
ing buildings on wooden pillars, for screened 
balconies, and for building to two and three 
storeys, all contribute to the picturesqueness 
of the valley towns, unexampled elsewhere on 
the subcontinent.** 

Newar architecture uses not only the same 
materials but the same methods of construc- 
tion for all types of building. Here there is a 
striking and instructive parallel with the en- 
tirely wooden structures of early Indian archi- 
tecture, otherwise known only from the reliefs 
and rock-cut caves. The forms and methods of 
construction may be very different, although 
verandas and wood lattice-work are common 
to both, and there is the same homogeneity 
between secular and sacred architecture. Even 
the decoration of Newar buildings, closely 
associated with or determined by structural 
features, is essentially the same throughout, 
varying only according to the building’s im- 
portance and, secondarily, with religious or 
iconographic demands. 


386 and 387. Kathmandu, 


Jagannatha dega, side portal and detail of west facade. 


Seventeenth century 


The most common feature of Nepalese 
buildings after the tiled pitched roof is the 
wooden door or window lintel, and sometimes 
the sill as well, set into a brick wall and pro- 
jecting far beyond the jambs. In its most ex- 
aggerated form it is responsible for the extra- 
ordinary wing-like appearance of the doorways 
of major temples [386 and 387].** The struts 
(tundlas) carved with standing figures and their 
vehicles or supporters extending from the 
cornices to the ends of the overhanging eaves, 
so arresting in Newar temples, were originally 
intended to support the overhang of the heavy 
tile roof, often lined with clay.*® 
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A fascinating thing about Nepalese architec- 
ture is that it is possible to identify ancient 
themes of Indian doorways and gateways in 
buildings no more than two or three hundred 
years old.*7 The projecting lintel can be traced 
back to Kusana times, and it is standard in 
Gupta temples. The side panels, however dis- 
guised by oblique stylized outlines, plainly 
originate in the positions occupied by the river 
goddesses in the Gupta period, and frequently 
bear female figures today. Some motifs on the 
lintels and jambs of doorways, like the beam 
ends in the form of lions’ heads, can be traced 
back to Gandhara or to Gupta temples in India 
proper. The zigzag round the innermost part 
of the door-frame, observed on a number of 
Gupta temples as well as at Ajanta but surviv- 
ing only briefly thereafter in eastern India, is 
plainly recognizable on the doorways of many 
‘pagoda’ temples [386]. The difference is that 
the form is never anything but trapezoidal.*® 
The ‘alternating triangle’ motif of the Gupta 
and post-Gupta period can be identified on at 
least one temple doorway.*? The brackets or 
struts carved as human figures (at first yaksis) 
go back to Safici. Except for the last, all these 
motifs had vanished in India by c. rooo. Of all 
the wood-carved forms of Nepal, the finest are 
unquestionably the early tunalas, probably of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, in the 
form of yaksis [388]. With the exception of a 
carved wooden figure found at Dhaka in Bang- 
ladesh, they are without peer in the wood- 
carving of the subcontinent.*° Later tunala 
figures are usually many-armed tantric divini- 
ties, the arms added separately. 

The most common public buildings in the 
valley are the dharmasalas, called satta/s in 
Nepal, from Sanskrit sattra (almshouse).*! 
They range from simple wayside shelters to 
the three-storeyed Kasthamandapa, the largest 
and (though much restored) the oldest building 


388. Panauti, Indresvara Mahadeva, 
high-relief wooden tunala in the form of a yaksi 
or Salabhanjika with a parrot. 

Late thirteenth century 


389. Kathmandu, Kasthamandapa. ¢c. 1100 


in Nepal in traditional style, probably dating 
from c.1100 [389]. It has given its name to 
Kathmandu. The simplest type, in Nepali pati 
(Newari phale or phalaca), is nearly always rect- 
angular and consists of a platform and a two- 
or four-sided pitched tiled roof raised on pil- 
lars. There is usually a back wall, except when 
the pati is built into a house. The mandapa is 
a particular kind of sattal, always completely 
unwalled and almost always square. Mandapas 
usually have only one storey and belong to the 
village or town, not the wayside. 

The sattal proper, usually of more than one 
storey, ‘caters to a more permanent occupa- 
tion’, although still the preserve of the wan- 
derer; fixed communities preferred the mon- 
astery, Buddhist (vihdra) or Hindu (matha).°? 
Sattals may have as many as four storeys, the 


, 
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upper ones plentifully supplied with pillars. 
The ground floor usually incorporates a shrine, 
and sometimes even shops. This elasticity of 
use, and its importance in determining what 
the building is considered to be, is well ex- 
emplified by the Dattatreya, built by Yaksa 
Malla (1428-82) in Bhatgaon, his capital, as a 
sattal but later converted into a temple.** 
Viharas (Newari bahd or bahi) are of two 
storeys, sometimes higher over the shrine.°* 
Centred on a courtyard, unlike Newari houses 
they have few windows on the outside walls. 
Entrance is usually by an ornamental doorway 
opposite the main shrine, of Sakyamuni for ex- 
ample, or AvalokiteSvara, guarded by Sariputra 
and Mudgalyana, with another above it for a 
tantric Vajrayana deity. The tunalas are 
generally carved with the Dhyani Buddhas, 
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390. Panauti, Indresvara Mahadeva, carved wooden tympanum. Late thirteenth century 


many-armed, crowned, and identified by their 
vahanas. There is always at least one caitya 
(sttipa) in the courtyard (sometimes a pagoda- 
type shrine), a pit for the sacred fire, and a 
mandala with Vairocana at the centre and the 
Tathagatas at the cardinal points.5> Few vihara 
buildings are as old as the fourteenth century, 
and most date from the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth.*° 

In Nepal the gods of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism are sheltered in many a different 


fashion or not at all. Besides temples, they are 
worshipped at pithas (open-air shrines), in 
sattals and monasteries, and occasionally in 
private houses. The type of building depends 
largely on the nature of the deity and of the 
worship conducted there. It is usually a matter 
of adapting domestic types: the d@gama-ché, the 
private temples of clans or associations, are 
very much like private houses and so are the 
temples of the Matrkas (sometimes worshipped 
in the form of unshaped stones), which are 
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Kathmandu, Jagannatha dega. Seventeenth century 
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almost always rectangular. In the sattal at 
Bhatgaon the Matrka shrines are at the cardinal 
and intercardinal points, with Tripurasundari at 
the centre, according to a mandala which de- 
termines the religious geography of the town 
and even the names of its various quarters.°*7” 
A mark of sacredness is the tympanum (some- 
what misleadingly called a torana), a large 
panel of wood or wood sheathed in metal, 
usually with tantric deities in relief between 
addorsed makaras [390]. Above is a garuda or 
a kirttimukha, and then a ringed, horn-like pro- 
jection, a stylized form of the parasols above 
the caityas.*® 

Most impressive, highly specialized, and in- 
triguing are the so-called ‘pagoda’ temples 
(Newari dya-ga or dega) [391]. As their popu- 
lar name implies, they have analogues else- 
where, the closest the pitched-roof temples of 
Himachal Pradesh. The earliest surviving dega 
are the shrine of Pasupatinatha, the supreme 
deity of the valley, at Deo Patan (second half 
of the fourteenth century),°? and perhaps the 
Indresvara at Panauti, just beyond the valley 
(1294?). They spring up fully evolved, and 
modifications in later versions, some as late as 
the nineteenth century,°° can easily be recog- 
nized as developments from the earliest type. 
The dega, on low platforms at first, are square 
sarvatobhadrika temples (i.e. with entrances on 
all four sides), of brick and timber, like all 
Newari buildings, with an internal circumam- 
bulatory passage and an inner shrine-room or 
garbhagrha also open on all four sides. Above 
is an empty shrine-room. The brick walls of 
the dega are structurally essential.°! The sil- 
houette of sloping overhanging roofs, receding 
in size, is common in other sorts of buildings, 
too.°? The earliest of the dega appear to have 
had only two roofs; a third was sometimes 
added later. As is the case with all the more 
elaborate Newari buildings, the roofs have 
metal horn-like or bird-like elements at the 
bottom corners, giving them an additional 
‘Chinese’ upturned look. The building is al- 
ways crowned by a gilt metal finial which is 
shaped like a stiipa. 


Tunalas extending from cornice to roof-end 
at an angle of 45 degrees are indispensable. 
There are six to a side on the lowest part of 
the Indresvara, with griffins or sardulas at the 
corners, to a total of twenty-eight. They in- 
clude a couple of Matrkas, a number of yaksas 
and yaksis [388], and, oddly enough, the 
Pandavas and members of their entourage.°? 
The numbers of tunalas decrease as the build- 
ing rises. Entry is usually through three door- 
ways close together, the central one with a 
torana above, within an extremely intricately 
carved surround with a cornice and separating 
pillars. On the sides, tying the doorways into 
the brickwork, is an upper bracket with river 
goddesses, and a lower projection with a styl- 
ized and highly stylish oblique line to its upper 
edge, all carved in relief with deities and other 
figures [386, 387, 391]. The result is the most 
intricate, and artistic, bonding of wood to 
brick ever devised. The elaboration of the 
doorways is in marked contrast to the com- 
pletely plain - not to say mean - aspect of the 
circumambulatory passage and _ sanctum. 
Mandapas are completely foreign to the dega - 
one result of their multi-directional orientation, 
for, in spite of their external decoration, they 
are in essence simple mandalas. 

The two earliest surviving dega are Saiva and 
enshrine caturmukhalingas. The early Narayana 
temples at Patan (1564), the Jagannatha at Kath- 
mandu, and the Dvarkanatha at Bhatgaon have 
the same plan, with sarvatobhadrika images. 
The caturvytihas (emanatory forms of Visnu 
according to the Paficaratra doctrine) are repre- 
sented on the four sides, the Narayana invisible 
in the centre of the image.** The famous Cangi 
Narayana temple is a foundation of the fifth cen- 
tury or earlier, but no surviving building dates 
from before the eighteenth century. If the 
original temple enshrined a Garudasana Visnu, 
as appears probable, it could not have been 
multi-directionally oriented.°5 Some of the 
later dega are not, and on occasion the cir- 
cumambulatory passage is divided into 
shrine-rooms. The platforms acquire more 
steps, sometimes as many as seven, as at 


y Taleju in Kathmandu, the largest of the dega, 
constructed in 1576. Roofs are added, or dega 
are built with as many as five receding roofs, 
like the KumbheSvara in northern Patan, or the 
better known if less impressive Nyatapola at 
Bhatgaon on its artificial mound. 

In spite of much speculation, we still do not 
know the origin of the dega, or what kind of 
a temple it is. The best we can do is to note, 
for example, that superimposed sloping roofs 
occur in regions of high snow- or rainfall in 
many parts of the world, from Kerala to Nor- 
way; that Gupta temples have no mandapas, 
and some have inner circumambulatory pas- 
sages and upper shrine-rooms;°® and _ that 
multidirectional shrines accord with ancient 
Indian traditions and persist until the six- 
teenth century, notably in Rajasthan and Ker- 
alacH 

Masonry temples in a Nepali version of 
contemporary North Indian styles appear 
occasionally from the seventeenth century 
onwards. They bow to the national predilection 
for pillared halls, in the form of peristyles. 
Sikharas tend to culminate in stiipa-like features. 
Secular building was resumed in the mid 
nineteenth century, at first in Late Mughal 
or Rajput styles, but turning later to European 
models. 

Nepal has also produced a cornucopia of 
painting, from murals (the least important) 
and palm-leaf and paper manuscripts and their 
wooden covers [287, 288] to paintings on paper 
and, most important of all, on cotton scrolls 
(patas, Newari paubhas).°* The earliest dated 
illustrated manuscripts, of the first half of the 
eleventh century, closely resemble eastern 
Indian ones (both ultimately derive from 
Ajanta), but differences in style and particularly 
in colour already distinguish the Nepali work, 
which includes Hindu as well as Buddhist 
manuscripts. In this it differs from the Indian 
tradition which, moreover, ceased abruptly 
after the thirteenth century, whereas in Nepal 
manuscripts continued to be illustrated for 
hundreds of years, changing over to paper 
without basic alteration in format. ‘Illustra- 
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tion’ is perhaps a misnomer, for these hieratic 
little paintings of gods and goddesses, and oc- 
casionally vignettes of holy sites or Buddhist 
canonical events, usually bear little if any re- 
lationship to the texts: they are primarily ob- 
jects for worship, and were decorated as such 
with holy symbols. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the patas, 
until the eighteenth century almost all of the 
highest quality, include many of the finest 
paintings produced in the subcontinent over a 
period of several hundred years. They continue 
the ancient tradition of Indian scroll painting 
with almost no admixture of foreign styles and 
a negligible folk element, in contrast to the 
Mughal-Rajput schools. The connection be- 
tween Nepalese patas and Tibetan thankas, 
many of them equally fine, is a close but com- 
plex one, and it is often difficult to distinguish 
between them, particularly when they portray 
tantric divinities in sexual congress with their 
gaktis, never a subject for Indian images. How- 
ever the waves of Chinese influence which 
washed from time to time over Tibetan paint- 
ing barely affected Nepal. Most important, the 
tradition of hanging-scroll painting was trans- 
mitted to Tibet principally by Newars, who 
continued to paint many of the thankas.°? It is 
natural, then, in a highly Indianized society 
that the patas (and many of them are Hindu) 
should continue more of the ancient Indian 
traditions. Nepali patas occasionally illustrate 
scenes from real life, and lay donors figure 
largely, some of them commemorating a par- 
ticular religious observance that they have 
undertaken. Many are votives. All this is either 
unknown in Tibet or cloaked in the anonymity 
of monastic communities. 

The finest patas were produced between the 
twelfth and the sixteenth centuries. The 
earliest to survive is a mandala dated 1367, the 
first. of several.?° Characteristically Nepali 
features include a black background and the 
use of a fine brick red, a ‘brocaded’ back- 
ground of tight vegetal scrolls in red or green, 
the introduction of architectural motifs, and 
the picking out in white of tiny delicate lamps 
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and vessels, often overhung with equally deli- 
cate festoons, all with a curious air of the Euro- 
pean late Renaissance. Individual figures or 
scenes in little square panels line the sides, and 
parts of the consecration scene appear at the 
bottom along with the donors. 

The beautiful ‘Green’ Tara in the Cleveland 
Museum [392] is a supreme example of an- 


other type of pata in which a divinity either 
stands or is enthroned beneath a prabha com- 
posed of the same elements as the ‘toranas’ of 
Nepali shrines [390]. The classical Indian style 
and pose here contrast most successfully with 
the typical Nepali millefleurs on the black 
ground and the beautifully painted little 
trees.7' Another superb example of this type, 
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_ 392 (opposite). ‘Green’ Tara. Fifteenth century. Painting on cloth. 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Purchase from the J.H. Wade Fund 


393 (below). Preaching Buddha with donors. 1649. Painting on cloth. 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Purchase from the J.H. Wade Fund 
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the mid-fifteenth-century Agastyavrata pata, 
commemorating the performance of a Hindu 
rite, is notable for the bold and imaginative 
use of brightly coloured rock forms, a Nepali 
favourite, for the prabha.’? In other patas close 
to similar Tibetan thankas a tantric deity, either 
in angry mood or in sexual union with his Sakti, 
backed by a large flame-edged aureole, occu- 
pies most of the painting. 

Splendidly detailed patas illustrating, or as- 
sociated with, the performance of rites for the 
donors are also unique to Nepali painting. The 
best known is the picture of the Bhimaratha 
rite with outsize portraits of the couple who 
commissioned it.’? Also remarkable for its 
prominent donors listening to a preaching 
Buddha in three-quarters view, which adds a 
note of realism, is a pata dated 1649, also in 
Cleveland [393]. Tibetan influence is respon- 
sible for the perfunctory clouds squeezed in at 
the top of the painting. In the typical Nepali 
boxes at sides and bottom are aptly chosen 
jataka stories told in comic-strip style. The 
figure of King Pratapa Malla, one of the more 
important Malla kings, in the first dated 


appearance of the Rajput dress which will 
gradually come to prevail is of great art- 
historical importance, and so are many other 
Mughal-Rajput features introduced here. An- 
other example, unquestionably the finest so 
far, of the arrival of these new elements is the 
painting of 1664 of the same Pratapa Malla of- 
fering the tuladana (a gift of specie equivalent to 
the weight of some person balanced on a scale) 
before the Taleju temple in Kathmandu, with 
such constituents of a Mughal durbar scene as 
formal assemblies of courtiers and gaily capar- 
isoned elephants. 7* 

A tradition of narrative scrolls illustrating 
stories from the epics, the Puranas, and popular 
folk tales from the Hitopadesa and the 
Panicatantra, either rolled or joined together in 
accordion pleats (kalapustakas), culminates 
floridly in the sixteenth century.’5 Lively as 
the figures are, their repertoire of poses is al- 
ways somewhat limited, and it is the decorative 
impulse that takes over. By the end of the 
seventeenth century what we have is a hybrid 
of Nepalese elements and the imported 
Mughal-Rajput-Pahari style. 
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CHAPTER I 


15. 1. Neolithic cultures are characterized by pol- 
ished stone implements and weapons and a degree 
of agriculture and settlement. The chalcolithic 
(chalco- means copper-) represents a further ad- 
vance and the use of copper or bronze. 

2. Wakankar and Brooks (1976). 

3. There is a vast body of excavation reports and 
learned interpretation concerning these early 
societies. For an up-to-date and scholarly account 
by two practising archaeologists, see B. and F.R. 
Allchin (1982). 

4. The date proposed by the Allchins, op. cit. It 

covers a slightly shorter period, both at beginning 
and end, than earlier datings. Both the principal 
cities, Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, are on or close 
to the Indus river or one of its tributaries, and hence 
it can be said that the civilization is centred upon it. 
Indian scholars prefer the term Harappan. Although 
considerably less remains of Harappa, owing to the 
depredations of nineteenth-century railway contrac- 
tors, its existence was reported much earlier than 
that of Mohenjo-daro. 
18. 5. An article by D. Srinivasan (1975-6) seeking 
to prove that what appears to be an erect penis is 
simply an element of costume is not very convinc- 
ing. 

6. They appear to be buffalo’s rather than bull’s 
horns. This is a possible foreshadowing of the im- 
portance accorded to Mahisa, the demon-buffalo, in 
later Indian iconography. Pallava doorkeepers are 
sometimes horned; the interpretation of this practice 
somewhat later, namely that Siva’s trident is inter- 
polated into the two horns, with the tall crown be- 
tween them, does not necessarily hold for the earlier 
examples. 

19. 7. In spite of the fact that the first inscribed 
seal was retrieved by General Cunningham from 
Harappa in the 1850s, and despite the deployment 
of all the resources of modern linguistics, including 
the use of computers, the script remains undeci- 
phered, principally because there are no texts of any 
length. Even the language remains undetermined, 
although it was probably Dravidian. The only indis- 
putable steps towards a solution have resulted from 
excavations. The eminent Indian archaeologist B.B. 


Lal (1960), (1960-1) proved, from characters incised 
on clay not yet baked, that the script was written 
from right to left, and, from graffiti on pots, that it 
was also in wide use, although perhaps only in the 
form of marks, in the South Indian megalithic cul- 
ture, a further link with the Dravidian languages. 

8. Because of this situation, peculiar to India, the 
proper application there of the term ‘historical’, 
traditionally used to refer to the past for which writ- 
ten records exist, and ‘proto-historic’, a sort of 
half-way house between the ‘historic’ and ‘prehis- 
tory’, is rather uncertain. 

g. Sometimes referred to as Aryans by earlier 
scholars, from arya, or ‘noble’, the word they used to 
describe themselves, these Aryas were almost certainly 
racially as well as linguistically distinct from the 
autochthonous population of India, but they have 
little or nothing to do with the racialist doctrines 
of Nazi Germany. 

10. In much later times, the Indian will show a 

similar lack of interest in a technique which he is 
known to have acquired at an early date, namely the 
building of true arches, as opposed to corbelled 
ones. See Chapter 2, Note 5. 
20. 11. The bronzes are unfortunately a surface 
find. Their association with the chalcolithic settle- 
ments at Daimabad rests largely on a single stylistic 
trait which occurs on a fragment of the painted pot- 
tery excavated earlier at the site. See Deshpande 
(1958-9). 

12. There is no question as to where the Buddha 

was born; the inscription on the pillar erected by 
Aéoka on the occasion of his visit to Rummindei (the 
present name of the ancient Lumbini) unequivocally 
states: ‘Here was born the sage of the Sakyas.’ But his 
mother had left Kapilavastu, about whose actual lo- 
cation there has been some controversy. Several sites 
where Buddhist remains have been found have been 
proposed as contenders, of which Piprahwa, or rather 
its environs, seems the most likely. 
22. 13. No trace of Alexander can be found in 
non-Muslim Indian history, literature, or art, with 
one possible exception: two or three figures or heads 
of the Kusana period at Mathura wear ram’s horns, 
and Alexander is often so portrayed, having been 
hailed by the Egyptian priests as an incarnation of 
the god Ammon, who wore them. 
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14. The name Kandahar is derived from Gan- 
dhara, a nearby region (see p. 71). It first appears in 
a Persian manuscript of the thirteenth century. 

15. There has been some argument as to whether 

Asoka was a Buddhist and whether the way of life 
enjoined in his edicts reflects early Buddhist doc- 
trines. There is no question that he was a great 
patron of Buddhism, that he concerned himself ac- 
tively with the affairs of the Sangha, or that he visited 
two of the four holiest places associated wth the 
Buddha’s life (see Note 12, above). 
24. 16. Irwin (1973-6), (1981). A free-standing pil- 
lar, placed before the entrance, continues as a fea- 
ture of Hindu and Jain temples to this day. The 
ytipa, or sacrificial post, on the other hand, stems 
from the early post-Vedic tradition. Some have sur- 
vived from the early historical period. For a full list 
of the pillars and capitals, including fragments, see 
Irwin (1974), 715. 

17. Although attempts have been made to show, 
on stylistic grounds, that the doorway of the Lomas 
Rsi post-dates the cave by two hundred or more 
years, the balance of the evidence points to its being 
contemporary: Auboyer (1971-2); J.C. Huntington 
(1974-5). 

18. E.g. for the Didarganj yakst (see p. 31). A 

mithuna couple, also in the Patna Museum (Arch. 
8178), illustrated P.L. Gupta (1965), plate vi, has 
the polish too, although stylistically it cannot be 
earlier than the first century A.D. 
26. 19. For the stiipa and the cosmic axis, Irwin 
(1981). At Safici, the bricks of the Asokan stiipa at the 
core of Stipa I measured 16 by tro by 3 in. (41 by 25 
by 8cm.). Bricks became steadily smaller over the 
centuries. 

20. Barua (1934-7); Coomaraswamy (1956b). 

21. The jatakas are ancient Indian folk tales 
pressed into the service of Buddhism. In them, the 
virtuous man or beast is invariably identified as the 
Buddha in an earlier incarnation. 

28. 22. Deo and Joshi (1972). 

23. For Amin, near Thanesar, see 4.S./., A.R. 
1922-3, 89 and plate v; for Lalabhaghat, Dayal 
(1930). 

24. Sacred trees with square vedikas around them 
can be seen on reliefs from Pauni and in one of the 
caves at Udayagiri (Orissa). See also the pillar cap- 
ital, 5 ft 8in. (1.7m.) tall, in the form of a kalpa- 
vrksa, or wish-fulfilling tree, now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

25. See Coomaraswamy (1935). 

26. The word yaksa appears in the Rg Veda, the 
earliest of the Vedas, and in a slightly different form 
is still in use today. 


29. 27. Marshall and Foucher, 1, 342 (inscription 
no. 460) records that a carving at Safici was done by 
28. For exhaustive accounts of these figures, see 
Coomaraswamy (1928), M. Chandra (1952-3), P. 
Chandra (1966). There are many reports on indivi- 
dual yaksa images found all over North India. 
31. 29. Plaeschke (1963), which includes a 
thoroughgoing stylistic analysis of female and 
other figures in early Indian sculpture. 

30. Vogel (1908-ga); Khare (1967). The identity 
of the various Sunga, Satavahana, and Gupta remains 
near Safici has been confused by the use of different 
names over the centuries. The nearby town of Bhilsa 
(hence the ‘Bhilsa topes’ for Sanci) is now known by 
the name Vidisa, although the ancient Vidisa was prob- 
ably close by Besnagar (at the confluence of the Bes 
and the Betwa). The Udayagiri hill(s), two or three 
miles away, with its Gupta caves, should further- 
more not be confused with the Udayagiri hill near 
Bhubaneswar in Orissa, also famous for its rock-cut 
caves. 

31. See Chapter 2, Note 7. 

32. Epigraphica Indica, xxiv (1937-8), 194-8 and 
plate facing p. 206; Banerjea (1942), 93-4. 

33. Venkataramayya (1963). The eminent epi- 
graphist and historian D.C. Sircar considers the in- 
scription to be of the first century B.C. 

34. Now in the State Museum, Lucknow (no. 
56.394). D. Srinivasan (1979) sees it as an early 
embodiment of the caturvytha concept, a view chal- 
lenged by Hartel (1983), 105-9, and by Maxwell 
(1982). It is not likely to be the earliest image em- 
bodying Visnu’s avatars in a composite form, as later 
exemplified by his caturanana images (see Chapter 5, 
Note 5). 

32. 35. See Note 30. 

36. Marshall and Foucher (n.d.). These three 

volumes, by the restorer of the Safici hill and its mon- 
uments (and excavator of Taxila) and the greatest 
Buddhist iconographer, are the most sumptuous 
works on Indian archaeology ever produced. For an 
appreciation of the aesthetic achievement of the Safici 
reliefs, Kramrisch (1933), 30-4. 
34. 37. The only historical figure mentioned in any 
of the early inscriptions is a Satavahana king, a 
Satakarni, whose chief of works was involved with 
one of the gateways. 

38. Marshall and Foucher (n.d.), plate r25a, c. 

39. There is general agreement on the dates of 
the more characteristic and finest Amaravati reliefs, 
the late ones, and the sculpture from Nagarjunakonda. 
The problem has centred on a number of reliefs, 


~ some of them from Amaravati, in a distinctly different 


and earlier-appearing style, some of them little more 
than incised in outline, distinguished by the clarity 
of their linear definition and the sparse elegance of 
their decorative detail. Barrett (1954a,b), (1967-8) 
— whose studies of the Amaravati reliefs have been 
distinguished from those of other scholars by his 
attention to the actual position which the pillars, 
slabs, copings, etc., many of them re-used by carv- 
ing the other side, must have occupied rather than 
an exclusive reliance on the development of motifs 
and style - has resolutely maintained that none of 
the Amaravati reliefs could be earlier than c. A.D. 80. 
This view was in part based on a conviction that the 
chalcolithic and Iron Age cultures of most of the 
Deccan prevailed in Andhra, to the exclusion of his- 
torical, religious, and artistic developments else- 
where, until the first century A.D. This view is no 
longer tenable after new finds of inscriptions and 
reliefs. For a short summary, see Dehejia (1972), 
appendix 3. In particular the find of reliefs at 
Amaravati, in the local stone but in the style of Bharhut 
(and likewise provided with labels, not afterwards 
employed in Andhra), proves beyond doubt the exist- 
ence of Buddhist reliefs there by the late second or 
early first centuries B.c.; Ghosh and Sarkar (1964, 
1965). An even more recent discovery by excavation 
of the stone revetments to a stiipa, with reliefs in a 
style more akin to that described earlier, is dated to 
the second century B.c. by the Archaeological Survey; 
Indian Archaeology (1975-6), 2 and plate 1B. Pillars 
depicted there are all but identical to those on a stupa 
slab from Amaravati (Barrett (1954a), plate 14). That 
the older cultures continued to survive until the be- 
ginning of our era is likely, however; see Wheeler 
(1947-8). One of the small stupas at Amaravati was 
built immediately upon an urn-field; see Rea (1908- 
9). 

40. Now in the Government Museum, Madras. 
There is a very similar sculpture, but in higher re- 
lief, in the Musée Guimet, Barrett (1956b). The cak- 
ravartin, a much larger figure, is shown surrounded 
by the symbols of his exalted state, his queen, his 
minister, his horse. 

41. Barrett (1960c). A problem about the origins 
and extent of Satavahana rule in Andhra, in view of the 
Puranic designation of the dynasty as the Andhra or 
Andrabhrtyas, has been the paucity and lateness of 
their inscriptions in the east. There are only two at 
Amaravati, both of the second century A.D. 

42. Two male torsos in the round, from Na- 
garam, some sixty miles north-west of Jaggayyapeta, 
are the exception; see Barrett (1960c), plates 2 and 
3. In a mature Amaravati style, their fuller three- 
dimensional realization reveals the essential kinship 


; 
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between the Andhra plastic conception of the human 
body, somewhat obscured in the small-scale and 
crowded figure compositions of the Amaravati reliefs, 
and that of the finest Satavahana as well as Mathura 
Kusana sculpture, although perhaps here wrought to 
a finer, more sensitive pitch. Cf. the Mathura Kusana 
Naga in the Musée Guimet [40]. 

35. 43. For an account of the fate of the great stupa 
and its sculptures, from its first discovery by Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie in 1797, Barrett (1954a), 21-6. 
This remarkable soldier and antiquary who, between 
his first visit and his second, in 1816, fought with 
distinction under Wellesley, later the Duke of Wel- 
lington, is one of the heroes in the history of Euro- 
pean involvement in Asian antiquities, sometimes 
far from creditable, for without his intervention the 
Amaravati sculptures, in the process of being burnt 
for lime by a local magnate, would have been lost to 
the world. 

44. There are a number at the site museum and 
isolated examples in museums elsewhere in India, in 
Europe, and in the U.S. A number probably still 
remain, unrevealed, built into dwellings in neigh- 
bouring villages and towns. There are many prob- 
lems relating to Amaravati (the modern name of the 
town): one is whether it is identical with 
Dhanyakataka, famous in Buddhist annals, well 
known from contemporary inscriptions elsewhere 
and in literature, and visited and described in some 
detail by Xuan Zang. His description, however, 
bears little relation to the site of Amaravati and makes 
no mention of the stipa. A convincing attempt has 
been made to locate the ancient Dhanyakataka at the 
present Bezwada, thirty miles away, in Bareau and 
Benisti (1965) and Bareau (1967a,b). 

45. The reconstruction in Barrett (1954a), figure 
2, has probably too flat a dome as well as a too 
sparsely decorated appearance; there are also several 
discrepancies with the author’s text, doubtless on 
account of the excessively sketchy rendering of the 
decoration. The reconstruction in Brown (1942a), 
plate xxvill, surely gives a more likely impression, 
although there was almost certainly no railing to the 
drum. See Barrett (1954a), 35 and 36. 

46. The significance of the dyaka pillars, as well as 

the etymology of the name itself, is problematical. 
See Barrett (1954a), 35 and footnotes 45-7. 
38. 47. This is necessarily a simplified description. 
For the upper part of the anda (dome), the only 
evidence is the slabs depicting the stiipa and stupa 
slabs from other sites, for even Mackenzie, whose 
drawings and descriptions provide invaluable infor- 
mation, was too late to see anything of the upper 
dome. 
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48. Barrett (1954a), Sivaramamurti (1956), Stern 
and Benisti (1961). The essential difference stems 
from Barrett’s refusal to allow that any of the sculp- 
tures are earlier than the third or fourth quarter of 
the first century A.D., reaffirmed in Barrett (1967-8) 
(cf. Note 39). 

49. The final excavations were undertaken in ad- 
vance of the completion of a hydroelectric project 
which has effectively flooded most of the site. See 
Longhurst (1938); Ramachandran (1953); Benisti 
(1959); Sarkar (1960). Nagarjunakonda (1954-60), 
Mem. A.S.I. no. 75 (1975), vol. 1, relates only to 
the prehistory of the site, including the megalithic 
culture there. 

50. This flatness may be in part due to technical 
changes - even a new approach to the bedding of 
the stone. 

51. Curiously enough, examples of a very stylized 
and rather elegant type found at ancient stratified 
sites belong to a fairly restricted area (Gandhara) and 
a relatively late period (c. 250-100 B.C.); Wheeler 
(1962), 22, 104-6. The best account of Indian terra- 
cottas, in a broad perspective, remains that in P. L. 
Gupta (1965), 167 ff., by Kramrisch. Das Gupta 
(1938, 1944) is a useful bibliography, but a great 
many new finds have been published since. 

52. Hartel and Auboyer (1971), 44. 

53. There are essentially two types of these, dis- 
tinguished by the treatment of their moulded faces. 
The first, of great rarity, has large eyes with eye- 
lashes and may have a stand; see Hartel and Auboyer 
(1971), figures 27 and 30a and plate 111. The large- 
scale excavation at Sonkh, where both types were 
found, has finally enabled their dates to be fixed, the 
less common 150-100 B.C., the other ¢. 200 B.C.; see 
Hartel (1973a,b), (1976). 

39. 54. Some, usually male and from Afghanistan, 
with a concave back and a tendency to be set deep 
in the matrix, are related to western Asian types. 

55. S.K. Saraswati (1962), 98 and 1o1, draws 
attention to earlier publication. 

56. In the Lahore Museum, a squatting terracotta 
female figure in the round, wearing a bi-cornate 
headdress, holds a child and appears to be pregnant. 
This suggests that all these single female figures are 
mother-goddesses. The inference is strengthened by 
the fact that figures wearing this characteristic head- 
dress appear never to have been depicted in stone 
or on reliefs. At this period these last were almost 
invariably created in a Buddhist context, and 
mother-goddesses were never accepted, as were 
some other Indian divinities, by the Buddhists. See 
S.C. Kala (1973). The popularity of Hariti, in Gan- 
dhara, may be considered a partial exception. 


57. Deshpande (1963). 

58. R.C. Agrawala (1970). 

41. 59. G.R. Sharma (1948-53) (sic), plate Iv, b 
and d. 

60. Khandalavala (1960); Barrett (1958c). The 

second bronze has one feature which connects it 
with Andhra: a certain awkwardness in one of the 
elephant’s fore-legs which is exactly duplicated in a 
relief from Panagiri; Barrett (1958c), plate 1. 
42. 61. H.K. Prasad (1968); P. K. Agrawala (1977), 
figures 165, 178, and 179-80. Except for the 
Gandhara-style bronzes, all the metal figures referred 
to, solid as well as repoussé, may be found illustrated 
in Agrawala’s useful book. See also Schroeder 
(1981). 

62. Y.D. Sharma (1955-6); M. I. Khan (1978). 

63. Barrett (1960b). Other Gandhara-style Bud- 
dhas have since appeared. 

64. Hartel and Auboyer (1971), figures 41a and b. 

65. Mitra (1971), figure 63. 

66. The figure is now in the Ashmolean Museum; 
J.C. Harle, ‘An Early Indian Bronze Figure’, K. 
Fischer Festschrift (zoth Birthday), to appear. There 
is an almost identical figure, with a spike still re- 
maining in the head, in the Peshawar Museum; this 
and certain details of costume suggest that the Ash- 
molean figurine came from the north-west. For the 
probable function of this object, cf. the Pompeii and 
Ter ivories, which also have holes in the tops of 
their heads reaching far down into the bodies (Note 
69, below). 

67. Bloch (1906-7), figure 4; Marshall (1951), 
plate rgr, figures 96-8; Jayaswal (1934). 

68. See pp. 80-1. 

69. During Caspers (1981) convincingly argues 
that the Pompeii ivory is not a mirror handle but 
one of the supports of a stool or a small table. She 
suggests a roughly similar function for the Ter 
ivory. See also Barrett (1960c) and Chapter 4, Note 
32) 
70. For examples, Dvivedi (1976), figures 95-7. 
71. Dalton (1964) for the largest hoard, the 
“Treasure of the Oxus’. Others are also in the British 
Museum, in the Hermitage, and elsewhere; Smirnoff 
(1909). 

72z. An example in terracotta from the Sonkh ex- 
cavations near Mathura was shown to the author by 
Professor Hartel. The form and the ribbing are 
originally Achaemenid, the feet Hellenistic. For an 
example in silver from Taxila, Marshall (1951), plate 
188, figure 5a and b. Vessels of this type used as 
drinking cups are depicted on reliefs from Mathura 
as well as Gandhara. See p. 59. 
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43. 1. Coomaraswamy (1930), (1931). 

2. Franz (1978) illustrates a comprehensive group 
of those with tower-like superstructures. See our 
illustration 27. 

3. Spooner (1912-13); Altekar and Misra (1959); 
Sinha and Narain (n.d.). 

4. B.B. Lal (1949). 

5. G.R. Sharma (1968). Some true arches were 
used and evidence is presented for domes. For in- 
stances of the rare but widely dispersed use of true 
arches in India, Coomaraswamy (1927), 73, note 4. 

6. Kuraishi, rev. A. Ghosh (1951); for a modern 
excavation and a bibliography, Ghosh (1951); G.R. 
Sharma (1960). 

7. Bhandarkar (1920). Not recorded at this site 
near Nagari (Chitor) but found at Besnagar (Bhan- 
darkar (1913-14), plate cvi, a) and also at Pauni. 
Where stone is particularly plentiful, as in the en- 
virons of Mathura and in parts of Karnataka, such 
slabs, stuck upright into the ground, are used today 
to enclose fields, etc. 

8. For Bhairat: Sahni (1937); Piggott (1943), 2-6; 
Mitra (1971), 42-3. There are other circular build- 
ings containing stipas at Guntupalli and Salihundan 
in Andhra, as well as rock-cut examples there and 
elsewhere. One at Bhaja is a recent discovery; Desh- 
pande (1959b), 32. For Besnagar: Khare (1967). 
Foundations of apsidal-ended shrines have been 
found at many Buddhist sites, with as many as a 
score at Nagarjunakonda, as well as on top of the 
Khandagiri hill near Bhubaneswar. 

-g. Vogel (1930), plate xxi, a. There is a bird’s- 
eye view of an apsidal shrine on a relief from Amara- 
yati; P.R. Srinivasan (1961), plate xxxvu, figure 3. 

10. Vogel (1930), plate vill, d, shows what is 
apparently an early version of the Bangla roof, as seen 
in-the Durga shrine at Mamallapuram. Also plates 
XXIII, a, LVII, a, LX, a. 

11. See Note 2, above, and Barrett (1956b), 
figure I. 

12. Franz (1979), plate 1, 1 and 2. See Chapter 
23, Note 3. 
45. 13. Their only predecessors, in the Barabar hills, 
were executed for non-Buddhist sects (see p. 24). 
For an up-to-date and concise account of the early 
Buddhist caves with a comprehensive bibliography, 
see Dehejia (1972). The principal caves and their 
inscriptions have been the subject of scholarly atten- 
tion since early in the nineteenth century, in part 
due to their proximity to Bombay or to a railway. 
See Burgess (1883a), (1883), etc. 

14. The terms ‘Hinayana’ and ‘Mahayana’ are con- 


; 
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veniently applied to (a) the early caves, where the 
stupa is the only cult object, and (b) the fifth-century 
(and later) Buddhist caves, with their Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, etc. 

48. 15. Also known as amygdaloid trap. 

16. For a good account of the institutionalization 
of early Buddhist communities, see Dutt (1962). 

17. Mahavagga, 1, 22, 16, translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and H. Goldenberg; S.B.E., xttl, 143. 

18. The connection between Buddhist sites and 
the abodes of yaksas does not seem to be implied, 
except in the most general sense, by the lines from 
the Mahamayuri quoted by Deshpande (1959), 69. It 
casts an illuminating light, however, on the co- 
existence of Buddhism and yaksa worship. 

1g. An almost exact parallel is afforded by the 
situation during the early nineteenth century of the 
so-called Beni-Israel, the Jewish community in 
roughly the same region. See Lord (1976). 

20. A doorway surround or part of a caitya win- 
dow (grha mukha) at Karle was made by a man who 
described himself as a carpenter (vrdhaka); see Bur- 
gess (1883a), go and plate XLVI, nos. 4 and 6. 

21. Some of the rafters at Karle were replaced in 
Lord Curzon’s time, but the remainder are original, 
and inscriptions on a wooden member at Bhaja attest 
to its antiquity; see Deshpande (r1959b). The 
wooden parasol atop the stiipa in the Karle caitya hall 
is assumed to be original. 

22. For Pitalkhora, Deshpande (1959a); clearing 
of extensive rock-fall at this site revealed many new 
features as well as sculpture. 

49. 23. For an eloquent description of the ‘Indra’ 
panel in terms of the artistic conceptions underlying 
such early Indian sculpture, Coomaraswamy (1927), 
25-7. More precise proposed identifications are not 
convincing; Johnston (1939); Gyani (1950-1). De- 
hejia (1972), 115, suggests a scene from an unidenti- 
fied jataka. 

51. 24. There is a tradition of martial figures wear- 
ing one or another feature of Greek or Roman dress 
continuing as late as the Brahmanical cave 
(Ravanaphadigudi) at Aihole; Harle (1971). In the 
north-west, scale armour is sometimes depicted on 
Gandhara reliefs, and Karttikeya, the god of war, is 
often shown in a short tunic with scale armour. For 
an actual piece of such armour found in the north- 
west, see F. R. Allchin (1970). 

52. 25. The order of succession and the dates of 
these rulers are of crucial importance in dating 
Satavahana and Ksaharata rock-cut architecture and 
sculpture in the Konkan, the upper Deccan, and in 
Andhra, as well as, tangentially, early Mathura sculp- 
ture and that of Gandhara. The principal sources are 
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lists in the Puranas, inscriptions on the monuments 
and (since they are almost invariably undated) their 
paleography, and, finally, Western references, not- 
ably in Ptolemy and the Periplus of the Erythraeian 
Sea, the latter itself not too firmly dated. The dis- 
crepancies between the information provided by 
these sources have, in the past, given rise to the 
‘long’ and ‘short’ chronologies. Later, Barrett 
(1954a), Spink (1954), (1958), Khandalavala (1956- 
7), Dehejia (1972), and others all addressed them- 
selves to the problem. From an independent re- 
assessment of the paeleography of the relevant in- 
scriptions as well as of the numismatic evidence, and 
a-comprehensive study of the monuments, Dehejia 
has reached a middle position, which is adopted 
here. According to her conclusions the first of the 
Satavahanas of which there is inscriptional evidence, 
Simuka Satavahana, is dated to c. 130 B.c. and the last 
of the great kings ruling over both the western Dec- 
can and Andhra, Yajnasri Satakarni, is considered to 
have reigned from A.D. 152 to 181 (p. 30). 
54. 26. It has been suggested that these pairs of 
men and women may represent donors, but as De- 
hejia (1972), 128, remarks, one would then expect 
donative inscriptions, in which the cave abounds, 
referring to them. 
56. 27. R. Mitra (1875 and 1880); A.R., A.S_I. 
1922-3; D. Mitra (1960b). 
57. 28. If indeed they all were. Nowhere else is 
better illustrated to what extent ‘the vocabulary [of 
symbols] was equally available to all sects, Brahmans, 
Buddhists and Jains, each employing them in senses 
of their own’; Coomaraswamy (1927), 44. 

29. S.K. Saraswati (1951), 517 and 518, believes 
that the long frieze of the Rani and Ganesa gumphas 
may be as late as c. A.D. 100. 


CHAPTER 3 


59. 1. Also the Jain icon. The Buddha image 
appears to have evolved independently at Mathura 
and in Gandhara at about the same time. A large and 
rather crude seated Buddha image, long unpub- 
lished, in the Lahore Museum, is apparently in 
Mathura stone and found in the north-west; see 
Van Lohuizen (1981a). It would seem to establish 
the priority of the Mathura Buddha image. 

There is unusually abundant published documen- 
tation of Mathura sculpture, almost entirely due to 
the efforts of a succession of energetic and scholarly 
curators of the Archaeological Museum. For the 
pre-Kusana period, V.S. Agrawala (1933); for the 
Kusana and Gupta, Vogel (1930); V.S. Agrawala 
(1937), (1948), (1949), (1950), (1951-2); N. P. Joshi 


(1966). See also, with many illustrations, Diskalkar 
(1932). The bibliography by U. Agrawal (1973) is 
selective. 

2. Although almost universally stated to be Sikri, 
the source is more likely to be a number of other 
quarries in the region, such as Rupbas; see R.C. 
Agrawala (196ga), although specifically rejected by 
Carlleyle (A.S.I., v1, p. 22). 

3. So far not published in extenso, but see Hartel 
(19738), (19736), (1976), inter alia. 

4. Hartel and Auboyer (1971), plate 111, figure 27. 

5. See p. 42. 

61. 6. For the account of Kaniska mistaking a Jain 
for a Buddhist stiipa, see Satralamkara, referred to in 
Foucher (1905), i, 56. While possibly apocryphal, 
the story illustrates both the prevalence of Jain stupas 
and to what extent they were indistinguishable from 
Buddhist ones. 

7. In Sri Lanka altars are placed beside stupas at 
the cardinal points. Or is there a connection, as 
suggested by von Hinuber, with the curious box-like 
objects beside a stipa shown on a relief illustrated in 
V. A. Smith (1901), plate xx? Both the function and 
the etymology of dyagapata are still open to question: 
ayaga: offering; patta: stone tablet, are the most likely; 
see von Hiniiber (1974), note 15, and Van Lohuizen 
(1949), 147-8, also 65-72 for the problems sur- 
rounding the dating and the inscription of the Amohini 
ayagapata. Dedicated by a lady of that name, it bears 
a date, most likely 72, and mentions Sodasa, one of 
the well-known Western Ksatrapa (Saka) rulers in 
Mathura and usually placed in the last decades B.c. or 
the very early years A.D. The date of this much worn 
piece is crucial since it shows a woman and her 
attendants in a style which does not seem to differ 
much from indisputable Kusana-period sculptures 
from Mathura. Referring the date to the Vikrama era 
or the era of Azes (see Chapter 4, Note 43) which 
commenced in 57 B.C. would give A.D. 14 as the date 
in the Christian era. Plaeschke (1976), one of the 
advocates of an extremely late date for Kaniska, 
hangs a good deal of his argument - on purely 
paleographic grounds ~ on a date reckoned in the 
Saka era, A.D. 78+ 72=150, for the tablet. There are 
also Buddhist ayagapatas; see G.R. Sharma (1958), 
plate v, figure a. 

8. Van Lohuizen (1949), 149, note 16. This is 
due in part to an early manifestation of the Jain 
penchant, particularly noticeable in western Indian 
bronzes, for inscribing their images more frequently 
and at greater length than elsewhere in India. But 
Jain images also preponderate. 

62. 9. This is the measurement provided by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, where the sculpture now is. 


Anderson (1883), part 1, 194, gives 11 ft 8in. (3.6m.) 
and Cunningham, 4.S./., 1, 339, 7 ft 4in. (2.2m.). 
10. For an explanation of the Buddhist garments 
depicted in sculpture, relating them to the actual 
pieces of cloth and the way they are wrapped around 
the body, Griswold (1963). 
64. 11. For a partial list of these finds, N. P. Joshi 
(1966), 7; also M.I. Khan (1966). Pal (1979) pub- 
lishes an image almost certainly found in Gandhara. 
In the case of two of the inscribed images, the sculp- 
tor is actually said to be a Mathura man. 

12. The absence of a king’s name (the year 32 of 
the Kaniska era would fall in the reign of his suc- 
cessor Huviska) casts a little uncertainty on the sys- 
tem of dating used here, but it is generally accepted 
that it is the Kaniska era; see D. Mitra (1955) and 
Rosenfield (1967), 266. All these Kusana Buddha im- 
ages from Mathura are in one way or another relevant 
to the problem of the origin and first appearance of 
the Buddha image. The latest important contribu- 
tion to this much-discussed question is van Lohu- 
izen (1981a). See also Note 1. The seated Buddha in 
Mathura stone now in the Lahore Museum is of 
unknown provenance but it may well be the earliest 
known Buddha image in the round, thus affirming 
Mathura’s claim to have produced Buddha images 
slightly earlier than Gandhara. Its presence in the 
Panjab, moreover, so near to Gandhara, further con- 
firms this, except in the very unlikely event that it 
was brought there in modern times. 

13. Variously called the nandyavarta (‘turned- 
around nandi’), nandipada, triratna, trisula (an essen- 
tially Hindu term), according to von Hinuber (1974). 

-14. For a definition of this term see p. 76. The 
hand rests on a cushion-like element behind it, 
whose surface is cross-hatched, probably so as to 
simulate fabric and thus reinforce the notion that a 
cushion is represented; in actual fact it is probably 
simply a device to leave the hand connected to the 
main part of the stele, making it less likely to break 
off. 

15. Rosenfield (1967), 218. 

16. Mitra (1955); Pal (1979). A small number of 
Kusana-period sculptures, in what appears to be the 
characteristic Mathura stone, were either found at 
Ahichchhatra, the old Pancala capital, or, like the 
Indra, can be traced to it. For a discussion of 
whether or not they were made locally, in imported 
stone, and thus constitute a substyle, Pal (1979), 
217-25. 

17. See Chapter 1, Note 42. 

18. The suggestion that the frame on which Hariti 
_ sits is connected with childbirth must be rejected 
since Paficika is occasionally shown sitting on one. 
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19. Two or three pre-Kusana and specifically 
Hindu images are known (see p. 31). The torsos 
from the Mora Well, illustrated in Rosenfield (1967), 
figure 51, may well represent two of the five Vrsni 
heroes, but it is doubtful whether they had distin- 
guishing iconographical marks (p. 31). A standing 
colossus over 8 ft tall of a bearded and moustached 
ascetic, wearing only a deer(?) skin, a sacred thread, 
and a lower garment of some forest(?) material, has 
been acquired by the Mathura Museum (MTR 77.4). 
The figure was holding a rosary and a water pot. By 
far the largest Brahmanical image of the Kusana 
period so far known, it is also a unique representa- 
tion of a god, testifying to the experimental nature 
of the iconography of the period. D. Srinivasan 
(1978-9) identifies it as Narayana. T. S. Maxwell (per- 
sonal communication - 23.7.82) prefers to see it as 
Brahma as the god of the priestly caste. 

65. 20. Fora partial list of these little images, Harle 
(1970), (1971-2), 147, note I. 

21. V.S. Agrawala (1937); Nagar (1943); Joshi 
(1965); Joshi (1969a), (1972), plates 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 
figures 1, 15, 24-7, 30, 32, 38, 39, 45-8; P.K. Agra- 
wala (1971). A larger, detached Ardhanari image is in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

22. R.C. Agrawala (1969a). 

23. Joshi (1969b), D. Srinivasan (1979), Maxwell 
(1982), but see Hartel (1983). 

24. V.S. Agrawala (1933); Joshi (1966), figures 
I-17. 

25. See pp. 89 and tor. 

66. 26. It has been suggested that the second series 
of dates simply follows on the first, the digit for one 
hundred being omitted (the ‘dropped hundreds’ 
theory), but it is more likely that another, unknown 
era is in question, commencing around the year 100 
of the Kaniska era. See Van Lohuizen (1949), 235, 
Rosenfield (1967), 106, and Chapter 4, Note 43. 

27. See above, Note 7. The date of the Amohini 
ayagapata is crucial in determining the beginning of 
the Kusana style at Mathura. In spite of the name 
given to it, this style obviously pre-dates Kaniska, 
since fully fledged versions can be seen in sculptures 
dated early in Kaniska’s reign. 

67. 28. Joshi (1966), figures 43 and 44, Rosenfield 
(1967), figure 50, and some smaller reliets. 

2g. Carter (1968). 

30. It has been suggested that a scene from the 
Mrcchakatika (‘The Little Clay Cart’), an exception- 
ally picaresque Sanskrit drama, is depicted in another 
of these sculptures; Sivaramamurti (1961), 37-8. 

70. 31. The term ‘portrait sculpture’ is used in a 
particular sense to indicate a sculpture which is sup- 
posed to represent an actual person and wears the 
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kind of crown or robe or costume he would wear, 
without any attempt at a likeness, the face being 
entirely conventionalized. See Aravamuthan (1931), 
which, although limited to South India, shows the 
general practice. 

32. Rosenfield (1967), 142-3, 190, and figures 11, 
43, 44- = 

33. The soft pointed cap, with its characteristic 
tilt forward at the top, which appears first on Achae- 
menid reliefs, has an exceptionally long history ex- 
tending down to modern times when, as the ‘Phry- 
gian bonnet’, it became a symbol of liberty 
(Marianne, the personification of republican France, 
habitually wears one, including on the current small 
coinage). For a specialized garment, the camail, a 
sort of cape, of apparently similar origin and equally 
wide dispersal in time and space, Harle (1980), 
(1985). 


CHAPTER 4 


71. 1. It appears in the Rg Veda, the earliest of the 
Vedas (see p. 19). Herodotus, the Greek historian, 
includes the Gandarioi in the seventh province or 
satrapy of the Persian Empire, and Darius, in the 
Behistun inscription, lists Gadara (or Gandhara) 
amongst his eastern satrapies. There has been no 
comprehensive bibliography dealing with all the 
manifold aspects of Gandhara which have a bearing 
on Gandhara art (see pp. 79-80) as well as the art 
itself since Deydier (1950). The French have been 
the most active in the field, but see also the work of 
the Italians as well as the Japanese. Bussagli (1960) 
remains the most up-to-date general account. 

2. The area designated by the name Gandhiara in 
ancient times seems to have varied little; it was still 
in use when the Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang (Hsiian 
Tsang) visited the region in the seventh century A.D. 

3. Not necessarily abroad; far and away the most 
important collections of Gandhara sculpture are in 
the museums of Peshawar, Lahore, Taxila, and Cal- 
cutta. The State Museum, Lucknow, also has an 
important collection (Joshi and Sharma (1969)), as 
does the National Museum in Karachi. It is to the 
Gandhara sculpture in the Lahore Museum, of which 
his father was curator, that Kipling refers in the first 
chapter of Kim, done by workers ‘whose hands were 
feeling, and not unskilfully, for the mysteriously 
transmitted Grecian touch’. 

4. See pp. 41-2. A little known and much cor- 
roded bronze of Hercules and the Nemean Lion, 
dug out of a mound near Quetta and now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, is probably the largest of 
these imports, 2 ft 6in. (76cm.) high. See Garwood 
(1887) and Smith (1889), 141. Almost always in 


stone, rarely of terracotta, “Taxila trays’ — small 
compartmented cosmetic dishes - have been found 
in Gandhara in great numbers; Francfort (1979). 

5. The attempts of Marshall (1951) to date vari- 
ous edifices at Taxila by the type of masonry em- 
ployed, including the ‘diaper’, need to be reviewed. 

6. Taxila is the most important city in the region 
in ancient times, mentioned in Western classical 
sources as well as an inscription at Besnagar (see p. 
31). Of the three successive cities, the Bhir mound 
and Sirkap are pre-Kusana and produced relatively 
little sculpture, whereas the walled Kusana city, Sir- 
sukh, has not been excavated. 

7. Barthoux (1930); M. Mostamendi (1969); 
MacDowall and Taddei (1978), 279. Also Allchin 
and Hammond (1978), under Mostamendi in bib- 
liography. 

74. 8. Ingholt and Lyons (1957), figure 39B. In the 
West the coffered ceiling dates back to at least the 
second or first century B.C. 

g. Illustrated in Allan (1946), figure 1, and 
Wheeler (1954), plate xxxiv. The suggestion by 
Rosu (1958) that the theme may have struck a sym- 
pathetic chord in an Indian environment at the time 
because of a wooden elephant having been used in 
a similar stratagem by a _ king of Avanti 
(Kathasagaritsagara, 11, 12) is worth noting. As Allan 
points out, the men are unquestionably wearing 
Greek dress, and there is a Western classical source 
for the gesture, quite unknown in representations of 
women in Indian art (including that of Gandhara), of 
the Cassandra figure, arms stretched upwards; but 
the conscious foreignness of the relief might have 
made the suggested comparison more piquant. 

to. Athene or Roma; see Gnoli (1963); Ingholt 
and Lyons (1957), figure 443. 

11. Facenna (1962-81). 

12. Rowland (1953), 78. 

76. 13. Buchtal (1945), 14, figure 33. For the same 
pose in other scenes from the Buddha’s life, Ingholt 
and Lyons (1957), figures 116 and 119. 

14. This is the conclusion reached by Foucher, 
Coomaraswamy, and van Lohuizen (1949), 163 ff. 
An analogous process has been observed in Christian 
iconography whereby a misunderstood element in 
the way a saint or a legendary figure is represented 
has given rise to another entirely spurious legend: 
Male (1gro), 337 and 340, quoted in Bosch (1956), 
22 and 23. 

15. ‘Moine sans tonsure, ou roi sans parures’; 
Foucher (1918), 11, 279. 

77. 16. The Indian preoccupation, in a draped 
figure, is with the body beneath, and folds or pleats 
are indicated in such a way as to obscure the body 
as little as possible. The Indian sculptor was not 


averse to treating fabric plastically, as can be seen 
in some splendid knotted sashes. 

17. For a graphic representation of how it is 
worn, see Griswold (1963). 

18. A curious feature of all the finest Buddha 
(and Bodhisattva) heads from Gandhara is the con- 
trast between the upper part, always tending to- 
wards stylization, and the highly sensuous treatment 
of mouth and chin, which are, of course, the fleshiest 
parts of the face. 

19. One of the early Buddhist texts assures the 
faithful that they need only recall noble clansmen in 
their finery to know the appearance of the gods; 
Mahavagga, vi, 30, 5 quoted in Foucher (1918), 1, 
176-7. 

20. The Greek krobylos. 

78. 21. Ingholt and Lyons (1957), 89-90. 

22. Monkeys sitting in a meditating pose, like the 
ascetic cat at Mamallapuram (see p. 283), add a note 
of real humour to the unvarying affection with 
which the Indian sculptor portrays animals. See 
Smith (1911), figure 60. 

23. Harle (1974a). It now seems likely that this 
is an instance of a ‘dropped hundred’ date (see Note 
43). A date of 105 (era of Kaniska) seems more 
probable in view of the mature Gandhara style of this 
image, very close indeed to that of the other low- 
number-dated stele, the Visit to the Indrasala Cave 
from Mamane Dheri of the year 89. 

79. 24. Ingholt and Lyons (1957), figures 255-7. 
80. 25. Bussagli (1960), 22. 

26. The colony from Barcoe in Lybia was sent to 
Bactria (Herodotus, Persian War, tv, 204). The Ion- 
ians referred to in another passage (VI, 9) were only 
threatened with this fate, which does not seem to 
reflect any particular links between Greek colonies 
and Bactria, but simply the Achaemenid penchant 
for punitive interchanges of population, and Bactria 
was the most remote part of their empire to which 
Greeks could be sent. 

27. Indo-Greek is the term given to the small 
kingdoms or principalities north of the Hindu Kush 
and known (exclusively) by their coinage, on the 
Greek standard and bearing legends only in Greek. 
Indo-Bactrian refers to the coinage on the Indian 
standard and bearing bilingual legends (Greek and 
an Indian language written in Kharosthi) struck by 
rulers south of the Hindu Kush, although the geo- 
graphical distinction has been blurred by recent 
finds. See Curiel and Fussman (1965), 61 and note 


5s 

28. For Kaniska, see p. 83, and Chapter 3, Notes 
7 and 26. Deydier (1950) lists 435 titles (and there 
has been no shortage of publications since his bib- 
liography). The date of Kaniska, i.e. the first year 
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of the era instituted by him and widely used as a 
base line for dates in his inscriptions and those of 
his successors, varies, as it has been propounded by 
various scholars, from A.D. 78, in which case it is the 
same as the uncontroversial Saka era, to 144, and 
dates as late as 278 have been proposed. Attention 
has recently been focused on Sonkh, near Mathura 
(above, p. 59), the most scientifically excavated 
large-scale Kusana site in India to date, and Kusana- 
related remains in Bactria and neighbouring parts of 
Transoxiana where Russian archaeologists have been 
active. For a review of the latter, Frumkin (1977); 
for résumés of the material in and from present-day 
Afghanistan, F.R. Allchin and Hammond (1978). 

29. For a discussion of the Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Bactrian coinage, Curiel and Fussman (1965). 

30. For a revision of some of Marshall’s views, 
see Ahmad (1967). 

81. 31. Hackin et al. (1939), (1954); Khandalavala 
(1960). 

32. Dvivedi (1976). See Chapter 1, Note 69. 

82. 33. For a study of the historical and cultural 
currents within the Kusana empire, Rosenfield 
(1967). For Surkh Kotal there are provisional re- 
ports by the excavator, D. Schlumberger: see 
Rosenfield (1967), bibliography, and D. Schlumber- 
ger et al., Surkh Kotal .. .,1, Mémoires de la Délégation 
Francaise en Afghanistan, xxv (Paris, 1983). 

34. For actual jewellery, said to be in the Karachi 
Museum, Rostovtseff (1929), plate xvill, 5. Such 
jewellery is occasionally depicted on sculpture, 
usually in the headdresses of Bodhisattvas. A small 
bronze statuette of St Peter, seated, found at Char- 
sadda and discussed in Bussagli (1954), is now un- 
traceable. It appears to be based on the great seated 
bronze of St Peter in the basilica in Rome. There is 
some doubt as to whether this is a Late Antique or 
Early Renaissance work; see Rowland (1943). A 
stone statuette formerly in the Haughton Collection, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, also 
appears to represent St Peter; see Buchtal (1945), 


figure 52. 
35. Wheeler (1954), chapter xi; for a par- 
ticularly succinct statement of this viewpoint, 


Wheeler (1950), 53. No one has challenged his 
assertion that the technique of stucco sculpture was 
imported from Alexandria. 

36. Foucher (1942-7), 1, 55 ff. Foucher’s disap- 
pointment at finding no Hellenistic remains what- 
soever at Balkh makes poignant reading. The site, 
of course; has never ceased to be occupied. 

37. Bernard (1973). 

83. 38. Frumkin (1977) hints at evidence that the 
city is pre-Alexandrian. One crude figure found at 
the site, in a completely un-Hellenistic style, attests 
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to another culture which must have co-existed with 
the Hellenistic (shown to the author by H.-P. Franc- 
fort, of the Délégation Francaise Archéologique en 
Afghanistan, in Kabul in 1977). See Marshall 
(1960), chapter 3. 

39. Taddei (1970), 83-4, 93-4; Wheeler (1962), 
104-5. 

40. See p. 38 and Chapter 1, Note 51. 

41. Notably at Shaikhan Dheri, Charsadda. 

42. Dobbins (1968); Harle (1974). 

84. 43. Another small piece has been added to the 
complex mosaic of dates and eras by the discovery 
of an incribed relic casket. The inscription, tran- 
scribed, translated, and edited by Bailey (1978), is 
dated in the year 63 (of the era) of Azes (ayasa). 
Marshall had believed ayasa to be the genitive of 
Azes, but this had been questioned; in the present 
inscription, the word ayasa is followed by the word 
for ‘deceased’ and Marshall’s reading put beyond 
question. Bivar (1981) has shown, moreover, that 
the era of Azes and the Vikrama era are the same, 
and the relic casket’s inscription is thus dated A.D. 4. 
At a seminar on Kusana numismatics in London, in 
1981, van Lohuizen proposed a dropped hundreds 
solution, using the Kaniska era base date for the 
Year 5 Buddha and other problematical dates 
in Gandhara, to coincide with that postulated for 
Mathura. 

44. As well as in Kashmir and the Swat Valley 
and parts of Ladakh and Tibet; Francke (1914), 
(1920). 

45. Taddei (1968), (1973), (1974). 

46. Hackin et al. (1959). 

47. Godard and Hackin (1928); Hackin (1933); 
Tarzi (1977). 


CHAPTER 5 


87. 1. Goetz (1963), 250. 

2. Ironically, it has been suggested that the 
glories of the Gupta age were invented by 
nineteenth-century Indian nationalists; Mukherjee 
(1962). 

3. Nathan (1976), 3, quoted in Pal (1978b), 19. 
88. 4. Except in very rare instances, the multiple 
heads of an Indian image, when part of a human 
body, are in fact multiple faces, since they do 
not have separate necks. For studies of multi- 
headedness and emanations in sculpture, Maxwell 
(1973), (1982). 

5. Asin Mathura (see p. 65). A fourth face is soon 
added in Kashmir, in relief on the rear of the halo. 
This may have been in conformity with the Pajicaratra 


concept of the caturvyihas, but Pal (1975), 65, is 
probably correct in maintaining that the name Visnu 
Caturmirti or Caturanana, meaning simply ‘four- 
faced’, should be used for these images. 

6. Von Stietencron (1972), 162, firmly rejects this 
possibility, as does O’Flaherty (1974), but Williams 
(1982), 46 and 109, does not. 

7. Goetz (1963), 258. Harle (1974b) provides a 
survey of Gupta sculpture in stone and terracotta; 
most of the works discussed in Chapters 5-9 are 
illustrated there. Williams (1982) is a masterly study 
of all the architecture and sculpture of the period, 
with full consideration of the historical, cultural, and 
religious background. For the Murti remains, Stein 
(1937), 52-8, plates 18, 20, and 21. 

8. Carved on the shaft of the Maurya column 

now in the fort at Allahabad. For the text with a 
translation, Fleet, ci, v. 111, 1-17. 
89. 9. The Hiinas were Central Asian invaders 
noted, at least in Kashmir, for their cruelty. They 
were probably unrelated to Attila’s Huns. This point 
is made, and references are provided to some works 
of greatly different quality and varying usefulness 
on the history, art, and architecture of the Gupta 
period, in Basham (1975). 

10. Rowland (1970), 243. 

11. See Chapter 3, Note 26. 

12. See p. ror. State Museum, Lucknow, no. j36. 
gz. 13. Marshall (1960) dates a good deal of the 
stucco work at Taxila in the fourth/fifth centuries. 
Admittedly his excavations were unscientific by 
modern standards, but there is independent con- 
firmation for the dates. Certain features of Gupta 
sculpture on figures undated by inscription but 
nonetheless attributable with near certainty to the 
fifth or even sixth century, such as the ‘horseshoe’ 
or ‘rainbow’ way of dressing the hair, as well as the 
‘window’, can already be seen in a very similar form 
on certain sculptures in the Gandhara style. These 
features are described in Harle, ‘Some Foreign 
Elements of Costume and Hair-style in Indian Art’, 
Professor Tucci Commemoration Volume (to appear). 

14. R.C. Agrawala (1969b); Gai (1969); Bajpai 
(1962). For a short account of the historical issue 
involved and the stylistic significance-of these im- 
ages, Harle (1974b); also Williams (1982), 28-9. 

93. 15. For a fuller description of the caves and 
their sculpture, Harle (1974b); Williams (1982), 40- 
52. 

95. 16. For alidha see Harle (1972b). The dates of 
two of these Durgas are controversial (the third is 
also of the older type). Harle (1971b) believes they 
may be contemporary in spite of the difference in 
style. Williams (1976) places them perhaps a 


quarter-century apart, the earlier belonging to the 
end of the fourth century, while Barrett (1975) and 
Viennot (1971-2), 72-3, believe the later image to 
be of seventh-century date. 

17. Fora detailed study of the Varaha panel, Mitra 
(1963). 

97. 18. Harle (1974b), figures 31 and 32 and notes 
to the plates. 

19. There is no evidence to show that this char- 
acteristic Gupta headdress, with its superimposed 
rows of sausage curls on either side of the head, is 
a wig, but it is generally assumed - an assumption 
reinforced by its astonishing resemblance to the 
periwigs of Western Europe in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

98. 20. For a fuller account of Eran’s Gupta anti- 
quities, Cunningham 4.S.R., vu, x, Bajpai (1962) 
and Harle (1974b), 11, 12, 37-9. 

21. Harle (1974b), figure 25 and notes, p. 12. 
With the Narasimha in the Archaeological Museum, 
Gwalior, the oldest image of this incarnation so far 
known from North India. The lion avatar on a relief 
slab from Kondamotu, in Andhra, may be earlier; see 
Khan (1964). 

22. Not altogether convincingly identified as a 
cakravartin (world emperor) form of Visnu by P. K. 
Agrawala (1968). 

23. Now in the Archaeological Museum, Gwa- 

lior. 
100. 24. Williams (1976) for the inspired suggestion 
that since addorsed or quadruple figures, human or 
animal, atop pillars usually supported cakras, the 
serpent hoods above these figures have been elon- 
gated to give the illusion of additional height. 

25. Marshall and Foucher (n.d.), inscription no. 
835, mentions a Vajrapani pillar. See also :bid., pp. 
50 and 254, all vol. 1. 

26. Safici Museum, no. 2720, formerly agg; Harle 
(1974), figure 41 and notes. 


CHAPTER 6 


ror. 1. The single dated exception is the small 
figure in relief on the base of a pillar dated 381 
(Archaeological Museum, Mathura, no. 29.1931). It 
throws little or no light on the course of stylistic 
development. See Kreisel (1981), 329-30, figure 107; 
Williams (1982), 29, figure 16. 

2. Mathura Museum, no. 18.1506; Harle (1973), 
plates 17.3 and 17.4. Also the standing Visnu in Los 
Angeles, if it is indeed from Mathura; Pal (1978b), 
figure 3. Gupta Visnus hold a fruit or seed(?) in 
their upper right hand to which there appears to be 
no clear reference in the texts. Their other hands 
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hold the usual disc (cakra), club or mace (gada), and 
conch-shell (sa7kha). 

3. See Chapter 5, Note 12. 

4. Harle (1974), figure 43. 

5. State Museum, Lucknow, no. 
(1974), figure 45. 

102. 6. Archaeological Museum, Mathura, no. A5; 
Harle (1974b), figures 47 and 48. A third is in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

7. The Calcutta image (see Note 6) and a rather 
squat standing Buddha with an over-large halo bear- 
ing an inscription dated either 230 or 280 of an 
unspecified era. This has been assumed to be the 
Gupta era, giving a date of 549/50. Williams (1974) 
has argued, to some effect, that a number of stylistic 
features point to a date some 150 _ years 
earlier, although admitting that no era yet proved 
to have been used at Mathufa at the time provides 
a date ¢. 400. 

103. 8. Archaeological Museum, Mathura, no. 
76.25, with an inscription dated in the 115th year; 
Williams (1982), 68, figure 61. 

g. See pp. 107-10. 

10. The Mahavidyadevi temple on the outskirts of 
Mathura had at least two in a small modern shrine, 
one of them published in V. S. Agrawala (1935). 

11. Harle (1965) first proposed that this head had 
belonged to an ekamukhalinga. Kreisel (1981), 298-9, 
and in correspondence with the author in 1983, 
questions this, arguing convincingly for an Aghora- 
Bhairava identification, in spite of the head’s benign 
expression, either as part of a caturmukhalinga (a linga 
with four heads corresponding to the four aspects of 
Siva depicted in the Sadasiva image) or, less likely, as 
the head of a figure or bust. 


J36; Harle 


CHAPTER 7 


105. 1. Most notable among them the Didarganj 
yaksi (see p. 31). There is also a splendid yaksadevata 
still in worship near Kumrahar (Asher (1980), figure 
1); see also Patna Museum Arch. 8178, 8430, and 
8484, of very modest size but also showing the 
‘Maurya’ polish. The three large but much worn 
Ekanaméa figures in the Patna Museum would ap- 
pear to be in the fourth-century continuation of this 
style. 

2. Acopy of a Mathura Buddha in local stone was 
found at Sarnath. One or two seated Buddhas in a 
local Mathura-related style were made at Kausambi, as 
well as the Uma-MaheSvara stele whose date is still 
disputed but is most likely to be ¢. 237, but see 
Williams (1982), 36-7. 

3. There is a standing figure on the base, against 
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a cakra, thereby identifying the Tirthankara, best il- 
lustrated recently by Asher (1980), plate 5. 

4. Kramrisch (1933), 61. 

5. According to a re-reading of the inscription, 
Sircar (1970). The older reading of 449 was given 
in Harle (1974), 19-20 and figure 55. 

6. Krsna is similarly depicted as trisikhin on the 
rock-cut reliefs at Patharghata; Asher (1980), plates 
34 and 35. His dating of c. 500 or even earlier for 
these reliefs is confirmed by a ‘barred disc’ earring 
worn by Krsna as he wrestles with Candra; Harle 
(1978). 

7. This long carving, measuring 13 ft (4m.) but 
now broken into four pieces, was probably a lintel. 
The mirti at dead centre argues for this as well as 
the ‘cut-off provided by Strya and Candra at the 
ends, Narrative friezes do not appear until the 
post-Gupta period, and then usually illustrate scenes 
from the Krsnalila. The problem lies in its length. 
There is a lintel from Sarnath of roughly equal length 
(Sarnath Museum D(d)1), but none of the extant 
Gupta temples, admittedly only a handful, have 
doorways of corresponding size, although two frag- 
mentary jambs from Bilsar were estimated to have 
measured between 13 and 14 ft, which would be 
nearly proportionate to such a lintel; 4.S.R., xi, 18. 
Again, the building to which the Gadhwa lintel be- 
longed may not have been a shrine at all, but some 
other type of religious building, even a dharmasala, of 
which no examples have survived. 

8. For a longer description and illustrations of 

details, Harle (1974b), 23 and 24, figures 71-9; also 
Williams (1982), plates 241-5 (references in text 
misnumbered). 
107. 9. Professor Joanna Williams proposed in a 
letter (15 July 1976) to the author that this may be 
Bhima, and that others in the group may represent 
Nakula and Sahadeva (the pair next to Strya) and 
the saintly Yuddhisthira as their leader, for which 
attribution she finds further evidence in the scenes 
depicted on fragments of doorjambs, in the same 
style, found at the site. For a slightly modified view, 
Williams (1982), 154 and note 168. 

10. For the significance of ‘wrapped’ heads, still 
undetermined in female figures, Harle (1981). 

11. Williams (1977). 

110. 12. Rosenfield (1963). 

13. Williams (1975). 


CHAPTER 8 


111. 1. Besides the temples mentioned below, the 
temple at Murti in the Salt Range in Pakistan, of 
which not even fragments remain at the site (Chap- 


ter 5, Note 7); a lintel and a few other fragments 
atop the Udayagiri (Vidisa) hill; and the little temple 
at Eran, of which probably enough remains at the 
site for at least a partial reconstruction. Important 
sculptured elements of a Gupta temple near Nachna 
have been incorporated into a later building; Spink 
(1971). 

2. See Chapter 11, p. 138 and Note ro. The 
strongest argument against a flat roof remains the 
total absence of such a shrine amongst the many 
early shrines depicted on reliefs. The sole example 
cited by Williams (1982) and illustrated in her figure 
170, with its amalakas and a high gavaksa between 
them, would not seem to qualify on account of the 
amalakas and a sort of nasika on the roof. If anything, 
the building (?) represented is a mandapika. 

3. See Chapter 5, Note 8. 

4. Chandra (1970). 

5. See p. 167. R.D. Banerji (1924); Chandra 
(1971), plates 132-92; Williams (1982), 117-22. 

6. A.S.R., Xx1, 95-8; Williams (1982), 105-14. 

7. Vats (1952); Desai (1958); A.S.R., x1, 40-6; 
Vogel (1g08-ga). 

8. Viennot (1974), who dates this as well as most 
of the other temples to the second half of the sixth 
century. Meister (1982) on the other hand proposes 
a date in the first half of the fifth century, while 
Williams (1982), 138, assigns it to c. 480. Meister, 
as well as P. Chandra, Spink, and Williams, is not 
inclined to date any of the Gupta temples later than 
the first quarter of the sixth century. Neither Meis- 
ter’s nor Williams’s reconstruction of the plan allows 
for an internal circumambulatory. 

113. 9. See p. 166. 

to. See p. 239. Sarvatobhadra shrines are called 
caturmukha in the Jain texts. 

115. 11. Harle (1974b), figures roo and ror, 94-9 
and notes; Williams (1972-3). 

12. Harle (1974b), figures 61 and 62. The cloth 
may have been rolled over a little tubular amulet- 
case. 

13. Shah (1960). 

14. Asher (1980), 22-6. 

117. 15. R.C. Singh (1968-71). Harle (1974b), 31, 
assigned a date of c. 425 to this temple whereas 
Williams (1982), 84, prefers one in the mid century. 

16. Mehta and Chowdhary (1966), who date the 
stupa, on the strength of a relic casket found within, 
with an inscription according to which a King Rud- 
rasena built the stupa in the year 127 of an unspeci- 
fied era, to the last quarter of the fourth century. 
The objection to this is that the decorative elements 
of the stipa, and the Buddhas, are thus in advance 
by over half a century of anything found further 


east, and yet the region was still in the hands of the 
western Ksatrapas and not part of the Gupta em- 
pire. Van Lohuizen (1979a) proposes that these be- 
long to a reconstruction of the stiipa at a later date, 
possibly in the sixth century, an argument strength- 
ened by the renowned epigraphist D.C. Sircar 
(1965), who argues on palaeographic grounds that a 
date c. 200 is much more likely for the inscription 
on the relic casket, thus referring it to an earlier 
Rudrasena and the Saka era, with a major reconstruc- 
tion in the fifth or sixth century very likely. Williams 
(1982), 59, dates the Buddhas and the deccorative 
elements to 400-415 on stylistic grounds. 

17. Cousens (1909-10). The remains of a number 
of other stiipas have been found in Sind. See Cousens 
(1929); Van Lohuizen (1979a), who notes that the 
stupa is properly that of Kahujo-daro, dates it to c. 
600 (see Note 16). Williams (1982), 94-5, believes 
that the similarity in the treatment cf motifs at Bhi- 
targaon suggests a similar date (see Note 15). 


CHAPTER 9 


118. 1. Caves 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13; 9 and 10 are the 
caitya halls. The caves are numbered 1 to 29 com- 
mencing at the entrance to the ravine. The later 
caves were added, although not in strict order, on 
either side of the original group. 

119. 2. The basic surveys of the second-phase caves 
are Fergusson and Burgess (1880), Burgess (1879), 
(1883a), and Yazdani er al. (1931-46). 

3. Marshall (1927); Spink (1976-7). 

4. Next to the caitya window, the kapota is the 
most ubiquitous of all Indian temple architectural 
motifs, although in the north it tends to become 
either rare or transformed beyond all recognition 
during the Later Hindu period. Approximating a 
quarter-circle in section, it is used as an eaves or 
cornice or as one of the mouldings of the base. It 
becomes extremely large on mandapas of the Vijay- 
anagar period in South India and develops a reverse 
curve. Its origin is unknown, but in Gandhara, where 
alone something very like it depends on a structural 
feature, it is the half-barrel-vault over a circum- 
ambulatory passage, with a lower roof than the main 
edifice, a ‘South Indian’ griva and a sikhara over the 
sanctum. See Franz (1981), figures 5-8. Kapota is 
the word for a pigeon, and various reasons have 
been given why it is applied to this architectural 
element. 

120. 5. Spink (1966), (1968), (1972), (1975), and 
(n.d.). After the most exhaustive investigations of 
style ever devoted to an Indian monument, Spink’s 
timetable for the excavations at Ajanta calls for all 
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work there to have ceased by 500. Earlier scholars 
had postulated an excavation period of up to three 
centuries. Although Spink deduces far more about 
the ebb and flow of patronage - a practice of which 
practically nothing is known in the Gupta period - 
than the meagre facts allow, it is unquestionable, on 
grounds of style, that none of the caves are later 
than the early sixth century. 

6. Auboyer (1949); Dhaky (19658). 

7. Stern (1972). 

8. See p. 356. 
122. 9. Agana, or dwarf follower of Siva, now in the 
National Museum, New Delhi; Michell (1982), no. 


473. 


CHAPTER IO 


123. 1. J. Burgess, Architectural Survey of Western 
India, 11-v; Fergusson and Burgess (1880). For a 
résumé of the most recent chronology of the caves, 
elaborated in numerous monographs, see Spink 
(n.d.). Its datings attempt to be too precise, and 
Elephanta and its successors are probably placed two 
or three decades too early, but it is the first 
chronology based on more than superficial know- 
ledge of the history and styles of the period. 
Gupte (1962) provides fairly detailed descriptions 
of the Ellora and Aurangabad monuments and their 
iconographies. 

124. 2. The only inscription mentioning a temple 
is a Traikitaka one at Kanheri, but it appears to refer 
to a structural building. As well as coin finds in the 
area, the importance of Lakulisa in all these temples 
associates them with the Kalachuris, who were ar- 
dent Paéupatas. For the most recent study of the 
authorship and date of Elephanta, Gorakshkar 
(1981). 

3. The emphasis accorded the Mahadeva image is 
shown by the fact that, like the entrance to the 
garbhagrha and alone of the sculptured panels, it is 
flanked by guardians. 

4. These images of Siva as Lakuliéa, seated in a 
yogic position, obviously owe much to images of the 
Buddha. Lakuliéa is represented as ardhva retas (with 
an erect phallus) and holding a stick (Lak- 
uliéa = /akula, stick; /akulin, one witha stick + ifa = god 
or lord with elision of the 7). 

5. See p. 115. The relationship between this 
sculpture and that of Gujarat is even more apparent 
in two fine figures recently discovered at Parel; Go- 
rakshkar (1982). 

6. The sculptures are in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, where a cast of the relief itself, 
still in worship, may also be seen. For an explanation 
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of the iconography of this unique piece, Gorakshkar 
(1982), but see Maxwell (1982). 

126. 7. The caves are numbered from south to 
north. 

127. 8. Mahakita pillar inscription of 602. 

g. Relationships such as this are of great impor- 
tance in dating these earlier caves, as well as the 
Buddhist ones at Ellora, since none of them bear 
dated inscriptions, as well as providing evidence for 
the migration of the workers responsible for them; 
Spink (1967). 

10. R.D. Banerji (1928); Tarr (1970). 

11. The contention that certain of these sculp- 
tures are later replacements by Narasimha Pallava 
after his defeat of Pulakesin II and conquest of Badami 
has not been proved, and a suggestion that the Nara- 
sirmha image actually represents Narasimha Pallava 
holding a lock of his enemy’s hair (Pulakesin: pos- 
sibly ‘tiger-haired’) in one of his hands runs counter 
to the presuppositions on which Indian iconography 
is based. In the early photographs, Narasimha’s club, 
now missing, is still in position. It is not certain 
whether the ‘hand’ which held it, most unusually 
shown as a claw, was recut after the break. 

129. 12. Harle (1971a). See also p. 178. 

13. For structural temples with rectangular gar- 
bhagrhas and usually surmounted by a sala, see the 
Vaital deul at Bhubaneswar, the Varahi at Chaurasi, in 
Orissa, the Gaudargudi at Aihole, and a list of others 
in D. Mitra (1960a), 1-3. A Sala is a rectangular build- 
ing or pavilion topped by a barrel-vault whose sec- 
tion is a caitya arch. 

14. Levine (1966). 

131. 15. Kern (1884), 408 passim. 

16. The term ‘Dhyani Buddha’ (Meditation Bud- 
dha), widely used, is retained although there is no 
authority for it in the texts, which simply call these 
Transcendent Buddhas ‘Jinas’ or “Tathagatas’. 

132. 17. The name Do Thal (two-storey) is due to 
the fact that for a long time the ground floor was 
blocked up by debris. 
135. 18. See p. 182. 

19. ASI. A.R. (1905-6), 107-15; (1915-16), 39- 

48. 


CHAPTER II 


136. 1. See pp. 111-13. 

2. Regional styles begin to be distinguishable in 
the early post-Gupta period. The states of today’s 
Republic of India are used henceforth, in most 
cases, to define the various regions in this broad 
survey of their architecture and sculpture and, 
eventually, painting. As finally demarcated, the 


boundaries of the states of the Indian Union follow, 
in almost all cases, the lines of linguistic division 
and thus have, in an overall historical context, very 
considerable cultural validity. The ancient names of 
regions, overlapping because of their imprecision 
and repeatedly changing over the long course of 
Indian history, have been generally ignored except 
where they are in current use by art historians as 
having cultural as well as geographical significance, 
e.g. Malwa, Mewar. 

3. R.C. Agrawala, Krishna Deva, M. A. Dhaky, 
M.W. Meister, O. Viennot, and others. See Note 
1g. In contrast, post-Gupta sculpture has received 
scant attention from historians of Indian art, apart 
from their usual almost obsessional interest in icon- 
ography. A welcome exception is Bruhn (1969), 
although most of the Deogarh images he considers 
belong to the next period. 

4. Nanavati and Dhaky (1969). None of the tem- 
ples are dated. 

5. Meister (1976a) is surely to be followed, 
although without authority from the texts, in term- 
ing these shrines bhimiprasadas rather than temples 
witha phamsana superstructure or roof, as do Nanavati 
and Dhaky (1969). The essential difference between 
the two is that the bhumiprasada (prasada, literally, a 
palace, is one of the many names for the shrine 
proper) is a nearly straight-sided truncated pyramid, 
chopped off at the top, with an amalaka and a jar- 
shaped finial on top and the ‘storeys’ demarcated by 
kapotas, whereas the phamsana roof has sides sloping 
at rarely as much as 45 degrees from the horizontal 
composed of two or more overlapping ‘boards’ 
(Surpas), often confused with stone awnings (chddyas) 
in later examples, usually with two or three large 
gavaksas and surmounted by a bell-shaped finial. 
There are early representations of bhimiprasadas 
on reliefs and seals, and the Bodhgaya temple must 
be considered to be one. Kapota is used here to de- 
signate, in every case and throughout India, the 
universally recognizable characteristic inverted 
quarter-round moulding of Indian temple 
architecture, including its inverted cyma recta equi- 
valent. The kapota is used as an element of the base 
and as a cornice or eaves. See Chapter 9, Note 4. 

6. A collateral branch of the Early Western 
Calukyas of Badami ruled in the region by 700; 
H-GiE.Ps; 111 056: 

138. 7. Meister (1976a) totally rejects any link be- 
tween Gop and temples in Kashmir, but wooden 
superstructures of the type from which he admits it 
is a conversion into stone are only found in India in 
regions of snow or high rainfall, which Saurastra is 
not. It is worth noting too that the sirmhakarnas on 


temples like the Sri Satyanarayana and the mandapa of 
the north-east subsidiary shrine of the Saciya Mata, 
both at Osian (figures 25, 26, and 31), as well as that 
of temple VII at Roda, are oddly analogous to the 
triangular pediments rising up on the sides of the 
pharsana roofs of Kashmir temples. Noteworthy also 
is the fact that such pediments are nowhere else - 
including Kerala, Nepal, and the Himalayan regions 
~a feature of temples with ‘pent roofs’. 

Kramrisch suggests that the phamsana roof did not 
survive over the shrines proper, in the main, because 
“St did not lend itself to great development in stone 
or brick temples due to the meagreness, as a plastic 
form, of the pent roof of laminated boards’; Kram- 
risch (1946), 1, 220. 

8. The Kalinga type. 

g. Kramrisch (1946), 1, 150-4. Meister (1976b), 
however, has correctly discerned that the vertical 
elements of these shrines are not treated in a mega- 
lithic way but betray a wooden origin. 

10. The study of these temples by Viennot (1968) 
is rather unfortunately entitled ‘Le probleme des 
temples 4 toit plat dans I’Inde du nord’, since the 
burden of the article is that most of them were not 
originally flat-roofed. Viennot points out that no 
flat-roofed shrines are shown on any of the early 
reliefs, and that fallen amalakas have been found on 
the ground beside some of these shrines. They may 
have been placed at the corners, however, so that in 
such small structures as these they do not necessarily 
imply a regular Nagara sikhara. Meister (1976b) is 
probably correct in maintaining that some of the 
temples were flat-roofed and represented a separate 
tradition over which the emergent Nagara sikhara 
prevailed. 

11. Scholars are not agreed on what term, if any, 
applies to this feature in the texts. It is a pediment, 
not necessarily triangular, composed of a mesh or 
honeycomb of gavaksas. Viennot (1976), glossary, 
gives jalagavaksa (jala is a stone window grille), 
Meister (1976a), glossary, sdérasena for this ubiquitous 
feature. Udgama simply means a pediment and can 
consist of a single gavaksa. 

12. Temples with upper sanctums not integrated 
into the main structure: Lad Khan and Meguti at 
Aihole. In this particular case, as Meister (1976b) 
points out, the dominant Nagara sikhara development 
is seen taking over, in a novel form, from the prob- 
ably originally flat-roofed mandapika. Good illustra- 
tions of temples at Mahua, Gyaraspur, Kuchdon 
(Kuraiya Bir), Batesvar, Padhavali, Badoh, and 
Kadwaha in Meister (1976b). The illustrations in 
Viennot (1976), the principal work on the subject, 
are very small and sometimes not very good. 
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139. 13. Meister (1973-4), (1975-6) to an extent re- 
discovered this temple and correctly recognized its 
importance. Lin-Bodien (1980) does not accept that 
the dated inscription, not im situ, necessarily refers 
to this particular temple at Kusuma which, on styl- 
istic grounds, she prefers to assign to the late sev- 
enth century. 

14. Nanavati and Dhaky (1963). 

15. Michell (19758) for a plan of this temple. 

16. Meister (1973-4), figure 12; (1975-6), figures 
10-12. 

17. Meister (1973-4), figure 16; (1975-6), figures 
29-30. 

18. For photographs of what remains, Meister 
(1981), who staunchly defends the date usually as- 
cribed to the temple. Also Viennot (1976), photo- 
graphs 55 and 56. Again, the date is provided by an 
inscription no longer in situ, and its relevance has 
been challenged by Lin-Bodien (1980), (1981), who 
adds evidence that the inscribed slab does not 
appear to fit the place within the temple whence it 
has been thought to come. The extremely compli- 
cated history of this inscription, about which 
accounts and arguments have accumulated, dates 
back to the famous Colonel Tod of Rajasthan in the 
early nineteenth century. 

140. 19. Regional differences have so far not been 
sufficiently clearly distinguished, and the common 
features of the style still appear so predominant that 
it has seemed best, in such a brief summary, to treat 
this vast area as a unit. The two scholars who have 
made the most exhaustive study of these temples, 
Dhaky and Viennot, have taken different ' 
approaches. Dhaky (1975a) has limited himself to 
the temples in the western part of the region, has 
distinguished sub-styles therein, and has generally 
taken a more orthodox, if sometimes very bold, view 
of stylistic development. Viennot ( 1976) has studied 
the temples of the entire region. Bent on establishing 
a relative chronology for the temples as a whole by 
the study of their individual elements, she only 
notes, en passant, what may be regional variants and 
possible movements of stylistic features. Her work, 
however, has the great merit of making clear to the 
informed reader to what extent the same motifs, the 
same general development, occur from eastern Ma- 
dhya Pradesh to the confines of the Rajasthan desert. 
An overview of this sort also acts as a deterrent to 
premature and over-facile regional groupings. 

20. Just as in Orissa, South India, and other 
areas, a number of éastras from these regions have 
survived. (Sastras are the traditional writings, usually 
prescriptive, covering nearly every aspect of human 
activity, including architecture and the making of 
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images.) The oldest date from the eleventh century; 
see Nanavati and Dhaky (1963), 19-22; Sompura 
(1975); Dhaky (1975), 125-7. Their architectural 
vocabularies include regional terms. These are em- 
ployed here when they designate distinctive features 
of the regional style; otherwise terms of more wide- 
spread application are used wherever possible. When 
an Indian term (usually Sanskrit) is introduced it is 
followed by the nearest English equivalent, which is 
subsequently employed to avoid overloading the text 
with technical terms unfamiliar to the non-specialist 
reader. The exception is where a reference in the 
index is desirable. Terms such as Sikhara and kapota, 
which refer to characteristic Indian elements and 
features for which there is no real English equiva- 
lent, are used throughout, to avoid a cultural distor- 
tion, except occasionally where an elementary con- 
cern for style demands some relief from constant 
repetition of the same word. For glossaries, often 
with inconsistencies between them: Nanavati and 
Dhaky (1969), Meister (1973-4), (1976b), Viennot 
(1976). 

141. 21. Deva (1969), 16, is surely wrong in calling 
these ‘quarter lotuses’ (see the splendid examples in 
the Cikki Gudi at Aihole and at Alampur); Meister 
(1975), 230, calls them ‘leaf brackets’. 

22. The repertory was first specifically enumer- 
ated in Harle (1977), 576-82. 

23. The ‘Mahamarw’ style. The brilliant study by 
Dhaky (1975) of architectural style in western India 
during the post-Gupta period distinguishes two 
sub-styles, the ‘Mahamarw’ and the ‘Mahagurjara’ (in 
northern Gujarat). Dhaky’s analysis, which already 
suffers from over-condensation, cannot be repro- 
duced here. Following Dhaky, however, dynastic 
labels for architectural sub-styles (Gurjara-Pratihara, 
Paramara, etc.) have been abandoned as unsatis- 
factory in this period, partly because few contempor- 
ary monuments in western India or Madhya Pradesh 
can be connected with royal or princely patronage. 

24. As were several of the other Osian temples 
originally; see Bhandarkar (1908-9), whose designa- 
tions of the temples have been generally adopted. 
Sometimes spelt Osia, the name is pronounced lo- 
cally with a strong nasalization of the final ‘a’. 

25. Meister (1976a), 169-70 and figures 1, 9, 10, 
13. The roof of the rangamandapa is presumably an 
early example of the samvarand or ‘bell’ type. 

143. 26. Meister (1972-3) briefly on these, as well 
as two panels at Vadhvan in Saurastra. 

27. Bhandarkar (1908-9), 105-7. Other examples 
of temples with small ardhamandapas: the Sirya tem- 
ple at Umri; Amvan, temple no. 2; triple temple at 
Menal. 


144. 28. Bhandarkar (1908-9), 108; Dhaky (1968), 
312-27. 

29. For plan, Dhaky (1968), 313. 

30. Viennot (1976), photographs 235 and 236. 

31. Ibid., photographs 129-131, 195 and 197, 
198-201. 

32. Ibid., photographs 116-18. 

33. The ‘Visnu’ temple at Buchkala of 815 is the 
only early dated temple in Marwar, Epigraphica In- 
dica, 1X, 198-200; Viennot (1976), photographs 122- 
6; Dhaky (19758), 139-45. 

145. 34. TheKalika Mata wasoriginallyaSuntemple, 
the Kumbhasyama a Visnu shrine. 

35. B.N. Sharma (1975). 

36. Shah (1960), 98-114, figures 79-92. 

37. Termed the ‘Maha Gurjara’ by Dhaky 

(19758). 
147. 38. For the continuing deterioration of some 
important temples, compare photographs in Shah 
(1968), figure g1, and Viennot (1976), photograph 
163; also Viennot (1973), figures 1 and 2. 

39. It is difficult, on the grounds of these 
examples, to understand the preference for the 
‘Mahagurjara’ style over the ‘Maha Marw’ expressed by 
Dhaky (1975a), 149. 

40. Dhaky (1965b). 

41. Ahead from Valabhi, plainly early post-Gupta 
by the style of its headdress, provides an important 
link with such figures as the Visnu from Bhinmal; 
Shah (1960), figure 10; Shah (1968), figures 1, 2, 3, 
5. The Samalaji sculpture still presents a problem; see 
Parry: 

148. 42. Maxwell (1975), (1982), (1983). 

43. The old Kotyarka temple at Mahudi (north 
Gujarat). Shah (1960), figures 29 and 30. Probably a 
Skandamiata; see p. 115. 

44. Ibid., figure 21. 

45. Shah (1955-6), (1959); the dates of the two 
splendid bronzes from Vasantagadh were later re- 
covered. See Shah (1975), 277. 

46. Dhaky (1966); Meister (1976b), figure 2 
(figures 27 and 28 show the new shape after resto- 
ration). 

47. Viennot (1976), photographs 172-5. 

48. Murti (see p. 89), in the Salt Range west of 
the Jhelum, proves the extent of the penetration 
westward of the Gupta metropolitan style. 

49. Barrett and Dikshit (1960), plates 62, 78, 79. 
150. 50. Marg, xl, no. 2 (March, 1959), 28-30 and 
illustration; Jayakar (1956-7). 

51. Tripathi (1975). Called Badoli by Viennot 
(1964), (1976). Retroflex ‘d’ and ‘r’ are easily sub- 
stituted for each other. 

52. Tripathi (1975), 25 (ground plan). The 


overall lozenge- or diamond-shaped ground plan was 
always inherent in the triratha and paficaratha ones. 

53. Viennot (1964), plate 4o. 

54. Viennot (1976), photograph 251. 

55. The central face was already totally obliter- 
ated early in the nineteenth century when the 
famous Colonel Tod described the temples; Tod 
(1920), ili, 1755. 

56. Goetz (1955b). 

151. 57. It is not dated. Viennot (1976), 216 and 
217, like Goetz (1955b), placed it in the mid eighth 
century, a date in which Deva (1979) concurs, after 
datings of c. 850 in Deva (1962), (1969). 

153. 58. For illustrations and plans of some of the 
preceding five temples: 4.S.R., vul, plate vii: Vien- 
not (1976), photographs 96-100, 104-6 bis, 185-8, 
189-94, 225-8. See also Deva (1968) and Meister 
(1975), 236-41, figure 3 and plates 19 and 20. 

59. Deva (1968) claims that there are windows to 
the balconies. 

155. 60. Viennot (1973). 

61. Omitting the part between the two cornice 
kapotas. The proportions of these temples of excep- 
tional type, including the Telika Mandir because of 
its size, are of particular interest: measured drawings 
should be made, for enough of the fabric remains 
(with considerable interpolations). 

62. Plan: 4.S.R., x, plate xi. As with so many 
Indian temples, Bhitargaon among them, photo- 
graphs give a totally false indication of size, due to 
the monumentality of their conception. The Bajra 
Math is only 39 ft (11.9 m.) wide. 

63. Viennot (1976), photographs 273, 274, 276, 
279, 280. 

64. Ibid., photographs 287-90, 301-2. 

65. Viennot’s ‘technique en reserve’; ibid., 39-40. 

66. Deva (1969), 24, ‘ninth century’; Kramrisch 
(1954), plates 107 and 108, ‘eighth century’. 

156. 67. See p. 124. 

68. At  Bajaura, 
Jagesvar, etc. 

69. Sivaramamurti (1961), plate 34; Bussagli and 
Sivaramamurti (n.d.), figure 322. 

7o. R.K. Sharma (1978). For other hypaethral 
temples of this type, and references, Kramrisch 
(1946), 198-9 and footnotes; p. 421, note Io. 


Baijnath, Chamba Town, 


CHAPTER 1I2 


158. 1. In the famous prasasti, no kings from this 
region are mentioned amongst those defeated by Sa- 
mudragupta, and the earliest dated inscriptions from 
_ the past two thousand years, on copper plates and 

oddly enough using the Gupta era, are from the 
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latter half of the sixth century A.D. The present state 
of Orissa was traditionally divided into regions, 
North and South Tosali (the area of the Mahanadi 
river), Trikalinga, Utkal in the north, and Kalinga in 
the south. The last two names, as well as Odra, the 
origin of Orissa, have at one time or another been 
applied to the whole region. See Dehejia (1979), 3 ff. 

2. Dehejia (1979) is a good introduction to the 
temples built before tooo with an excellent selective 
bibliography. D. Mitra (1966), a guide to the tem- 
ples of Bhubaneswar, is a model of its kind. Pani- 
grahi (1961) is far more detailed and provides some 
excellent photographic documentation. 

3. Orissan traditional architectural texts have 
their own vocabulary of technical terms. Some of 
them, moreover, on palm leaf, are illustrated; for an 
example, Boner and Sarma (1966). Except where 
they have gained wide acceptance by their extensive 
use in modern works, the use of terms limited to 
Orissa has been eschewed here. 

4. The Indians knew only the six planets visible 
to the naked eye, to which they added the sun (not, 
of course, a planet) and Rahu and Ketu, the ascend- 
ing and descending nodes of the moon, to make the 
nine planets or navagraha. In the system used at 
this period in Orissa, the astottari, Ketu is omitted. 

5. Paragurama is an incarnation of Visnu, so it is 
unlikely that his name was originally given to an 
obviously Saiva temple. It is probably a corruption of 
Parasare$vara, Parasara being a distinguished Pasu- 
pata acharya (teacher). See D. Mitra (1966), 29. 

6. Not a common type, but examples can be 
found in most regions of India. See D. Mitra 
(19602). 

159. 7. Dehejia (1979), figures on pp. 38-9. A clue 
to this odd arrangement may lie in the imperfect 
bonding between the two parts in certain Early 
Western Calukya temples. 

160. 8. Harle (1977), 576-82. 

9g. Kramrisch (1947), 180. The article is of major 
importance. 

10. Dhaky (1974). The name of the third of these 


‘temples is given as Bhavani-Shankar in Dehejia 


(1979). 

11. Panigrahi (1961), figures 30-2 and pp. 16-17. 
Kramrisch (1947), 181, refers to this temple before 
its restoration. 

12. See the Gaudargudi at Aihole (pp. 172-5) and 
the Ravana-ka-Khai at Ellora (p. 129). 

13. Barrett and Dikshit (1960); Masthanaiah 
(1978). 

161. 14. Boner and Sarma (1966), 66. 

15. Dehejia (1979), 112, for rare published 

photographs of some of these figures. Blood sacrifice 
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(of animals), although not a central component of 
Hindu religion, is not rare in India; human sacrifice, 
as mentioned in texts and suggested by reliefs such 
as these, never seems to have been common and 
appears only in more recent times, in a tantric con- 
text. Today, of course, it is treated as murder by the 
authorities. See De Mallmann (1958), figure r. 

16. This suggests a possible connection between 
Siirya and the cult of the Mothers. 

17. De Mallmann (1964b). 

163. 18. The percolation of Buddhist elements at 
this time into the iconography of some Hindu im- 
ages has already been noted. Buddhist images are 
found in large numbers in parts of Orissa. Chinese 
and Tibetan sources refer to the importance of the 
Orissa monasteries, and Ratnagiri is specifically re- 
ferred to as a centre of tantric Mahayana. Willetts 
(1963), 17. 

19. Ibid., note 2, for a useful short bibliography 
which includes references to the progress reports of 
Mrs Debala Mitra, the excavator, well illustrated in 
Indian Archaeology; D. Mitra, Ratnagiri 1958-61, 
Mem. A.S.I., LXxXx, 2 vols. (New Delhi, 1981-3). 

20. Indian Archaeology (1958-9), plates XLA, XLIA. 

21. A doorway from the (then unexcavated) 
Udayagiri monastery is now in the Patna Museum. 

22. A close stylistic link between the style of these 
temples and the doorway in the Patna Museum was 
already noticed by Panigrahi (1957), 278. 

23. R.L. Brown (1978) proposes an_ early- 
eleventh-century date based on the stylistic features 
of a third facade to the main shrine of Monastery 1, 
which has been re-erected (figures 4, 17, 18, 22, 25). 
164. 24. Mitra (1960a); J.N. Banerjea (1965); ex- 
cellent photographs in Boner and Sarma (1966). The 
unique illustrations (sketches) of the Silpa Prakaéa are 
an invaluable link between actual practice as seen in 
surviving temples and the typically formalized text, 
but the correspondence between the prescriptions 
for a Kamagarbha type temple and the Chaurasi tem- 
ple does not seem as close as the authors suggest. It 
is also curious that the four manuscripts known to 
the editors are all dated in the eighteenth century 
while the text purports to be much earlier. It must 
be remembered also that the sketches can only date 
from the time of the transcription of the manuscript 
or possibly later. 

25. J.N. Banerjea (1965) quoted in Dehejia 
(1979), 126-7; Boner and Sarma (1966), plate Lx1 b. 


CHAPTER 13 


166. 1. Cousens (1926) was the first major study of 
these temples. The most recent is Michell (1975a); 


see also the review by Bolon (1979), 271-3- Bolon 
(1980) casts new light on the problem of dating the 
temples of the earlier phase. Tartakov (1980), in a 
useful and splendidly illustrated article, persists in 
assigning an excessively late date to the Malegitti 
Sivalaya, and his stylistic arguments for dating the Lad 
Khan as late as c. 700 are not all convincing. 

2. ee Pp. 43: 

167. 3. S.R. Rao (1972), (1973), but see Michell 
(19758). 

4. E.g. the mandapa of the ParaSuramesvara 
temple at Bhubaneswar. See p. 159. 

5. Settar (1969) is not entirely convincing about 
the Buddhist nature of the two-storey building built 
into the hill below the Meguti, nor is this really 
confirmed by Tartakov (1970), 183-4. On the other 
hand, a large loose sculpture of a standing figure, on 
the way up to the Meguti, strongly suggested a 
Bodhisattva when seen by the author in 1964. 

6. Bolon (1980), 304, calls it a Sirya temple. 

169. 7. Harle (1971). 

8. This inscription signals not one but two firsts: 
it contains the earliest dated reference to the poet 
Kalidasa, and it is the earliest dated inscription in 
which the term Saka is actually applied to the era 
commencing in 78. 

g. Harle (1969). 

10. Michell (1975a). Bolon (1979), a brilliant ar- 
ticle breaking much new ground, proposes another 
temple, a very small shrine, as the one to which the 
inscription of 601 refers. Tartakov (1980), on the 
other hand, chooses the Banantigudi, a somewhat 
larger edifice, also outside the Mahakita compound, 
on the grounds that he believes that the pillar origin- 
ally stood before it. 

172. Ti. See p)136: 

12. See Chapter 11, Note 5. 

13. Balasubrahmanyam (1961); P. Brown (1942), 
63 and 64, plates xxxvi and XXxxvil. 

174. 14. P. Brown (1942a), plate xxxvi. 

175. 15. S. R. Rao (1972), (1973) dates this temple, 
on the evidence of pottery finds (which is open to 
question), in the early fifth century, rejected as too 
early by Michell (1979) on grounds of style. For the 
inscription, Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy 
for 1927-28, no. 289. 

16. It is not a Durga temple; its name derives from 
the word for fort (durga), its function in relatively 
modern times. Against the suggestion that it was 
originally a Jain shrine see Bolon (1980), 305, note rr. 

17. Gupte (1964). 

18. K.R. Srinivasan (Indian Archaeology (1960- 
1), 76) stated that the sikhara was added by an over- 
zealous restorer or improver, without any suggestion 


as to when. The sikhara is already in place in the 
earliest photographs, which still show remains of the 
attempts to ‘fortify’ the temple, probably in the 
eighteenth century. The sikhara is similar, moreover, 
to others of the period, and none of the elements are 
out of place, as would be likely if such a large and 
complex structure had been reassembled at a later 
date on top of the Durga temple. 

176. 19. The name, again, is said to be derived 
from the religious office of a former occupant. 

20. Clearing and excavation (see S.R. Rao, 1972) 
revealed the fine pillar sculptures of the north-west 
shrine and showed that the four-pillar porch was 
built before the north-east shrine, the last to be 
erected. For an excellent study of this enigmatic 
group of little temples, Michell (1978). 

21. Divakaram (1970). 

22. Harle (1972a); Lippe (1967), (1969-70). 

178. 23. Kramrisch (1956). Examples in terracotta 
have been found in a number of places in northern 
India and the Deccan. 

24. Harle (1971c). See also pp. 127-9. 

180. 25. Sivaramamurti (1957). 

26. K.V.S. Rajan (1958-60). 

27. M.S. Nagaraja Rao (1973) and Michell 
(1973a) came independently to the conclusion that 
the Papanatha wasa little later than the Virupaksa. The 
latter makes a convincing case for a change in design 
immediately after the construction of the cella, with- 
out any further change in the new design. 

181. 28. Bhandarkar (1883), 228-30. For the other 
reference, almost certainly to the Kailasa temple, H. 
Liders (1896-7). 

-29. The dimensions are from Fergusson and Bur- 
gess (1880) and Burgess (1883b). 

182. 30. Goetz (1952), with a full bibliography in 
the footnotes; for good short accounts of this temple, 
P. Brown (1942a) and Rowland (1953). 

31. Chatham (1978). 

32. Even further south, Rastrakita templesare rare. 
One, at Bhavanasi-Samgam, as the name implies 
(samgam: ‘a meeting place of waters’) lies at a conflu- 
ence of the Kistna and another river. Prasad (1972) 
also lists other places in Andhra with Rastrakita 
temples. See also Lippe (1978), 146 and 183, colour 
plate I. 

33. Cousens (1926), plates xx11b, xx1Ib, Li, Lixa, 
LXI. 

183. 34. Archaeological Department of Mysore, 
Annual Report 1935, 49-53. 

184. 35. Ibid. 1932, 65-73. The Nolambas (ninth 
and tenth centuries) of Hemavati in Anantapur Dis- 
trict, although generally feudatory to their more 
powerful neighbours, produced distinct styles of 
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architecture and sculpture; see Barrett (1958d); 
Sivaramamurti (1964). Nolamba work can be seen 
in the Brhadisvara temple, Tafjavir, and in the form 
of the fifty fine pillars, brought back as war booty 
by Rajendra Cola, in the Paficanadesvara temple, 
Tiruvaiyari, Tanjavir District. 

36. Dhaky (1982). 

37. See p. 141. 

38. Archaeological Department of Mysore, An- 
nual Report 1936, 8 and 9g. 

39. Ibid. 1939, 44-50, plates 1x-xII. 

40. Ibid. 1937, 28-38. 

41. See pp. 297-9. : 

42. Divakaram (1971); Bolon (1980). For the 
latest list of all the sites, Bolon review of Michell 
(19752) cited in Note 1. 

187. 43. Michell (1973b). 

44. Rea (1907-8), (1910-11). 

45. For examples, the Elliot Collection in the 
British Museum; Barrett (1954b). 

46. Longhurst (1924). 

188. 47. M. Rama Rao (1964), (1965). 

48. Sivaramamurti (1962). 

49. To what extent these influences are a direct 
result of Vijayaditya’s northern conquests (as claimed 
by Tartakov (1980), 70) is doubtful. 

50. See p. 284. 


CHAPTER I4 


189. 1. Still the best survey of the art and architec- 
ture of Kashmir, although rather slight, is Kak 
(1933). Goetz (1969) considers a number of aspects 
of Kashmiri art and history with great erudition but 
many unwarrantable assertions. Temples and sculp- 
ture with datable inscriptions are particularly rare. 
The twelfth-century poet Kalhana’s chronicle of the 
kings of Kashmir, the Rajatarangini, literally the ‘River 
of Kings’, does, however, like the much older vamsas 
of Sri Lanka, provide a framework for pre-Muslim 
Kashmiri history such as is lacking elsewhere on the 
subcontinent. See Pandit (1958). 

2. Kak (1933), 105-11, plates xv-XLII and LXxvII. 

3. Kak (1923), plates Aa3 and Aa4. 

191. 4. P. Brown (1942a), 187. 

5. Granoff (1979) believes it to be essentially 
Buddhist, a view not universally accepted, and no 
explanation is given of the wrapped head of Uma. 
For this feature, see Harle (1981). 

6. Pal (1975a), 16-18, with the suggestion that 
the angry face at the back represents the sage Kapila, 
the founder of the Samkhya system of philosophy. 
192. 7. Actually, their metal alloy is in most cases 
closer to brass. Until the 1950s, only half a dozen or 
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so were known. For their recent appearance in such 
numbers, Pal (1975b), which is also the fullest 
account of this important branch of Indian sculp- 
ture. 

8. Barrett (1962), 37- 

g. For the camail, Harle (1980), (1985). 

10. Pal (1975a), plate 71; Barrett (1960b); Lerner 
(1975), no. I. 

11. Pal (19758), plates 12a, b, and 13. 

12. Ibid., 30 a, b. 

195. 13. Ibid., plate 26; for results of metal tests, 
Harle (1979), 127, 133, note 23. Lead makes casting 
images, particularly large ones, easier, since the 
molten metal flows more easily. 

14. Pal (19758), plate 11a, b, c; Goetz (1969), 77- 
87, plates xxvi and xxvil. See p. 145. : 

15. Pal (1975b), plate 16. 

16. Ibid., plate 17. Some doubt has been ex- 
pressed, however, whether it is indeed Kashmiri. 

17. This pose has been termed the mahdkarunika 
(of great compassion); Harle (1979). The image pub- 
lished by Harle is the only one of this group which 
cannot, on purely stylistic grounds, be attributed to 
either Kashmir or Swat. Doubtless deriving from a 
common transitional source, it is likely to have been 
made closer to a centre of the metropolitan Gupta 
style. 

197. 18. Barrett (1962). 

19. The Visnu Caturanana in the Laksminarayan 
temple, Chamba, is a masterpiece of the Kashmir 
style; others, such as the Siva-Parvati in the Gauri- 
shankar temple and the bronzes in temples at Brah- 
mor and Catrarhi, are all equally fine in a more 
integrated, more Indian style. Pal (1975b), plates 84 
a,b,c, and 85; Goetz (1955a), plates 1v-vil; Jettmar 
(1974); Chetwode (1981). 

20. Maxwell (1980), plates 4-72. 

21. Fabri (1955). 

22. Tucci (1958), 322; Schlumberger (1955); Bar- 
rett (1957); Goetz (1957); K. Schmidt, F. A. Khan, 
et al. (1963), no. 328; Mishra (1972). 

23. Wheeler (1950), 55-61; van Lohuizen (1959) 
for bibliography and references to earlier works; 
Taddei (1970), plates 144, 147-9. 


CHAPTER I5 


199. 1. In the easternmost states and territories of 
the Indian Union, only a fine temple doorway of the 
sixth or seventh century remains from the period, at 
Dah Parbatiya, Tezpur District, Assam. 

2. Asher (1980) only covers the period to 800. 
For surveys of Pala sculpture, see Note 40. 

3. Benisti (1981). 


4. For an up-to-date discussion of the antiquities 
at the site, Asher (1980), 38-42, plates 42-59. 

5. Ibid., chapter 3, note 39, is mistaken in re- 
porting that the Sankaracharya temple above Dal Lake 
in Kashmir is also octagonal. Only the plinth is. See 
p. 189. 

201. 6. Cunningham, A.S.R. reports and (1892); 
Barua (1934); Myer (1958). 

7. An approximately contemporary inscription 
refers to it not as a bodhighara but as the vajrasana- 
vrhad gandhakuti, ‘the great dwelling place {which 
enshrines] the adamantine throne’; Bloch (1908-9), 
153-5. Gandhakuti, ‘perfumed hall’, is generally 
taken to mean the dwelling-place of the Buddha. 
See Asher (1980), 28, note 135. 

8. By comparison with the only surviving Gupta 
brick temple, the shrine at Bhitargaon. 

g. The principal evidence consists of two or three 
well-known reliefs from Mathura of the Kusana period 
and the famous Kumrahar sealing, the latter prob- 
ably also of Kusana date and representing a large 
temple very like the Mahabodhi; see Konow (1926). 
Franz (1978) illustrates them all. 

10. This is the view of Myer (1958). Asher 
(1980), 27, holds for a late-sixth-century date, as 
does Mitra (1971), 53 and 61. 

11. A number of small models in stone and 
bronze have been said to represent the Mahabodhi 
temple. Two unquestionably do so, one found on 
the site, now in the British Museum, the other in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, neither exactly 
datable but both unquestionably _ pre-twelfth- 
century; the former does not show the corner Si- 
kharas, the latter does. Xuan Zang, who was aware of 
such things, does not mention them, and it is pos- 
sible that they are later additions, although not (as 
Mitra (1971), 53, implies) as late as the nineteenth 
century. 

12. Franz (1959). To the edifices listed in the title 

should be added the stylized chattras surmounting 
later stipas; while some of the inferences are ques- 
tionable, this is a valuable survey of the possible 
relationships between them. Franz (1978) illustrates 
all the early reliefs showing tower-like temples found 
so far in India. See also Franz (1979). 
203. 13. A.R., A.SJ. (1915-16, 1919-20, 1920-1, 
1921-2, 1930-4); A.S.J. Memoir, Lxvi; Franz (1961), 
187, gives page and plate references for most of the 
Archaeological Survey reports, but not all; A. Ghosh 
(1971) contains a good short bibliography. 

14. Franz (1961), 195, believes that the monu- 
ment was a stipa until, in the very last phase of 
enlargement, it was topped by a temple with a sikhara 
and housing an image. Mitra (1971), 88, opts for a 


shrine, relying mainly on a description of a 300ft 
(g0om.) temple at Nalanda much resembling the 
Mahabodhi. Yet she cails the corner towers, whose 
tops are missing, stpas. According to Franz’s sugges- 
tion, this would not be anomalous at Nalanda. 
Although noting that a paficayatana stupa is elsewhere 
unknown, Asher (1980), 46-7, believes the monu- 
ment to be a stiipa (the ‘Great Stipa’), as did the 
excavator. 

205. 15. Asher (1980), 91 and note 158, admits that 
the inscriptional evidence for the identification of 
Antichak with the VikramaSila monastery is inconclu- 
sive. 

16. For references to Antichak, Asher (1980), 91- 
2, notes 157-64 and plates 209-14. Shown on in- 
numerable sealings and in models, the earliest cru- 
ciform stiipa of which considerable remains survive 
appears to be the one at Bhamala (Taxila) dated by 
Marshall to the fourth or fifth century. It may have 
been submerged recently by the damming of the 
Haro river. 

17. Dikshit (1938); Bloch (1908-9). 

18. Mitra (1971), 241, note 15 accepts the possi- 
bility of a shrine at the top, albeit a closed one 
because of the absence of adequate stairs up to it, 
but seems to favour a stiipa. Asher (1980), g1, also 
envisages both possibilities, although his argument 
in favour of a stiipa, or at least the anda of a stlpa, 
both at Antichak (Vikramasila?) and Paharpur, rests on 
a dubious premise based on the great Nandangarh 
structure, a much earlier foundation. The little stupa 
deep in its bowels, although from its shape not as 
early as van Lohuizen (1956), 283, maintains, still 
belongs to a much earlier age and would not affect 
the type of summit structure affixed in Pala times. 

19. The Devarantis at Tala,some 16 miles (25 km.) 
south of Bilaspur, Madhya Pradesh. Stadtner (1980) 
proposes a date in the second quarter of the sixth 
century. Devarani is the Hindi term for a husband’s 
younger brother’s wife, Jithani (the name given toa 
coeval but completely ruined temple nearby) for his 
older brother’s wife. 

20. Stadtner (1980) notes these and one or two 
other features hitherto associated only with the Dec- 
can and South India. When he says that ‘the narrow 
bases and shallow sides of all of the niches indicate 
that stone sculptures were probably not placed in 
them’ (p. 39), one must assume that he means that 
the niches were filled with stucco images, for other- 
wise they would have been quite without purpose. 
Such sculpture exists (or existed) in a cave-temple 
at Mamallapuram, a site to which Stadtner refers, 
and there is a stucco figure in the superstructure of 
the Lower Sivalaya at Badami. Stadtner suggests that 
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the superstructure of the Devarani may have been of 
brick. 

21. See plan on p. 24 of Barrett and Dikshit 
(1960), who illustrate the temple itself very in- 
adequately. See Longhurst (1909-10), plates 1 and 
i and figure r. 

22. Erroneously called ‘windows’ by 
Dikshit, in Barrett and Dikshit (1960), 19. 
207. 23. Longhurst (1909-10), plate 11. 

24. Ibid., plate Iv. 

25. Barrett and Dikshit (1960), 15-16 and plates 
50-3. See also pp. 163-4. 

26. Ibid., 27-32 and plates 59-77. 

27. Ibid., plates 78-80; Viennot (1958), figures 1, 

4, 6. 
208. 28. This is the view taken by Kramrisch 
(1929), figure 2, as regards the Hankrail (Malda Dis- 
trict) Visnu, but see Saraswati (1962), 13, and Asher 
(1980), 21 and 32 and plates 12 and 37. The fine 
Buddha from Biharail is a mid- or late-fifth-century 
import from Sarnath, and the absence of any other 
contemporary sculpture in Bengal, along with the 
fact that the rippling zigzag fall of the dhoti between 
the legs, as seen in Gupta sculpture in Bihar, is com- 
pletely misunderstood, marks these two sculptures, 
and particularly the first, as rather ‘jungly’, and 
hence late copies of more sophisticated models. 

29. R.D. Banerji, A.S.J., A.R. (1911-12), 161-6, 
mistakenly identified as coming from Chandimau. 
Also Asher (1980), 29 and 30, plates 28 and 29. 

30. P.C. Singh (1963); Asher (1980), 31, assumes 
a late-fifth- or early-sixth-century date for this 
sculpture, P. Chandra (1972) believes it may be as 
early as the fifth century. 

31. K. Deva and V.S. Agrawala (1950). 

32. ‘Most of the sculptures are carved out of a 
black stone, frequently highly polished. It has been 
quarried in the Rajmahil hills in the Santal Parganas 
of Bengal. It is known under the name “kasti pathar” 
and is found in two varieties - one coarse grained, 
the other of a fine and even structure. The first 
variety is a basic phyllit [sic], mainly consisting of 
chlorite and talc, the latter a cericitised slate’; Kram- 
risch (1929), 9, with acknowledgement for analysis 
to the Director, Geological Survey of India. 

209. 33. Asher (1980), 72-4 and plates 130-3, con- 
siders a number of sculptures from Deo Barunark 
and Deo Markandeya, two sites close to the Son 
river and some thirty miles from the Mundesvari Hill. 
They are the first sculptures from Shahabad District to 
be carved in the typical eastern Indian grey or black 
schist. The problem is a complex one, given the 
‘hinge’ position of the district (the easternmost in 
Bihar), the tenuous basis for any sort of dating (the 
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inscription of Jivitagupta II, the last of the Late 
Gupta kings), and the extraordinary fact that no 
sculpture seems subsequently to have been produced 
in the district, which suggests that these may have 
been imports. 

34. Saraswati (1962), 36-90, maintained that the 
stone sculpture, which he divided into two groups, 
dated from the sixth and seventh centuries and came 
from an earlier Brahmanical temple, and that only 
the terracottas were coeval with the construction of 
the monument. Asher (1980), 92-3, argues convinc- 
ingly that there is nothing against Hindu deities 
being displayed on a Buddhist monument, parti- 
cularly on the lowest element; besides, there is no 
precedent for cast-off statuary being used in con- 
siderable numbers to decorate a stiipa or temple, 
particularly one as magnificent as Paharpur. Asher 
further maintains that Saraswati’s two groups of 
stone sculpture are not based on consistent stylistic 
criteria: indeed, on grounds neither of style nor of 
costume could any be dated as early as the sixth 
century. 

35. Also discovered in the excavations at 
Mainamati was a platform with stiipas (the Kotila 
Mura) and, from a shaft in one of them, two stone 
plaques depicting a principal deity sitting on a long- 
stemmed lotus surrounded by smaller images of seated 
Buddhist figures (Alam (1975), plate x). In a soft 
grey shale, they are quite unique, and a source in 
Andhra has been suggested by M. H. Rashid (1976). 
It should be remarked that there is a roughly simi- 
lar stele in bronze from Mainamati (Alam (1975), 
plate vit), and that on many of the fine bronzes from 
the site the divinity is on a long-stemmed lotus, 
again something unknown in the rest of eastern 
India. The region (ancient Samatata), mentioned as 
on the frontiers of the Gupta empire in the Allaha- 
bad prasasti (see p. 88 and Chapter 5, Note 8), 
appears to have remained politically independent 
from the rest of eastern India during most of its 
history. 

36. Ahmed (1975a). Excavations at Mahasthan, the 
capital of the ancient Pundravardhana, in Bogra Dis- 
trict, the most extensive ancient site in Bangladesh, 
have so far yielded little in the way of artefacts from 
the later historical periods, with the exception of a 
few fine bronzes of the early Pala period notable for 
their open, smiling faces (one of them is in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum). See Ahmed (1975b), re- 
print; Asher (1980), plates 228-31. 

37. The earliest are probably the two images 
found at Dhanesar Khera in Uttar Pradesh, one 
seated (now in the British Museum), one, showing 
Gandhara influence, standing (now in the Nelson 


Gallery, Atkins Museum, Kansas City); see V. A. 
Smith and W. Hoey (1895). The only other sculp- 
ture with a known find-place, a group discovered at 
Phophnar, in Madhya Pradesh, is now in the 
National Museum, New Delhi; see Venkatara- 
mayya (1963). The only two dated examples are in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the earlier, of 591, 
dedicated in Nepal. Two splendid sixth-century 
images belong to the John D. Rockefeller 3rd Col- 
lection; a third, seated, is probably earlier. There 
are fine examples in the Norton Simon Museum, 
Pasadena, and in the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art. 

212. 38. It is now in England, at the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, to which it was removed 
shortly after its discovery. For a recent review of its 
origins and probable date, Asher (1980), 56-8. 

39. The first, dedicated during the reign of De- 
vapala and now in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
shows all the facial characteristics of Nalanda bronzes; 
the second, dedicated in the ninth year, i.e. 819, and 
now in the Patna Museum, is less idiosyncratic. A 
comparison with a Deccani bronze Visnu of approxi- 
mately the same date (Barrett (1956a), figure 9) 
shows remarkable similarities in the plastic treat- 
ment of the main figures. The Nalanda and Kurkihar 
figures are juxtaposed in Asher (1980), plates 177 
and 178. The Sarvani, long since stolen, from Deulbadi, 
Comilla District, dedicated by a Khadga queen, has 
an earlier but not so precisely dated inscription. The 
Khadgas ruled in the latter part of the seventh cen- 
tury. See Asher (1980), 64, plate 113. 

40. Kramrisch (1929), 9. Major collections in the 
Dacca Museum, and the Varendra Research Insti- 
tute, Rajshahi, both in Bangladesh, the Indian 
Museum and the Sahitya Bangla Parisat, both in 
Calcutta, and in the British Museum (Bridge Collec- 
tion, of which a number are included in Chanda, 
1936). The author regrets that he has not been able 
to consult either the forthcoming catalogue of the 
British Museum’s eastern India holdings (W. Zwalf) 
or the doctoral dissertation of Susan L. Huntingdon, 
The Origin and Development of Stone and Bronze 
Sculpture in Bihar and Bengal, ca. 8th-12th centuries 
(University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 1972). 
Studies so far devoted to Pala and Sena sculpture 
include French (1928) (for illustrations only), Kram- 
risch (1929), R. D. Banerji (1933), E. Haque (1973), 
and Picron (1978b), (1980). 

214. 41. For the stone, see also Note 32. E. 
Haque (1973); Picron (1980), 285-7, 292, 293. Re- 
gional distinctions are not affected, but it has been 
pointed out to me by Dr Gauriswar Bhattacharya 
that the iconographic association of the goddess 


Rambha with banana trees in Picron’s article is based 
on a mistranslation by de Mallmann (1963), 139 and 
note 8, of a phrase in the Agni Purana. 

42. For a brief but clear and comprehensive 
outline of later Mahayana and tantric Buddhism in 
India, see Renou, Filliozat, and others (1953), U1, 
586-97. 

215. 43. Dikshit (1938), plate xxxvitic. 

44. Sadhanamala, Nispannayogavali, etc.; Bhatta- 
sali (1929), B. T. Bhattacharyya (1958), de Mallmann 
(1948), (1964a), (1975), and others. 

45. Harle (1972a). 

46. de Mallmann (1975), 104 and 252. 

47. Huntington (1975), 22, dates the change 
around the reign of Mahipala I (988-c. 1038), and 
sees a shift of production to Bengal (West Bengal in 
India, and Bangladesh) and away from Bihar, whose 
attachment to Buddhism was, of course, much 
stronger. 

48. de Mallmann (1963), 22-7. 

49. This was attempted by Kramrisch (1929); 

Picron (1978a), (1978b), using the ‘méthode Stern’ 
and with the knowledge of a considerable number 
of dated images, has been more successful in her 
extremely useful studies, but a large enough sample 
of the vast numbers of Pala and Sena images has 
perhaps not been taken into account. 
216. 50. Surya in Rajshahi Museum, illustrated 
Kramrisch (1929), figure 36, and the Avalokitesvara 
in Rome, Taddei (1967), 23, also illustrated in 
Picron (1978b), plate 71. 

51. Picron (1978b). 

52. Picron (1980), 295. 

53. Kramrisch (1929), 7, 18, 19. 

54. Ibid., 12, note 21. 

55. Lbid., 10, 16. 

56. I[bid., 11. 

7. Ibid., 20. ‘Realistic’ refers to the fleshly qual- 
ities of Pala sculpture. Picron (1978b), 92, alterna- 
tively affirms that in the Sena period ‘la sensualité 
réside dans le visible, non dans le palpable’. 

58. R.D. Banerji (1933), plates Lxxx-Lxxxv; A. 
Banerjee (1970), 115-20; P. Brown (1942a), 179-84, 
plates cxiv and cxive, figure 2 (with an incorrect 
date); Saraswati (1933), (1957), 606-9; Banerjee 
(1970). 

59. Saraswati (1957), 606-7, argued for the sev- 
enth century, but Brown (1942a), 180, dated the 
temple to the ninth or tenth century, while Asher 
(1980), 93-4, places it no earlier than the ninth. 

60. R.D. Banerji (1933), 150, plates Lxxxa and 
LXxXxX1a,b,c. 

61. From Dhaka (ancient Vikrampur), now in the 
Dhaka Museum, acc. no. 75.295; illustrated in the 
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Program of the First International Congress on Bengal 
Art, Dacca Museum, Dacca, March, 1976. 
62. McCutchion (1972), (1973); Z. Haque (1980). 


CHAPTER 16 


219. 1. Some of these trends have already appeared 
in temples assigned to the post-Gupta period. See 
p- 155. 

2. The first of these belongs to the post-Gupta 
Kumbhasyama at Chitor. 

3. The earliest dated example was added to the 
post-Gupta Mahavira at Osian in A.D. 1018. 

4. Like the torana (Note 3) at the Osian Mahavira, 
usually later additions. 

5. An exception to this general trend, in the west- 
ern temples, is the high kumbha of the base, some- 
times left plain, sometimes sparsely provided with 
small niches, which adds such a welcome note of 
contrast to these highly decorated temples. 

220. 6. R.C. Agrawala (1964). Except for the fact 
that some of its female figures rival those of Kha- 
juraho, the title of this article is quite inappropriate. 
221. 7. See pp. 295 and 297. 

222. 8. Dhaky (1968), 328-32, figures 10-16; K. 
Deva (1975). 

g. R.C. Agrawala (1965), figure 13; (1964), figure 
16. 

10. K. Deva (1975a), 1; Dhaky (1968), 335-41 
and figures 17-18. 

11. See p. 150 and Cousens (1931), plates LxI and 
LXV. 

12. For another ‘undecorated’ temple, the Nem- 
inatha at Nadol, Dhaky (1968), 343, figure 19. For 
related types, the Sirya temple at Somanatha (Prabhas 
Patan) and the Siryatempleat Than, bothin Saurastra; 
Cousens (1931), plates x11, x11 and xLvi. The ground 
plans are more conventional, and large nicheless im- 
ages figure on the walls. See also the untypical tem- 
ples at Khajuraho (p. 233). Although rough outlines 
of classical forms, without the finer details, are a 
feature of many humbler edifices, particularly in 
South India, these temples would seem to belong to 
a particular type rather than to a stifling of the 
sculptural impulse because of extraneous circum- 
stances, such as a lower level of patronage. 

13. R.C. Agrawala (1965), 54-5 and figures 1-2 
and 9-11. Py 
223. 14. It has been plausibly suggested that the 
modern name, incidentally that of two temples at 
Gwalior as well (see p. 232), meaning ‘mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law’, is a vernacular corruption of 
Sahasrabahu (‘the hundred-armed one’), a name of 
Kartavirya, the focus of a considerable cult at this 
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period; see G.C. Tripathi (1979), 49- Cunningham, 
writing in the 1860s, assumed that it was (4.S./.R., 
M1, 357). 

15. This is Dhaky’s Maru-Gurjara style; see parti- 
cularly Dhaky (19758). It is claimed to be the result 
of the coalescence of the Mahamaru and Mahagurjara 
styles of the previous period. 

16. Dhaky (1964). 

17. There are four such temples within fifteen 
miles of Patan (Anahilwada Patan, the old Solanki 
capital, not to be confused with Prabhas Patan, on the 
coast of Saurastra). For the Saurastra temples, includ- 
ing the Navalakha temples at Gumli and Sejakpur, 
Cousens (1931). For the best and most up-to-date 
account of Solanki temples, Dhaky (1961). Also, with 
a number of plans and illustrations, S. K. Saraswati 
(1957), 583-97, figures 17-28 and plate, figures 50-8. 

18. Dhaky (1967), figure 74. 

19. The triratha, paficaratha, etc. designations for 
different ground plans used heretofore have been 
retained wherever possible for simplicity’s sake, 
although they are less suitable in this period, with 
diamond-shaped and even stellate plans, than dvianga 
(having two parts), trianga, etc. See Dhaky (19758), 
130 and figure h. 

226. 20. Dhaky (1968), 344-6 and plates 20-4. 

21. Dhaky (19758), plate 62. 

22. The Samiddhe§vara at Chitor, associated with 
the great Solanki king Kumarapala (1144-74), was 
originally a Jain temple. The temple is called 
Samadheéva (i.e. Samadhisvara) in a sixteenth- 
century inscription. It was rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century asa Saiva shrine. For Dilwara, see below. 
227. 23. Burgess and Cousens (1903), frontispiece 
and plates vil, XLVI-Lv1, which include a plan. 

228. 24. Ibid., plates v1, XXXVII-XLIV, which include 
a plan. 

25. Cousens (1931), plates 11-1x. Now even the 
ruins have been dismantled and replaced by a mod- 
ern building. 

26. Burgess and Cousens (1903), 37-8 and plate 
111. Also step wells at Roho, Vayad, and Mandva, ibid., 
ror, plates Lxxx, CIV, Cvil.The restoration of the Rani 
Vav has been undertaken. So has that of Vidyadhara’s 
step well at Sevasi, Vadodara District; A. R. of De- 
partment of Archaeology, Government of Gujarat, 
1974-5; Jain-Neubauer (1981). For Dabhoi, Burgess 
and Cousens (1888). 

27. Burgess and Cousens (1903), 38-42 and plate 
XXXIV. 

28. Cousens (1931), 54-5 and plates LVII-LIXx. 

29. The great rangamandapa of the Vimala-vasahi 
is about 150 years later. Dhaky (1980); H. Singh 
(1975). 


30. Dhaky (19756), 374-5 and figure 24. 

31. Shah (1955) for the complicated symbolism 
underlying Jain iconography. See also the miniature 
shrines. Also Bhattacharya (1974), Shah (1975), and 
a large number of articles by these and other authors 
on individual western Indian metal images, the great 
majerity of them Jain. 

32. More often than not, at this time, the same 
stone-carvers were employed indifferently by both 
communities. Later, however, the predominance of 
Jain temple building in certain areas probably led to 
some builders and sculptors engaging exclusively in 
Jain work. The rigid stance of the Tirthankaras seems 
to have communicated itself to other figures, but the 
excessively geometric conceptions of so many of the 
later Jain bronzes (in reality almost always brass) are 
far less apparent in Hindu images. 

229. 33. The necessarily brief paper by Lanius 
(1972) is almost the only one to deal with sculptural 
style in western India during the period. See also 
Note 35. Shah (1955) is well illustrated but over- 
laden with historical detail and does not attempt to 
present a coherent account of stylistic development. 
230. 34. For a superb example, the figure on the 
Ambika at Jagat, Shah (1965-6b), figure 33. Become 
a cliché, this feature is much in evidence at Khajuraho. 

35. Lerner (1969) for the latest account of the 
site. That two different styles are involved, belong- 
ing to different aesthetic horizons, seems obvious. 

36. Deva (1975c). The sense of the word is con- 
tested. Literally it means ‘earth’ or ‘country’ (bhumi) 
‘born’ (ja); ibid., 91-2. This category of temple was 
identified by Kramrisch (1946), 389 (plan p. 256). 
231. 37. Dhaky (1968), 335-41, and Deva (1975¢). 

38. The Jain temple at Taranga (Taringa) is, most 
exceptionally, sandhara; Burgess and Cousens 
(1903), plate CIx. 

232. 39. Deva (1975¢), 98-9. The not very satisfac- 
tory plan in 4.S./.R, vu, plate vi, is reproduced in 
Kramrisch (1946), 256. 

40. Kramrisch (1946) has many illustrations of 
this temple. 

41. Probably a Visnu temple; Deva (1975c), 107 
and plates 44-5. 

42. Ibid., 105-6 and plates 37-40. 

43. Kramrisch (1946), 218. 

44. Deva (1975c), 101, 106-7, plates 24-6, 42. 

45. Ibid., 103-4 and plates 31-4; Fergusson 
(1910), II, figures 343-4 and plate xxv. 

46. See Note 14; 4.S.J.R., 1, 357-61 and plate 
LXXXIX. 

47. Deva (1975¢), 92. 

48. The temples were described by General Cun- 
ningham. Since then a fairly extensive literature 


’ ture, history, and society. 


covers a number of aspects of Candella art, architec- 
More recent scholarly 
surveys include Deva (1959) and Zannas and 
Auboyer (1960), the latter splendidly illustrated and 
with an extensive bibliography. See also Flory (1965). 
233- 49. See Chapter 11, Note 70, and p. 156. 

234. 50. See p. 222 and Note 12. 

51. The sizeable shrine incorporated into the rear 
of the Parsvanatha temple is not repeated elsewhere, 
and it cannot be said that it is a function of the 
temple’s being Jain. 
235. 52. Desai (1982). 

BQa adel dll. 420. 
23720542 96 p. 29. 
238. 55. Kramrisch (1946), 368. The statement that 
follows - ‘Residues of nomadic formulations, carried 
through central Asia, are stored in the repertory of 
mediaeval Indian motives. The tufts of curls on 
shoulders, haunches ... and in the face belong to it’ 
— is debatable. See Dhaky (1965). 

56. E.g. that the notably erotic figures at Kha- 
juraho are advertisements for the temple’s prostitutes: 
Basham (1954), 362. 

57. P. Chandra (1955-6); Donaldson (1975) con- 

tains a succinct and judicious account of erotic 
sculpture in India. Also Desai (1981), especially on 
the textual and specifically tantric background for 
erotic sculptures; she adds the further suggestion 
that figures in erotic poses may conceal a yantra. 
239. 58. Meister (1979) was apparently the first to 
note this curious circumstance. His conclusion, how- 
ever, incorporated in his title, that a pun is intended 
between the sexual union of a man and a woman 
and the junction of prasada and mandapa, seems far- 
fetched, or at any rate too slender an explanation to 
account entirely for the presence of so many and 
such important erotic groups. 

59. E.g. at Aihole, temples 11 and 12. See also p. 
159. 

60. Dhaky (1965-6) first drew attention to the 
particular nature of this phenomenon, although 
some of the great achievements of the period, like 
Ranakpur, had been well known to scholars since 
Fergusson. The name ‘Renaissance’ is not parti- 
cularly suitable, as Dhaky is the first to acknow- 
ledge, but his phrase ‘second flowering’ is perfectly 
apt. Dhaky’s footnote 5 gives an excellent short 
account of Fergusson’s and subsequent writing 
about Ranakpur. His article also includes an excellent 
description of the temple. 

61. Burgess (1869). 

62. Bruhn (1969), (1973) for a study of this 
phenomenon in Indian art. 

63. See Note 60. 
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242. 64. ‘he name is somewhat misleading. A con- 
temporary inscription unquestionably refers to one 
of the towers as a kirttistambha, built by Sri Maharana 
sri Khumbharna; see R. C. Agrawala (1957). Kirtti is 
more usually translated as ‘fame’ or ‘glory’. Specula- 
tion that one of the towers was erected to celebrate 
Maharana Kumbha’s victory over Sultan Mahmud is 
reinforced by the fact that the latter built one (no 
longer extant), in accordance with the Muslim tra- 
dition, at Mandi. But the Chitor towers are abun- 
dantly sculptured with images, both Hindu and Jain, 
and may equally have been raised to the glory of the 
Jain(?) faith as well as to that of the king. 

65. The smaller of the towers is claimed to have 
been built in the twelfth century, and there are at 
least two traditions of ancient foundation; see Cou- 
sens (1905-6), 49, and R.C. Agrawala (1957). It is 
quite possible that these refer to older ‘towers’, per- 
haps more nearly the stambhas placed before certain 
temples. Confusion, moreover, has arisen because 
the towers are variously named as the Jayastambha, 
the Kirttistambha, and the Manastambha in later 
accounts. There is some doubt, however, as to 
whether the smaller tower may belong to the twelfth 
century. 

243. 66. T. A.G. Rao (1914), plate facing p. 385. 

67. For earlier Mahesa (Sadasiva) images, see pp. 

124, 139, 150. The side faces turned to face forward 
betray a folk element in the style. Such a Mahesa can 
already be seen in the seventh century on the deul 
of the ParasurameSvara temple at Bhubaneswar (p. 
159). 
244. 68. See p. 387 and illustration 306. R.C. Agra- 
wala (1965-6) neatly illustrates the shift between the 
traditional costume shown on a memorial stone of 
1569 and the ghaghras and odhnis of the Jagdish tem- 
ple. 

69. P. Brown (1942a), 157-8 and plates xcvill, 2 
and XCIXx, 2. 

70. Toy (1957), (1965). 


CHAPTER 17 


245. 1. Dates as late as c. 975 and as early as the 
early ninth century have been proposed for this un- 
dated temple. 

246. 2. See p. 164. 

3. It has been suggested that this was used as a 
swing; the placing of an image of the god in a swing 
forms an important part of Hindu ritual. 

4. D. Mitra (1966), figure 4. There are objections 
to the use of the term vajra mastaka; Donaldson 
(1976). 

5. The architectural terminology pertaining to 
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Orissa temples is particularly well established in 
general use, largely because of the relatively early 
publication of books based on local sastras, e.g. Gan- 
guly (1912), Bose (1932). 

6. Z. Haque (1980), figures 79 and 140. 

7. The Gauri temple is described as a khakhara 
temple, the term applied in Orissa to rectangular 
prasadas surmounted by a sala (the western Indian 
Valabhi type); D. Mitra (1966), 43, Dehejia (1979), 
145. But the crowning element of the Gauri is 
described elsewhere as a variant of this type and 
likened to the khakharas above some of the pavilion- 
niches of later Orissa temples; D. Mitra (1966), 17, 
plate xvi and figure 5. Indeed, it resembles more 
nearly a square and faceted South Indian sikhara. 
The earliest appearance of the characteristic naga pi- 
laster is perhaps on the twin temples at Gandharadi; 
see R. D. Banerji (1929). 

8. Dhaky (1974). 

g. See Note 7. 

248. 10. Muslim inroads into Orissa were too late 
or too brief to cause much damage to temples. In 
all fairness, the earlier depredations of a fanatical 
Islam, widespread and terrible as they were, were 
not alone responsible for wanton damage. In Orissa, 
the editors of Fergusson (1910), 11, 95, draw atten- 
tion to ‘the sordid proceedings of the Public Works 
Department’ and the misguided antiquarian zeal of 
certain British military and administrative officers. 

11. Panigrahi (1961), 31, 219, 228, but see also 
D. Mitra (1966), 52. The main icon is not a linga in 
the usual sense but a heap of stones; Kulke (1981), 
35: 

12. Panigrahi (1961), 41-7. 

249. 13. D. Mitra (1966), 11-12. See Kulke (1981), 
31, on the role the Pancaratra may have played at this 
time in the final formulation of the Puri triad. 

14. See pp. 150, 222, 233-4. 

15. Not in worship, and it may never have been 
consecrated. The name of the temple is unexplained, 
although it has been suggested that it derives from 
the particular variety of sandstone of which it is 
made (D. Mitra (1966), 48). It means ‘king and 
queen’ and is most likely to be a popular corruption, 
like Sas-Bahu, of the original name. 

251. 16. Excavation has shown that this was not its 
original emplacement. Fragments of second- or 
first-century B.C. stone sculpture have been found 
nearby. The original pillar is not necessarily of such 
early date, since free-standing pillars of dressed 
stone have been raised during all periods of Indian 
art, but the fact that in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century a temple of novel design was built to house 
it would suggest that it had by then assumed con- 


siderable sanctity, usually conferred by relative an- 
tiquity. 

17. This derives from the huge temple car in 
which at a great festival the images are transported 
to a garden pleasance nearby, and under the wheels 
of which frenzied devotees would throw themselves; 
Kulke (1979b). 

18. The origin of the iconography and style of 
these strange figures, reproduced thousands of times 
in folk paintings and painted clay figures, has long 
been considered tribal. This hypothesis is strength- 
ened by the sudarsana cakra, a thin circular post with 
a rounded top covered with a chequer pattern which 
stands with them. Wooden posts are still cult objects 
among certain tribal peoples of the hinterland. Ex- 
ceptional aspects of the temple’s cult and the socio- 
logy of its priesthood also show strong links with 
non-Brahmanical elements. These and the probable 
origin of the triad have been the object of consider- 
able research: R. Mitra (1880), Starza~-Majewski 
(1969), Kulke (1973), Eschmann, Kulke, and Tri- 
pathi (1978), Kulke (1979a,b), Kulke (1981), with 
valuable references. Most recently, however, 
Starza-Majewski (1983) has traced their origin 
among the tangled web of Puri’s long religious past 
to what he believes is Hindu mortuary and com- 
memorative art. The earliest representation of Puri’s 
Jagannatha image occurs in the famous stele repre- 
senting King Narasimhadeva before a religious pre- 
ceptor (see p. 253). Although differing markedly 
from the present figure, it is in the same style. The 
images are renewed at fairly short and regular inter- 
vals. There are some parallels between the triad and 
the image of Nathji, also the focus of a Krsna cult, 
at Nathadvara (see p. 393). 

252. 19. See plan, Fergusson (1910), Ul, figure 319 
taken from R. Mitra (1880). The main temple is a 
few degrees off the alignment of the walls. 

20. Known for a long time as the Black Pagoda 
to distinguish it from the whitewashed deul of the 
Jagannatha at Puri, nineteen miles down the coast. 
The laterite (sandstone) of which the temple is built 
is coarse-grained; it grew black over the years and 
is extremely friable. The present reddish colour of 
the temple (which has been the object of consider- 
able conservation) may be the result of paint rather 
than the natural colour of the stone (Alice Boner 
communication); D. Mitra (1966), 43, note 2, states 
that the redness of a temple at Bhubaneswar is due 
to paint. The ceiling of the jagamohana of the Sun 
temple was supported by iron beams 23 ft (7m.) 
long; Fergusson (1910), 11, 107. This is the most 
ambitious example in India of the use of iron clamps 
and bars to stabilize or support masonry. 


21. Opinions vary as to when the gandi collapsed. 
Some believe that, too ambitious in scale for its 
foundations, it fell during construction. Fergusson 
(1910), II, 106, note 1, states, however, that most of 
it was still standing when he sketched the temple in 
1837. This is not so, as an examination of the litho- 
graph from his sketch makes clear. It seems strange, 
too, that the author of the Am-i-Akbart, although 
his description of the Sun temple is not first-hand, 
should not mention that this, the largest Hindu 
temple outside South India, stood partly ruined. 

22. There are at least two temples in Tamilnadu 
(eleventh-twelfth centuries) where a mandapa or the 
vimana itself is made to simulate a chariot; see pp. 
317, 319, 321. To what extent either influenced the 
Sun temple it is impossible to know. The idea, after 
all, is a simple one which could be suggested by a 
literary source. Sivaramamurti (1955) makes exag- 
gerated claims for such exchanges. 

23. For a reconstruction, P. Brown (1942a), plate 
LXXVIIL. 

253. 24. See Chapter 16, p. 238 and Note 57. 

25. Starza-Majewski (1971), 134, note 4. There 
are at least three examples, one in the National 
Museum, New Delhi, one in the site museum at 
Konarak, and one in the Jagannatha temple. 


CHAPTER 18 


254. 1. Cousens (1926), 92, plate Lxxxvib. In its 
broad lines, what follows is based on the account in 
P. Brown (1942a), chapters x1x and xxx. 

2. Cousens (1926), 91 and 92, plate LXxxvil. 

3. Annual Report, Mysore Archaeological De- 
partment, 1941, 49-53, plate VI, 1. 

4. Annual Reports, Mysore Archaeological De- 
partment, 1919-46; for inscriptions, Epigraphia Car- 
natica, 1894-1934 et seq. 

5. A programme of restoration is being vigorously 
carried out by the Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Government of Karnataka. 

6. Roughly speaking, the southern sastras apply the 
terms Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara to varieties of their 
own Dravida type, depending on whether the sikhara 
is square, octagonal, or round. Kramrisch (1946) 
first correctly discerned the correct application of 
Vesara. For a clear account of earlier difficulties with 
the term, and a lucid and well-argued statement of 
its meaning, as well as those of the other regional 
terms, see Dhaky (1977). 

7. Even to the extent of including the Bhimija 
variant of the Nagara type. Dhaky (1977), 75 even 
suggests that miniature representations of these may 
antedate the earliest surviving Bhimija temples. 


; 
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8. At one time incorrectly called the kadamba 
type, because of a particularly heavy concentration 
of these temples in the Kadamba area (the region of 
Goa); Moraes (1931). 

g. Cousens (1926), 77-9, plates LXI-LXIVv. 

255. 10. Ibid., 83-4, plates LXXVI-LXXVIII. 

11. For this treatment, see also the Galgesvara at 
Galagnath and the SanteSvara at Tilivalli; Cousens 
(1926), plates Lxxv and c. In some parts it would 
seem that detailed carving has simply not been 
undertaken, but this does not furnish an explana- 
tion for such treatment of a completely and other- 
wise meticulously finished temple like the Santesvara. 
Its general effect of fragmentation, moreover, is in 
accord with the prevailing aesthetic. 

12. Cousens (1926), 85-6, plates LXXxIV, LXXxvI- 
LXXVII, and LXXX-LXXXIII. 

256. 13. Ibid., 91-2, plate xc. 

14. Ibid., 79-82, plates LXV-LXXII. 

15. Ibid., 82, plate LXXxIII. 

16. Dated c. 1180; Dhaky (1977), 4 and 12. 

17. Cousens (1926), 100-2, plates CI-CVII. 

18. E.g. Pullamangai; see p. 297. 

257. 19. See pp. 240-2. Cousens (1926), 100-2, 
plates CI-CvII. 

20. Based on a legendary incident doubtless in- 
vented to account for the name Hoysala (or Poysala). 
The ancestor Sala was instructed to strike a tiger 
about to devour him: ‘Hoy (strike), O Sala’. 
Although always referred to as a tiger (sardula), the 
animal, a fabulous beast related, although stylisti- 
cally quite different, to those in North India and 
Orissa, is here always depicted with a leonine mane 
or ruff; see Indian Antiquary, 1, 301; Derrett (1957), 
15. 

21. Settar (1971). 

22. Cousens (1926), 146 and figures 32 and 41. 
See p. 74 above for an example in Gandhara. Of 
ancient Middle Eastern origin, the double-headed 
bird later extended to European heraldry; Stache- 
Rosen (1977). 

23. Cousens (1926), 112-13 and plates cx1x and 
CXXI-CXXII. 

24. Named after Basava, linked to the twelfth- 
century foundation of the Lingayat sect which con- 
tinues even today to be of great importance in the 
Deccan; Cousens (1926), 114-15 and plates CxxiII- 
CXXV. 

260. 25. Cousens (1926), 103 and plates CVIII-CIX. 
261. 26. Dhaky (1977), 27- 

27. Derrett (1957). 

28. R. Narasimhachar (1917). 

29. R. Narasimhachar (1919a); A.R. Arch. Sur- 
vey of Mysore (1931), 25-46; (1946), 17-23, plates 
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1-x1x. Del Bonta (1981) demonstrates that the 
large female bracket figures (madanakais) under the 
eaves of the Chenna Keéava were not provided for in 
the original construction. He claims, however, that 
they still belong to the reign of Visnuvardhana (c. 
1106-52) rather than to that of Ballala Ll (G11 73- 
1220), from which date most of the additions to the 
temple, such as the jalas above the base frieze be- 
tween the columns of the mahamandapa and the 
doorways of each of the three entrances. The in- 
scriptions on many of the bracket figures quite ex- 
ceptionally give the names of the sculptors. Cf. the 
labels on the reliefs of the Papanatha at Pattadakal. 
262. 30. A.R., Arch. Survey of Mysore (1930), 33- 
60. 

263. 31. H.C.I.P., v, 631 (S. K. Saraswati). 

32. A.R., Arch. Survey of Mysore (1933), 20-30 
and plates v-VIII; 45-52, plates x-xII. 

33. Ibid. (1936), 19-24, plates x-xu1; ibid., 36 and 
37. 
34. Dhaky (1977), 39, inter alia, Cousens (1926), 
99 and plate c; Dhaky (1977), 13, inter alia. 

35. Cousens (1926), plate xxv; all shrines within 
the enclosure except the Laksmidevi itself, which is 
of the Vesara type. See Narasimhachar (1919b). 

36. Vikrama Cola controlled the region until 
1130; Derrett (1957), 60 and 73. 

37. A.R., Arch. Survey of Mysore (1930), 14-16; 
ibid. (1935), 46-9 and plates xv and xvI. 

38. Although it takes its name from Vijayanagara 
on the Tungabhadra in ‘upper’ Karnataka and its 
famous dynasty, practically all the elements of the 
Vijayanagara style are Dravida. Its earliest examples, 
moreover, do not date from before the fourteenth 
century, and later styles which it influenced are ex- 
clusively in Tamilnadu. For these reasons it is con- 
sidered later, in Chapter 23. 

264. 39. Now in the Government Museum, Shi- 
moga; Kramrisch (1981), figure 52. 
265. 40. M.S. Nagaraja Rao (1966-7). 

41. The largest collection of Hoysala sculpture, 
though not of the highest quality, is in the National 
Museum, Copenhagen; Settar (1975). Most of the 
important collections of Indian sculpture include 
one or two Hoysala works. 

267. 42. See particularly the figure illustrated, with 
a memorable commentary, in Kramrisch (1981), 
figure 31. 

43. Ibid., 53. 

44. A small but fine standing Visnu with avatars 
in the prabhavalli was in the possession of Spink and 
Son, London, in the 1970s. 

45. Murthy (1970); B.R. Prasad (1980) gives the 
fullest coverage both for this and the post-Gupta 


period in Andhra Pradesh; M. R. Rao (1969); Sarma 
(1972). 

46. Marchal (1944), plate vb; Prasad (1980), 
figure 54. 

47. Deglurkar (1974), figures 7, $13: 


CHAPTER 19 


269. 1. A borderland as distinct from a bridge. 
‘Southern’ styles do extend to a single site, Ellora, 
which is well beyond the northern borders of 
Karnataka; conversely, stray elements common to 
North India can be detected as far south as Mysore 
(District) but not beyond. See Harle (1977), 581, 
note 14. 

270. 2. That large South Indian temple complexes 
of the later periods were essentially hypaethral, or 
open-air, was first perceived by Kramrisch (1946), 
203 and 204. 

3. Hardy (1983). 


CHAPTER 20 


271. 1. Wheeler, Ghosh, and Deva (1946). 

2. For the abundant megalithic remains in South 
India, K.R. Srinivasan and N.R. Banerjee (1953); 
N.R. Banerjee (1965); K.S. Ramachandran (1971); 
Leshnik (1974); McIntosh (1981). 

3. Recent investigation has revealed a square ve- 
dika around the base of the linga, previously concealed 
by the flooring. It is thus the only sacred figure 
surrounded by a vedika, as depicted on reliefs, the 
original hypaethral shrine, so far known to have sur- 
vived. On this evidence, I. K. Sarma (1978-9) dates 
the linga to the third or second century B.C., but the 
uprights are fluted, a feature associated with Andhra 
work a century or two later. I.K. Sarma (1982), 
however, opts for a date in the second century B.C. 
(pp. 61-2). He identifies the stone as ‘dark brown 
hard igneous rock, brittle and compact, but takes a 
high polish and is locally available in the Tirupati 
hills’ (p. 50). In style, some small fragmentary 
figurines, including a Siva(?), found at Arikamedu 
are not unlike similar figures found at late Satavahana 
sites in the northern Deccan, such as Sannathi; 
Wheeler, Ghosh, and Deva (1946), plate xxxvIA. 

272. 4. K.V. Subrahmanya Aiyar (1911); P.R. Sri- 
nivasan and A. Aiyappan (1959). 

5. K.R. Srinivasan (1975a), 198, makes the inter- 
esting suggestion that in the south the megalithic 
tradition of burials in stone cists had created a strong 
association of stone with the dead which proved a 
deterrent to its use in building. See also K.R. Sri- 
nivasan (1960), 140-3 and 190-2, for the obvious 


reluctance to use stone for the linga or principal image 
of Pallava rock-cut shrines; the use of imported 
stone for the later fluted lingas may also be relevant 
(see text below). 

6. Longhurst (1924-30), K.R. Srinivasan (1958), 
(1964), (1975a), and Jouveau-Dubreuil (1914), 
(1916-18), (1922), made valuable and penetrating 
pioneering contributions. See also Willetts (1966) for 
a bibliography of Mamallapuram. 

7. Pattabiramin (1971) for caves in Andhra. Siva- 
ramamurti (1961b), Nagaswamy (1965), H. Sarkar 
(1970), K.R. Srinivasan (1970), G. Subbiah (1977), 
Lippe (1978), and Schindler (1979), for the Pandya 
region and for the Pandya-Cola borderland. 

8. For a map of the locations of the widely scat- 

tered Pallava cave-temples, K.R. Srinivasan (1964), 
figure 2. 
276. g. The best-known example is the small panel 
of a dancing Siva at Siyamangalam (North Arcot Dis- 
trict); K.R. Srinivasan (1964), plates xx1-xxiu. The 
style suggests that it is a ninth-century rather than 
a tenth-century addition as proposed by Barrett 
(1976), 187. The dancing mode (bhujangatrasita? 
‘frightened by a serpent’) is not the famous 
danandatandava, the dancing Siva pose as known in the 
West, but it is the nearest iconographical approach 
to it before the tenth century. See p. 308 and Chap- 
ter 21, Note 34. 

10. K.R. Srinivasan (1964), plate xviii. Although 
slightly outside the Pallava region, the cave was built 
by a Pallava king and is in pure Pallava style. It is 
interesting to speculate as to whether the Jain affi- 
liations of the site account for this well-nigh unique 
bit of Deccani influence, for the Jains were also 
excavating caves at this time in Aihole and this sect 
have always been known for the close ties between 
their far-flung communities. 

11. This feature is seen only in Pallava and one 
or two Early Cola monuments although there are 
archaistic revivals later; see Chapter 21, p. 293 and 
Note 5. 

12. Harle (1963). 

277. 13. Jouveau-Dubreuil (1914), 1, 35, in the 
Martin trans. (1937), called it ‘the great master de- 
sign of Pallava iconography’, so often does it occur. 
The most elaborate version, in the Mahisamardini 
cave, is considered by K.R. Srinivasan (1964), 153, 
to be a prototype of the CandeSanugrahamirti as seen 
at Gangaikondacolapuram. 

278. 14. Details were worked in the plaster with 
which the reliefs were coated, many vestiges of 
which remain. 

15. Aravamuthan (1931), 23-4, figures 2 and 3. 
Because of the problems of assigning birudas (see 


: 
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Note 30), various combinations of father and 
successor-son have been proposed as the subjects of 
these sculptures, beginning with Mahendravarman 
I and his father. Nagaswamy (1962), 28-30, argues 
that they must be Narasimhavarman II (Rajasimha) 
and his son Mahendravarman III. There is also a 
more conventionalized effigy on the Dharmaraja ratha, 
identified by Aravamuthan (1931), 25, figure 4, as 
Narasimha I. See also K. R. Srinivasan (1975b). 

16. There are three others some distance away, 

all unfinished. 
280. 17. See p. 286. The names of the monolithic 
shrines, those of the Pandava brothers and Draupadi 
to whom monuments of unknown origin are fre- 
quently attributed, are of later popular origin and 
obviously bear no relation to the original dedications 
of the shrines. The same applies to the term ratha 
(‘car’, ‘chariot’) used for the monoliths, perhaps 
because of a certain resemblance to the wooden 
structures on wheels which are used as part of 
Indian temple ceremonial. The famous car of the 
great Jagannatha temple at Puri is a vehicle of this 
sort. S. L. Huntingdon (1981) favours Ayannar over 
Indra or Subrahmanya as the deity to whom the 
so-called Arjuna ratha is dedicated. Her argument, 
based on the positions of the shrines and of the 
rock-cut animal vehicles, does not seem to take into 
account the vital question as to whether the boulders 
out of which they were carved could be moved. If 
not, it must have been the presence of suitable 
boulders which determined the position of shrines 
and animal vehicles. 

18. Jouveau-Dubreuil (1914); K.R. Srinivasan 
(1975). 

19. A boulder with its sides roughly marked out 
in squares implies that the monoliths were not 
simply carved from the top down, although this may 
have been the general course of the work, and sanc- 
tums appear to have been hollowed out last; Long- 
hurst (1928), plate mia. Religious considerations 
doubtless figure here as well as in the carving of the 
finials, which are invariably missing from the sum- 
mits of the temples, although some have been found 
on the ground nearby. It is not clear whether they 
were integral parts of the monoliths, but probably 
they were not, since the installation of the finial is 
one of the rites associated with the final consecration 
of a shrine. What is more, the finials were almost 
certainly removed by vandals seeking the treasure 
traditionally supposed to be placed at their bases, 
which would have been impossible if they were an 
integral part of the shrine. 

20. Given Korravai’s association with wild haunts 
and their denizens, it is not surprising that a ‘for- 
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eign’ style was adopted for her shrine, particularly 
since the bent bamboos at the origins of the Bangla 
roof suggest a jungle environment; see Harle (1963). 
281. 21. T.N. Ramachandran (1950-1), 58-89. 

282. 22. Kiratarjuniya, 12thsarga, verse 46, quoted in 
Ramachandran (1950-1), 15. 

23. Elephants, lions, deer, bears, two sorts of 

monkey, as well as a turtle, a lizard, geese, and 
peacocks. 
283. 24. Nagaraja Rao (1979). Dr Rao has assured 
me that at least one wild boar, wounded by an 
arrow, is present in the great relief at Mamallapuram 
(oral communication); but even if this is true, it 
certainly does not occupy the prominent and focal 
position one would expect in a depiction of the 
myth. 

25. Marr (1974) refers to a passage in the 
Sivapurana where Arjuna makes an image of the god 
and meditates upon it (chapter 38, sl. 32, ed. M. 
Banarsidass, 111, Delhi, 1969, 1237). The large figure 
of Siva is thus another image of an image. 

26. Excellent photographs reproduced in Zimmer 

(1955), figures 272-8. 
284. 27. K.R. Srinivasan, who has written the de- 
finitive surveys of Pallava architecture, holds that 
the smaller shrine at the rear must be older since it 
incorporates some of the bed-rock into its base 
mouldings; K.R. Srinivasan (1958), 134. The Visnu 
image is rock-cut, and its shrines also have some 
base mouldings carved out of the bed-rock. Dumar- 
cay and l’Hernault (1975) conclude on the grounds 
of their limited excavations of the shrine bases that 
the image belongs to the reign of Narasimhavarman, 
the small Siva temple to that of Rajasirnha, and the 
larger one to the reign of Nandivarman II (c. 730- 
96) or later. 

28. Notably the central shrine of the Vedagirisvara 
temple on top of the hill at Tirukkalukunram (Chin- 
gleput District), which is of simple dolmenoid con- 
struction, three huge slabs forming the back and 
sides and a fourth the roof. Nonetheless, as well as 
some other images, a Somaskanda panel is carved 
upon the interior surface. See K.R. Srinivasan 
(1958), 132. 

29. Jouveau-Dubreuil (1916), Longhurst (1924- 
30), and K. R. Srinivasan (1960), (1964). 

30. Nagaswamy (1962). In the case of many of 
the inscriptions on early Pallava temples it is pos- 
sible to identify the king responsible only from the 
many birudas (eulogizing titles) by which he calls 
himself, most of them of a conventional nature. Na- 
gaswamy makes the telling point (pp. 17 and 18) 
that the most important birudas of Mamalla and his 
immediate successor Paramesvara I occur nowhere at 


Mamallapuram. He also claims that the atyantakama 
(He of Unlimited Desires) responsible, according to 
inscriptions, for the building of several monuments 
at Mamallapuram was Rajasimha, arguing that this 
biruda was used exclusively by him. K. R. Srinivasan 
(1975a), 204-6, and S.L. Huntingdon (1981), 57, 
adhere to a more conventional chronology which 
assigns the work at Mamallapuram to Mamalla, 
although Huntingdon concedes that it may have 
continued through the reigns of his immediate suc- 
cessors. 

286. 31. Structural pillared halls were not an in- 
novation of the late seventh century in the Pallava 
region: a number of detached stone pillars have been 
found, once presumably belonging to such halls con- 
structed of brick or wood and almost certainly pre- 
dating the earliest stone-built monuments; see K. R. 
Srinivasan (1958), 131. 

32. Who celebrated this event by showering the 
temple with munificent gifts. This is a notable ex- 
ample, given the bitter rivalry between the Pallavas 
and the Early Western Calukyas, of the respect with 
which Hindu monarchs almost invariably treated the 
temples and even the inscriptions of their enemies. 
Apart from occasional and usually minor damage 
due to sectarian rivalries, the major cause of the 
destruction of temple buildings, throughout South 
Indian history, has been the piously well-intentioned 
replacement of an old shrine by a new one, which 
continues to this day unless prevented by the Ar- 
chaeological Survey or the state archaeological 
authorities. See Barrett (1971). 

33. Cf. memorial chatris and temples in Rajasthan, 
PP. 244, 426; also those of queens at Chitor. 

288. 34. Minakshi (1941). 

35. K.R. Srinivasan (1958), 115, figure 1 for a 
useful map showing the location of important Pal- 
lava monuments. s 
291. 36. Longhurst (1930); Barrett (1958). 

37. K.V. Sundara Rajan (1975). Many of this 
author’s attributions of temples are unsupported by 
inscriptions or even adequate stylistic analysis; 
many, moreover, have been reconstructed in such a 
thoroughgoing way that it is impossible to reach any 
conclusions from the illustrations provided. Cf. Bar- 
rett (1977). 

38. The figures come from Kajici (from corres- 
pondence between Jouveau-Dubreuil and C. T. Loo, 
by courtesy of the latter’s daughter). The group, which 
includes a Siva, far exceeded the usual number of 
seven or eight. Their present locations, as given in 


Barrett (1958), 6, note 1, are not up-to-date and 
include some errors. 


CHAPTER 21 


293. 1. Barrett (1974), 45. The Vettuvankovil at 
Kalugumalai in Tirunelveli District, a rock-cut 
vimana, provides no evidence since the ground floor 
was never hewn out of the rock. The recent publi- 
cation of some hitherto unknown early temples in 
the Pandya region, and increased speculation about 
the role of the Muttaraiyars, have tended to confirm 
Barrett’s original opinion that the Early Cola style 
represented an original departure; see Dhaky (1971), 
K. V.S. Rajan (1975), Barrett (1977). 

2. The Tamil word for a stone temple is karralt. 
The earlier structures were most often probably of 
brick. The same pious practice, alluded to in Note 
32 to Chapter 20, to which we owe so many of the 
lovely Early Cola temples has resulted, even in this 
century, in the destruction of some of them. See 
Barrett (1971). 

3. Barrett (1974), 126, 127, 131, 134, shows this 
great variety. 

4. This term, in Dravida temple terminology, re- 
fers only to the crowning dome. In the ‘northern’ 
type of temple, it refers to the entire tower-like 
structure above the sanctum. 

5. There are rare exceptions; see Barrett (1974), 
plate 1. 

295. 6. In the following necessarily brief account of 
this astonishing period, I have generally followed 
Barrett’s chronology - see Barrett (1974) which, 
with Barrett (1965), forms his magnum opus. These 
closely argued accounts are the result of a first-hand 
acquaintance with the multitude of Pallava and Cola 
temples of Tamilnadu unsurpassed by any student of 
the subject, allied to a scholarly reluctance to accept 
historical evidence except after the closest scrutiny. 
Where the latter is missing, Barrett necessarily 
makes assessments based on personal appreciations 
of style. These books, however, are not for the casual 
reader. Because of Barrett’s rejection of the grounds 
for so many of Balasubrahmanyam’s datings, and 
consequently the latter’s account of stylistic develop- 
ment, much space is given to argument, principally 
on the purport of inscriptions. Barrett illustrates, 
moreover, only a small proportion of the monuments 
and sculptures mentioned in his text, and the book 
must be read in conjunction with Balasubrahman- 
yam (1966), (1971), which are far more profusely, if 
less splendidly, illustrated, as well as useful books in 
their own right, although seriously marred by a lack 
of orderly method, numerous inaccuracies, and a 
reluctance to submit evidence to critical evaluation. 
Like most Indian scholars, Balasubrahmanyam 
favours an earlier dating than Barrett for many 
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temples, particularly in the early part of the period. 
296. 7. Barrett (1974), 69, in agreement with Maha- 
lingam (1967). 

297. 8. Kramrisch (1954), plate 111 and note. 

9. Barrett (1974), 69 and plate ro. 

10. Kramrisch (1954), plate 112 and note. 

11. Barrett (1974), 69 and plate 13. 

12. Harle (1958a), (1958b). 

13. Such pits are not uncommon; their builders 

probably never envisaged them, but they became 
necessary in later times to free the base mouldings, 
particularly fine in Early Cola temples, from the 
inevitable building up of the ground level around 
them. See Barrett (1974), 27. 
300. 14. P. Brown (1934), (1942a), 102 and 103. As 
the upper storeys of South Indian temples are hol- 
low, the internal space can easily be utilized if floors 
are provided: the problem is one of proper access. 
zor. 15. There are Rastrakiita inscriptions on the 
temple at Bahir near Pondicherry, and some of the 
sculptures on its sub-base show unmistakable Dec- 
cani influence; Jouveau-Dubreuil (1914), 1, 111-13; 
Barrett (1974), 86 and 87 and plate 43. 

16. Until incontrovertible new evidence is 
presented, in agreement with Barrett (1965), 8, 27- 
8. 

17. Pattabiramin (1959), Filliozat (1961), and 
Adiceam (1965-78), largely iconographic, are the 
most exhaustive studies of South Indian stone images 
but they do not include Vaisnava ones. H.K. 
Sastri (1916) remains useful. T. A. G. Rao (1914), in 
four volumes and plentifully illustrated, and J.N. 
Banerjea (1942) are the standard works on Hindu 
iconography. Very different in approach, they are 
complementary. Liebert (1976) relies almost exclus- 
ively on modern secondary written sources. 

18. Kramrisch (1973). 

302. 19. Dumont (1953); Adiceam (1978). 

20. Gravely and Ramachandran (1932), P. R. Sri- 
nivasan (1963), Sivaramamurti (1963), Barrett 
(1965). 

21. To appreciate to what extent this is true one 
has only to compare Cola bronzes to those of Kash- 
mir, with their fascinating iconographical diversity 
and inventiveness and frequently inferior craftsman- 
ship. Similarly, the elaborate surrounds of most Pala 
and western Indian metal images tend to detract 
from the main figure. 

22. This disagreement involves most of the ‘early’ 
bronzes on general principles of dating on the one 
hand, and the little ‘Pallava’ bronzes, practically all 
Visnus, on the other. So far, no one has commented 
on the remarkable fact that the latter are nearly all 
Visnus. Generally speaking, Indian scholars tend to 
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ascribe ninth- and even occasionally eighth-century 
dates to many ‘early’ bronzes, whereas Barrett is 
reluctant to date any to the ninth century and very 
few indeed to the first half of the tenth. The dates 
associated with various stylistic criteria vary corres- 
pondingly with these datings. Barrett works from a 
group of bronzes firmly dated by temple inscriptions 
to c. g7o and by comparison with stone sculpture in 
the earliest dated temples. He is also well aware that 
a different regional provenance within Tamilnadu can 
affect apparent synchronisms. The validity of the 
term Pallava for work produced outside Tondai- 
mandalam is one of the issues. 

304. 23. Barrett (1965), 34. The recent discovery of 
the first Early Cola bronze with a dated inscription 
(917), a beautiful Uma, has tended to corroborate 
Barrett’s conclusions and vindicate his method; see 
Nagaswamy (1979). 

24. Nagaswamy (1970), 12-13, figures 16-17; 
idem (1971), frontispiece and figures 2 and 3. 

305. 25. Barrett (1965), plates 25 and 26, 95 and 
96. 

26. Ibid., plates 1-6, 10-12. 

307. 27. P.R. Srinivasan (1963), plates xLiii and 
XLIV; Barrett (1965), plates 89 and go. 

28. Nagaswamy (1961a), frontispiece; Barrett 
(1965), plates 87 and 88. Only Barrett shows the 
astonishing prabha. 

29. Sivaramamurti (1963), plate 13a and b. 

308. 30. Vatsyayana (1968). 

31. Sivaramamurti (1974) deals in magisterial 
fashion with all aspects of the dancing Siva. See also 
Gaston (1982). Baxandall (1974), 77-81, indicates a 
parallel but very limited relation between dance and 
the painter’s art in fifteenth-century Italy. 

32. The acrobatic ardhva tandava, for instance, is 
rarely if ever depicted outside South India. The 
enduring popularity of Nataraja in South India owes 
a great deal to the ancient tradition that the Lord 
danced in a grove of tillai trees at Cidambaram and 
his enshrinement there. The exceptional devotion 
shown to the god of Cidambaram by the Colas, the 
greatest South Indian dynasty, was also undoubtedly 
a factor, one of the later Colas even referring to him 
as his kulanayaka or family deity. The classical dance 
as practised in Tamilnadu, Bharata Natyam, has been 
vigorously encouraged in the past fifty years and is 
now famous throughout the world. 

33. Barrett (1976), 186 (offprint p. 10). See Chap- 
ter 20, Note g. 

34. Sivaramamurti (1963), figure ga and b. Not 
surprisingly there is considerable difference of opi- 
nion about the dates of the earlier Natarajas (see 
Chapter 20, Note 9). 


309. 35. This is a somewhat generalized descrip- 
tion, for although scores of bronzes exist corres- 
ponding to it in every detail, many vary in one or 
two features, and by the end of the eleventh century 
two or three additional elements have appeared. 

310. 36. Grousset (1932), 252-5, quoted in K. A.N. 
Sastri (1955), 730-1. 

37. Barrett (1976), 187-96. As is his method, Bar- 
rett commences with a small group of sculptures 
closely datable from inscriptions on the temple 
apparently referring to them. The weakness of Bar- 
rett’s method for dating is his reliance on inscrip- 
tions which, not being on the image itself, may refer 
to a different image or else do not necessarily pro- 
vide evidence as to when the image was made. A 
case in question is Barrett’s dating of the 
Vrddhacalam Nataraja; Barrett (1965), 29-30, (1976), 
187-8. The Vrddhagirisvara temple was certainly 
built by Sembiyan Mahadevi in 981, and in that year 
she presented a gold diadem to the Nataraja, but the 
image may well, and indeed is likely to, have come 
from an older temple and already have been of con- 
siderable age. If one accepts that the Nataraja at Ka- 
raiviram is contemporary with the dated Uma image 
(see Note 23), the whole chronology of Early Cola 
Natarajas will have to be re-examined. He also con- 
cludes that the Okkur Nataraja, of inferior quality, is 
a true ‘primitive’ of the group. 

38. See Note 37. Illustrated: (a) P.R. Srinivasan 
(1959), figure 1; (b) Nagaswamy (196r1b), figures 1 
and 4; (c) Nagaswamy (1971), figures 4 and 5; (d) 
Barrett (1976), plate xvii1. None of these figures has 
the long locks of hair standing out horizontally from 
the head. Only (b) has the streaming waist-band. 


CHAPTER 22 


311. 1. The date, according to an inscription, when 
Rajaraja I gave the gilded pot to serve as a stupi or 
finial; S.R. Balasubrahmanyam (1975), 19. This is 
the fullest and most up-to-date description of the 
temple, but see also Somasundaram Pillai (1958). 
The height of the vimana as given by various auth- 
orities varies by as much as fifteen feet; Balasubrah- 
manyam (1975), 17-18. This author (p. 246) also 
quotes the measurements of the principal large Cola 
vimanas given in Sarkar (1974). 

2. See p. 320. 

3. The tradition that a ramp, presumably of earth 
but perhaps topped in scaffolding, was used to raise 
the block into position seems better substantiated 
than most, but the suggested length, four miles 
(6.5 km.), seems excessive, implying as it does a gra- 
dient of only 1 in 100. 


/ 


4. See plan in Balasubrahmanyam (1975), after 
plates. 

313. 5. With his usual percipience, Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, who first traced, on essentially correct 
lines, the long development of South Indian architec- 
ture, seized upon the shape of the corbel as the 
most reliable rough indicator of the period when a 
temple was built; Jouveau-Dubreuil (1914). 

316. 6. At the village of Uttaramerur (Chingleput 
District), vestiges of such planning can still be 
traced. See F. Gros and R. Nagaswamy (1970), 
Schlingloff (1969), and R. Nagaswamy (1970). 

7. For the best account of this temple see S.R. 
Balasubrahmanyam (1975). Here again there is a dis- 
crepancy in the height reported: Sarkar (1974), 6, 
gives our figure of 160 ft (50 m.). 

317. 8. K.A.N. Sastri (1955), 717-20. The best 
account of both this temple and the Kampaharesvara 
at Tribhuvanam, K.R. Srinivasan (1948), is unfor- 
tunately not illustrated. 

318. 9. Sarkar (1974); K.A.N. Sastri (1955), 720- 
2; also K. R. Srinivasan (1948). There is a significant 
difference in height between Tribhuvanam (126 ft; 
38 m.) and Darasuram (83 ft; 25 m.). The superstruc- 
tures of both these temples are of brick. 

319. 10. S.R. Balasubrahmanyam (1975) has rather 
sketchily surveyed temples up to 1070. A few others 
have been published but not in sufficient numbers 
to warrant any but the broadest and most tentative 
generalizations. 

11. Forthe GangaikondacoleSvara at Kuzambandal 
(Kulambandal), near Kajici, S. R. Balasubrahmanyam 
(1963), 43 and figure 30; Nagaswamy (1970), 45-7 
and figures 38-40; S.R. Balasubrahmanyam (1975), 
309-11. 

12. Marchal (1960). 

13. Already noted, most exceptionally, in a 
temple of the end of the Early Cola period (p. 301). 

14. Nagaswamy (1970), 42-4 and figures 35-7. 
There is also a small shrine, apparently dated 1212, 
in the Varadaraja temple at Kafici; Raman (1975). 

15. S.R. Balasubrahmanyam (1963), 47-53, 
plates 35-54. The author records an inscription on 
the ardhamandapa dated in the forty-third year of 
Kulottunga I (1070-1120). 

320. 16. S.R. Balasubrahmanyam (1963), figure 42. 

17. For the development of the gopura, see Harle 
(1963). Ignorance of their existence led to the 
omission of the Early Cola gopuras at Kilaiyar and 
Melappalavir, both recorded in Barrett (1974). See 
Harle (1963), 16 and 17. 

18. Harle (1963), figures 9 and ro. It should be 
noted that the sketch-plans are taken at the level of 
the upper vestibules, to whose circumambulatory 
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passages there are entrances (only makeshift or 
non-existent in later gopuras). It is possible and 
indeed probable that identical passages existed at the 
lower level, sealed forever when the courses of 
masonry reached the upper passages and their floors. 
321. 19. Both bear inscriptions of r1or4; Harle 
(1963), 18 and note 2. 

20. Kramrisch (1946), 203 and 204. 

21. This group, along with the iconography of 
the images in their vastly increased number of 
niches, is the principal subject of Harle (1963). 
Other groups will doubtless emerge when more is 
known about the buildings of the later Cola period. 
Gravely (1939) represents the only other step in this 
direction for gopuras. The Pandya period (c. 1250- 
1350) was first so designated by Jouveau-Dubreuil 
and later adopted by some other writers. The group 
including the Cidambaram gopuras was assumed to 
have been built during this period and to exemplify 
its style. It is best discarded. While it was the last 
Pandyas, in association with the Kadavas and other 
chieftains, who finally, in the thirteenth century, put 
an end to Cola rule, their success was short-lived. 
What is more, the buildings most closely associated 
with the Pandyas, the east and south gopuras at Ci- 
dambaram and the ‘Sundara Pandya’ at Jambukesvara 
(Srirangam), are notable, above all in their style, for 
their faithful adherence to Cola forms. 

22. The name Cidambaram, from the Tamil 

Cirrambalam, ‘the little hall’, is one of many for this 
holy place, some of great antiquity, and no other 
temple in South India has as rich a background in 
myth, legend, and history. See T.B. Balasubrah- 
manyam (1931), Somasundaram Pillai (1957), Harle 
(1963), and Kulke (1970). 
323. 23. The fourth was partially fortified in the 
eighteenth century when the temple figured on sev- 
eral occasions during the wars between the French, 
their ally Hyder Ali, and the English. That Cidam- 
baram, or at least parts of it, was incontestably used 
as a fort has given grounds for the widespread but 
totally erroneous belief that the multiplication of 
walls around South Indian temples, with their ever 
higher gopuras, were intended for defence. See p. 
321 and Note 19. 

24. Cidambaram is an extraordinarily idiosyn- 
cratic temple. First among its many peculiarities is 
its dual holy-of-holies, a pair of adjoining pavilions 
of uncertain date, one with wooden walls. The focus 
of devotion, moreover, is divided between a bronze 
figure of the dancing Siva and the akdsa (ether, and 
hence invisible) linga, the first from ancient tradition 
and the latter originating in a Sanskrit ‘etymology’ 
for Cidambaram: cit, consciousness, + ambara, gar- 
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ment, = ‘clothed in consciousness’. Again a unique 
situation in a large temple, there is, very near, a 
shrine of Visnu of almost equal holiness. To com- 
pound confusion, the inner prakdras (concentric en- 
closures) are now almost entirely roofed and much 
transformed by a forest of colonnades, admittedly of 
high quality, the product of extensive ‘restoration’ 
over the past hundred years. 
324. 25. Each of these, in the west gopura, bears a 
label from the Natya Sastra identifying the karana or 
movement depicted. See Harle (1963), 52, note 1. 

26. Harle (1962). 
326. 27. Barrett (1983-4). 

28. Sivaramamurti (1963), plate 26. 
327. 29. T.N. Ramachandran (1965). 

30. T.N. Ramachandran (1934); Sivaramamurti 
(1961b), plate 16; Lippe (1978), plates 192-5. 


CHAPTER 23 


328. 1. The scope and means of dissemination of the 
Vijayanagara style have so far not been investigated. 

2. Homage to Hampi, Marg, xxxiil, no. 4, figures 
47, 49, 50; see also ibid., p. 77. 

3. The identification of the Dravida style with 
South India is permissible provided that a strict 
historical perspective is maintained. As we have seen 
from the earliest surviving examples, temple build- 
ings in South India, with the exception of Kerala 
and a few in Tamilnadu (e.g. the Durga ratha at 
Mamallapuram and some subsequent small shrines 
with the same type of ‘Bengali’ roof), have all been 
Dravida. But Dravida buildings as late as the ninth 
century survive from the Early Western Calukya re- 
gion, north of Vijayanagara, and some much later 
ones in parts of Andhra, Kerala, and in Tulunad. 
Furthermore, important elements of the Dravida 
style, notably the dome-shaped sikhara, can be seen 
on Kusana reliefs from Mathura and, a little later, 
from northern Andhra, and certain actual examples 
survive from Gandhara (Takht-i-Bahi, Balo in Swat); 
Franz (1979), 16-18, figures 21 and 22. The final 
exclusive localization and, with it, the full develop- 
ment of the Dravida style in the south is a pheno- 
menon of the second millennium. 

4. Op. cit. (Note 2), 77. There are also a consider- 
able number of gopuras of the purely South Indian 
type, although one at the Virupaksa temple has a 
superstructure strongly marked by Deccani (Andhra?) 
influence. The diamond-shaped plans of two large 
mandapas in the Vitthala temple, common in the 
Deccan and in northern India, are quite foreign to 
the Dravida style. 

329. 5. There are accounts of Vijayanagara in its 


heyday by both Muslim historians and European 
visitors. Its fifteenth- and sixteenth-century ambi- 
ance was, like that of the Deccani Sultanates, a 
cosmopolitan one with contacts with South East 
Asia and even China through the settled Arab com- 
munities of the Konkan and with the West through 
Christian Goa. Vijayanagara has not in the past at- 
tracted the attention it deserves. Sewell (1900) and 
Longhurst (1917) consist of relatively superficial his- 
torical and descriptive accounts. A large-scale survey 
of the site is being undertaken by an international 
team under the sponsorship of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, State of Karnataka, led by Dr George 
Michell, of which the first fruits, in the form of site 
plans, architectural measured drawings, and photo- 
graphs of hitherto unpublished monuments, have 
appeared in Homage to Hampi, op. cit. (Note 2). 

6. The town-planning processes by which essen- 
tially upstart petty rajas achieved legitimation in the 
hinterlands of Orissa, as described by Kulke (1980), 
is highly relevant to the planning of Vijayanagara. 
Its two founders, although direct heirs to the Yadava 
kingdom of Devagiri, had seriously compromised 
their legitimacy by a conversion, albeit fairly brief, 
to Islam. 

7. Besides the granite so thickly strewn around 

the site that it is possible occasionally to mistake a 
heap of boulders for a building, there is also a dark 
green chlorite which is very sparingly used. 
331. 8. The great colonnaded corridors are treated 
here as mandapas, as are the frequent galleries 
around the inside of the enclosure walls. The dharma- 
Sala (pilgrims’ rest house) usually takes the form of a 
mandapa in South India. 

g. If the thousand-pillared mandapa in the great 

temple of Srirangam belongs to the late thirteenth cen- 
tury, for which there seems to be fairly good evi- 
dence from inscriptions, this type of column must 
pre-date the Vijayanagara period. Again the little- 
known Late Cola period appears to be the matrix 
for most of the features of the Vijayanagara style. 
See V. N. H. Rao (1967), 60; Auboyer (1969). 
332. 10. But only on finished buildings of some im- 
portance. It is not unusual, on wayside mandapas of 
no great age, to see the plain wedge-shaped tenons 
of the Cola period. 

11. In the Kalyana-mandapa of the Varadaraja 
temple at Kafici, the god and goddess of love, Man- 
matha, riding on a harnsa, and Rati, on a peacock, have 
been inserted side by side amidst a row of rearing 
horses and their riders, the same scale and general 
outline being cleverly maintained; see Raman (1975), 
53, 156, and 172, figures 9 and 33. This is a superb 


example of the wit so frequently displayed by the 
Indian sculptor. 

335. 12. An exception is a gopura of the Ven- 
kate$vara temple at Vijayanagar (Homage to Hampi, 
op. cit. (Note 2), figure 72) where the bold projec- 
tions and recesses are crowded into lateral wings 
which are not sufficiently wide. The same may be 
said of the gopura of the Virupaksa temple illustrated 
on the cover. Otherwise, with its fine upapitha, pro- 
vided with its own niche and varied base mouldings, 
it would not be out of place at Cidambaram. The 
Amman shrine of the Hazara Rama shows the same 
bold articulation, but the base and sub-base dwarf 
the walls; Harle (1957), figure 4. 

13. Harle (1957) and particularly figure 4 show- 
ing the Amman shrine of the Hazara Rama at Vijaya- 
nagara. For another Vijayanagara-style shrine, dated 
c.1487, see the Perundévi-Tayar in the V aradaraja 
temple, Kafici, in Raman (1975), figures 7 and 4op. 
337. 14. Harle (1963), 35. 

15. V.N.H. Rao (1967); for a briefer account, 
Auboyer (1969). Almost without exception, the great 
temples have flourished because of a sanctity already 
attested to in the literature of the Sangam age (first- 
fifth centuries) and in the songs of the Vaisnava and 
Saiva saints (up to 1000), although architectural 
remains of early date rarely survive. 

16. The truth of the matter is that, with their 
high outer enclosure walls, the large temples invited 
military occupation and fortification. This is a very 
different matter. 

17. The height estimated by Auboyer (1969), 20, 
would have been approximately 195 ft (‘une soixan- 
taine de metres’). This seems more likely than Fer- 
gusson’s ‘nearly 300 ft’ (c. gom.). The most ad- 
vanced, when construction was abandoned, is the 
south gopura, completed up to the main cornice (i.e. 
the stone areas). 

18. V.N.H. Rao (1967), 84. Non-Hindu visitors 
are generally not allowed beyond the fourth prakara. 

19. The date of this temple is highly contro- 
versial. Auboyer (1969), 20, assigns it to ¢. 1300, 
V.N.H. Rao (1967), 4 and 58, places it in the period 
of the Nayakas of Madurai. The fluted pilasters and 
the outsize heads in the gavaksas of the main kapota 
seem to support this date. The shrine would repay 
detailed study. 

20. A considerable number of sociological studies 
have been undertaken. 

340. 21. V.N.H. Rao (1967), 80 and plate; Raman 
(1975), figure 37. 

22. Because these portrait sculptures usually re- 
_ present relatively recent historical figures whose 

dates are known, and because they are so numerous, 
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in stone as well as bronze, a study would no doubt 
shed a great deal of light on the complex stylistic 
trends of a period which has so far been both artisti- 
cally condemned and ignored. 

23. Sivaramamurti (1968), 99-137 and 156-61 
and bibliography; Bramzelius (1937). 


CHAPTER 24 


342. 1. In comparatively recent times, the southern 
portion of the state of Kerala was known as Travan- 
core, or Travancore-Cochin, with Malabar and part 
of South Kanara (which administratively formed 
part of the Bombay Presidency) to the north. The 
whole coast south of the Konkan, i.e. below Goa, 
was known as the Malabar coast. Many of the 
Europeanized names for coastal towns have been 
relinquished in favour of their original Indian ones, 
e.g. Calicut is now Kozhikode, Quilon Kollam. 

2. Almost certainly the site of Vanji (Karur), the 
ancient Cera capital. A port on the west coast and 
extensive trade are recorded by Western classical 
authors, but it is significant that the abundant finds 
of Roman coins come from places well inland, in 
Tamilnadu. 

3. Geologically, Kerala consists of an alluvial 
coastal strip, plains with laterite, and hills of granite, 
gneiss, or charnockite. See Sharma (1956). 

4. Kramrisch et al. (1952), 21-2. 

5. The Kerala components of architecture, while 

basically wooden, do include thatch or tile roofs or, 
if Tulunad indigenous temples are included, roofs 
of stone slabs and even walls of the cross-bar or 
louvre type converted into stone from wooden 
prototypes. 
343. 6. A Buddhist monastery in Kerala was widely 
enough known to be pictured in an eastern Indian 
manuscript of rors, now in Cambridge; Sarkar 
(1978), 51. 

7. Sarkar (1978) maintains the high standards of 
the Archaeological Survey of India in works of this 
kind. As its title implies, it deals principally with 
temple architecture, although sculpture and painting 
are included. There are also the excellent volumes 
of the Travancore Archaeological Series. 

8. Two examples of the extremely rare, although 

ancient, oval (vrttdyata) ground plan are attested: 
Sarkar (1978), 71-3- 
344. 9. Fora Siva temple at Tiruvanchikulam, the 
capital of the second Cera dynasty, roughly contem- 
porary with the Early Colas, see Sarkar (1978), plate 
xxB. Most of the temple and the roof are much later. 
Alsothe Madattilappan Siva shrine, Peruvanam, plates 
XXVIIA and LXXIV. 
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10. E.g. the Siva temple at Tali (Sarkar (1978), 
160-1, plates XVIIA, XVIII, and LXxIII) and the 
Laksminarayan at Panniyur (plate xv1ic), where outer 
walls are missing and the inner shrine is seen sup- 
porting the topmost roof. 

11. Lbid., plate XXXVIIB. 
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13. Ibid., 200-2 and 204. 

14. That there are few if any vestiges of contacts 
with Sri Lanka in the southernmost districts of 
Tamilnadu, which are closer still geographically, can 
probably be explained by the powerful expansionism 
of the Colas, causing the movement to be entirely 
in the opposite direction during this time. 

345. 15. See p. 484. As will be shown below, the 
common elements reduce themselves to the steeply 
pitched rectilinear roofs, extensive use of wood, and 
the use of struts or bargeboards to support the 
overhanging eaves, features found in regions of 
high rainfall in many parts of the world. In a wider 
cultural sphere there are some curious resem- 
blances between Kerala and Nepal or the sub- 
Himilayan regions. The latter is deemed, as is 
Kerala, to have been created by Parasurama. The 
Matrkas are worshipped as stones in both places. 
One of the most successful creations in metal is Sasta 
in Kerala and Indra in Nepal, both shown seated. 
Finally, a phenomenon probably to be explained by 
cultural contacts is the presence in Tulunadu, at least, 
of the Saiva tantrism of Gorakhanatha which played, 
and still does, an important part in Nepal. See 
Chapter 35, Note 52. 

347. 16. Extant sastras from Kerala are relatively late 
(e.g. the Tantrasamuchchaya, fifteenth century) but, 
as elsewhere, based on older traditions. 

17. Pillai (1953); Pieper (1980). 

18. Kramrisch et al. (1952), 13, and plan of Et- 
tumanur temple on p. 14. 

1g. Sarkar (1978), figure 17. 

20. Ibid., plate xxxva. 

21. Ibid., figure 5, and figure 6, which also shows 
a very high concentration of apsidal temples around 
Madras, and curiously nowhere else in Tamil- 
nadu., 

22. Ibid., 154-8, plates x1-x111, figure 26. 

349. 23. The mukha mandapa in Kerala is narrower 
than the vimana, following the Tamilnadu not the 
Early Western Calukya practice. 

24. Sarkar (1978), 160-1, plates xvIIA, XVIII, and 
LXXIIL. 

25. There is some indication that this distinctive 
type of adhisthana does not represent the earliest 
form. In three temples, it sits on a necessarily earlier 
and more conventional adhisthana, with an octagonal 


kumuda, which now serves as an upapitha; ibid., 169- 
72, plates xx1A and B. 

26. Ibid., 165-6, plates Lvit and Lviii and figure 
30. 

27. All the changes are rung on the external and 
internal shapes of the inner shrines of circular 
temples. The commonest is square externally and 
internally; the rarest, the circular interior. 

28. A possible exception is the Parthasadrathi 
temple, Parthivasekharapuram, Kanyakumari Dis- 
trict; Kramrisch et a/. (1952), plate 111; Sarkar (1978), 
135-8, figures 8 and 18. The walls are articulated 
and yet the corbels suggest a fourteenth-century 
date for the walls. It is now, of course, in the state 
of Tamilnadu. 

29. Kramrisch et al. (1952), plate xii; Sarkar 
(1978), 255-6, plate LxIx, figure 62. 

30. Sarkar (1978), plate Lvi; for other fine 
examples of wood carving see plates Live and Lv. 
350. 31. Kramrisch et q/. (1952), 75 and 77, plate 
Li. 

32. Sarkar (1978), 108, plate xLic; Kramrisch et 
al. (1952), 63, plate Xxxv. 

33. Sarkar (1978), 107, plate xxiv. 

34. The distinctive rafter shoes provide a good 
touchstone if compared to similarly functional metal- 
work elsewhere, for example the pranalas of Nepal; 
Kramrisch et a/. (1952), 67 and 68, plate xL1; Sarkar 
(1978), 122, plate LxvIIB. 

35. Dumont (1953); Adiceam (1967), (1978). 

36. Kramrisch et al. (1952), 69, plates XLII, XLIV, 

and XLv. 
351. 37. Sivaramamurti (1968) - actually a survey 
of painting in the Deccan as well as South India, 
with a useful bibliography. See also V. R. Chitra and 
T.N. Srinivasan (1940). 

38. Kramrisch et a/. (1952), plate Lxu1. It is more 
likely to belong to the first half of the eighteenth 
century, as suggested by Sarkar (1978), 124 and 259. 
353- 39. Kramrisch et al. (1952), plate Lxvi, p. 155, 
and plates Lxvill and LXxIx. 

40. Bhatt (1975). More than its modest title im- 

plies, this is a compendium of Tuluva culture com- 
piled with scholarly care by the late Professor S. 
Gururaja Bhatt. It is, moreover, plentifully illus- 
trated, although the standard of reproduction leaves 
much to be desired. 
354. 41. Ibid., plates 352-5 and 360(a); for the 
Dravida temples, Cousens (1926), plate CLI, where 
the temple is designated ‘Raganatha’, doubtless a 
mis-spelling for ‘Raghunatha’ (p. 137), and Bhatt 
(1975), plates 357(d) and 360(a). 

42. Cousens (1926), 136 and 137 and _ plates 
CXLUI-CXLVI11, all at Bhatkal. 


43. Bhatt (1975), plates 300 and 301. It seems 


unlikely to be an import. Bhatt illustrates two other 


bronzes in the same style and kept in the same 
temple: plates 302a and 337. This is not a Bud- 
dhist image, Bhatt argues (pp. 290-9), but belongs to 
the Saiva tantric Natha-Pantha cult and can be equated 
with Matsyendranatha. A similar cult, also with 
Gorakhanatha as one of its saints and founders, and 
similarly an outgrowth of Buddhist Vajrayana, has 
long been established in Nepal. See Chapter 35, 
Note 52. 


CHAPTER 25 


355. 1. Wakankar and Brooks (1976) and_bibli- 
ography. For a conscientiously compiled general 
bibliography of Indian painting, Hingorani (1976). 

2. Fragment of painted pot from excavation at 
Daimabad, Maharastra, now in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 

3. See pp. 59 and 442 and Chapter 33, Note 5. 

4. The disappearance of almost all mural painting 
of any antiquity can be attributed to the ravages of 
a particularly inclement climate, the impermanence 
of most Indian secular building, and a disinclination, 
until modern times, to preserve anything in its ori- 
ginal form. 

5. A good idea of these fragments is provided by 
the line drawings in Aal et al. (1967). 

6. This is in marked contrast to the low social 
rank accorded to artists in later times, when they 
were regarded as artisans and craftsmen. 

356. 7. The theory of rasa is succinctly expounded 
in Coulson (1981), 21-4; see also Chatham (1981). 

-8. Coomaraswamy (1927), 88. These terms have 
been somewhat differently defined: rapa-bheda, var- 
iety of form; pramana, proportion; bhava-yajana, the 
infusion of emotion; /avanya-yojana, creation of lustre 
and iridescence; sddrsya, portrayal of likeness; 
varnika-bhanga, colour mixing to produce the effect 


~ of modelling; Sivaramamurti (1968), 17. 


g. Yazdani and others (1931-46), sumptuously 


- produced, illustrates the,total corpus of paintings at 


Ajanta. Aal et al. (1967), more readily found, is use- 
ful. 
359. 10. See p. 120 and Chapter g, Note 5. 
361. 11. R.H. de Silva (1962). 
12. Aal et al. (1967) has a useful chapter on the 
materials used by the painters of the Ajanta murals. 
13. Marshall (1927). 
14. Visakhadatta, Mudraraksasa, Act I. 
15. A Jain painting on cloth in the western Indian 
style, in the Sarabhai Nawab Collection, is dated 


_ ¢. 1360; M. Chandra (1949a), figure 176. The 


Kara-Khoto proto-thankas, even if painted in Central 


, 
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Asia, attest to a Pala tradition of painted cloths; Au- 
boyer and Beguin (1977), 75-85. 

16. Coomaraswamy (1927), 88. 

17. Fora scholarly and up-to-date vue d’ensemble, 
Saraswati (1971). See also Losty (1982), 5-8 and 18- 
36; Conzé (1948); de Mallmann (1965); Stooke 
(1948). 

363. 18. Pal (1965); M. Chandra (1971). 

19. But see, for possible eleventh-century 
examples, Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1969), 
1, note 2. The style has been called the ‘Jain’ or 
‘Gujarat’ style, but although the majority of the 
manuscripts have been found in Gujarat, Mandi 
and locations in Rajasthan also figure largely as 
provenances or find places for them, and the manu- 
scripts are by no means all Jain. There is also very 
early authority for the term ‘Western [Indian] 
Style’. 

20. For example, the illustrated Vasanta Vilasa 
(dated 1451), a poetic effusion on spring of a well- 
known type, in Old Gujarati, though there are also 
Sanskrit versions. It contains erotic passages as well. 
See W.N. Brown (1962). 

21. Nawab (1959), 6, figures 1-19 (between pp. 
10 and 19). 

22. Sivaramamurti (1968), figures 45-52. 

23. See p. 61 and Chapter 3, Note 8. 

364. 24. Barrett and Gray (1963), 56. 

25. The frequent decoration of horses with spots 
has been cited as an example of Persian influence. 
It is not noticeable in Persian painting, although the 
use of spots, rare in India, is common in the decor- 
ation of ceramics in Iran. 

26. For the earliest dated western Indian illus- 
trated manuscript on paper, of 1366, Gorakshkar 
(1964-6). Paper had long been in occasional use. 

27. Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1969), 29-43, 
plates 3,6, and 7 and figures 45-96. 

366. 28. See Note 20. 

29. The tree or branch spreading laterally into 
the picture is a very old convention going back to 
Arab painting of the twelfth century; the basket- 
weave depiction of water is of even greater antiquity 
in Iran. Mannerisms which have appeared by the 
fourteenth century include the following. (1) Cos- 
tume. The orhni (veil or wimple) ballooning out be- 
hind the head. The veil draped diagonally across the 
chest. The tendency for scarves, clothing ends, etc., 
to stand out stiffly from the body. The ends of cloth- 
ing, both male and female, portrayed as a point 
falling down like a tail in seated figures. What appear 
to be little pouches or purses where the sari is fas- 
tened around the waist. The tendency for the lower 
garment’s hem, of both sexes but principally of 
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women, to jut forward. (2) Other. Flat top of 
woman’s head. Breasts shown by two overlapping 
half-circles. Skies with every shape of horizon, and 
sometimes only covering a corner, but with the hor- 
izon always outlined with a white band. The practice 
of placing seated figures at the top or further edge 
of any carpet or cushion. For an up-to-date list of 
the Caurapaficasika manuscripts, Doshi (1978-9), 
note 2. 

30. The problem of where in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to place the Caurapaficasika group has long be- 
devilled scholars; the ku/ahdar turban, wound around 
a projecting boss, and the short jdma, or male skirt, 
with points (chakdar jama), are now generally 
considered to have already been in vogue by the end 
of the Lodi period (1451-1526) and not an innova- 
tion of the Mughal court. 

31. Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1963); idem 
(1959-62). 

32. Rai Krishnadasa (1955-6); Askari (1955). 

33. A good case for a Mewar origin is made by 
Barrett and Gray (1963), 61-72, confirmed by Losty 
(1982), 49 ff. 

34. The evidence of some hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts and painted pothi covers, some from 
eastern India, has, in the last few years, tended to 
push back the date of the emergence of the Caura- 
paficasika style to the end of the fifteenth century; see 
Losty (1975), (1977) and (1982), 48 and catalogue 
nos. 31, 32, 35; Doshi (1978-9). Furthermore, a 
Mewar origin would tend to associate the finest paint- 
ings with the great days of Ranas Kumbha (1433-68) 
and Sanga (1509-28); Losty (1982), 48-51. Losty’s 
argument is partly based on the general premise that 
‘in an Indian context, it is rarely the case that com- 
paratively crude manuscripts ... are the forerunners 
of an advanced courtly style, rather than provincial 
derivatives from it’. 

367. 35. Stanza 17, Northern Recension; transla- 
tion Miller (1971), 110. 

36. Shiveshwarkar (1967). 

37. Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1969), plate 
21 and figures 199-200; Barrett and Gray (1963), 
67; Welch (1973), plate 7; Spink (1971b), figure 11; 
Lerner (1974), no. 1; Khandalavala and Mittal 
(1974), figures 1-4; Pal (1978a), plate 3. 

368. 38. Khandalavala (1953-4); Pal (1978a), figure 
201. 

39. ‘Kama shooting an arrow at Krsna and Radha’, 
illustrated in Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1969), 
plate 23, shows Radha taking refuge in Krsna’s arms 
and looking back at the menacing god of love in a 
most spontaneous movement realistically depicted. 
Another striking example is the woman in one of 


the Vasanta Vilasa vignettes throwing herself on to a 
throne to embrace her lord; W.N. Brown (1962), 
figure 71. 

40. Digby (1967). 

369. 41. On stylistic and calligraphic grounds: 
Fraad and Ettinghausen (1971). Similar attributions, 
also on stylistic grounds, in Binney (1973), catalogue 
nos 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9. 

42. A Khamseh, a Sikandar Nama (part of the 
Khamseh of Nizami), a Hamza Nama and a Shah 
Nama; Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1969), plate 
8, figures 101-16, 115-26, 127, and 128. 

43. Skelton (1978). 

44. At one time there was a tendency to label all 
non-Mughal painting in India in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries as Sultanate painting. 

45. Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1969), figures 
188-95. Losty (1982), 51, believes these paintings to 
be from the same atelier as the Mehta Caurapamicasika 
ones. 

370. 46. Skelton (1959). 

47. Khandalavala and M. Chandra (1959-62), 
27-31 and figures; there is also an inferior illustrated 
manuscript of the Candayana (Laur-Chanda), also in 
Sultanate style, in the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester; Khandalavala, M. Chandra, P. Chandra, 
P. L. Gupta (1961). 


CHAPTER 26 


372. 1. The word ‘Mughal’ (often spelt Mogul in 
the past) is the same as Mongol and refers to the 
Mongol origins of the dynasty. Although Barlas 
Turk on the paternal side, Babur was descended 
from the Mongol Genghis Khan on his mother’s. 
Mughal painting was first known as ‘Indo-Persian 
painting’. 

2. It is well to remember both that the court was 
where the emperor was in semi-permanent resid- 
ence, and also the age-old penchant of Muslim mon- 
archs in North India to build new cities for them- 
selves. Depending on the exigencies of war and the 
predilections of the sovereign, the ‘court’ (which was 
synonymous with the capital) was first at Agra, 
under Akbar, then at his newly-built Fathpur Sikri, 
then at Lahore; Jahangir as heir-apparent had his 
court at Allahabad, also a Mughal city. Shah Jahan 
built a new capital for himself, Shahjahanabad, the 
present Delhi, with his palace in the Red Fort. 

3. ‘Agra and Lahor of great Mogul’ are shown to 
Adam after the Fall, along with other kingdoms of 
the earth, in Paradise Lost, xi, 391. 

4. Ashmolean Museum, Reitlinger Collection. 
Also flower paintings, Skelton (1972). 


5. Falk (1976), 167. 

373- 6. Painting by Mir Sayyid Ali while in the 
atelier of Shah Tamasp is known, and two paintings 
are attributed to him during his Indian period; P. 
Chandra (1976), 18-21. 

7. S.C. Welch’s phrase, quoted in Binney (1973), 

24. 
8. P. Chandra (1976). 
376. g. ‘Abu’l Fazl has recorded that Akbar had 
started to form a collection of portraits of the leading 
men of his time but it is not possible to assign any 
existing portraits with complete confidence to his 
reign’; Barrett and Gray (1963), 102. 

10. It has been suggested that a tradition of tent 
hangings lies behind the cloth surface and excep- 
tional size of these Hamza Nama paintings. The 
earliest surviving painting of the Mughal school, de- 
picting the male ancestors of the Mughal dynasty, 
is also on cloth. It was originally 45in. (108 cm.) 
square. Now in the British Museum, it is illustrated 
in Pinder-Wilson (1976). 

11. See Gliick (1925), to be superseded by the 
all-colour edition being prepared by the Akadem- 
ische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, Graz, Austria. 
Most of the surviving paintings are in Vienna. For 
the dates, P. Chandra (1976), 66 ff. 

12. W.G. Archer, quoted in Binney (1973), 25. 

13. For a full discussion of early Akbari painting, 
P. Chandra (1976). 

378. 14. Barrett and Gray (1963), 96. 

15. P. Brown (1942b); M. Chandra (1949b). 

16. Auboyer (1955), with reference, 271, note 1, 
to Sarre (1904). Also de Loewenstein (1958). 

-17. Of these, the famous painting of a zebra 
presented by an Abyssinian mission, now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, typifies Jahangir’s interest 
in exotic animals. Illustrated in black and white in 
W.G. Archer (1960), plate 26; in colour in Welch 
(1978), plate 27. 

18. Jahangir, accompanied by most of his court, 
made the journey to Kashmir over the Banipal pass 
fourteen times. 

19. There is an intriguing mystery about the sub- 
ject matter of this painting, one of the loveliest of 
all Mughal miniatures. Its unusually large size al- 
most precludes its being part of a manuscript. 
Furthermore, the squirrels are of a species which is 
not native, while the clothes of the ‘hunter’, who, 
incidentally, carries no gun, are more European than 
Indian. It is probably based on a European allegor- 
ical work, but the source has so far not been iden- 
tified; see Falk and M. Archer (1981), 59 and 60. It 
is not disputing the likelihood of such a source to 
remark that it is not precisely true, as the authors 
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state, that Indians never hunted or kept squirrels. 
Paintbrushes made from hairs taken from the tails 
of young squirrels were considered the best, parti- 
cularly for fine work; see P. Brown (1924); M. Chan- 
dra (1949b). 

381. 20. Barrett and Gray (1963), 102. 

382. 21. Ibid., 100. 

22. Ettinghausen (1961). 

23. G.D. Lowry (1983). 

24. P. Chandra (1960). 

25. Binney (1973) illustrates a fairly representa- 
tive collection of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Mughal and Mughal-style painting; also Beach 
(1978). For art produced by Indians specifically for 
the British, either individual patrons like Lady 
Impey in the early days or a collective market later, 
M. Archer (1947), (1955), (1970), (1972); M. and 
W..G. Archer (1955), (1967); Welch (1973). 


CHAPTER 27 


384. 1. The early Manley Ragamala, now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, the Laud Ragamala in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Stooke and Khandala- 
vala, 1953), and the Berlin set (E. and R. L. Wald- 
schmidt, 1975). 

385. 2. Ebeling (1973), which claims to be inclu- 
sive, with its systematic treatment is invaluable as a 
research tool, although perhaps a little uncritical in 
assigning the Ragamalas to schools on grounds of style. 
In addition to illustrating more Ragamala paintings 
than any other work, references are given to all il- 
lustrations published elsewhere. See also E. and 
R.L. Waldschmidt (1967), (1975) and Dahmen- 
Dallapiccola (1975). Powers (1980), a long review of 
the above works, also puts Ragamala into a wider art- 
historical context. 

3. Ebeling (1973), 13-14. 

4. Ibid., 116, 130, 138, 147. 

387. 5. Kiihnel (1937), 25, quoted in E. and R.L. 
Waldschmidt (1975), 27. 

6. Nawab (1956), plates a-G; ten illustrated in 
Ebeling (1973), 121. 

7. E. and R.L. Waldschmidt (1975), figure 116; 
idem (1967), figure v; W.G. Archer (1958), plate 3; 
see illustration 292 and p. 367, above. 

8. W.N. Brown (1948). 

g. Krishna (1961); Nawab (1956). 

10. Kanoria (1952-3). 

388. 11. See p. 373. Beach (1974), 6-10. 

12. M.C. Beach, K. Ebeling, and R. Skelton all 
accept the early date for the paintings. 

13. Khandalavala, Chandra, and Chandra (1960). 
391. 14. W.G. Archer (1959), figures 2 and 3. 
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15. P. Chandra (1959), plate 2; also Beach (1974), 
figure 29. 

16. Beach (1974), figures 32 and 33. 

17. Ebeling (1973), 217-20 and 
Beach (1974), 39- 

393. 18. Beach (1974), figures 60, 91, 93, 129, 130. 

19. Beach (1974). 

20. Beach (1974), figures 71-5. An equally fine 
drawing, with some colour, is attributed to Bundi 
(P. Chandra, 1959, plate 6). A low squat wall, over 
the top of which the elephants jousted, can be seen 
inside the main palace at Udaipur. 

21. Beach (1974), figure 77. 

22. Skelton (1973b). 

395. 23. Barrett and Gray (1963), 154-5. 

24. K.S. Singh (1960). Another Ragamala, in the 
same style, is dated 1634; see Khandalavala, Chan- 
dra, and Chandra (1960). Illustrations to a Bhagavata 
Dasmaskandha dated 1610 in the Pustaprakash, 
Jodhpur Fort, are probably not from Jodhpur. 

25. Dickinson and Khandalavala (1959). 

26. It is conceivable that Nihal Chand was 
tempted to introduce these disparities of scale by the 
example of prints or drawings of the gardens of 
Versailles or Schwetzingen, with their minute 
figures proceeding up the mile-long alleyways. A 
drawing directly inspired by, if not a near-copy of, 
one of these is from Kishengarh, c. 1750, and may 
be the work of Nihal Chand; Welch (1978), 130 and 
figure 58. 

396. 27. Dickinson and Khandalavala (1959), plate 
XV. 

28. Kaye (1918). 

29. Andhare (1972). 

30. The origins of these elements are contro- 
versial. See E. and R. L. Waldschmidt (1975), 465- 


illustration; 


ve 
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32. The first is an illustrated Amaru Sataka dated 
according to an untraceable colophon 1650/1 from 
Nusratgarh (Nasratgadh), possibly a town near Si- 
ronj, in extreme north-east Malwa; see N. C. Mehta 
(1935). Narsyang Sahat, probably Narsingarh, in 
north-central Malwa, is given as the place of origin of 
the second, a Ragamala set, according to the colophon 
dated 1680; Khandalavala (1950), 55. For a long 
discussion of Malwa painting A. Krishna (1963). 
397- 33- Doshi (1972). The fact that the manuscript 
came to light in a Jain temple in Udaipur should 
serve as a strong caution against assuming that the 
modern find-place of a manuscript affords any in- 
dication of its place of origin. 

34. W.G. Archer (1958), plate vil. 

35. See Note 32. 


36. See Note 32 for the first; Pal (19674), figures 
53, 78. 

37. See Note 32 for the first; for the second M. 
Chandra (1951-2). 


CHAPTER 28 


4oo. 1. For an account of the relatively recent dis- 
covery of Deccani painting, Skelton (1973a). 

2. Skelton (1957). 

3. Illustrated ibid., figure 14; Sah (n.d.), no. 67. 
4o1. 4. The exuberance of floral decoration, derived 
from a wide variety of sources, is paralleled in the 
contemporary textiles from Golconda. 

5. Barrett and Gray (1963), 116. 

6. Goswamy (1962) attributes this to the vassal 

status of the Deccani kings (who were never given 
their royal titles by the Mughal emperors) rather 
than to a regional distinction. 
403. 7. Binney (1973), cat. no. 118. Ebeling (1973), 
155-8, lists and illustrates them all, including some 
known only by eighteenth-century copies, and gives 
their present whereabouts. Colour reproductions: 
Goetz (1950), plates 1 and 1v; Barrett (1958a), plates 
3 and 4; Barrett and Gray (1963), 119; W. G. Archer 
(1960), plate 13. It has been suggested that perhaps 
none of these paintings belonged to conventional 
Ragamala sets; Ebeling (1973), 156. 

8. Barrett (1958a), plate 5. 

g. Barrett and Gray (1963), 127. 

405. 10. Barrett (1958a), plate 8, there identified as 
Muhammad Qutb Shah of Golconda (1611-26); Skel- 
ton (1973a) has convincingly shown that it must be 
his son Abdullah, who came to the throne in 1626 
at the age of twelve. 

11. Barrett (1960a), plate 111, figure 6. 

12. Ibid., to. 

13. Ibid. Skelton (1973a) accepts the Golconda 
attribution; Goswamy (1962) is surely mistaken to 
doubt that they are even Deccani. 

406. 14. Mittal (1963), which also refers briefly to 
Kurnool (Cuddapa) and Arcot painting. 


CHAPTER 29 


407. 1. W.G. Archer (1973), the author’s major 
work, is indispensable to the study of Pahari painting, 
assembling as it does all the relevant historical, pol- 
itical, and geographical information as well as the 
history and attributions, where known, of the more 
important paintings. There is also an exhaustive 
critical bibliography. Archer is a critic of great sensi- 
tivity and discernment. The material is organized by 


individual Hill state, some of them relatively ob- 
scure, perhaps unconsciously patterned on the 
splendid gazetteers produced by the Indian Civil 
Service in which Archer had a distinguished career. 
The inevitable drawback is that no painting con- 
sidered remains unassigned to a particular state, in 
many cases on stylistic grounds open to future ques- 
tioning. For a different methodological approach, see 
Note 8. Except where illustrations in colour exist 
elsewhere, reference will be to Archer’s illustrations 
wherever possible. 

2. W.G. Archer (1973). 

3. This may account for the inclusion, at one 
time, of Pahari painting with Rajasthani painting 
under the general name of Rajput painting. 

4. There exists an illustrated Pahari manuscript of 
the Markandeya Purana apparently dated in the late 
sixteenth century; C. Glynn, University of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley) Ph.D. thesis. The reading of the date, 
however, which is expressed as a chronogram, has 
been questioned. 

5. Khandalavala (1958), plate c; Randhawa (1959), 
plate 37. 

408. 6. See p. 397. 
409. 7. Illustrated in W.G. Archer (1973), 1, 240, 
figures 2(i) and (ii). 

8. B.N. Goswamy’s researches into contem- 
porary records have revealed a great deal about 
families of painters and their movements, and he has 
tended to emphasize their role in determining styl- 
istic shifts. See, for example, Goswamy (1972). 

g. Illustrated in W.G. Archer (1973), U1, 246, 
figures 7 and rr. 

441. 10. Randhawa (1955), (1959); Goswamy (1965). 
For résumés, see W.G. Archer (1973), 11, 76 and 
186. 

412. 11. Randhawa (1962), figures 52 and 53. 

12. Ibid., figure 35; for a nude version, Randhawa 
(1966), plate x1. 

13. ‘Lady Listening to Music’, Guler, c. 1750, 

illustrated in Barrett and Gray (1963), 177. The 
similarity of these gracefully clothed women to bird 
or animal forms is particularly stressed in the ver- 
tical Kaliya Damana, Mukandi Lal Collection, Luck- 
now, M. Lal (1968), colour plate 2, where the 
women rising out of the water beside the serpent are 
actually depicted as mermaids. See also illustration 
331. 
414. 14: An entry in the journal of Moorcroft, an 
English visitor to Kangra in 1820, mentions that 
Sansar Chand kept several painters; Archer (1973), 
Tey D5 ike 

15. After the pioneer Coomaraswamy, O. C. Gan- 
goly, Goetz, Randhawa, Barrett, Gray, Moti Chan- 
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dra, Goswamy, and, of course, Archer and Khan- 
dalavala, along with a number of younger scholars. 
415. 16. E. and R. Waldschmidt (1967), 33-47. 

17. Mittal (1955), Seth (1976). The Pahari murals 
which have survived are very close in style to the 
miniatures. 

18. Randhawa (1962), chapters V-Ix. 

19. Randhawa (1966). 

417. 20. Ibid., 24. 

21. There is a portrait of the ‘Basohli ran?’ of Raja 
Govardhan Chand of Guler, one of the rare 
women’s portraits. Interestingly, in a group family 
portrait, the raja is recognizable by his features, his 
rani only by the position she occupies, her face being 
identical to the purely conventionalized ones of her 
ladies in waiting; Archer (1973), U1, 105, figure 26, 
and 108, figure 38. 

22. Archer (1973), 1, 284-6; 11, 198, figures 9, 10; 
199, figures 11-14; 200, figures 15-17; 201-2, figures 
18-24. 

23. Hero and heroine of an episode in the 

Mahabharata. Archer (1973), 1, 299-3033 Il, 218-20, 
figures 49-50; 221-3, figures 49 and 50 consist of 
drawings in sanguine. Also Eastman (1959), Gos- 
wamy (1975). 
418. 24. See Note 23. Of the drawings, no. 50 is in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and of the 
coloured series no. 53 is in the Karan Singh collec- 
tion in Jammu, India. 

25. Archer (1973), 1, 293a. Both Archer and Ran- 
dhawa, from-their extensive travels in the Hills, 
vouch for the way in which so many paintings in 
the Guler-Kangra style echo various Pahari land- 
scapes. 

420. 26. Just as, according to Archer, they are 
ignored by the people of the Panjab Hills to this 
day. 

27. For example, the Markandeya Purana manu- 
script in the Lahore Museum, Aijazuddin (1977), 
no. 41 (i-xxxiv). 


CHAPTER 30 


421. 1. The documentation of Islamic architecture 
in India is far more compact and easily accessible 
than that of either Hindu or Jain temples. The im- 
portant monuments are usually located in cities, 
surviving or abandoned, and they have been well 
documented in Archaeological Survey of India 
publications before 1930. Since then, with the 
partial exception of certain Mughal buildings, they 
have not attracted much investigation. The historical 
facts are, of course, immeasurably easier to establish 
thanks to the Muslim preoccupation with recording 
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events and dates in histories, memoirs, and inscrip- 
tions. P. Brown (1942b) remains the best general 
account. See also Marshall (1928) and articles in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, new edition, 1960-82 and 
continuing. 

2. The design is in question here, the plan, and 
the location of the various elements of the edifice. 
In elevation the Hindu temple, because of its sym- 
bolic significance, is based on far more complex con- 
ceptions. 

3. Not unknown, but almost never employed by 

Hindu builders. See Chapter 1, Note ro. 
424. 4. I owe this fact to Mr Simon Digby, who 
has read this chapter. Other facts and suggestions 
provided by him, particularly in the earlier sections 
dealing with pre-Mughal times, a field in which he 
is pre-eminently at home, have been incorporated in 
the text. 

5. The nearest roughly contemporary minars are 
the two at Ghazni in south-west Afghanistan (elev- 
enth century) and the one at Jam in the eastern part 
and probably the Ghurid capital (twelfth century); 
see Vercellin (1976), with references to Maricq and 
Wiet (1959) etc. 

425. 6. Naqvi (1947). 

7. For an artist’s re-creation, Brown (1942b), 
plate xiv. 

426. 8. C.B. Asher (1977). 


CHAPTER 31 


428. 1. The provincial styles are considered in the 
roughly chronological order of their development as 
adopted by P. Brown (1942b), 32. 

DE PSE PU2los 

3. A.S.I., x1, 110-18, plate xxxvul, 4, 5, and 6. 

4. Fuhrer and Smith (1889). 

429. 5. For a good rear view, P. Brown (1942b), 
plate xxx1l, 2. 

6. See Chapter 30, Note 5. Other free-standing 

minarsare the Firaiz at Gaur, the Chand at Daulatabad, 
and of course ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji’s gigantic companion 
to the Qutb Minar, of which only the base was com- 
pleted. 
430. 7. In Gujarat, the building of Jain temples con- 
tinued at their mountain sites of Girnar and Satruijaya, 
as did that of step-wells (wavs) like that of Adalaj in 
the traditional mode but with their ornament re- 
duced and rendered abstract. 

8. Nath (1979). 


432. 9. See pp. 242-3. 


CHAPTER 32 


433. 1. Marshall (1928) makes this point (p. 629). 

2. The only entrance was by a tortuous tunnel 
which could be made impenetrable by the emission 
of smoke from a fire lit in a special chamber with a 
flue; Marshall (1928), 630-1, plate XLI. 

3. Ibid., 362. 

4. Merklinger (1976-7). For a comprehensive 
survey of the Islamic architecture of the Deccan, 
Merklinger (1981). 

434. 5. Cousens (1916). 


CHAPTER 33 


437. 1. A.S.I., A.R. (1902-3), 61-7, plates 9 and 
1o and figure r. 

438. 2. Rizvi and Flynn (1975) is an excellent study 
which dispels many of the misconceptions which 
had arisen about Fathpur Sikri and its buildings, the 
latter frequently bearing fanciful names devised by 
ignorant guides, e.g. ‘Jodh Bai’s palace’ for the prin- 
cipal palace in the women’s quarters (haram), 
‘Birbal’s house’ (dated 1572 by a graffito in Hindi) 
for the northern palace in the women’s quarters, and 
the ‘House of Miriam’ for the Sunahra Makan or 
‘Golden House’, so called because of the abundance 
of gold in its frescoes which probably depicted epi- 
sodes from the Hamza Nama and not Christian 
scenes, as propounded by guides. On one of the 
eaves-brackets there is a small relief of Visnu being 
worshipped by Hanuman. There were two Maryams 
(Marys) at Akbar’s court, one his mother, the other 
his Rajput wife, the mother of Jahangir, neither a 
Christian, needless to say. 

439. 3. For a completely different view of the func- 
tion and purpose of this building, R. Nath (1976a), 
7-21. Rizvi and Flynn (1975), 38, show that it was 
certainly not the ‘Ibadat Khana’, where Akbar initi- 
ated his well-known religious discussions, and the 
structure is most probably to be identified as the 
jewel house. 

4. The sayings in an inscription on this building, 
attributed to ‘Jesus, blessings be upon him’, with 
their stoic other-worldliness bear little relation to 
Christ’s teachings. 

442. 5. For extensive treatment of the decoration of 
Islamic buildings, and particularly Mughal ones, in 
India, R. Nath (1970), (1976b). 

6. Begley (1981); Vogel (1912); see p. 433. 

7. The Mughal capital was where the court was, 
and it is curious that both Akbar and Jahangir avoided 
Delhi. 

8. R. Nath (1976b). Not surprisingly, there is a 
considerable literature about the Taj Mahall, and of 


course there are contemporary accounts. Most of 
this is referred to in Begley (1979). 

443. 9. Begley (1979). Begley (1978-9) reveals the 
important role played by individual calligraphers in 
the decoration of Mughal buildings. 

444. 10. Brown (1942b), chapter xxi and pp. 113- 
14. 


CHAPTER 34 


445. 1. Architectural and other terms will, unless 
otherwise noted, be given in Pali, the scriptural lan- 
guage of Theravada Buddhism, the religion of the 
Sinhalese. When Sinhalese terms are used, the pho- 
neme more rigorously written as a with two dots 
above will be given as e, a common practice. 

2. It is not accidental that, in the early days of 
the Second World War, it was the only portion of 
the Indian subcontinent to be sericusly threatened 
by Japanese naval power. 

3. Sri Lanka (Taprobane) was well known to 
classical writers. Roman coins have been found on 
the island and some were still in circulation when 
the Portuguese arrived. A small ivory model of a 
Roman quadriga has recently been identified as the 
earliest known chessman. See Van Lohuizen 
(1981b), (1984). 

4. Gujarat is now favoured as the original home of 

the Sihalas, but the linguistic evidence is not clear, 
and they have left no archaeological remains dating 
from their arrival or early settlement. 
447. 5- Boisselier (1979), a model of its kind, filled 
a long-felt need for a short but comprehensive and 
scholarly account of sculpture and architecture in 
Sri Lanka. See also annual reports of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Ceylon (first report, 1890) and 
Epigraphica Zeylanica, 1 (1912-__ ). 

6. A recent high point has been the work on the 
stapa at Dedigama, Parakramabahu’s birthplace, and 
the setting up of an exemplary small museum. For 
a brief but authoritative account of archaeological 
- work in Sri Lanka, Boisselier (1979), 30-54. A 
UNESCO-sponsored project aimed at the conservation 
and restoration of the antiquities of the “Triangle” 
(Anuradhapura, Polonnaruva, and Sigiriya) is now in 
hand. 

7. Marchal (1944), 29, writing of the remains of 
the Lohapasadaat Anuradhapura,emphasizesthesense 
of frustration and bewilderment before such forests 
of rough-hewn pillars holding up nothing and stand- 
ing at various angles from the vertical: ‘... mais 
quand on yoit sur place ces fats quasi informes de 
piliers tres rapprochés, de sections inégales et d’une 
taille trés grossiére, on se demande comment on peut 
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réaliser avec ses vestiges une construction aussi im- 
portante qu’une demeure royale a plusieurs ¢tages.’ 

8. B. Allchin (1958). 

448. 9. Paranavitana (1953), (1958). For modern 
transformations in belief and practice among Bud- 
dhists in Sri Lanka, Gombrich (1971). 

10. The foundations of the early monasteries 
(viharas) are recorded in the vamsas. The stiipa was an 
essential component; although their erection is not 
usually recorded, it is always assumed, and where 
archaeological evidence exists, it confirms that the 
stiipas of the great early viharas date from their foun- 
dation. 

11. The theory propounded at some length by 
Irwin (1973), (1974), (1975), and particularly (1976), 
(1981), who appears not to have been aware of these 
Sri Lankan examples. See also pp. 24, 26, above. 
Small reliquaries of beaten gold in the form of a 
stipa show them plainly, and besides providing evi- 
dence of the shapes of the early stupas further testify 
to the close links with Andhra, where similar reli- 
quaries of c. 100 have been found. The earliest, from 
the Rajamahavihara at Mihintale, dated to the early 
third century B.c. by Van Lohuizen, does not show 
such a pillar or shaft but instead a curious arrange- 
ment of two poles holding up the simple flat parasol. 
See Boisselier (1979), 94 and 95; Rea (1908-9), plate 
xxvul, b,c,d; Van Lohuizen (1981b), 62; also p. 26, 
above. 

12. Well displayed in the new museum at Dedi- 
gama, yantragalas were also placed under the images 
in the image shrines (patimagharas). They were also 
placed under or behind the lotus pedestals of some 
of the huge rock-cut images of the Buddha, the one 
at Avukana for instance; Dohanian (1977), 80. 

13. The supporting pillars were probably of 
wood; the present pillars ringing the stiipa belong to 
the seventh or eighth centuries. See Liyanaratna 
(1972), figures 1, 2, 3. 

14. Devendra (1958a) and Mode (1963) both have 
plentiful illustrations of sculpture; Devendra, how- 
ever, stops at 1000. Mode’s table of illustrations in- 
cludes useful references, but some of his dates and 
identifications are no longer tenable. 

15. Devendra (1958a), figures 108 and 1og. It is 
always assumed, without any evidence, that all im- 
ports from Andhra into Sri Lanka are from Amaravati, 
whereas the stylistic evidence they provide is too 
meagre to identify them as such, and the same stone 
was used at all the Andhra sites. 

16. Boisselier (1979), figure 20, and Devendra 
(1958a), figure 102. 

450. 17. The figure (shown in Boisselier (1979), 
figure 24) stands, abominably restored at the time of 
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writing, with a new head, hands, and feet, among 
other Buddhas in the new vihara beside the Ruvan- 
veliseya. For other early standing Buddhas, see 
Mode (1963), figures 126-33. They are recognizable 
by the similarity to their Andhra prototypes in the 
way the pleats of the robe are treated: incised lines, 
or pairs of lines, fairly widely spaced, with a slight 
swelling of the cloth between them. For Andhra 
prototypes, Coomaraswamy (1927), figures 138 and 
139; Mitra (1971), figures 25 and 132; Michell ed. 
(1982), figure 329. 

18. The absence of halos, either integral or separ- 
ately fitted, is a notable aspect of all Sinhalese Bud- 
dhas, whether standing or seated. Some Andhra Bud- 
dhas, on the other hand, have tenons at the back of 
the head, for detachable halos, and these almost in- 
variably appear on Sinhalese Bodhisattvas. 

453. 19. Long believed to represent Ananda, the 
Buddha’s last disciple, because of the proximity of 
the Buddha in parinirvana close by. There is another 
example at the small museum near Tissamaharama. 

20. Dohanian (1977), chapter vil, argues this 
point on the basis both of style and of his belief that 
these seated Buddhas, when found im situ, for ex- 
ample in the vatadagés at Medigiriya and Polonnaruva, 
face the cardinal directions and thus represent the 
Buddha’s immanence in space, a Mahayana concept. 
A slightly earlier date than the seventh century 
which Dohanian proposes for the creation of these 
figures can be argued, however, and on the same 
grounds of their similarity to Pallava sculpture. 
There is no reason to assume that stylistic trends 
were always set by the Tamils, bearing in mind that 
the Sinhalese had already been creating masterpieces 
in stone for two or three centuries. 

21. See Dohanian (1977); Silva (1971). 

22. The only one of these free-standing figures to 
have retained its arms is so badly worn overall as to 
make many of its features unrecognizable. Identified 
by Mode (1963), 96, figure 150, as Bhatika Abhaya, 
a king of the late first century A.D., it stands near 
the famous ‘Dutthagaman? figure on the terrace of 
the Ruvanveliseya. It cannot be earlier than the sixth 
century since it wears simple pearl armlets of a type 
which made their first appearance in India in the 
fifth century (Bagh caves) and a little later at Kanheri. 
The hands are in anjali, a gesture befitting a royal 
devotee but unheard of for a Bodhisattva. Doubtless 
because of this, the ‘Dutthagaman? has now been 
provided with complete arms, including pearl arm- 
lets, and makes the same gesture! For an illustration 
of this statue in its original armless state, Coomara- 
swamy (1927), figure 294. The unique ‘Bhatika 
Abhaya’ figure leaves open the possibility that all the 


other free-standing armless figures in princely attire 
made the same gesture and represent kings as de- 
votees, but this seems unlikely. 

454. 23. See Note 22. Indications of an early date 
are the fluted tubular form taken by the fold of the 
dhoti between the legs, the slight fold-over of this 
garment at the top, a Gupta hallmark, and the un- 
usual karandamukuta, without side-pieces or a tall 
central portion. The rather meagre torso may also 
be an indication of early-seventh-century date. At 
any rate, this type of princely costume does not 
evolve in India until the Early Calukyas. 

24. A key document remains uninterpreted: a 
section of a relief in Palnad marble, found at the 
Piduragala monastery near Sigiriya, showing two 
Bodhisattvas (see Dohanian (1977), figure 56). It 
obviously belongs with the better known fragment 
showing three Buddhas illustrated in Boisselier 
(1979), figure 23. The third/fourth-century date as- 
signed to these fragments by Boisselier and by van 
Lohuizen (1981b), 21, is untenable because of the 
‘Calukya’ costume worn by the Bodhisattvas, and 
both fragments must be dated to the late seventh or 
early eighth centuries in spite of the somewhat 
earlier appearance of the Buddhas (Dohanian 
(1977), 89). What is more, although both Bodhisatt- 
vas are in ‘princely’ costume, one wears a karanda- 
mukuta, the other a jatamukuta (although not of the 
Sinhalese type), suggesting that in contemporary 
Andhra, at least, two different Bodhisattvas were de- 
signated by these headdresses, and that both could 
not be Avalokitesvara, even in different guises. 

25. Precedents in India can be found in the later 
Konkan and Maharastra caves; Dohanian (1977), 34 
and 35, citing de Mallmann (1948). 

26. The bronze head and torso found in the 
Kistna delta and now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, illustrated in Dohanian (1977), 
figure 8, of the sixth or seventh century and vari- 
ously identified as Avalokitesvara and Siva, wears a 
less elaborate and stylized version of this headdress. 
The small rosette at the base is known, however, 
from one or more of the Sri Lanka heads. 

27. One detached head has a small stupa in the 
headdress; Mode (1963), figure 158. 

28. Moreaccurately described as simhakarna (lion’s 
ears), another term for kataka. The generally low 
standard of these sculptures may account for this 
simplified version and its extension to both hands 
(hasta). Kataka mudra, the ‘ring’ gesture, is appro- 
priate for Avalokitesvara as it is the position of the 
hands when they hold the lotus. 

29. Besides Situlpavuva, a figure at Buduruvegala, 
one of the rock-cut figures there, and a bronze from 


Giridara (Boisselier (1979), figure 52). A lion’s head 
is plainly indicated on the Giridara bronze; on the 
other two figures the pelt is much more summarily, 
but unmistakably, indicated. ; 

30. Dohanian (1977), 42-5. 

31. It is made of gneiss, the eyes are lightly in- 
cised for a shallow inlay, and at the back of the 
head, as with many of the ‘princely’ Bodhisattva 
types, is a large rosette and a tenon for affixing a 
prabha. Apparently unnoticed so far, the figure in his 
jatamukuta is standing, not seated. 

455. 32. These are reviewed by van Lohuizen 
(1979b), who correctly identifies the figures as the 
South Indian god Ayannar (Sasta in Kerala). Consider- 
ing that images of Ayannar in this characteristic pose 
are common a few hundred miles to the north, this 
tardy recognition is an indictment of the parochial- 
ism which has so often bedevilled the study of art 
history on the subcontinent. Van Lohuizen points 
out that the inferior quality of the horse’s head is 
due to its being largely composed of modern cement. 

33. Van Lohuizen (1965); Prematilleke (1978). 

Dohanian (1977), 72, confidently asserts that the 
figure represents Mafjusri, without citing any textual 
evidence. 
456. 34. Mode (1963), figures 171 and 172. The 
unfinished appearance of the Buduruvegala figures 
may be due to the fact that the details were meant 
to be applied on a stucco coating. 

35. The figure is most likely to represent a rsi, 
and several have been proposed; see Gunasinghe 
(1958). A likely clue is provided by an attendant 
figure on a slab from the Girihandu vihara, near Am- 
balantota, in Palnad marble and bearing a relief of 
a standing Buddha, or more likely Bodhisattva, with 
a horse behind him and attendant figures, one al- 
most identical to the Potgul vihara rock-cut statue; 
Dohanian (1977), 90 and figure 57. 

36. Dohanian (1977), figures 3-7, 9, 14, 19-31, 
35-6, 40, many of them in the Nevill Collection in 
the British Museum. Nos. 20 and 40 are Pala imports. 
For a large standing bronze Buddha of the seventh 
or eighth century, Godakumbura (1963). 

37. Dohanian (1977), figures 23 and 24. 

38. Bandaranayake (1974a). In this exhaustive 
work, the distillation of a century’s excavation, re- 
search and scholarship is presented and evaluated. 
The evolution of the various architectural features 
and détails of what remains of the Anuradhapura 
monasteries is also described and illustrated in con- 
siderable detail. It should be remembered, however, 
that this work is exclusively concerned with the 
viharas of Anuradhapura and, while they occupy a 
preponderant position, there are remains, sometimes 
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important and extensive, of viharas at many other 
sites, most notably Medigiriya and, of course, Po- 
lonnaruva. 

457. 39. Bandaranayake (19742). 

40. Bandaranayake (1974a), figures 53 and 54. 
The famous ‘Buddha of the Outer Circular Road’ is 
associated with the second of these shrines at the 
Abhayagiri vihara, Anuradhapura. 

41. The frontispiece of Bandaranayake (19748), 
illustration no. 354, an aerial view of the Thiparama 
vatadagé, shows the scale on which it was built and 
how impressive it must have been. 

42. Liyanaratna (1972). 

43. Prematilleke and R. Silva (1968); Bandaran- 

ayake (1974a), 58-85. 
458. 44. By Bandaranayake (1974a), 70, who sees 
in the forest-dwellers (vanavasins or drafnavasins) 
simply one of two ‘counterpoised monastic tend- 
encies’. 

45. The small square buildings in which the 
monks lived, two to a kuti. They and the buildings 
which housed the latrines and washrooms were the 
smallest of the monastic buildings. 

46. Devendra (1967). 

47. Devendra (1965). 

459. 48. Paranavitana (1955); Devendra (1958b); 
Prematilleke (1966). The symbolism of the midhis 
(treasures) is made more explicit by streams of coins 
pouring from padma and sankha. 

49. Liyanaratna (1972). 

50. A square altar of this type can be seen in the 
centre of the mandapa of the Brahmanical cave at 
Aihole. 

460. 51. Paranavitana (1950). 

52. R.H. de Silva (1962), (1971). Fragments of 
paintings from the relic chamber of the Mahiyan- 
gana dagaba in south central Sri Lanka have been 
dated to the eleventh century, but some may be 
earlier; Ward (1952). 

53. Coomaraswamy (1956a), chapter 9; Kram- 
risch (1925); D.B. Dhanapala, The Story of Sin- 
halese Painting (Maharagama, Ceylon, n.d.), Gom- 
brich (1971); Gatellier (1983). 

54. One other is the Gedigé at Nalanda (Matale 
District), of the eighth-ninth century, and believed 
to be a Mahayanist shrine. 

55. Mode (1963), figure 119. 

56. See Note 7. 

462. 57. Bandaranayake (1965). 

465. 58. Dohanian (1969-70). Compare the fifth- 
century seated Buddhas at the four entrances to the 
great stupa at Safici. 

59. A precedent for this is the structure shown 
on an early Andhra relief; Barrett (1956b). 
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60. A suggestion that it is a special kind of stupa, 
the World Mountain, known in Siam and from a 
Pala ivory, seems plausible; Dohanian (1969-70), 38 
and 39, figures 6 and 7. 

61. Bandaranayake (1978) makes the point that 
these types always underlay buildings of the early 
periods, a fact masked by the disappearance of all 
but their stone components. 

62. Coomaraswamy (1956a). 


CHAPTER 35 


467. 1. The use of the word ‘paradox’ here may well 
be objected to by some of the many scholars who 
have attempted in recent years to describe and 
account for the complexities of Newar culture: one 
man’s paradox may be, to another, two conceptually 
related phenomena. The author has in mind, how- 
ever, the general reader with some knowledge of the 
art and culture of the subcontinent such as he might 
acquire by reading this book, and speaks from his 
own first contact with Nepal, which was baffling. 

2. The present kingdom of Nepal dates from the 
Gurkha conquest of 1768. It consists of the Terai, 
a continuation of the North Indian plains, and the 
mountainous region leading up to and including 
many of the highest Himalayan peaks, extending 
some 500 miles (800 km.) from east to west. 
Although Buddhism must have arrived early, no 
Asokan remains have been found except in the area 
of the Buddha’s birthplace on the Indian border. 
The first mention of Nepal in a historical document 
is in Samudra Gupta’s praSasti. 

3. Slusser and Vajracharya (1974), 206-7 and 
figure 34 (map). 

4. The Newars, whose distant origins are ob- 
scure, speak Newari, a language of the Tibeto- 
Burmese group. Nepali, on the other hand, is related 
to North Indian languages. Except for the savage 
raid of Shams-ud-din Ilyas c. 1350, Nepal has been 
spared foreign invasions; the kingdom of Gurkha, 
whose kings continue to rule Nepal today, is in west- 
ern Nepal. 

5. ‘... I believe that if the materials existed and 
it were possible to write an exhaustive history of the 
architecture of the valley of Nepal, it would throw 
more light on most of the problems that are now 
perplexing us than that of any other province of 
India’ (Fergusson (1910), 1, 275); ‘Nepal is still an 
authentic replica of an India that has disappeared’ 
(S. Levi (1905), quoted in P. Brown (19422), 196). 

6. ‘... one might almost consider Nepalese 
Buddhism and Nepalese Hinduism as different re- 
ligious aspects of a single social system, at least as 


far as the Newars are concerned’ (Snellgrove (1961), 
113). 

468. 7. The relation between the Lichchavis of the 
Buddha’s time, the famous ‘daughter of the Lich- 
chavis’ whom Candragupta I married, and the 
Nepali dynasty of the same name is largely a matter 
of conjecture, but the geographical and chronological 
closeness of the last two makes some link almost 
certain. 

8. Pal (1974), plates 54, 58, 59. 

g. Ibid., plates 62 and 64. 

10. [bid., plate 1. Some confusion is occasioned, 
for those who do not know the area well, by the 
practice, part of the intense localism of the valley, 
of quoting the names of tiny localities, sites, or tem- 
ples without a larger localizer. Deo Patan is the 
larger locality in which Pasupatinatha (temple), 
Mrgasthali (a wooded hill), and Tilganga are found, 
all within sight of each other. It also includes the 
reputed site of the Lichchavi palace, Kailasakita. The 
Visnu Vikranta mirti, depicting the three giant strides 
of Visnu, is more usually called Trivikrama. Only 
conjectures are available to explain why the inscrip- 
tion of 467 is repeated on a similar but stylistically 
slightly later image; Pal (1974), plate 2. 

11. Ibid., plate 121; M. Singh (1968), 174. The 
latter’s identification of the face of this Sivalinga as 
Parvati’s cannot be accepted, and other identifications 
must be treated with caution. 

12. Slusser and Vajracharya (19738a). 

13. Pal (1974), plates 90 and gt. The crown worn 
by Krsna in plate go is modern. 

14. S. Kramrisch (1964), 24. Kramrisch (p. 23) 
claims to see the same trait in the famous standing 
‘royal’ portrait, figure 1. 

15. These are probably most correctly JalaSayana 
(‘lying on the waters’) Narayana images. The Balaju 
image, however, holds Saiva emblems, the aksamala 
and the kamandalu, in his upper pair of hands, and 
it has been suggested that he represents Visnu 
YogaSayana. Slusser and Vajracharya (1973a) propose 
in this seminal article that the Balaju image, the Bala 
(‘young’)-nilakantha, was the original and not the 
larger Badha (‘old’)-nilakantha, the epithets to be taken 
in the sense of ‘minor’ and ‘major’, reflecting size, 
not age. If the author’s interpretations of chronicle 
and inscriptional evidence are correct, both images 
were installed by Visnugupta c. 640. 

16. Slusser and Vajracharya (1973), 125-6. 

469. 17. Ibid., 127-31 and figure 19; Slusser and 
Vajracharya (1973b); Lippe (1962). 

18. This can be accounted for in a number of 
ways. The sectarian composition of the valley in the 
seventh century, in terms of numbers or propor- 


tions, cannot be known. Powerful rulers, with the 
example of the great Guptas, would be naturally 
attracted to Visnu with his kingly and conquering 
aspects. 

19. Pal (1974), plates 8, 166-8. 

470. 20. Snellgrove (1961), 94. 

21. Ibid. 

473. 22. ‘The Newari sculptor, in his intention, re- 
mained true to the Indian original. A power stronger 
than this conscious aim wrought the transformation 
of the human figure and its modelling according to 
his own physiognomy and his own way of looking, 
feeling and forming. But it is not his full-blooded 
self, moved in its utmost depths, to which he has 
recourse’; Kramrisch (1964), 26-7. 

23. It has never been photographed and access to 
the image is forbidden even to Hindus unless they 
have a particular place in the Vaisnava socio- 
religious society of the valley. A metal sheath, how- 
ever, dated 607, made to replace an earlier one which 
had become dilapidated, is in two portions, suggest- 
ing that the image is headless, or has a replacement 
head; Slusser (1975-6), section ii and illustrations. 

24. Compare this composition with that of the 
seated Karttikeya in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varan- 
asi, illustrated in Harle (1974b), figure 65, and p. 
20, to which the author would now be inclined to 
attribute a seventh-century date. 

25. This motif already appears around the border 
of an inscriptional stele dated 642; Pal (1974), figure 
169. 

26. For illustrations of dated sculptures see Pal 
(1974), figures 1, 8, 9, 12, 27-49, 51, 103, 104, Toth 
(1963), figures 6 (of 1768) and 8 (of 1819). The 
Garudas illustrated in Pal (1974), figures 98-104, 
provide a useful series for stylistic comparisons. The 
royal effigies on pillars in front of palaces, e.g. that 
of Bhupatindra at Bhatgaon, are also useful evidence 
of changing modes of dress, as are the innumerable 
donor or worshipping couples, usually dated. 

27. The little ‘Tara’ in the Ashmolean Museum, 
more likely modelled from an Uma of a seated Uma- 
MaheéSvara image (cf. image in H. K. Swali Collec- 
tion, illustrated Pal (1974), plate 137), and a number 
of others cast from the same mould, almost certainly 
dating from the early part of the century, is a charm- 
ing pastiche of a sixteenth-century figure. It was 
first published by A. K. Coomaraswamy in ‘Indian 
Bronzes’, The Burlington Magazine, Xvi (1910), 86- 
94, plate 1, 4. Almost all the metal ware and figures 
offered for sale on Janpath, New Delhi, much of it 
as ‘Tibetan’, is in fact Nepalese. 

28. It is rare that images so widely separated in 
time should be iconographically so similar. 


; 
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29. Pal (1974), figure 113. 

30. Ibid., 80, the others being the vywha, the vi- 
bhava, the antaryamin, and the arca. 

31. Ibid., figure 48. 

32. Ibid., 83. 

474. 33. The stone image reproduced ibid., figure 
128, now in the Archacological Garden, Patan, 1s 
probably correctly dated seventh century. Figures 
128-38 of Pal’s book illustrate a fine range of these 
images from the seventh to the sixteenth century. 

34. Kramrisch (1964), 26, 32-3. As stated in the 
next paragraph, however, the links are far less close 
than generally assumed. 

475- 35. The image is in Cleveland; see Czuma 
(1970) and Slusser (1975-6), section 1 and illustra- 
tions. 

36. Pal (1974), plate 114. 

37. Kramrisch (1964), figure 20 (frontispiece). 

38. See Note 23. 

39. Gift of the Ahmanson Foundation. 

40. M.H. de Young Memorial Museum, Avery 
Brundage Collection; illustrated in Kramrisch 
(1964), no. 65. 

41. P. Brown (1942a), 198. 

478. 42. Macdonald and Stahl (1979), among 
others, contains a good and well-illustrated survey 
of Newar architecture, with fairly comprehensive re- 
ferences to the contributions of other scholars. 

43. S.B. Deo (1968-9); Korn, referred to in Mac- 
donald and Stahl (1979), 76 and 118, note 1. 

44. ‘More temples than houses, more idols than 
men ... I have no hesitation in asserting that there 
are some streets and palaces in Kathmandu and 
Bhatgaon which are more picturesque and more strik- 
ing as architectural compositions than are to be 
found in any other cities in India’, Fergusson (1910), 
1, 274. 

479. 45. Wiesner (1978), 52. 

46. Stone brackets, usually carved into female 
figures but far further removed from any structural 
role, appear at widely separated places in India, not- 
ably the Mallikarjuna temple at Kuruvyatti in north- 
ern Karnataka (Cousens (1926), plate c1x) and, ac- 
tually supporting eaves, at the Chenna KeSava, Belir. 
480. 47. For a very thorough investigation of this 
relationship, Wiesner (1978), chapters IV, V, and VI. 

48. Ibid., chapter 1V, 4, a, and particularly p. 74. 

49. On the Narayana temple at Patan, Wiesner 
(1978), plate x1, a, who curiously enough does not 
include this motif among those he traces back to 
much earlier times in India. Also at Bhaktapur, Deo 
(1968-9), plate xv, 2. For the ‘alternating triangle’, 
Harle (1977), 576-7 and figure 5, b and c. 

50. See p. 216. Early tunalas in the Uku-bahal in 
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Patan and one or two other monasteries illustrated in 
Pal (1974), figures 235-6; Slusser (1979), figures 35-9. 
51. Fora detailed description of the various types 
of sattal, Slusser and Vajracharya (1974). 
481. 52. An added element in the kaleidoscope of 
Newar religious and social life is the communities of 
yogis, like the Kusale yogis, formerly Kapalikas, wor- 
shippers of the great Hindu saint or siddha Gorakha- 
natha and until recently in occupation of the 
Kasthamandapa. Worship there is now performed by 
the Kanphatta (split-eared) yogis; see Slusser and 
Vajracharya (1974), 210-12. 

53. Slusser and Vajracharya (1974), 212-16 and 
figures 36-40. 

54. Lists in Snellgrove (1961) and Joseph (1971); 
also Macdonald and Stahl (1979), 81, note 2. It has 
still not been determined what distinction is implied 
by the name dahd (often written baha/) as opposed to 
bahi. For a discussion, Macdonald and Stahl (1979), 
73, 76. 

482. 55. Macdonald and Stahl (1979), 79. 

56. Snellgrove (1957), passim. 

484. 57. Macdonald and Stahl (1979), 83-94. 

58. Jbid., figures 12 and 80. 

59. Although there are earlier references to this 
shrine, it seems unlikely to pre-date the destruction 
of its linga by Shams-ud-din Ilyas in 1346/7. The date 
of the IndreSvara is derived from one of the annals 
(vamSavalis) (Slusser (1979), with full bibliographical 
references). Reliable as these have shown themselves 
to be with reference to much earlier monumental 
stone images (see Note 15), a brick and timber 
building is far more liable to destruction and can be 
rebuilt. It must be remembered that in the 1934 
earthquake seventy per cent of the houses in Bhak- 
tapur collapsed; Bernier (1979). None of the tunalas 
of this temple, old and fine as they are, would seem 
to support quite such an early date as 1297. The 
third storey is not an argument for a later date since 
further storeys were often added later. 

60. This interpretation is essential to the ex- 
tremely perceptive study of dega by Wiesner (1978). 
His thesis that these were ‘state’ temples, enshrining 
deities of ‘national’ importance, is well supported by 
the subsequent construction of other shrines of this 
type dedicated to Pasupati (and Narayana) in the three 
cities and elsewhere, although more textual evidence 
would be welcome. The Indresvara at Panauti, which 
he dates considerably later than Slusser (Note 59), 
perhaps unaware of the vamSavali evidence, does not 


exactly conform to his thesis, which is arguably an- 
other reason for accepting a later date for the con- 
struction of this temple. 

61. Conflicting opinions have been expressed on 
this matter, some arguing that the brickwork is only 
filler, as in much traditional English timber-framed 
construction. 

62. Such superimposed, typically Newar roofs, 
whatever the type of building, are what one author 
has termed ‘the pagoda style’; Rau (1981). The use- 
fulness of this term seems limited, however. 

63. Slusser (1979). 

64. Wiesner (1978), plate vil, b. 

65. See Note 23. 

485. 66. Wiesner (1978), 44-51, makes this point. 

67. See pp. 239, 343. 

68. Pal (1978a) is the first comprehensive account 
of painting in Nepal. 

69. It has been assumed that thankas depicting 
monks or other divines in Tibetan costumes and 
with marked Tibetan facial types must have been 
painted in Tibet, either by Tibetans or by Newaris 
settled there. The discovery of a sixteenth-century 
sketchbook of Tibetan types drawn by a Newari 
suggests that this assumption is not always valid; 
Lowry (1977), referred to by Pal (1978a), 157 and 
figure 219. 

70. Pal (1978a) figures 72, 74, 75, 81, 82. 

486. 71. It has been suggested that this is a much 
later copy of a fourteenth-century original, the trees 
showing Rajput influence, which did not appear in 
Nepalese painting until the mid seventeenth cen- 
tury; Auboyer and Béguin (1977), no. 99 (p. 120). 
Such copies are not unknown. It is not true, how- 
ever, as the authors assert, that ‘l’artiste a négligé de 
reproduire dans le fond le semis de fleurettes ...’; 
they simply do not appear on the much cut-down 
version of the painting illustrated by them. The 
trees, in their variety and delicacy of treatment, are, 
it is true, most unusual here. Bundi or Deccani 
examples come to mind. The question of date is a 
moot one, but one looks in vain for anything but 
crudely painted versions of Pahari trees in later Nepali 
painting. The unknown painter must have been not 
only an exceptional copyist, if such he be, but an 
inspired painter in his own right. 

488. 72. Pal (1978a), figure 87. 

73. Pal (1977) and figure 6. 

74. Pal (1978a), figure 220. 

75. Pal (1967b). 
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Abbreviations: A.I.I.S. American Institute of Indian Studies, New Delhi 


A.S.I. Archaeological Survey of India 


1. Mohenjo-daro. Harappa or Indus Valley Civili- 

zation, ¢. 2300-1750 B.C. Plan (Benjamin Rowland) 
2. Mohenjo-daro, Great Bath. Harappa or Indus 
Valley Civilization, ¢c. 2300-1750 B.c. (Ronald 
Sheridan) 

3. Dancing girl from Mohenjo-daro. Harappa or 
Indus Valley Civilization, c. 2300-1750 B.C. 
Bronze. H 4hin: 11cm. New Delhi, National 
Museum (R.E.M. Wheeler) 

4. Modern plaster impressions of steatite seals, with 
undeciphered script, from Mohenjo-daro. (a) Bull; 
(B) rhinoceros; (c) ‘lord of beasts’. Harappa or 
Indus Valley Civilization, c. 2300-1750 B.C. 1% by 
zin: 1.4 by 1.4cm. (A.S.I.) 

5. Buffalo from Daimabad. Mid second millennium 
B.c. Copper. Hc. 88 in: 22cm. (A.S.1.) 

6. Dream of Queen Maya from Bharhut. Second cen- 
tury B.c. Red sandstone. Diameter of roundel c. 
2oin: 50cm. Calcutta, Indian Museum (India Office 
Library, London) 

7. Lion capital from Sarnath. Third century B.C. 
Polished sandstone. H 7 ft: 2.15m. Sarnath Museum 
(Foto Hinz) 

8. Bull capital from Rampurva. Third century B.C. 
Polished sandstone. H 6 ft 74in: 2.03m. Calcutta, 
Indian Museum (A.S.1.) 

g. Lomas Rsi cave, Barabar Hills. Third century B.c. 
(A.RS:) 

ro. Interment of relics from a stiipa railing from 
Bharhut. Second century B.c. Red sandstone. H c. 
6ft 63in: 2.00m. Calcutta, Indian Museum 
(Museum photo) 

11. Panel from a stiipa railing from Bharhut. Second 
century B.c. Red sandstone. Calcutta, Indian 
Museum (Museum photo) 

12. Kubera yaksa from Bharhut. Second century B.C. 
Red sandstone. H c. 6ft 7in: 2.00m. Calcutta, 
Indian Museum (India Office Library, London) 

13. Yaksa from Vidisa. First century B.C. Sand- 
stone. H c. 6ft 6in: 1.98m. Vidisa Museum (J.C. 
Harle) 

14. Yaksa from Parkham. First century B.C. Sand- 
stone. H 8ft 6in: 2.62m. Mathura, Government 
Museum (Museum photo) 


15. Yaksi from Didarganj. First century .D. Pol- 
ished sandstone. H 5 ft 4in: 1.63m. Patna Museum 
(A.S.I.) 

16. Safici, Stupa I, from the south west. First 
century A.D. (A.F. Kersting) 

17. Safici, Stipa I, northern torana. First century A.D. 
(Eliot Eliosofon, Time-Life Picture Agency) 

18. Sancti, Sttiipal,northerntorana(reverse). First cen- 
tury A.D. (A.F. Kersting) 

19. Map of Buddhist sites in Andhra (A.S.1.) 

20. Amaravati, stipa, conjectural reconstruction (P. 
Brown) 

21. Tondo from a cross-bar from the railing of the 
stiipa at Amaravati. Second century A.D. H 8 ft roin: 
2.69m. W 2ft rozin: 87.5cm. London, British 
Museum (Museum photo) 

22. Inner and outer faces of a railing pillar from the 
stiipa at Amaravati. Second century A.D. H 8 ft ro in: 
2.69m. w 2ft rotin: 87.5cm. London, British 
Museum (Museum photo) 

23. Woman from Mathura. Second century B.C., 
second half. Terracotta. Hc. 12% in: 32cm. Mathura, 
Government Museum (Ronald Sheridan) 

24. Mother goddess or yaksi from Tamluk. Second/ 
first century B.c. Moulded terracotta plaque. H 
8tin: 21cm. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum (Museum 
photo) : 

25. Gajalaksmifrom Kausambi. Second/third century 
A.D. Allahabad University, Department of Ancient 
History, Culture, and Archaeology (University de- 
partment photo) 

26. Family riding on an elephant from Kolhapur. 
Second century A.D. Bronze. H 2in: 5cm. L 2tin: 
6.5cm. Kolhapur Museum (A.S.1.) 

27. Types of buildings depicted on early reliefs: (A)- 
(D), (F), (H), (J) Mathura (Vogel, La Sculpture de 
Mathura (Paris, 1930), figures Ix (a), viii (d), viti(c), 
xxiii (a) (same relief), lv (b), vii (c)); (E), (), (1), (K) 
Amaravati, Ghantasala, Mathura, Kumrahar (Franz, 
Pagoda, Turmtempel, Stupa (Graz, 1978), figures 
vi, 5; viii, 11; v, 2 and 3; viii, 10) 

28. Udayagiri (Orissa), Cave 5, relief of a sacred 
tree surrounded by a vedika. First century B.C./A.D. 


(A.1.1.S.) 
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29. Relief showing the Mahabodhi shrine from 
Bharhut. Second century B.c. Red sandstone. Ca/- 
cutta, Indian Museum (Museum photo) 

30. Map showing trade routes and sites of rock-cut 
monasteries in western India (A.S.I.) 

31. Bhaja, caitya hall, facade. Late second/early first 
century B.C. (Benjamin Rowland) 

32. Bhaja, vihara, ‘Indra’ panel. Late second/early first 
century B.c. (A.K. Coomaraswamy) 

33. Pitalkhora, door guardians. Late second/early 
first century B.c. (A.S.I.) 

34. Karle, caitya hall. c. A.D. 50-70 (A.S.1.) 

35. Beds, caitya hall, capital of veranda pillar. c. 50- 
30 B.c. (A.S.I1.) 

36. Karle, caitya hall, mithuna couple. c. A.D. 50-70 

37. Nasik, Cave ro, fagade (A.S.1.) 

38. Map of Mathura and its environs 

39. Yaksis on railing pillars from Bhitesar. Second/ 
third century A.D. Spotted red sandstone. H 4 ft 
2in: 1.27m. Calcutta, Indian Museum (S. Ama- 
numa) 

40. Nagaraja from Mathura. Third/fourth century. 
Red sandstone. H 3 ft gsin: 1.16m. Paris, Musée 
Guimet (Photo: RMN) 

41. Ayagapata from Kankali Tila. Second century. 
Spotted red sandstone. H 2ft 14in: 64cm. New 
Delhi, National Museum (R.K. Datta Gupta) 

42. Sarnath, standing Buddha. c. 100. Spotted red 
sandstone. H 8 ft 104 in: 2.70m. Sarnath Museum 

43. Seated Buddha from the Katra mound. Early 
second century. Spotted red sandstone. H 2 ft 3 in: 
69cm. Mathura, Government Museum (Courtesy 
V.S. Agrawala) 

44. Maitreya from Ahichchhatra. Second century. 
Spotted red sandstone. H 2 ft 23in: 67.5cm. New 
Delhi, National Museum (R.K. Datta Gupta) 

45. Caturvytha Visnu from the Sapta Samudri well. 
Third century. Spotted red sandstone. H 1 ft 5 in: 
43cm. Mathura, Government Museum (Museum 
photo) 

46. Head of a man. Early second century. Spotted 
red sandstone. H c. 11in: 28cm. New Delhi, Na- 
tional Museum (Museum photo) 

47. Adolescent, now thought to be a young eunuch, 
relief ona railing pillar from Chaubara. Early second 
century. Spotted red sandstone. H 2 ft 73 in: 80cm. 
Mathura, Government Museum (Museum photo) 

48. Hercules and the Nemean Lion from Mathura. 
Second century. Spotted red sandstone. H 2 ft 5 in: 
74cm. Calcutta, Indian Museum (A.S.1.) 

49. Intoxicated courtesan (?) from Mathura. Second/ 
third century. Red sandstone. H 3 ft 34 in: 1.01 m. 
New Delhi, National Museum (Museum photo) 

50. Kaniska from Mat. c. 100. Spotted red sandstone. 
H 5ft 4in: 1.5m. Mathura, Government Museum 
(Museum photo) 


51. Takht-i-Bahi. Second/fourth century (K. Fischer 
Forschungsstelle fiir Orientalsche Kunstgeschichte) 

52. Guldara, stiipa. Second/fourth century (Office du 
Livre, Fribourg) 

53. The Great Departure, stucco from Hadda. 
Third/fifth century. H 93 in: 25 cm. w. 133 in: 35cm. 
Paris, Musée Guimet (Cliché des Museées Nationaux, 
Paris) 

54. Head of the Buddha, stucco from Hadda. 
Third/fifth century. H 5% in: 13.5 cm. Kabul Museum 
(Frances Mortimer Rice) 

55. Sirkap, Taxila, ‘Shrine of the Double-Headed 
Eagle’. First century B.c./a.D. (H. G. Franz) 

56. Seated Buddha from Gandhara. Second century 
a.p. Grey schist. H 3 ft 7Zin: 11m. Edinburgh, 
Royal Scottish Museum (Crown copyright, courtesy 
museum) 

57. Standing Buddha from Gandhiara. Second/third 
century A.D. Grey schist. H 3 ft 3in: 98cm. Berlin, 
Museum fiir Indische Kunst (Museum photo) 

58. The Birth of the Buddha from Gandhara. 
Second/third century A.D. Grey schist. H 15 in: 
38cm. w 16tin: 42cm. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 
Murray-Ainsley Collection (Museum photo) 

59. The Visit to the Indrasala Cave from Mamane 
Dheri. Dated 89 (Kaniska era?). Grey schist. H 2 ft 
6 in: 76cm. Peshawar Museum (Museum photo) 

60. Double decadrachma of Amyntas (obverse), 
with Tyche enthroned (reverse), from the Kunduz 
hoard. 85/75 B.c. Silver. Weight 84 grams. Kabul 
Museum (Frances Mortimer Rice) 

61. Part of the engraved top of a chest or stool from 
Begram. Second/third century a.D. Ivory. H c. 
4zin: 12cm. w c. 6gin: 16cm. Kabul Museum 
(Frances Mortimer Rice) 

62. Harpocrates as a child, found at Sirkap. First 
century B.C./A.D. Bronze. Taxila Museum 

63. Kaniska and the Buddha on a coin from the 
reliquary deposit of the stipa of Ahin-Posh, near 
Jalalabad. Second century A.D. London, British 
Museum 

64. Bodhisattva from Fondukistan. Seventh century 
A.D. Clay. H 1 ft 8in: 51cm. Paris, Musée Guimet 
(Photo: RMN) 

65. Seated Tirthankara from KankalrTila, Mathura. 
Perhaps third century (dated ‘in the year 31’). H 
1 ft roin: 56cm. Lucknow, State Museum (A.1.1.S.) 

66. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 6, Visnu at proper left 
of entrance. Early fifth century. Buff sandstone 
(GES) 

67. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 3, Kumara (Karttikeya). 
Early fifth century. Buff sandstone (A.I.1.S.) 

68. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 4, ekamukhalinga. Early 
fifth century. Buff sandstone (A.1.I.S.) 

69. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 6, door guardian. Early 
fifth century. Buff sandstone (A.1.1.S.) 


70. Udayagiri (Vidisa), Cave 6, Durga. Early fifth cen- 
tury. Buff sandstone (A.I.1.S.) 

71. Udayagiri (Vidisa), ‘Cave’ 5, boar (Varaha) incar- 
nation of Visnu. Early fifth century. H 12 ft 8in: 
3.86 m. W 22 ft: 6.70 m. (J.C. Harle) 

72. Head of Visnu from Besnagar. Fifth century. 
Grey sandstone. H 1 ft 4in: 40.6cm. w 1 ft 3in: 
38.1cm. Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. Sever- 
ance Fund (Museum photo) 

73. Matrka from Besnagar. Early fifth century. Sand- 
stone. H c. 4ft rin: 1.25m. New Delhi, National 
Museum (Museum photo) 

74. Eran, boar incarnation of Visnu. Late fifth cen- 
tury (dated ‘in the first year of Toramana’). Sand- 
stone. H 11 ft 4in: 3.45 m. L 13 ft rin: 4m. (A.1.1.S.) 

75. Boar incarnation of Visnu from Eran. Late fifth 
century. Sandstone. H 6 ft 1 in: 1.86m. Sagar Uni- 
versity Museum (A.1.1.S.) 

76. Seated Tirthankara from Mathura. Third/early 
fourth century. Spotted red sandstone. H 3 ft 17in: 
gscm. Lucknow, State Museum (ASI-1S;) 

77. Standing Buddha from Mathura. Mid fifth cen- 
tury. Red sandstone. H 5ft 11 in: 1.80m. New 
Delhi, President's Palace (National Museum photo) 

78. Visnu from Mathura. c. 500. Red sandstone. H 
3ft 4tin: 1.02m. New Delhi, National Museum 
(R.K. Datta Gupta) 

79. Seated Buddha from Bodhgaya. Probably 384 
(dated ‘in the year 64’). Buff sandstone. H 3 ft 112in: 
1.20m. Calcutta, Indian Museum (Museum photo) 

80. Krsna Govardhana (holding up the Govardhan 
Mountain) from Varanasi. Fourth/fifth century. 
Chunar sandstone. H 6ft ridin: 2.12m. Varanasi, 

Bharat Kala Bhavan 

81 and 82. Gadhwa ‘lintel’, sections at proper left (in 
two fragments) and right, with detail. Fifth cen- 
tury, second half. Total w 13 ft: 3.97m. (A.LLS.) 

83. Standing Buddha from Sarnath. 474. Chunar sand- 
stone. H 6 ft 4 in: 1.93 m. Sarnath Museum (A.LLS.) 

84. Seated Buddha from Sarnath. Fifth century, last 
quarter. Chunar sandstone. H 5 ft 3zin: 1.61 m. 
Sarnath Museum (Author’s photograph) 

85. Deogarh, DaSsavatara temple, west entrance door- 
way. Sixth century, first half. Red sandstone 
(A.LLS.) 

86. Nachna Kuthara, Parvati temple. Late fifth/early 
sixth century (A.1.1.S.) 

87. Deogarh, Dasavatara temple, south side. Visnu 
Anantasayana. Red sandstone (A.L.LS.) 

88. Skandamata from Tanesara-Mahadeva. Sixth/ 
early seventh century. Grey schist. H 2ft 6in: 
76.2cm. Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
(From the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection, 
Museum Associates Purchase; museum photo) 

89. Bhitargaon, brick temple, north side. Late fifth 
century (A.I.I.S.) ’ 
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go. Ahichchhatra, river goddess (Ganga). Fifth/ 
sixth century. Terracotta. H 4ft 8in: 1.47m. 
(National Museum, New Delhi) 
gt. Seated Buddha from the stiipa at Devnimori. c. 
375 (2). Terracotta. H 2ft 2in: 66cm. M.S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda, Department of Archaeology and 
Ancient History (University photo) 
g2. Ajanta, Cave 19, fagade. Fifth century, last 
quarter (Ann and Bury Peerless) 
93. Ajanta, Cave 26, interior. Fifth century, last 
quarter (Ann and Bury Peerless) 


94. Ajanta, Cave 19, Nagaraja and his queen. Fifth 
century, last quarter (J. Allan Cash Ltd) 

gs. Ajanta, Cave 2, shrine doorway. Fifth century, 
last quarter (Eliot Eliosofon, Life Magazine, © 
Time Inc.) 

96. Elephanta, Siva cave, plan. Mid sixth century 
(A.S.L.) 

97. Elephanta, Siva cave, Mahadeva. Mid sixth cen- 
tury. H above base 17 ft roin: 5.45 m. (A.I.I.S.) 

98. Ellora, Cave 21 (Ramesvara), dancing Siva. Sixth 
century, second half (A.S.1.) 

gg. Badami, Cave 3, bracket figures. Dedicated 578 
(Author’s photograph) 

too. Aihole, Ravanaphadi cave, dancing Matrkas. c. 
600 (?) (J.C. Harle) 

ror. Aurangabad, Cave 7, ‘Litany of Avalokitesvara’. 
Sixth century, second half (Archives of Asian Art, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

102. Aurangabad, Cave 7, dancing woman (Tara?) 
and musicians. Sixth century, second half (Ar- 
chives of Asian Art, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor) 

103. Ellora, Cave 10 (Visvakarma), facade. Seventh 
century, first half (Archives of Asian Art, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor) 

104. Gop, temple, from the south. Sixth century 
(A.L.1.S.) 

105. Ladhaura, Mahadeva temple. Seventh century 
(O. Viennot) 

106. Osian, Mahavira temple, plan. Eighth century, 
last quarter (A.S.1.) 

107. Baroli, Ghatesvara temple, door-guardian and 
river-goddess. Tenth century, first half (O. Viennot) 
108. Osian, Surya temple (No. 7). ¢ 800 (Ann and 
Bury Peerless) 

10g. Bhavanipura, Nakti Mata temple. Ninth century 
(O. Viennot) 

110. Roda, Temple VII. Late eighth century (A.S.I.) 

111. Samalaji, Nilakantha Mahadeva temple, Vis- 
yariipa. Early seventh century (U.P. Shah) 

112, Visvartipa from Kanauj. Ninth century. H 3 ft 
r13in: 1.20m. Kanauj, private collection (A.S.1.) 

113. Abaneri, Harsat Mata temple, niche figures. 
Ninth century (A.S.1.) 
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114. Ardhanari from the Harsat Mata temple, Aba- 
neri. Ninth century. Maharaja of Jaipur (R. Singh) 

115. Baroli, Ghatesvara temple. Tenth century, first 
half (Douglas Dickins) 

116. Gwalior, Telika Mandir. c. 700-50 (Ann and 
Bury Peerless) 

117. Barwa Sagar, Jaraika Mata temple, doorway. 
Ninth century (O. Viennot) 

118. Gyaraspur, Maladevi temple, porch. Ninth cen- 
tury, second half (A.I.1.S.) 

11g. Nachna Kuthara, Caturmukha Mahadeva, catur- 
mukha linga. Ninth century (A.1.1.S.) 

120. Nataraja from Ujjain. Ninth/tenth century. H 
3 ft 7in: 1.93m. Gwalior, Archaeological Museum 
(ACS-1) 

121. Bhubaneswar, Parasuramesvara temple. Late 
sixth/early seventh century (A.S.I.) 

122 and 123. Bhubaneswar, Vaital deul, with detail 
of woman arranging her scarf. Late eighth century 
(P. Chetwode and A.I.I.S.) 

124. Ratnagiri, Monastery 1, rear wall of front 
porch and portal. Late eighth century (A.S.I.) 

125. Chaurasi, Varahi temple, from the west. Ninth 
century (A.I.1.S.) 

126. Badami, Malegitti Sivalaya temple. Seventh cen- 
tury (Ann and Bury Peerless) 

127. Aihole, plan (George Michell) 

128. Aihole, Huchimalligudi temple. 
eighth century (A.1.1.S.) 

129. Brahma on a ceiling slab from Aihole. Seventh 
century. H 4 ft: 1.21 m. w 6ft gin: 2.30m. Bombay, 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India (Museum 
photo) 

130. Aihole, Lad Khan temple. Late sixth/seventh 
century. Plan (Benjamin Rowland) 

131. Aihole, Gaudargudi temple. Late sixth/early 
seventh century (P. Chetwode) 

132. Aihole, Durga temple. Eighth century, first 
quarter (Douglas Dickins) 

133. Aihole, Durga temple, Siva. Eighth century, first 
quarter (J.C. Harle) 

134. Aihole, Ravanaphadi cave, Siva Gangadhara. 
c. 600 (?) (J.C. Harle) 

135. Pattadakal, Virupaksa temple. Mid eighth cen- 
tury. Elevation and half plan (Benjamin Rowland) 

136. Ellora, Kailasa temple. Eighth century, second 
half (Douglas Dickins) 

137. Ellora, Kailasa temple. Eighth century, second 
half. Plan (Benjamin Rowland) 

138. Nandi, Arunacalesvara temple, jala carved with 
musicians and dancers. Ninth century (A.1.I.S.) 

139. Narasamangalam, Ramalingesvara temple, from 
the north-west. c. 800 or later (Betty J. Harle) 

140. Alampur, Svarga Brahma temple, porch and jala 
interrupted by a Trivikrama image. Late seventh 
century (O. Divakaram) 


Seventh/ 


141. Alampur, Bala Brahma temple, Brahmi (one of 
the Matrkas). Mid seventh century (A. de Lippe) 

142. Martand, Sun temple. Mid eighth century 
(A.S.L.) 

143. Martand, Sun temple. Mid eighth century. 
Plan (Benjamin Rowland) 

144. Srinagar, Gadadhar temple, Vaikuntha Visnu 
(Caturanana). Eleventh century (?) (A.S.1.) 

145. Seated Buddha. Eighth century. Bronze, cop- 
per, and silver. H 134in: 33.5cm. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Norton Simon Foundation (Museum photo) 

146. Buddha (inscribed). Probably eighth century. 
Brass. H 358in: 90.5cm. Cleveland Museum of Art, 
John L. Severance Fund (Museum photo) 

147. Bodhisattva Padmapani. Seventh/eighth cen- 
tury. Bronze (?). H 7sin: 20cm. New York, The 
Asia Society, John D. Rockefeller 3rd Collection of 
Asian Art (Museum photo) 

148. Bodhisattva Sugatisamdarsana Lokesvara. 980/ 
1003 (dated ‘in the reign of Queen Didda’). Bronze. 
H ggin: 25cm. Srinagar, Sri Pratap Singh Museum 


(Simon Digby) 

149. Malot, temple. Eighth/ninth century (K. 
Fischer) 

150. Bodhgaya, Mahabodhi temple (John and Susan 
Huntington) 


151. Nalanda, sixth-seventh centuries. Plan (A.S.I.) 

152. Nalanda, Site 3, ‘Main Temple’. Fifth/sixth cen- 
tury (restored) (Ann and Bury Peerless) 

153. Paharpur, Somapura vihara. Late eighth/early 
ninth century. Plan (Benjamin Rowland) 

154. Sirpur, Laksmana temple. Late seventh cen- 
tury (A.S.I.) 

155. Narasimha from Shahkund. Fifth/early sixth 
century. H 354 in: 89.5 cm. (Frederick Asher) 

156. Siddhaikavira, a form of Mafjusri, from Nalan- 
da. c. 750. New Delhi, National Museum (A.S.1.) 

157. Buddha from Sultanganj. Early/mid seventh 
century. Copper. H 7ft 6in: 2.30m. City of Bir- 
mingham Museum and Art Gallery, Gift of Samuel 
Thornton (Museum photo) 

158. Goddess (Tara?) enthroned from Sirpur. Eighth/ 
ninth century. Bronze with copper and silver inlay. 
H 1 ft 3 in: 38.1cm. Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection 
(Museum photo) 

159. Tarafrom Kurkihar. Early ninthcentury. Bronze. 
H 113in: 30cm. Patna Museum (John and Susan 
Huntington) 

160. Simhanada from Sultanganj. Twelfth/ 
thirteenth century. Polished black slate. H 6 ft 2 in: 
1.88 m. City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, Gift of Samuel Thornton (Museum photo) 

161. Surya from Ganga Sagar. Late twelfth century. 
Polished black slate. H 5 ft 5 in: 1.65 m. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art (Museum photo) 


- 162. Sunak, Nilakantha temple. Tenth century. Ele- 
vation (partly reconstructed) (Benjamin Rowland) 

163. Dilwara, Mount Abu, Vimala-vasahi temple, 
Sabha-Padma-Mandaraka, ceiling. c. 1150 (Douglas 
Dickins) 

164. Jagat, Ambamata temple. g60 (Ann and Bury 
Peerless) 

165. Sejakpur, Navalakha temple. Eleventh century. 
Plan (A.S.1.) 

166. Modhera, tankand rangamandapa. Eleventhcen- 
tury (Ann and Bury Peerless) 

167. Modhera, Sun temple. Eleventh century. Plan 
(A.S.1.) 

168. Kiradu, smaller Siva temple, from the east. Elev- 
enth century, second quarter (M.A. Dhaky) 

169. Sadri, Parsvanatha temple, from the south-east. c. 
1000 (M.A. Dhaky) 

170. Dilwara, Mount Abu, Vimala-vasahi temple, 
goddess. c. 1150 (Douglas Dickins) 

171. Mount Abu, temples. Plan (Volwahsen) 

172. Frieze of musicians and dancers from the 
Purana Mahadeva temple, Sikar. ¢. 973. Cream and 
tan sandstone. L 3ft 14in: 95cm. H Ift rein: 
33cm. Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. Severance 
Fund purchase (Museum photo) 

173. Siva and Parvati on the bull Nandi, flanked by 
musicians and dancers, from the Purana Mahadeva 
temple, Sikar. c. 973. L 2 ft 9 in: 86cm. H 1 ft 6in: 
46cm. Kansas City, Wilham Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, Atkins Museum of Fine Arts (Museum 
photo) 

174. Udaipur, Udayesvara temple, from the south. 
1059-80 (A.I.1.S.) 

175. Udaipur, Udayesvara temple, Sukanasa, eastern 
side of éikhara. 1059-80 (A.I.1.S.) 

176. Khajuraho, Kandariya Mahadeo temple, from 
the south. c. rooo (A.F. Kersting) 

177. Khajuraho, Kandariya Mahadeo 
c. 1000. Plan (Zannas and Auboyer) 

178. Lady with a mirror, bracket figure from the 
Laksmana temple, Khajuraho. c. 1000. Sandstone. 
H 3ft iin: 95cm. Calcutta, Indian Museum 
(Museum photo) 

179. Khajuraho, Caturbhuja temple, Visnu Catur- 
bhuja. c. 1050 (A.I.1.S.) 

180. Vyala perhaps from Madhya Pradesh. Tenth/ 
eleventh century. Granite. H 4 ft sin: 1.23m. San 
Francisco, Asian Art Museum, Gift of the Asian Art 
Museum of San Francisco (Museum photo) 

181. Khajuraho, Kandariya Mahadeo _ temple, 
mithuna figures on the south outer wall of the an- 
tarala. c. 1000 (Douglas Dickins) 

182 and 183. Ranakpur, Adinatha temple, exterior 
view (A.F. Kersting) and plan (M.A. Dhaky) 

184. Dilwara, Mount Abu, Vimala-vasahi temple, 
front mandapa, samatala ceiling. Mid twelfth cen- 


temple. 
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tury (A.L.1.S.) 
185. Ranakpur, Surya temple, from the south. Fif- 
teenth century (J.C. Harle) 
186. Chitor, Adbhitanatha temple, Mahesa 
(Sadasiva). c. 1500. Hc. 3 ft rin: 94 cm. (J.C. Harle) 
187. Amber, palace and fort. Seventeenth/eight- 
eenth century (A.F. Kersting) 
188. Bhubaneswar, MukteSvara temple. Ninth/tenth 
century (A.F. Kersting) 
189. Bhubaneswar, Lingaraja temple. c. r1oo. Plan 
(A.S.1.) 
190. Bhubaneswar, Lingaraja temple. c. 1100 (A.F. 
Kersting) 
191. Bhubaneswar, Rajarani 
twelfth century (A. Volwahsen) 
192. Painted cloth hanging from the Jagannatha tem- 
ple, Puri. Nineteenth/twentieth century. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Library photo) 
193. Konarak, Sun temple, platform of deul and 
jagamohana, stone wheel. Mid thirteenth century 
(Betty J. Harle) 
194. Konarak, Sun temple. Mid thirteenth century. 
Dance mandapa and jagamohana (Betty J. Harle) 
195. Konarak, Sun temple, musician on an upper 
storey of the jagamohana. Mid thirteenth century 
(Eliot Eliosofon, Life Magazine, © Time Inc.) 
196. Konarak, Sun temple, deul, standing Surya. 
Mid thirteenth century. Black chlorite (Johnson 
and Hoffman) 
197. King Narasimhadeva I worshipping the Ja- 
gannatha image at Puri, from Konarak. Mid thir- 
teenth century. Black chlorite. H c. 2 ft 104 in: 87 
cm. New Delhi, National Museum (Museum photo) 


temple. Eleventh/ 


ee se 


Bolon) 

2o1. Ittagi, 
(A.L.1.8S.) 

202. Gadag, Someévara temple. Twelfth/thirteenth 
century (A.I.1.S.) 

203. Dambal, Dodda Basappa temple. Twelfth/thir- 
teenth century (A.I.1.S.) 

204. Somnathpuram, Keéava temple. 1238 (J.C. 
Harle) 

205. Doddagadavali, Laksmidevi shrine, demons. 
1112 (J.C. Harle) 

206. Keéava Visnu with $n Devi and Bhi Devi from 
Kikkeri. Early twelfth century. H 3 ft rozin: 
1.18m. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Museum photo) 

207. Bhairava from Krsnarajapet. Twelfth century, 
first quarter. Chloritic schist. H 3ft 3im: 99cm. 
Mysore, Directorate of Archaeology and Museums in 
Karnataka (Directorate photo) 


Mahadeva temple. Probably 1112 
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208. Siva and Parvati seated and embracing 
(Umamahesvaramirti). Thirteenth century. Chlor- 
itic schist. H 3 ft 3 in: 99cm. Pan-Asian Collection, 
Property of R.H. Ellsworth Ltd (Photo Philadelphia 
Museum of Art) 

209. Gudimallam, linga. Second/first century B.C. H 
of Siva figure 2 ft 5 in: 80cm. (A.S.1.) 

210, Dalavanur, cave, granite facade. Early seventh 
century A.D. (A.S.1.) 


211. Tiruchirappalli, upper cave-temple, Siva 
Gangadhara. Seventh/eighth century. Granite 
(A.S.L) 


212. Mamallapuram, cave-temple, Varaha mandapa, 
pillars of fagade. Seventh/eighth century. Granite 
(Eliot Eliosofon, Life Magazine, © Time Inc.) 

213. Mamallapuram, ‘Shore’ temple, Somaskanda 
group. Eighth century, first half (A. de Lippe) 

214. Mamallapuram, cave-temple, Varaha mandapa, 
Durga Mahisasuramardint, Seventh/eighth century. 
Granite (A. de Lippe) 

215. Mamallapuram, Adivaraha cave, King Nara- 
simhavarman Mamalla and two queens or princesses. 
Late seventh century. Granite (A.I.1.S.) 

216. Mamallapuram, Dharmaraja ratha. Seventh/ 
eighth century. Granite (Eliot Eliosofon, Life Ma- 
gazine, © Time Inc.) 

217. Mamallapuram, rathas, from the west. Seventh/ 
eighth century (A.F. Kersting) 

218. Mamallapuram, Arjuna’s Penance (or 
Kiratarjuniya?). Seventh/eighth century. H c. go ft: 
30m. L ¢. 150 ft: 50m. (Cliche Goloubev, Musée 
Guimet Archives) 

219. Mamallapuram, Arjuna’s Penance, detail. Sev- 
enth/eighth century (A. de Lippe) 

220. Mamallapuram, ‘Shore’ temple. Begun in the 
eighth century, first quarter (Douglas Dickins) 

221. Kanci, Kailasanatha temple. Eighth century. 
Plan (A.S.I.) 

222. Kanci, Kailasanatha temple, from the north- 
east. Eighth century, first quarter (A.I.1.S.) 

223. Kafici, Kailasanatha temple, vimana, south side. 
Eighth century, first quarter (A.I.I.S.) 

224. Kanci, Vaikunthaperumal temple, from the 
south-east. Eighth century, second half (A.S.1.) 

ozs: TD irupparankuram, cave-temple, exterior of 
shrine wall, Siva dancing, with Parvati, Nandi, and 
celestial beings in the panel at the proper right. 
773 (A.S.1.) 

226. Yogini from Kanci. Ninth/tenth century. Green- 
stone. H 3 ft gin: 1.16m. Arthur M. Sachler Collection 
(Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.) 

227. Narttamalai, Vijayalaya Colesvara temple, from 
the north. Ninth century, third quarter (A.I.I.S.) 

228 and 229. Kodumbalir, Miivarkovil, Siva and 


Parvati (Uma-MaheSvara) in the western niche of the 
griva of the central shrine, with detail. Late ninth/ 
early tenth century. Gneiss or granite (Douglas 
Barrett) 

230. Kodumbalir, Mivarkovil, central and southern 
shrines. Late ninth/early tenth century (A.I.I.S.) 

231. Viralir, Bhimisvara temple, from the north. 
Ninth century, second half (A.I.1.S.) 

232. Kumbakonam, Nagesvara temple, vimana, 
bearded and moustached man flanking a niche on 
the west side. c. g1o. Gneiss or granite (Phaidon) 

233. Pullamangai, Brahmapurisvara temple, ardha- 
mandapa, south side. Early tenth century. Gneiss 
or granite (J.C. Harle) 

234. Pullamangai, Brahmapurisvara temple, vimana, 
Brahma on the north side. Early tenth century: 
Gneiss or granite (J.C. Harle) 

235. Srinivasanallir, Koranganatha temple, vimana, 
Siva Daksinamirti on the south side. Tenth century, 
first half. Granite or gneiss (Douglas Barrett) 

236. Karaikkal Ammai from Tamilnadu. Twelfth/ 
thirteenth century. Bronze. H 1 ft 4¢in: 41cm. 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Nelson Fund (Museum photo) 

237. Siva Visapaharana (Destroyer of Poison) from 
Kilappudanur. c. 850-900. Bronze. H 2 ft $in: 62 
cm. Madras, Government Museum (Museum photo) 

238. Vadakkalathur, Siva temple, Kalyanasundara 
(Marriage of Siva and Parvati), front and back views. 
c. 850. Bronze. H c. 2 ft: 60cm. (R. Nagaswamy) 

239. Tirumeyjhanam, Jnanaparamesvara temple, 
consort of the dancing Siva (Nataraja). c. 925. Bronze. 
H including base 2 ft 11 in: 89 cm. (Douglas Barrett) 

240. Kalyanasundara (Marriage of Siva and Parvati) 
part of a larger group, Tiruvengadu, c¢. 1000. 
Bronze. max. H 3 ft 1;in: 95.25cm. Tanjavir Art 
Gallery (C. Sivaramamurti) 

241. Tiruvalangadu, Somaskanda (Siva with Uma 
and their child, here missing). c. 850-900. Bronze. 
H 11 in: 28cm. (Government Museum, Madras) 

242. Nallur, Siva dancing in catura mode. 875. 
Bronze. H 2 ft rog in: 88 cm. (Douglas Barrett) 

243. Vedaranyam, Siva dancing in anandatandava 
mode. Ninth century. Bronze (Douglas Barrett) 

244. Tanjavir, Rajarajesvara (Brhadisvara) temple. 
Probably consecrated 1009/10 (Douglas Dickins) 

245. Tanjavir, Rajarajesvara temple, vimana. Plan 
(S.R. Balasubrahmanyam) 

246. Evolution of the South Indian corbel (Jou- 
veau-Dubreuil) 

247. Gangaikondacolapuram, Brhadisvara temple, 
vimana, with Ganapati shrine, from the south-west, 
with section and plan. c 1025 (Ann and Bury 
Peerless) 


a 


248. Gangaikondacolapuram, Brhadisvara temple, 
ardhamandapa, Candesanugrahamirti on the west 
side of the north entrance. c. 1025. Granite (A.S.I.) 

249. Darasuram, Aijravatesvara temple, open 
mandapa. Twelfth century, third quarter (Douglas 
Dickins) 

250. Tribhuvanam, Kampaharesvara temple, stair- 
way leading to the antarala. ¢. 1200 (A.I.I.S.) 

251. Tafjavir, Rajarajesvara temple, inner gopura, 
inner facade. 1014 (Douglas Dickins) 

252. Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, east gopura, 
inner facade. c. 1200 (J.C. Harle) 

253. Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, west gopura, 
inner facade, south half. c. 1175 (J. C. Harle) 

254. Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, west gopura, 
Gajasarmhara (Siva slaying the Demon Elephant). 
Granite. c. 1175 (J.C. Harle) 

255. Cidambaram, Nataraja temple, east gopura, Siva 
Daksinamirti. c. 1200. Polished black granite (J.C. 
Harle) 

256. Nataraja. Twelfth/thirteenth century. Bronze. H 
5 ft $in: 1.54m. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum (Museum 
photo) 

257. Buddha, perhaps a Calukya import, from 
Nagapattinam. c. 1000. Bronze. Madras, Government 
Museum (Museum photo) 

258. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Hazara Rama temple, 
Amman shrine. Early sixteenth century (India 
Office Library, London) 

259. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Mahanavami. Early six- 
teenth century (A.S.I.) 

260. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Lotus Mahall. Early 
sixteenth century (Douglas Dickins) 

261. Hampi (Vijayanagara), Kadalaikallu Ganesa 
temple, from the south-east. Probably fourteenth 
century (A.I.1.S.) 

262. Srirangam, Horse mandapa. Seventeenth cen- 
tury (A.S.1.) 

263. Srivilliputtur, Perialvar temple, gopura. Seven- 
teenth century (A.S.I1.) 

264. Ramesvaram, corridor. Seventeenth century 
(Captain Lyon, India Office Library, London) 

265. Tanjavir, Rajarajesvara temple, Subrahmanya 
shrine. c. 1750 (Douglas Dickins) 

266. Srirangam, plan (J. Auboyer) 

267. Tirupati, Srinivasaperumal temple, Krsnadeva- 
raya and two wives. Sixteenth century. Life size 


(A.S.1.) ; 
268. Kaviyur, Siva temple. Mid tenth century. Plan 
(A.S.I.) 


269. Yali strut on a bargeboard. Eighteenth/nine- 
teenth century. Painted wood. Private Collection 
270. Nemam, Niramankara temple. Eleventh century 


(A.S.I1.) 


271. Karikkad-Ksetram, Majnjeri, Subrahmanya 
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temple. Eleventh century (A.S.I.) 

272. Nedumpura, Siva temple, nalambalam and 
shrine. Ninth/tenth century (A.S.I.) 

273. Vadakkunatha, temple, gopura, from the south. 
Eleventh century (A.S.I.) 

274. Tirukkulasekharapuram, Krsna temple, detail 
of vimana. Ninth century, first half (A.S.1.) 

275. Kaviyur, Siva temple, detail of carved wooden 
wall. Probably eighteenth century (A.S.I.) 

276. Chengannur, Narasimha temple, dvarapala. 
Probably eighteenth century. Carved wood (A.S.I.) 

277. Sasta (Ayannar), front and back views. Nine- 
teenth century. Repoussé silver on wood (Govern- 
ment of Travancore) 

278. Ettumanur, old Siva temple, Nataraja. Perhaps 
sixteenth century. Wall painting (A.S.I.) 

279 and 280. Padmanabhapuram, palace, Ganesa, 
with details. Seventeenth/eighteenth century. Wall 
painting (A.S.I. and Bruno Cassirer) 

281. Kadri, Mafjunatha temple, Lokesvara. 968. 
Bronze. Hc. 2 ft 73in: 80cm. (A.S.1.) 

282. Ajanta, Cave XVII, scene from the Visvantara 
Jataka. Fifth century, second half. Wall painting (J. 
Allan Cash Ltd) 

283. Ajanta, Cave XVII, raja riding out on an ele- 
phant to hear the sermon of the hermit. Fifth cen- 
tury, second half. Wall painting (A.S.1.) 

284 and 285. Ajanta, Cave I, Bodhisattva, with de- 
tail. Fifth century, second half. Wall painting 
(A.S.I. and A.K. Coomaraswamy) 

286. Ajanta, Cave I, Bodhisattva (Vajrapani?) being 
offered lotus flowers. Fifth/sixth century. Wall 
painting (Oxford University Press) 

287. Vajragarbha or Vajrapani, copied at Nalanda, 
found in Nepal. c. 1200 (dated ‘in the fifth year of 
Ramapila’). Palm leaf Ms. 28 by 2%in: 6 by 6 cm. 
The Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 
(Library photo) 

288. Prajfiaparamita, with Dhyanaparamita on her 
left and Upayaparamita on her right, from Nepal. 
Twelfth century. Lower wooden cover for preced- 
ing Ms. 22 by 7;in: 6 by 20cm. The Bodleian 
Library, University of Oxford (Library photo) 

289. Gardabhilla and Kalaka from a_ Kalaka- 
charyakatha Ms. c. 1475. Paper. New Delhi, National 
Museum (Museum photo) 

290. Two small landscapes on a single folio from a 
Kalakacharyakatha Ms. c. 1475. H of landscapes 4 in: 
12cm. w rin: 3.7em. Ahmedabad, Devasano Pado 
Bhandar (Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, Bombay) 

291. Folio from a Vasanta Vilasa MS. 1451. W gin: 
22.9cm. Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art 
(Gallery photo) 

292. Illustration no. 18 from a Caurapancasika MS. 
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formerly in the N.C. Mehta Collection. Gouache 
on paper. 63 by 8zin: 16 by 21cm. Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat Museum Society (Museum photo) 

293. Jarasandha, king of Magadha, besieging Ma- 
thura, from a Bhagavata Purana ms. Probably early 
sixteenth century. 6% by gin: 17.5 by 22.8cm. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, Ackland 
Art Museum (Gift of Clara T. and Gilbert J. Yager) 

294. Kama, the god of love, shooting an arrow at 
Krsna and Radha, from a Gita Govinda Ms. c. 1525- 
7o. Gouache on paper. 83 by 5in: 21 by 16cm. 
Bombay, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 
(Museum photo) 

295. The Sultan refreshed with a sherbet, from a 
Ni’mat Nama Ms. c. 1610. 52 by 5sin: 14 by 13cm. 
London, India Office Library 

296. Maina in her chamber (upper register), Laur 
hearing a message of Maina (lower register), from 
a Laur-Chanda ms. c. 1550. Bombay, Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India (Museum photo) 

297. Abi 7] Hasan: St John the Evangelist copied 
from the engraving of Christ on the Cross in the 
Passion series of 1511 by Albrecht Direr. 1600. 
Drawing on paper, faintly tinted and enhanced 
with gold. 4 by 2in: 10 by 5cm. Oxford, Ashmolean 
Museum, Reitlinger Gift (Museum photo) 

298. Basawan and Chatar: Akbar riding a demented 
elephant on to the bridge of boats at Agra, folio 22 
from the Akbar Nama. c. 1590. 143 by g#in: 37.5 
by 24.5cm. London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Museum photo) 

299. Kurshidchehr freeing Hamid, from the Hamza 
Nama. c. 1570. Gouache on cloth. 263 by 20 in: 67 
by 50cm. Private Collection (Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University) 

300. Miskin: The Faithless Wife, from a Baharistan 
ms. Gouache on paper. 93 by 5% in: 24 by 13.5cm. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library (Library photo) 

301. Shah Jahan durbar, with Portuguese envoys. 
1628/58. Gouache on paper. 13% by gsin: 34.5 by 
24.3cem. Varanasi, Shri Sitaram Sah Collection 
(Courtesy of the owner) 

302. Squirrels in a chenar tree, perhaps an allegory. 
1605/27. Gouache on paper. 148 by 8%in: 36 by 
22.5cm. The British Library, Oriental and India 
Office Collections (Library photo) 

303. The dying Inayat Khan. 1605/27. Gouache on 
paper. 5 by 4zin: 15 by 12cm. Oxford, Bodleian 
Library (Library photo) 

304. Shah Jahan hunting lions, from the Shah Jahan 
Nama. 1657. Gouache on paper. 13 by 8%in: 33 by 
22.5cm. The Royal Collection © 1994 Her Majesty 
the Queen 

305. Asavari ragini, perhaps from Malwa. c. 1650. 
Gouache on paper. Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
(Museum photo) 


306. Nisaradi: Dipak ragini from Chawand, Mewar. 
1605. Gouache on paper. 6% by 6s in: 16 by 
15.5cm. G.K. Kanoria Collection (Editions d’Art 
Albert Skira, Geneva) 

307. Sahibdin: Lalita ragini from Mewar. 1628. 
Gouache on paper. 83 by 53 in: 21.5 by 14.5 cm. 
Bikaner, Sri  Motichand Khajanchi Collection 
(Editions d’Art Albert Skira, Geneva) 

308. School of Sahibdin: Detail of a page from the 
second book (Ayodhyakanda) of the Ramayana, from 
Mewar (probably Chitor). 1650. Page size 84 by 15% 
in: 21 by 38.5 cm. London, British Library (Library 
photo) 

309. Bhao Singh of Bundi in his harem garden, 
from Bundi. c. 1670. Gouache on paper. 113 by 
7zin: 28.5 by 19cm. S.C. Welch Collection (S.C. 
Welch) 

310. Lady yearning for her lover, from Bundi. Late 
eighteenth century. Gouache on paper. 9? by 6% in: 
24.3 by 16.2cm. Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Gift of John Kenneth Galbraith (Museum 
photo) 

311. Ramsingh I hunting at Mukundgarh, from 
Kotah. c. 1695. Gouache on paper. Private Collec- 
tion 

312. Elephants fighting, from Kotah. c. 1695. 
Tinted drawing. 13% by 263 in: 34 by 67 cm. Howard 
Hodgkin Collection (Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London) 

313. Nihal Chand: A courtly paradise, from Kish- 
engarh. Gouache on paper. Kishengarh, Palace 
Collection (E. Dickinson and K. Khandalavala) 

314. Nihal Chand (?): Radha, from Kishengarh. 
Gouache on paper. Kishengarh, Palace Collection 
(E. Dickinson and K. Khandalavala) 

315. Head of a lady, from Jaipur. Mid eighteenth 
century. Gouache on paper. 138 by gin: 34.7 by 
24.2cm. West Berlin, Museum fiir Indische Kunst 
(Museum photo) 

316. Scene froma Rasikapriya Ms. from Malwa. 1634. 
Gouache on paper. 73 by 6gin: 19.5 by 16.5cm. 
Private Collection (The Brooklyn Museum) 

317. Bhairava raga, from Malwa. c. 1670. Gouache on 
paper. 73 by 52 in: 19.5 by 14.5 cm. Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Gift of John Goelet (Museum photo) 

318. ‘Yogini’ or ‘Queen of Sheba’, from Bijapur. 
Early seventeenth century. Gouache on paper. 7% 
by 42in: 19.5 by 11.5cm. Dublin, Chester Beatty 
Library (Library photo) 

319. Farrukh Beg (?): Elephant and rider, from 
Bijapur. c. 1610-20. 6% by 7zin: 15.5 by rgcm. 
Formerly Varanasi, Shri Sitaram Sah Collection 
(R.C. Mehta) 

320. Hindola raga, from Ahmadnagar. Late sixteenth 
century. Gouache on paper. 92 by 74in: 23.8 by 
18.3.cm. New Delhi, National Museum 


321. Folio from a Ratan Ms., from Bijapur. 1590-1. 
Gouache on paper. 63 by 33in: 17.3 by 9.7cm. 
London, British Museum (Museum photo, ms. Add. 
16880, folio 147a) 

322. Ibrahim Adil Shah II, from Bijapur. ¢. 1610- 
20. 63 by 4in: 17 by rocm. London, British Museum 
(Museum photo) 

323. Ibrahim Adil Shah II as a young man hawking, 
from Bijapur. c. 1590-1600. 114 by 6sin: 28.5 by 
16.5cm. Leningrad, Academy of Sciences, Institute 
of the Peoples of Asia (Institute photo) 

324. The resourceful Radha, from Basohli. c. 1660- 
zo. Gouache on paper with inserted beetle-wing 
cases. 7 by ro4in: 18 by 27.5cm. By courtesy of 
the Board of Trustees of the Victoria & Albert Museum 
(Museum photo) 

325. Radha and Krsna in the forest, from Basohli or 
Kulu. c. 1685. Gouache on paper. 83 by 5#in: 21.5 
by 14.5cm. Bombay, Karl and Mehri Khandalavala 
Collection (Karl and Mehri Khandalavala) 

326. Raja Kirpal Dev of Bahu (Jammu) smoking, 
from Kulu. c. 1690. Gouache on paper. 73 by 1 14 in: 
19.5 by 28.5cm. Seattle Art Museum, Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection (Museum photo) 

327. Manaku(?): Radha’s messenger describing Krsna 
standing with the cow-girls, from Basohli. c. 1730- 
5. Gouache on paper. 6% by roin: 16 by 25.5 cm. 
By courtesy of the Board of Trustees of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum 

328. Nainsukh: Balwant Singh writing in his tent, 
from Jammu. ¢. 1750. Gouache on paper. 8% by 
1din: 21.5 by 29cm. Bombay, Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India (Museum photo) 

329. Abhisandita Nayika (‘she who is estranged by a 
quarrel’), from Guler. Ink on paper. Patiala, Punjab 
Museum (National Museum, New Delhi) 

330. The lovesick Nayika simulating indifference, 
one of a set of drawings of the Bihari Satsai, from 
Kangra. Varanasi, Bharat Kala Bhavan (Museum 
photo) 

331. Kaliya Damana (Krsna subduing the serpent 
Kaliya), from Guler. Eighteenth century, second 
half. Gouache on paper. 7% by rosin: 18.5 by 
26.5cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund (Museum photo) 

332. Krsna casting off his garland, from Kangra. c. 
1785. Gouache on paper. Oxford, Ashmolean 
Museum (Museum photo) 

333. Abhisarika Nayika (‘she who sallies out into a 
stormy night to meet her lover’), from Garhwal. 
c¢. 1770-80. Gouache on paper. 83 by 5zin: 21.5 by 
14cm. London, British Museum 

334. The Village Beauty from a Bihari Satsai series, 
from Kangra. c. 1785. Gouache on paper. 7 by 
shin: 19 by 13cm. The Kronos Collections (O.E. 
Nelson) ; 
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335. Cira Haran (Krsna stealing the clothes of the 
gopis) from a Bhagavata Purana Ms. from Kangra. 
c.1770. Gouache on paper. 8% by 124in: 22.5 by 
31cm. New Delhi, National Museum (Angelo 
Hornak) 

336. Siva and Parvati with Ganeéa (unfinished), 
Guler-Kangra style. Nineteenth century, first half. 
Gouache on paper. 93 by 7in: 17.8 by 14.1cm. 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum (Museum photo) 

337. Map showing the seven cities of Delhi 

338. Delhi, Qutb mosque (with the Iron Pillar). 
c. 1200 (Douglas Dickins) 

339. Delhi, Qutb minar. c. 1200 (Douglas Dickins) 

340. Delhi, tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlug. 1325 
(Douglas Dickins) 

341. Sasaram, tomb of Sher Shah Sur. c. 1530-40 
(J. Allen Cash) 

342. Jaunpur, Atala masjid. 1408 (A.S.I.) 

343. Ahmedabad Jami’ masjid. 1423 (Ann and 
Bury Peerless) 

344. Manda, Jami‘ masjid. Plan (Yazdani, Oxford 
University Press) 

345. Bijapur, Jami‘ masjid. 1576 (Douglas Dickins) 

346. Bijapur, Gol Gumbaz (mausoleum of Sultan 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, died 1656) (Douglas Dick- 
ins) 

347. Delhi, mausoleum of Humayun. ¢. 
(Douglas Dickins) 

348. Fathpur Sikri, ‘House of Birbal the Prime Min- 
ister’ (northern haram sara). 1572 (A.F. Kersting) 
349. Fathpur. Sikri, Buland Darwaza. ¢. 1571 

(Douglas Dickins) 

350. Delhi, Red Fort. 1639-48. Plan (G.R. Hearn) 

351. Delhi, Red Fort, Diwan-i-Khass, hall of pri- 
vate audience. c. 1645 (Douglas Dickins) 

352. Agra, Taj Mahall. 1634 (Douglas Dickins) 

353. Map of Sri Lanka 

354. Anuradhapura, Thuparama. Founded third 
century B.C. Air view (Georg Gerster) 

355. Anuradhapura, Ruvanveliseya dagaba. Founded 
second century B.C. (Douglas Dickins) 

356. Standing Buddha. Third/fourth century A.D. 
Limestone. H including base c. 6ft: 1.80m. 
Anuradhapura Museum (Betty J. Harle) : 

357. Avukana, colossal rock-cut Buddha. Eighth/ 
ninth century. H 45 ft roin: 14m. (J. Allan Cash) 

358. Anuradhapura, outer circular road, seated Bud- 
dha. Eighth century, first half. c.3 ft: gocm. 
(Betty J. Harle) 

359. Buduruvegala, rock-cut Buddha. Eighth/ninth 
century. H 23 ft 11 in: 7.30m (Betty J. Harle) 

360. Situlpavuva, standing Bodhisattva. ¢c. 700. H ¢. 
5 ft 6 in: 1.68 m. (J.C. Harle) 

361. Isurumuni, elephant relief (Courtesy of the 
Commissioner for Archaeology, Sri Lanka) 

362. Polonnaruva, Potgul vihara, sage (popularly 
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thought to be Parakramabahu I). Perhaps mid thir- 
teenth century. H 11ft 6in: 3.50m. (Douglas 
Dickins) 

363. Pattint Devi (Tara) from eastern Sri Lanka. 
Seventh/eighth century. Gilt bronze. H 4ft gin: 
1.46m. London, British Museum (Benjamin Row- 
land) 

364. Anuradhapura, Thiparama, Monastery B, 
pasada, showing position of moonstone (Benjamin 
Rowland) 

365. Anuradhapura, ‘Queen’s Pavilion’, moonstone, 
partial view. Eighth/ninth century (Douglas Dick- 
ins) 

366. Anuradhapura, Abhayagiri monastery, Ratna- 
prasada (Hall of Observances), stair guardian or 
‘guardstone’ with nagarajas. Eighth/ninth century. 
Limestone. H 4ft sin: 1.38m. (Benjamin 
Rowland) 

367. Flower altar from Anuradhapura. Eighth/ninth 
century. Limestone. Colombo Museum (Department 
of National Museums, Sri Lanka) 

368. Sigiriya, painting in the gallery. End of the fifth 
century (Douglas Dickins) 

369. Yapahuva, gateway and monumental stairway, 
from the side. Thirteenth century (Betty J. Harle) 
370. Polonnaruva, Lanka Tilaka. Twelfth century, 

third quarter (Douglas Dickins) 

371. Polonnaruva, Tivanka pilimage, reconstruction. 
Twelfth century, second half (S. Bandaranayake) 
372. Polonnaruva. Twelfth century, second half. 

Plan of buildings (Benjamin Rowland) 

373. Polonnaruva, Nissamkalata mandapa. Twelfth 
century, last quarter (Courtesy of the Commis- 
sioner for Archaeology, Sri Lanka) 

374. Map of the valley of Kathmandu (MacDonald 
and Stahl, Nemar Art (1979), plate x1v) 

375. Kathmandu, Hanuman Dhoka palace, Kaliya 
Damana. Seventh century (Mary Slusser) 

376 and 377. Bidhanilakantha, Visnu Jalasayana, 
with detail. 642. L 14 ft 9 in: 4.50m. (Mary Slusser) 


378. Cangi Narayana, Garuda. Sixth/seventh 
century. H 4 ft 2 in: 1-27 m. (Mary Slusser) 

379. Kathmandu, Svayambhu stupa 

380. Cangi Narayana, Visnu Garudasana. Ninth 
century (Mary Slusser) 

381. Pharping, Visnu Vikranta. Probably thirteenth 
century (Mary Slusser) 

382. Tara. Eleventh/thirteenth century. Bronze. H 
trin: 28cm. London, British Museum (Museum 
photo) 

383. Patan, Golden vihara, seated AvalokiteSvara. 
Probably thirteenth century. Bronze. H 3 ft: gt cm. 
(O.E. Nelson) 

384. ‘White’ Tara. Probably eighteenth century. 
Copper repoussé gilded. H 123 in: 32cm. San Fran- 
cisco, Asian Art Museum, Avery Brundage Collection 
(Museum photo) 

385. Bhatgaon, King Bhupatindra Malla (1696- 
1722). Copper repoussé gilded (Douglas Dickins) 

386 and 387. Kathmandu, Jagannatha dega, side por- 
tal and detail of west fagade. Seventeenth century 
(U. Wiesner) 

388. Panauti, Indresvara Mahadeva, high-relief 
wooden tunala in the form of a yaksi or salabhanjika 
with a parrot. Late thirteenth century (Mary Slus- 
ser) 

389. Kathmandu, Kasthamandapa. c. 1100 (Mary 
Slusser) 

390. Panauti, Indresvara Mahadeva, carved wooden 
tympanum. Late thirteenth century (A. McDonald) 
391. Kathmandu, Jagannatha dega. Seventeenth 
century (U. Wiesner) 

392. ‘Green’ Tara. Fifteenth century. Painting on 
cloth. 203 by 17 in: 52 by 43cm. Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Purchase from the J.H. Wade Fund 
(Museum photo) 

393. Preaching Buddha with donors. 1649. Painting 
on cloth. 43} by 323in: rro by 83cm. Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Purchase from the J7.H. Wade Fund 
(Museum photo) 
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The characters c (sometimes transliterated ch), m, n, 
n (ng), and s, s (sh) will be found in the alphabetical 
run as though they were the normal English letters 
c, m, n, and s. Entries in bold type may be used to 
identify gods and mythological figures, and for de- 
finitions of technical terms (cf. Chapter 11, Note 
20). The index does not set out to catalogue types 
or features either of buildings or of works of art, 
and entries under such headings are selective. Re- 
ferences to the notes are given to the page on which 
the note occurs, followed by the chapter number in 
parentheses and the number of the note; thus 
528(28)'° indicates page 528, chapter 28, note ro. 
Only those notes are indexed which contain matter 
other than bibliographical and to which there is no 
obvious reference from the text. 


aba, 364 

Abaneri, Harsat Mata temple, 147, 148, 149 (ill. 113), 
150 (ill. 114) 

Abbas, shah of Persia, 382 

Abd al-Rahim, 382 

’Abd al-Samad, 373, 388 

Abdullah Qutb Shah, portrait, 403-5, 528(28)'° 

abhaya mudr§, 64, 76, 309, 450, 453 

abhinaya, 308 

Abhisandita Nayika, 412 (ill. 329) 

Abhisarika Nayika, 415, 416 (ill. 333) 

Abia ’l Hasan, 372, 373 (ill. 297), 378 

Abu, Mount, temples, 138, 220 (ill. 163), 226-7 (ills. 
170, 171), 228, 239, 242 (ill. 184), 512(16)”° 

Achaemenids, 22, 24, 492(1)’*, 496(3)°*, 497(4)"” 

acharya, 505(12)° 

Acyuta Deva, 328 

Adalaj, step-well, 530(31)’ 

Adam’s Peak, 448 

adhisthana, 349, 524(24)”° 

Adi Buddha, 215 

Adil Shahis, 403, 433, 434 

Adina, mosque, 428 

Afghanistan, 9, 22, 71, 80, 355, 373) 423) 426; ar- 
chitecture, 81, 82, 84, 421, 530(30)°; sculpture, 
22, 70, 84, 492(1)°*, 497(4)°” 

agama, 316 

agama-ché, 482 

Agastvya, 302 


Agastyavrata pata, 486-8 
Aghora-Bhairava, 124, 499(6)"' 
Agni Purana, 215 
Agra, 374 (ill. 298), 382, 389, 526(26)”" ° 
Delhi gate, 437 
fort, 437 
I‘timad-ud-Dawla tomb, 439-42 
Jahangiri Mahall, 437 
mosque, 442 
painting, 389 
palace, 442 
_ Taj Mahall, 437, 442-3 (ill. 352), 530(33)° 
Ahar (Ahad), Mira temple, 222-3 
Ahichchhatra, temple, 117; sculpture, 62, 64, 65 (ill. 
44), 117 (ill. 90), 495(3)"° 
Ahin-Posh, reliquary deposit, 83 (ill. 63) 
Ahmadnagar, 400, 405; painting, 401, 402 (ill. 320), 
403; temples, 254 
Ahmad Shahi sultans, 429 
Ahmedabad, 429-31 
Jami‘ masjid, 429-30 (ill. 343) 
mosques, 429, 430 
painting, 364-5, 367 
Tin Darwaza, 430 
Aihole, 123, 136, 166, 167, 169-78 (ill. 127), 182, 
186, 187, 263, 276, 517(20)'” 
Banantigudi temple, 183, 506(13)'° 
Cikki temple, 139, 172, 504(11)”' 
Durga temple, 175-6 (ills. 132, 133), 176, 178, 
506(13)!° 18 
Gaudargudi temple, 
502(10)'*, 505(12)'7 
Huchimalligudi temple, 169-72 (ill. 128), 172, 174 
Kunti temples, 176, 183 
Lad Khan temple, 167, 169, 172, 173 (ill. 130), 174, 
175, 178, 503(11)' 
Mallikarjuna temple, 169, 172 
Meguti temple, 139, 169, 176, 503(11)'~ 
Ravanaphadi cave, 127-9 (ill. 100), 177 (ill. 134), 
178, 493(2)°*, 533(34) 
sculpture, 148, 171 (ill. 129), 172, 176-8 (ill. 134), 
208, 506(13)° 
Tarappa Gudi, 169-72 
Ai-Khanoum, 82-3 
Airikina, see Eran 
Ajanta, cave temples, 118-22 (ills. g2-5), 123, 129, 
131, 132, 138, 166, 480, 501(9)°; paintings, 355, 
356-61 (ills. 282-6), 362, 460, 485, 525(25)"- 


172-5 (ill. 131), 1755 
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ajina, 132 

Ajivikas, 24 

Ajmer, Arhai-din-ka 
sculpture, 156 

akasa, 246, 521(22)”* 

akaSalinga, 160, 521(22)"* 

Akbar, emperor, 243, 372, 373-8 (ill. 298), 384, 388, 
391, 400, 403, 407, 410, 437, 438, 439, 526(26)°, 
527(26)’, 530(33)”'°'’; mausoleum, 437, 439 

Akbar Nama, 374 (ill. 298), 376 

Akhnur, terracottas, 197 

Akota, brasses, 148 

aksamila, 534(35)'° 

aksara, 52 

Alamgir, see Aurangzeb 

Alampur, temples, 178, 184-7 (ills. 140, 141), 187-8, 
504(11)”' 

‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, 530(31)° 

Alexander the Great, 22, 71, 82, 489(1)'* 

Alexandria, 81, 497(4)°* 

“Ali ‘Adil Shah, 434 

alidha, 95, 197, 215, 216, 498(5)'° 

Allahabad, 378, 526(26)’; painting, 378; palace, 437, 
442, 498(5)" 

alvar, 302, 347 

amalaka, 54, 55, 111, 140, 166 

Amaravati, 491(1)** 

AmareSsvara, 188 

sculpture, 34, 34-8 (ills. 21, 22), 43, 187, 359, 
490(1)°°, 491(1)*?' *°, 493(2)°, 531(34)"* 

stiipas, 32, 34-8 (ills. 20-2), 43, 491(1)°” 

Amar Singh, raja, 388 

Amaru Sataka, 384, 397, 528(27)°” 

Ambarnatha, temple, 232 

Amber, 391, 396; painting, 393, 396; palace and fort, 
243 (ill. 187), 443 

Amin, torana, 28 

Amitabha, 214, 454, 470 

Amman shrine, 184, 318, 321 

Ammon, 489(1)'* 

Amohini, ayagapata, 494(3)’, 

Amu Darya (Oxus), 80 

Amvyan, temples, 155, 504(11)°” 

Amyntas, coins of, 80 (ill. 60) 

Anahilwada Patan 

mosques, 429 
Rani Vav, 228 
temples, 512(16)'” 
tombs, 429 

Ananda, 532(34)'” 

anandatandava, 301, 308-10 (ill. 243), 517(20)” 

Anand Dev, raja, portrait, 409 

Ananta, 113, 114 (ill. 87) 

Anantasayana, Visnu, 113, 114 (ill. 87), 468 

anda, 35, 54, 448 


Jhompra mosque, 424-5; 


495(3) 


Andhra, 35 (ill. 19), 267, 491(1)"' 
architecture, 34, 160, 188, 269; 272, 336, 448, 
493(2)*, 507(13)°’, 516(20)*, 522(23)° 
sculpture, 34, 38, 41, 42, 118, 187, 445, 448, 450, 
453, 491(t)"*, 492(1)°", _ 493(2)"*, 499(5). 
510(15)°*,  531(34)""**, 
33334) 
Andhrabhrtyas, 491(1)*' 
andola, 219 
andola torana, 220, 430 
anekandaka, 153, 256 
Aneko, 474 
Aniruddha, 31 
anjali, 28, 101, 335 
antarala, 140 
antarapatra, III 
antaravasaka, 450 
antaryamin, 535(35)°° 
Antichak, see Vikramasila 
Anuradhapura, 445, 457 ff., 531(34)°, 533034)” 
Abhayagiri monastery, 448, 456-7, 458, 460 (ill. 
366), 533(34)°° 
Buddha on outer circular road, 452 (ill. 358) 
Jetavana monastery, 448 
Lohapasada, 460, 531(34)’ 
Maha vihara, 448, 456-7, 462 
pabbata viharas, 457-8 
‘Queen’s Pavilion’, 459 (ill. 365) 
Ruvanveliseya dagaba, 448, 449 (ill. 355), 532(34)°- 
sculpture, 445, 448-9, 452 (ill. 358), 454, 455-6, 
458-9, 460 (ills. 366, 367), 532(34)'” 
Thiparama, 447 (ill. 354), 448, 457, 458 (ill. 364), 
533(34)*' 
Trident temple, 459 
Apasmara, 309 
Aphsad, sculpture, 209 
apsaras, 144, 460 
Aga Riza, 378 
arafifavasin, 533(34)** 
Arapacana, 215 
Aravalli Hills, 384 
arca, 535(35)° 
Arcot, 292, 528(28)"* 
ardhacandra, 137, 459 (ill. 365) 
ardhamandapa, 140, 143, 297, 298 (ill. 233), 319 
Ardhanari, Siva, 65, 150 (ill. 114), 161, 178, 495(3)°' 
Ardhanarisvara, 124 
ardharatna, 139 
Arikamedu, 271, 516(20)° 
Arjuna, 281-3 (ills. 218, 219), 518(20)”° 
Aruna, 252 
Arya, 350 
Aryans, 489(1)’ 
Asaf Jah, nizam, 405 
Asafkhan, 372 


24 


532(34)'’ ; 


Asana, 26 
asanaghara, 457 
Asavari Ragini, 386 (ill. 305) 
Ashok caitya, 470 
Asoka, 22-5, 26, 445, 470; edicts, 19, 22, 490(1) 
pillars, 22-4 (ill. 7), 34, 56, 489(1)'?, 490(1)'°, 
534(35)° 
asrama, 281 
Asta Nayikas, 415 
Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, 361 
astottari, 505(12)° 
Asuras, 282 
Asvamukhi pillar sculptures, 178 
Asvins, 324 
Atash Khan, 405 
Aurangabad (Aparanta), 391! 
caves, 45, 123, 129, 130 (ill. ror), 131 (ill. 102), 
501(10)' 
mausoleum, 443 
painting, 397 
Aurangzeb (Alamgir), emperor, 244, 372, 382, 395, 
405, 433, 442, 443 
Auwa, Kamesvara, 148 
AvalokiteSvara, 78, 120, 129, 130 (ill. 1o1), 132, 
214, 215, 454, 475, 476 (ill. 383), 481, 


1s, 
3 


Avani, RameSvara, 183 
Avantipur, temples, 191 
Avantiswami, 191 
Avantivarman, Ig! 
Avukana, Buddha, 450, 451 (ill. 357), 455, 531(34) 
Awadhi, 368 
dyagapata, 61 (ill. 41), 494(3)’ 
dyaka, 35, 448, 491(t)"° 
Ayannar, 302, 350 (ill. 277), §17(20)'”, 533(34)”” 
ayudhapirusa, 93, 209, 469 
azan, 429 
Azes, 494(3)", 498(4)"* 
Babur, emperor, 372, 372-3, 421, 443, 526(26)' 
Babur Nama, 376 
Bactria, 80, 82, 497(4 
bada, 158, 216 
Badami, 167, 169, 272, 502(10)'', 502(11)° 
caves, 123, 127 (ill. 99), 166, 167, 172, 276 
frescoes, 355, 361 
Jambulinga temple, 176 
Malegitti Sivalaya temple, 167-9 (ill. 126), 176, 284 
North Fort, upper temple, 178, 188; Lower Sivalaya 
temple, 509(15)”” 
Badoh-Pathari, Gadarmal temple, 153; rock-cut sculp- 
ture, 97 
Badulla, Buddha from, 456 
Bagh, frescoes, 355, 361; viharas, 57, 119, 120, 132, 
53234)” 
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baha, 481, 536(35)°* 

Baharistan MS., 376-8 (ill. 300) 

bahi, 481, 536(35)”" 

bahirava, 459 

Bahmani kingdom, 254, 328, 400, 433 

Bahu, painting, 409 (ill. 326) 

Bahulara, Siddhesvara temple, 216 

Bahir, temple, 519(21)'* 

bahya bhitti, 349 

Baijnath, temple, 144, 505(11 

Baindiru, Senesvara temple, 353-4 

Bajaura, temple, 197, 505(11)°* 

Bala, bhiksu, 62 

Balabhadra, 251 

Balagamve, Kedaresvara temple, 257 

Balaju, sculpture, 468, 534(35)' 

balanaka, 240 

Balarama, 31, 145, 212 

Balban, 425 

balipitha, 347 

Balkh, 82, 497(4)°° 

Ballala II, 261, 262, 516(18)”” 

Balligrama, see Belgavi 

Balo, 522(23)° 

Balsane, triple-shrined temple, 232, 267 

Balwant Singh of Jammu, 411 (ill. 328) 

Bamiyan, 71, 84, 355 

Banaras, see Varanasi 

Bangla (Bengali) roof, 280, 493(2)'°, 518(20)"°, 
522(23)° 

Bangla Ragini, 385 

Bangladesh, 9, 199, 201, 205, 214, 480, 510(15)°° 

Bani Thani, 395 

Barabar Hills, 24, 2 (ill. 9), 493(2)'° 

Barahmasa, 393, 415 

Barakar, temples, 216 

Baroli (Badoli), temples, 142 (ill. 107), 150, 151 (ill. 
115), 155, 222, 229, 248 

Barwa Sagar, Jaraika Mata temple, 153 (ill. 117) 

Basava, 515(18)7* 

Basawan, 374 (ill. 298) 

Basohli, 407, 411; painting, 407-10 (ills. 324, 325, 
327), 411 

Basral, Mallikarjunasvami temple, 263 

basti, 184 

BateSvar, shrines, 138 

Baz Bahadur, 432 

Beas river, 418 

Beds, caitya hall, 53 (ill. 35), 54 55,57 

Begram (Kapisa), 71; hoard, 42, 80-1 (ill. 61) 

Behistun inscription, 496(4)' 

Belgavi (Balligrama), sculpture, 264, 265 

Belir, temples, 261-2, 265, 265-7, 516(18)°’, 
535(35) 

Benares, see Varanasi 
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Bengal, 88, 199, 214, 376 
architecture, 199, 216, 428, 442 
painting, 369 
sculpture, 39, 62, 192, 199, 246, 280 
Bengali roof, see Bangla roof 
Beni-Israel, 493(2)"° 
Besnagar, 490(1)°° 
pillar, 31, 493(2)’, 496(4)° 
sculpture, 31, 96, (ill. 72), 97 (ill. 73) 
shrine, 31, 43 
Bezwada, 187, 491(1)** 
bhadra, 140, 219 
Bhagavata, 31 
Bhagavata Dasmaskandha, 528(27)** 
Bhagavata Purana, 367-8 (ill. 293), 388, 418 (ill. 
335) 
Bhairat, shrine, 43 
Bhairava Raga, 385, 399 (ill. 317) 
Bhairava, Siva, 161, 265 (ill. 207), 267 
Bhairavakonda Hills, 187 
Bhairavi Ragamala, 387 
Bhaja, 493(2)*; caitya hall, 48-9 (ill. 31), 493(2)7'; 
vihara, 49, 50 (ill. 32) 
Bhaktapur, 535(35)*’, 536(35)°° 
bhakti, 214, 270, 302, 349 
Bhamala, stiipa, 84, 509(15)'° 
Bhanasara, temples, 136 
bhandar, 363 
bhanga, 64 
Bhanudatta, 407 
Bhao Singh of Bundi, 390 (ill. 309), 391 
Bharata Natyam, 520(21)°? 
Bhairavi, 282 
Bharhut, sculpture, 21 (ill. 6), 26-8 (ills. 10-12), 28- 
9, 345 43, 46 (ill. 29), 49, 76, 201, 308, 491(1)°” 
Bhasu Bihar, terracottas, 209 
Bhatgaon (Bharatpur), 470, 484, 535(35)** 
Dattatreya, 481 
Dvyarkanatha, 484 
Nyatapola, 485 
sculpture, 478 (ill. 385), 535(35)°° 
Bhatika Abhaya, king, 532(34)7” 
Bhatkal, Rama temple, 354, 524(24)*? 
Bhattiprolu, stiipa, 34 
bhava, 356, 525(25)® 
Bhavanipura, Nakti Mata temple, 144 (ill. 109) 
Bheraghat, Chaunsat Yogini shrine, 156-7 
Bhiksatana, Siva, 187, 297, 301 
bhiksunt, 62 
Bhilsa, see Vidisa 
Bhima, 500(7)” 
Bhimaratha rite, 488 
Bhimavaram, Calukya temple, 188 
Bhinmal, Visnu from, 504(11)*! 
Bhita, sculpture, 31 


Bhitargaon, brick temple, 111, 113, 115-17 (ill. 89), 
166, 501(8)'”, 505(11)°”, 508(15)* 
bho, 246 
bhoga-mandira, 248 
Bhoj Singh, raja, 388, 393 
Bhopal, sculpture, 88 
Bhrkiti, 134, 215 
bhrngipada, 326 
Bhubaneswar, 158-60, 248-51 
Ananta Vasudeva temple, 248-9, 249 
Bhaskaresvara temple, 251 
Brahmesvara temple, 248 
Gauri-Sankara temple, 160, 245, 246, 514(17)" 
Lingaraja temple, 247 (ills. 189, 190), 248, 252 
Markandesvara temple, 160-1 
Meghesvara temple, 249 
Mohini temple, 160 
Muktesvara temple, 245-6 (ill. 188), 248 
Parasuramesvara temple, 158-60 (ill. 121), 161, 245, 
506(13)*, 513(16)°” 
Paschimesvara temple, 160 
Rajarani temple, 249 (ill. rg1) 
Satrughnesvara temples, 158 
Sisiresvara temple, 160-1 
Svarnajalesvara temple, 160 
Uttaresvara temple, 160 : 
Vaital deul, 161, 162 (ill. 122), 163 (ill. 123), 164, 
502(10)'* 
Bhi Devi, 95, 100, 191, 265 (ill. 206) 
Bhumdana, temple, 144 
bhimi, 111 
Bhiimija temples, 222, 230-2, 242, 267, 512(16)°°, 
515(18)’ 
bhiimiprasada, 502(11)* 
bhimisparSa mudra, 76 
Bhupatindra Malla, 478 (ill. 385), 535(35)°° 
bhita, 55, 319, 320 
Bhitesar, sculpture, 60 (ill. 39) 
Biccavolu, temples, 187-8 
Bid, triple-shrined temple, 267 
Bidar, 433 
Bihar, 19, 21, 88, 89, 136, 199 
architecture, 199, 201, 205, 426 
painting, 361 
sculpture, 38, 41, 212, 214, 475, 509(15)°* 
Biharail, sculpture, 509(15)?° 
Bihari Lal, 415 
Bihari Satsai, 413 (ill. 330), 415-17 (ill. 334) 
bija, 215 
Bijapur, 400, 405, 433, 433-6 
Athar Mahall, 434, 435 
Gagan Mahall, 434 
Gol Gumbaz, 435 (ill. 346), 436 
Ibrahim Rauza, 435-6 
Jami‘ masjid, 434-5 (ill. 345) 


Mihtar Mahall, 436 

mosque, early, 434 

painting, 400 (ill. 318), 4o1 (ill. 319), 403 (ill. 
321), 404 (ill. 322), 405 (ill. 323) 

sculpture, 169 

waterworks, 436 

Bijolia, Undesvara temple, 232 

Bikaner, 394-5; painting, 395, 396, 401, 403; palace, 
395, 401, 443 

Bilaspur, sculpture, 31 

Bilhana, 367 

bimba-lalata, 141 

Bindusarowar, lake, 158, 160 

biruda, 518(20)°° 

Bodhgaya, 21, 76 

Mahabodhi temple, 43, 46 (ill. 29), 113, 166, 199, 
199-201 (ill. 150), 203, 502(11)°, 508(15)” ® 

sculpture, 104 (ill. 79), 105 

vedika, 28 

bodhi, 134, 448 

bodhighara, 43, 457, 458 

Bodhisattvas, 59, 64, 71, 77, 84, 85 (ill. 64), 89, 100, 
105, I10, 120, 124, 129, 132, 134, 189, 195 (ill. 
147), 196 (ill. 148), 203, 207, 208, 214, 215, 
216, 327, 356, 358 (ill. 284), 359, 360 (ill. 286), 
448, 452, 453-4 (ill. 360), 455, 462, 468, 469, 
470, 532(34)"* 

Bodhnath, stupa, 470 

Bombay, 124 

Brahma, 59, 79, 139, 17! (ill. 129), 172, 236, 276, 
278, 297, 299 (ill. 234), 320, 495(3)"” 

Brahmaputra river, 199 

Brahmi, 187 (ill. 141), 271, 448 

Brahmor, bronzes, 508(14)'” 

Brindavan, 368, 395, 417, 418; temples, 244 

Broach, 429 

Buchkala, temples, 144, 504(11)°” 

Buddha, life, 19, 20-1, 201, 534(35) 3 representa- 
tions, 20, 26, 34, 38, 42, 54, 59-60, 62-4 (ills. 
42-4), 65-6, 67, 71, 73 (ill. 54), 75 (ill. 56), 76- 
9 (ills. 57-9), 83-4 (ill. 63), 89, 100, 101-3 (ill. 
77), 104 (ill. 79), 105, 107-10 (ills. 83, 84), 117 
(ill. g1), 120, 124, 129, 131, 132, 145, 163, 189, 
192, 193 (ill. 145), 194 (ill. 146), 195, 195-6, 
199, 201, 203, 205, 207, 208, 209 (ill. 157), 209- 
12, 215, 216, 265, 326 (ill. 257), 327, 356, 362, 
445, 448, 450-3 (ills. 356-9), 455-6, 457, 460, 
462, 465, 469, 470, 475, 487 (ill. 393), 488, 
aaa) 

Buddhism, 21, 445, 448, 453, 467, 479 534(35)""° 

Badhanilakantha, sculpture, 468, 469 (ills. 376, 377), 
534(35) 

Budugalge, sculpture, 454 

Buduruvegala, sculpture, 453 (ill. 359), 454, 455-6, 
532(34)”, $33(34) 
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Bukhara, 376, 405 

Bulandibagh (Patna), sculpture, 38 

Bundelas, 443-4 

Bundelkhand, painting, 393, 397 

Bundi, 389, 391; painting, 387, 388, 388-91 (ills. 
309, 310), 392, 393, 409, 528(27)°", 536(35)”’ 

Buner, 71 

Burdwan, temples, 216 

Burhan I, portrait, 403 

Butkara, sculpture, 74 


caitya, 48, 189, 478 

caitya arch, 24 

caitya hall, 48, 49 (ill. 31), 52 (ill. 34), 53 (ill. 35), 
54, 55 (ill. 36), 132 

caityavrksa, 48 

cakra, 28, 209, 499(6)” 

cakrapurusa, 192 

cakravartin, 34, 89, 491(1)"°, 499(5 

Calukyas, Early Western, 124, 127, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 166ff., 254, 272, 286, 311, 328, 454, 
502(11)°, 505(12)’, 518(20)°*, 522(23)° 

Calukyas, Eastern, 187-8 

Calukyas, Later (or of Kalyani), 254, 255-6, 257, 261, 
263 ff., 284, 308, 316, 327, 350, 353, 354 
§32(34)" "7" 

camara, Io! 

camaradharini, 148 

Cambay, 429 

Campavati, 367 

Camunda, 97, 161 

Canarese, 269, 342, 353 

Candayana, see Laur-Chanda 

Candella kings, 232, 512-13(16) 

Candesanugrahamirti, 316, 317 (ill. 248), 517(20)"° 

Candra, 105, 159, 500(7)°"’ 

Candrabhaga, SitaleSvara temple, 139 

Candragupta I, 88, 534(35)’ 

Candragupta II, 88-9, 93, 195 

Candragupta Maurya, 22 

Candraketugarh, sculpture, 39 

candra$sala, 48, 166 

Candrehi, Siva temple, 153 

Cangi Narayana, temple, 468, 473, 484;sculpture, 469, 
470 (ill. 378), 472 (ill. 380), 473, 535(35) 

Catrarhi, bronzes, 508(14)'” 

catura, 308 (ill. 242) 

caturanana, 191 (ill. 144), 49o(1)°*, 498(5)5, 
508(14)'* 

Caturbhuja, Visnu, 236, 237 (ill. 179) 

caturmukha linga, 155-6 (ill. 119), 
499(6)'" 

caturvimSati murtayah, 215 

caturvyiiha, 66 (ill. 45), 484, 490(1)°*, 498(5)° 


Vas 


48 


473, 484; 
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Caurapaficasika style, 366-8 (ill. 292), 369, 370, 376, 
387, 397, 408, 526(25)?”" 30, 34 
Cera dynasty, 269, 342, 347, 523(24)° 
cetiyaghara, 448 
Ceylon, see Sri Lanka 
Ch-: words sometimes transliterated thus will be found 
in the alphabetical run as though they began with 
an English C. 
chadya, 138, 141 
Chaitanya, 214 
chakdar jama, 526(25)°° 
Chalcolithic culture, 489(x)' 
Chamba, painting, 409, 414; 
508(14)'°; temple, 505(11)°* 
Chambal river, 150 
Champanir, 430-1 
Chandaka, 21 
Chandragiri, palace, 444 
Charsadda (Puskalavati), 71, 80; sculpture, 62-4, 
497(4)°*, 498(4)*'; see also Shaikhan Dheri 
Chatar, 374 (ill. 298) 
chatri, 244, 426 
chattra, 62, 201 
chattravalli, 201 
Chaubara, sculpture, 67 (ill. 47) 
Chaudadampur, MukteSvara, 254-5 
Chaufisat Yogini shrine, 156 
Chaurasi, Varahi temple, 164, 165 (ill. 125), 246, 
502(10)'*, 506(12)?* 
Chausa, sculpture, 41 
Chawand (Udaipur), painting, 244, 387-8 (ill. 306) 
Chebrolu, Bhimesvara temple, 188 
Chengannur, Narasimha temple, 349 (ill. 276) 
Chezarla, temple, 175 
chhajja, 205, 330, 426, 438 
Chik Hanasoge, Jain temple, 184 
Chikka Mahakut, temple, 175 
China, Chinese influence, 80, 81, 82, 88, 189, 192, 
195, 199, 201, 242, 370, 400, 409, 445, 473, 
474, 484, 485 
Chitor (Cittaud) 
Adbhutanatha temple, 240; sculpture, 243 (ill. 186) 
Adivaraha temple, 239 
bridge, 425 
Ghosundi Well, 31, 43 
Kalika Mata, 144-5, 153, 504(11)°* 
Kirttistambha, 239 
Ksemankari temple, 144 
Kumbhasyama temple, 144-5, 148, 153, 239, 
504(11)°*, 511(16)" 
Manastambha, 239 
Painting, 389 (ill. 308) 
Samiddhesvara temple, 226, 512(16)?7 
Satavisi temple, 239 
sculpture, 148, 153, 243 (ill. 186) 


sculpture, 197, 


Srngaracauri temple, 239 
Surajpola, 239 
‘towers of victory’, 242-3, 513(16) 
chunam, 252 
Chunar, painting, 389, 391; quarries, 22 
Cidambaram, 321-5, 520(21)°”, 521(22) 
gopuras, 320, 321, 322 (ill. 252), 323-5 (ills. 253- 
5), 328, 521(22)"! 
Nataraja temple, 316, 321-5 (ills. 252-5), 337, 
521(22)7* 
Cochin, 342, 523(24)'; Mattancheri Palace, wall 
paintings, 351 
Coimbatore, 300, 307 
Cola period, 254, 269, 272, 292-327, 520(21)°”, 
521(22)"', 524(24)'* 
bronzes, 304 ff., 519(21)7' 
painting, 311-12 
sculpture, 216, 267, 270, 292 ff., 311 ff., 454, 459 
temples, 183, 184, 223, 255, 256, 263, 286, 291, 
292 ff., 311 ff., 328, 335, 349, 460, 517(20)'', 
519(21)' 
Colamandalam (Coromandel), 291, 292, 293, 297, 
306 
Coromandel, see Colamandalam 
ciida, 137 
CulavamSa, 447 
Cunda, 134 


64,65 


22,23 


Dabhoi, town gateway, 228 

Dacca, see Dhaka 

Dadhikarna, 282 

dagaba, 448, 449 (ill. 355) 

Dah Parbatiya, temple doorway, 508(15)' 

Daimabad, bronzes, 19-20 (ill. 5), 489(1)''; pottery, 
525(25)? 

daksina, 301 

Daksinamirti, 187, 297, 300 (ill. 235), 301, 311, 320, 
325 (ill. 255) 

Dal lake, 189 

Dalavanur, cave, 272, 273 (ill. 210) 

Dalu, 391 

damaru, 309 

Dambal, Dodda Basappa temple, 257-61 (ill. 203) 

Damodara Misra, 385 

danda, 62 

Dantidurga, 134 

Dapthi, sculpture, 209 

Darasuram, Airavatesvara temple, 317-18 (ill. 249), 
319, 321, 323, 521(22)” 

dargah, 425 

Darius, 496(4)' 

darpanakanya, 161 

darwaza, 425, 439 (ill. 349) 

Dasojana, 265 

Datia, painting, 398; palace, 443-4 


Dattatreya, 236 
Daulatabad (Devagiri), 328, 425, 433, 522(23)°; 
Chand minar, 433, 530(31)° 
Deccan, 124, 166-88, 254-67, 271, 311, 328, 343, 
353) 354, 376, 400-6, 447 
architecture, 147, 166ff., 246, 254-63, 301, 342, 
353s 433-6, 493(2)°*, 509(15)°°, 522(23)* 
painting, 351, 363, 376, 384, 391, 395, 400-6, 
528(28)'®, 536(35)”' 
sculpture, 124, 135, 172, 176 ff., 263-7, 272, 278, 
307, 316, 342, 354, 445, 453, 493(2)° 
507(13)°*, 510(15)°” 
Dedigama, stiipa, 531(34)° 
dega, 479 (ills 386, 387), 483 (ill. 391), 484-5, 
536(35)°° 
Delhi, 239, 373, 382, 410, 421ff. (ill. 337), 428, 433. 
438, 526(26)", 530(33)” 
‘Alai-Darwaza, 422 (ill. 337), 425 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji minar, 530(31)° 
Balban mausoleum, 422 (ill. 337), 425 
Firiiz-Shah mausoleum, 422 (ill. 337), 425 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlug mausoleum, 422 (ill. 337), 
425, 426 (ill. 340) 
Hauz-i-khiss, 422 (ill. 337), 425 
Humayin mausoleum, 422 (ill. 337), 437 (ill. 347), 
438 
Iron Pillar, 423 (ill. 338) 
Jama ‘at-Khana masjid, 425 
Jami‘ masjid, 422 (ill. 337), 442 
Kalan masjid, 425 
Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani mausoleum, 425-6 
Khirki masjid, 425 
Kila-i-Kuhna masjid, 427 
~ Moti masjid, 443 
painting, 364, 366, 368, 384, 395 
Qutb minar, 422 (ill. 337), 424 (ill. 339), 429 
Qutb mosque, 422 (ill. 337), 423-4 (ill. 338), 425 
Red Fort, 422 (ill. 337), 440 (ill. 350), 441 (ill. 
351), 442, 443 
Shams-ud-Din Iltutmish mausoleum, 425 
Sikander Lodi mausoleum, 422 (ill. 337), 426 
Sultan Ghari mausoleum, 422 (ill. 337), 425 
Delphi, 83 
Deo Barunark, sculpture, 509(15)°° 
Deo Markandeya, sculpture, 509(15)°° 
Deo Patan, see Kailasakita, Mrgasthali, Pasupatinatha, 
and Tilganga 
Deogarh, 138, 502(11)° 
Daéavatara, 111, 112 (ill. 85), 113, 114 (ill. 87), 166 
Kuraiya Bir, 138 
Dera Ismail Khan, temples, 198 
Desakhya Ragini, 385 
de&i, 308 
deul, 158 
Deulbadi, sculpture, 510(15)°. 
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Devagiri, see Daulatabad 

devakostha, 293 

devakulika, 222 

Devanampiya Tissa, 448 

Devapala, 212, 510(15)°” 

Devarani, see Tali 

Devgarh, painting, 398 

Devi, 160, 321, 324, 325, 420 

Devnimori, sculpture, 117 (ill. gr) 

Dhaka (Dacca, Vikrampur), 480, 511(15)°'; palace, 
443 

Dhamnar, temple, 135 

Dhanesar Khera, sculpture, 510(15)°” 

Dhanyakataka, 491(1)** 

Dhar, 431 

Dharma, 21 

dharmacakra, 64 

dharmacakra mudra, 76, 161 

dharmacakrapravartana, I10 

Dharmapala, 205 

Dharmapalas, 215 

Dharmarucika sect, 457-8 

dharmasala, 107 

Dharwar, 254 

dhatugarbha, 448 

Dhauli, rock edict of Asoka, 56 

Dhola, 386 

dhoti, 51 

Dhrub Dey of Jammu, 411 

Dhumvyarahi, Varaha, 469 

dhvajadhara, 150 

dhvajastambha, 181-2 

dhyana, 385 

dhyana mudra, 76, 453 

Dhyani Buddhas, 131, 134, 199, 205, 215, 454, 455, 
456, 470, 481-2, 502(10)'° 

Didarganj (Patna), sculpture, 30 (allies) sss 
490(1)'*, 499(7)' 

Didda, queen of Kashmir, 197 

Digambara texts, 364 

digvijaya, 311 

Dihar, temples, 216 

dikpalas, 145, 156, 178, 184, 186-7, 236, 248, 249, 
256, 267, 311, 316, 353-4, 448 

Dilwara 

Liina-vasahi temple, 228 
Vimala-vasahi temple, 220 (ill. 163), 226 (ill. 170), 

228, 240, 242 (ill. 184) 

Dipaka Raga, 385, 387 (ill. 306) 

Dipankara jataka, 76 

Dipavam$a, 447 

Doddagadavali, Laksmidevi shrine, 263, 264 (ill. 205) 

Dohada, 401 

dopicchas, 246, 248 

Draksarama, Bhimesvara shrine, 188 
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Draupadi, 517(20)'” 

Dravida style, 135, 136, 166, 167, 178, 182-3, 188, 
254, 256, 261, 276, 280, 284, 293, 318, 328, 
332, 336, 342, 343, 347s 349) 354, 465, 515(18)°, 
516(18)°*, 519(21)*, 522(23)”"* 

Dravida-Kerala style, 342 ff. 

Dravidian languages, 269, 489(1)’ 

Durer, Albrecht, 372, 373 (ill. 297) 

durga, 506(13)'° 

Durga, 65, 88, 94 (ill. 70), 95, 126, 129, 145, 176, 
178, 182, 272, 276, 277 (ill. 214), 297, 410, 420 

Dutthagamani, king, 448, 454, 532(34)- 

dvara, 320 

Dvarahat, temple, 197 

dvarapalas, 49-51 (ill. 33), 54, 57, 93-5 (ill. 69), 115, 
124, 129, 132, 134, 141, 142 (ill. 107), 148, 150, 
169, 178, 187, 276, 278, 284, 293, 297, 299, 
312, 318, 320, 349 (ill. 276) 

dvarapalakas, 263-4 

dvarapalikas, 263-4, 276 

Dvarasamudra, 261 

dvianga, 512(16)'” 

dvibhanga, 326 

dvitala, 311 

dya-ga, 484 


ekamukhalinga, 93 (ill. 68), 468, 499(6)"' 
Ekanamsa, 499(7)' 
ekandaka, 160, 236 
Ekapad, 161-2, 284 
ekaratha, 215 
‘Eklakhr tomb, 428 
Eklingji, temple, 222, 223 
Elephanta, caves, 115, 122, 123 (ill. 96), 124, 125 
(ill. 97), 126, 127, 304, 359, 501(10)' 
Ellora (Elia), 516(19)' 
caves, 122, 123, 
501(10)', 502(10)” 
Chota Kailas, 182 
Dasavatara, 129, 134 
Dhumar Lena, 127 
Do Thal, 132-4 
frescoes, 355, 361 
Indra Sabha, 182, 361 
Jagannatha Sabha, 182 
Kailasa temple, 49, 124, 134, 134-5, 180-2 (ills. 
136, 137), 277, 361, 507(13)”* 
Ramesvara, 126 (ill. 98), 127, 178 
Ravana-ka-Khai, 129, 505(12)'” 
Tin Thal, 132-4 
Visvakarma, 132, 133 (ill. 103) 
Eramam, bronze from, 350 
Eran (Airikina), sculpture, 97-100 (ills. 74, 75), 1115 
temple, 500(8)' 


124-7, 129-35, 148, 214, 


Ettumanur, Mahadeva temple, wall painting, 351 (ill. 
278) 


Farrukh Beg, 400, 401 (ill. 319) 

Fatehgarh, sculpture, 191 

Fathpur Sikri, 438-9 (ills. 348, 349), 526(26)’, 
530(33)” 

Faxian (Fa-hsien), 88 

Firozpur, sculpture, 100 

Firiizabad (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337) 

Firiz-Shah Tughluq, 425 

Fondukistan, sculpture, 84, 85 (ill. 64) 

Fyzabad, painting, 382 


gad, 209, 499(6) 
Gadag, Somesvara temple, 257, 259 (ill. 202) 
Gadhwa ‘lintel’, 105-7 (ills. 81, 82), 110, 500(7)’ 
gadi, 395 
gajahasta, 310 
Gajalaksmi, 39-41 (ill. 25) 
Gajasamhara, 301, 325 (ill. 254) 
Gajendramoksa, 113, 351 
Galagnath, Galgesvara, 515(18)"' 
gana, 89, 114, 137, 281, 501(9)” 
Ganapati, 138, 324 
ganda-bherunda, 74, 257 
Gandhara, 71-84, 189, 490(1)'*, 496(4)! © 
architecture, 43, 71, 72 (ill. 51), 74, 80, 81-3, 84, 
89, 166, 189, 203, 480, 501(9)* 
painting, 84, 355 
sculpture, 41, 42, 43, 59, 60, 64, 65, 67, 71-84 
(ills. 56 ff.), 89-92, 101, 102, 105, 114-15, 118, 
191, 192, 195, 197, 212, 493(2)°*"**, 494(3)', 
495(3)''''?, 496(4)°®, 498(5)'*, 510(15)°’, 
515(18)°*, 522(23)° 
Gandharadi, twin temples, 514(17)’ 
gandharva, 276 
gandi, 246 
Ganesa, 145, 158, 159, 161, 197, 215, 248, 297, 299, 
352 (ill. 279), 353, 419 (ill. 336), 420, 448 
Ganga dynasty, 160, 183, 249 
Ganga (Ganges) river, 88, 97, 184, 188, 199, 207, 309, 
310, 311, 323 
Gangadhara, Siva, 177 (ill. 134), 178, 274 (ill. 211), 276 
Gangaikondacolapuram 
Brhadisvara temple, 314-15 (ill. 247), 316, 317 (ill. 
248), 321, 517(20)'* 
Colanganga, 316 
Ganga Sagar, sculpture, 216, 217 (ill. 161) 
Gangavadi, 254 
garbagrha, 111, 151, 176 
Gardabhilla, 364 (ill. 289) 
Garhwal, painting, 414, 415 (ill. 333) 
Garuda, 98 (ill. 74), 100, 141, 192, 469, 470 (ill. 
378), 472 (ill. 380), 473, 484, 535(35)°° 


Garuda-dhvaja, 31 
Garudasana, 472 (ill. 380), 473, 475, 484 
Gaur 
Bara Sona masjid, 428 
Chhota Sona masjid, 428 
Dakhil Darwaza, 428 
Firaz minar, 530(31)° 
Gautama, 20; see also Buddha 
gavaksa, 24, 48, 132, 134, 136, 137-8, 139, 140, 166, 
276, 503(11)"" 
ghaghra, 244 
ghanadvara, 205 
Ghanerao, Mahavira temple, 222 
ghanta, 137 
GhantaSila, relief, 43, 166; stupa, 34 
Ghazni, minars, 530(30)° 
Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji, 370 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlug, mausoleum, 425, 426 (ill. 
340) 
Ghosundi Well, see Chitor 
Ghurid dynasty, 423 
Giridara, bronze, 532-3(34)”” 
Girihandu, relief, 533(34)°° 
Girnar, temples, 239, 530(31)’ 
Gita Govinda, 366, 368, 369 (ill. 294), 393, 39, 410, 


418 
Goa, 342, 405, 515(18)°, 522(23)° 
Golconda, 400, 405, 433; painting, 403-5, 


528(28)** '°; Qutb Shahi tombs, 433 
Goli, stipa, 34 
gomukha, 48 
Gop, temple, 136-8 (ill. 104), 502(11)’ 
gopis, 368, 396, 410 (ill. 327), 417-18 (ill. 335) 
gopura, 176, 267, 280, 311, 317, 318, 320-5 (ills. 
251-5), 331, 334 (ill. 263), 337, 346 (ill. 273), 
347, 522(23)° 
Gorakhanatha, 214, 524(24)'*, 525(24)*”, 536(35)° 
gotra, 20 
Govardhana, Krsna, 105, 106 (ill. 80), 277-8 
Govardhan Chand, raja, 529(29)”' 
graha, 158 
grasapattika, 147 
grha mukha, 493(2)°° 
griva, 293, 343 
gudha, 228 
Gudimallam, linga, 271 (ill. 209) 
guhyaka, 77 
Gujarat, 88, 89, 117, 167, 219, 384, 531(34)" 
architecture, 136, 139, 144, 145, 155, 222, 227) 
228, 231, 244, 248, 332, 424, 420, 438, 
504(11)**, §30(31)” 
painting, 361, 363, 395, 525(25) 
sculpture, 41, 115, 124, 267, 501(10)° 
Gulbarga, 433 
Guldara, stiipa, 73 (ill. 52) 
3 
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Guler, 407, 411; painting, 412 (ill. 329), 414 ff. (ills. 
331, 336), 529(29)'°°7"" 7° 
Gumli, Navalakha temple, 512(16)'’ 
gumpha, 56 
Guntupalli, circular building, 493(2)° 
Gupta period, 87 ff., 535(35)'* 
painting, 84, 87, 355, 356, 359, 361, 362 
sculpture, 41, 55, 65, 66, 84, 87ff., 113 ff., 118, 
120 ff., 134, 184, 192, 199, 208, 209, 276, 302, 
450, 468, 532(34)°> 
temples, 89, 111 ff., 115-17, 118-20, 136, 166, 
201, 205, 480, 485 
Gurjara-Pratihara, 504(11)”° 
Gurjari Ragini, 385 
Gurkhas, 414, 470, 534(35)””* 
Gwalior 
fort, 244 
palace, 443 
Sas-Bahu temples, 232, 511(16)'* 
Telika Mandir, 150-1, 152 (ill. 116), 155, 505(11)°" 
Gyaraspur 
Bajra Math, 155 
Maladevi temple, 153, 153-5 (ill. 118), 155 


Hadda, sculpture, 71, 73 (ills. 53, 54), 87 
Hafiz, Diwan of, 405 
Halebid, 254, 261, 262; Hoysalesvara temple, 262-3, 
265-7 
hammam, 433 
Hampi, see Vijayanagara 
harnsa, 150, 216, 332, 363 
Hamza Nama, 373, 375 (ill. 299), 376, 384, 527(26)'”, 
530(33)” 
Hangal 
Ganapati temple, 254 
Tarakesvara temple, 254, 256, 257 
Hankrail, sculpture, 208, 509(15)°* 
Hanuman, 530(33)" 
hara, 167, 169, 276 
Hara kingdom, 389 
haram, 530(33)” 
Harappa, 15 ff. (ills. 3, 4), 489(1)* 
Harihara, 88, 145, 236, 297 
Hariharaputra, 350 
Hariti, 41, 64, 77, 97, 468, 492(1)°", 495(3)'” 
harmika, 32 
Harpocrates, 81, 82 (ill. 62) 
Harsa of Kanauj, 167 
Harsavardhana of Kanauj, 201 
Harwan, monastery, 132, 189 
hasta, 532(34)"" 
hastiprstha, 43, 175, 281 
Haveri, Siddhesvara temple, 255-6 (ills. 198, 199) 
Hayagriva, 215 
Heliodorus (of Taxila), 31 
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Hemavati, 507(13)°° 

Hercules, 67, 68 (ill. 48), 496(4)* 

Herodotus, 496(4)', 497(4)°° 

Himachal Pradesh, 484 

Himalayas, 197, 199, 534(35)” 

Hinayana Buddhism, 453; caves, 45-7, 54, 493(2)'* 

Hindola Raga, 385, 402 (ill. 320) 

Hiranyagarbha, 236 

Hiranyakasipu, 134 

HitopadeSa, 488 

Hoshang, 431 

Hoysala period, 182, 254, 256, 257, 261, 263, 328, 

351, 363, 515(18)°°, 516(18)*" 
Humayin, emperor, 372, 373, 426; mausoleum, 437 
(ill. 347), 438 

Hiinas, 89, 98, 384, 498(5)” 

Huviska, 495(3)'* 

Hyderabad, 405, 433 
Char minar, 433 
painting, 405-6 

Hyder Ali, 337, 521(22 


Ve 


Ibadat Khana, 530(33)° 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II, 403, 404 (ill. 322), 405 (ill. 
323) 
idal, 276, 301 
‘idgah, 434 
Iksvaku dynasty, 38 
Impey, Lady (Mary), 527(26 
Inayat Khan, 381 (ill. 303) 
Indore, Gargaj temple, 151-3 
Indra, 49, 50 (ill. 32), 64, 65, 78, 79 (ill. 59), 113, 
281, 475, 493(2)°°, 495(3)'°, 517(20)"’, 
524(24)'° 
Indrani, 157 
Indus civilization, 15 ff., 24, 38, 41, 489(1)* 
Iran (Persia), Iranian influence, 15, 22, 24, 80, 382, 
405 
architecture, 81, 421, 426, 428, 433, 437, 442 
metalwork, 42 
painting, 71, 364, 365, 368, 369, 370, 373, 376, 
378, 384, 400, 401, 405, 436, 525(25)°° 
textiles, 195 
Isurumuni, elephant relief, 455 (ill. 361) 
Isvara, 448 
TP’timad-ud-Dawla, 372, 439-42 
Ittagi, Mahadeva temple, 256-7, 258 (ill. 201) 


Nee 


jagamohana, 158, 245 

Jagannatha, Krsna, 251, 253 (ill. 197), 514(17) 

Jagat, Ambamata temple, 220-1 (ill. 164), 223; sculp- 
ture, 512(16)°* 

jagati, 111, 140 

Jagesvar, temple, 197, 505(11)°* 


17,18 


Jaggayyapeta, stupa, 34 
Jahan, Shah, see Shah Jahan 
Jahangir, emperor, 243, 372, 376, 378-82, 384, 388, 
2 17,18 
400, 403, 439-42, 526(26)°, 527(26) : 
530(33)” ’; mausoleum, 437 
Jahangir Nama, 378, 382 
Jahan-Panah (Delhi) 422 (ill. 337), 425 
Jainism, 60-1, 228, 239, 343, 354, 363, 373, 448, 
512(16)?" = 513(16)°* 
Jaipur, 396; painting, 376, 396 (ill. 315) 
Jaisalmer, 219 
painting, 363 
palace, 443 
temples, 239 
jala, 144, 161, 183 (ill. 138), 184, 186 (ill. 140), 
503(11)"' 
jalagavaksa, 246, 503(11)"" 
Jalasayana, Visnu, 469 (ill. 376), 534(35)'* 
Jam, minar, 530(30)° 
jama, 526(25)°° 
Jambukesvara, see Srirangam 
Jammu, 407, 411; painting, 409 (ill. 326), 411 (ill. 
328); terracottas, 197 
Janardana, Visnu, 354 
Jandial, temple, 80 
jangala, 233 
Janguli, 134 
jata, 126, 454 
jatakas, 356 (ill. 282), 359, 488, 490(1)7’ 
Jatar deul, 216 
jauhar, 384 
Jaulian, sculpture, 71 
Jaunpur 
architecture, 428-9 
Atala masjid, 428-g9 (ill. 342) 
Jami‘ masjid, 429 
painting, 363, 364, 366 
jawab, 442 
Jayadeva, 214, 368 
Jhalrapatan, ‘Surya’ temple, 232 
jharoka, 442 
Jhelum river, 22, 189 
Jhinjhavada, town gateway, 228 
Jhodga, Mankesvara, 232 
Jina, 59, 61, 92, 184, 199, 215, 257, 502(10)'° 
Jivitagupta II, 510(15)°* 
Jnanaketu, 132, 134 
jhanapiuja, 363 
Jodhpur, painting, 395, 528(27)**; palace, 443 
Jogesvari, caves, 123 
Jog Vasisht, 378 
juggernaut, 251 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Junnar, caves, 54, 55 
Jyestha, 302 


Kabul, 71, 400 
Kacchwaha, painting, 396 
Kadamba style, 328, 515(18)* 
Kadavas, 521(22)7' 
Kadri, Manjunatha temple, Lokesvara, 354 (ill. 281) 
Kadwaha, temples, 155 
Kafir Kot, temples, 198 
Kahujo-daro, 501(8)'’ 
Kailasa, 282 
Kailasakita, 534(35)'° 
Kakatiyas, 261, 267 
kaksasana, 141 
Kakubha Ragini, 385 
Kalachuris, 124, 127, 134, 474, 501(10) 
Kalakacharyakatha, 363, 364 (ill. 289), 364-5 (ill. 290) 
Kalanjar, fort, 244 
kalapustaka, 488 
kalaga, 140, 276 
Kalhana, 507(14)' 
Kali, 448 
Kalibangan, 17 
Kalidasa, 87, 506(13)° 
Kalimpong, 470 
Kalinga style, 166-7, 169, 172, 254, 263, B2500G1. 
353) 505(12)! 
Kalinganagara, 160 
Kaliya Damana, 414 (ill. 331), 417, 468 (ill. 375), 469, 
529(29)'° 
Kaliyapatti, temple, 295 
Kallar, temple, 198 
kalpa, 113 
Kalpasitra, 363, 364-5 
kalpa-vrksa, 490(1)** 
Kalugumalai, monolithic shrine, 278, 519(21)' 
Kalyanasundara, 304 (ill. 238), 305-6 (ill. 240) 
Kalyani, 254, 311, 318 
Kama, 324, 369 (ill. 294) 
Kamadeva, 192 
Kamagarbha temples, 506(12)** 
Kamalaja, 192 
kamandalu, 134, 534(35) 
Kamarasavalli, Karkotesvara temple, 301 
Kamasutra, 356 
Kambadahalli, temple, 184 
Kamod Ragini, 385 
Kanara, 353, 354) 523(24)' 
Kanauj, 167, 201; sculpture, 147 (ill. 112), 148, 156 
Kaiici, 167, 178, 272, 282, 284-7, 288-91, 336 
Cokkisvara temple, 319 
Kaildsanatha temple, 178, 182, 284-7 (ills. 221 -3); 
288, 293, 320 
Mahendravarmesvara temple, 286 
Matangesvara temple, 288-91 
Muktesvara temple, 288-91 
sculpture, 290 (ill. 226), 291, 349, 518(20)°* 
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Vaikunthaperumal temple, 288 (ill. 224), 293 
Varadaraja temple, 340, 521(22)'*, 522(23)'', 
523(23)'° 
Kandahar, 22, 490(1)'* 
Kandy, 445, 465 
Kangra, 407, 411 
fort, 407 
painting, 412, 413 (ill. 330), 414 ff. (ills. 332, 334- 
6), 529(29)'**** 
temples, 135 
Kanheri, caves, 54, 120, 123, 124, 
532(34)” 
Kaniska, 65, 69 (ill. 50), 70, 80, 81, 83 (ill. 63), 195, 
494(3)"’ ”, 495(3)'*"*", 4974)" ** 
Kankalamarti, Siva, 301 
Kankali Tila, shrine, 111; sculpture, 61 (ill. 41), 90 
(ill. 65) 
Kanphatta yogis, 536(35)°° 
kantha, 167 
Kanthaka, 21 
kanya, 161, 246 
Kapalika sect, 164, 536(35) 
kapardin, 62, 64, 67 
Kapila, 507(14)° 
Kapilavastu, 20, 489(1)'* 
Kapisa, see Begram 
kapota, 119, 140, 167, 272, 295, 501(9)", 502(11)° 
kapotali, 219 
Karaikkal Ammai, 301 (ill. 236), 302 
Karaiviram, Nataraja, 520(21)°” 
Kara-K hoto, painting, 525(25) 
karana, 522(22)°° 
karandamukuta, 305, 532(34) 
Karikkad-Ksetram, Subrahmanya temple, 344, 345 
(ill. 271) 
Karkota dynasty, 189, 192, 195 
Karle, caves, 49, 52 (ill. 34), 54, 55 (ill. 36), 124, 
20,21 
493(2) 
karnakita, 167 
Karnataka, 127, 257, 269, 328, 353 
architecture, 122, 123, 138, 140, 164, 166-7, 176, 
182, 183, 184, 186, 188, 232, 254, 257; 263, 
535(35)” 
sculpture, 123, 127, 161, 178, 254, 261, 263 ff., 
460 
karrali, 519(21)’ 
Kartavirya, 511(16)'* 
Karttikeya (Skanda), 42, 65, 92 (ill. 67), 105, 115, 
158, 159, 161, 191, 192, 248, 276, 324, 325, 
420, 493(2)°*, 535(35) 
karuna, 214 
Karur, 342 
Kashmir, 189-98, 367, 376, 378, 411, 498(4)"*, 
498(5)°, 507(14)'™, 527(26)"* 
architecture, 138, 189-91, 197-8, 502(1 1)’ 


501(10)°, 


52 


23,24 
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Kashmir continued 
bronzes, 192-7, 212, 519(21)7! 
sculpture, 84, 189, 191-2, 197, 473, 498(5)° 
Kassapa, 459 
Kasyapa, 302 
kataka, 453, 454, 456, 532(34)"* 
Kataragama, Skanda Kumara shrine, 448 
Kathakali, 351 
Kathasaritsagara, 373 
Kathmandu, 467, 470, 481, 535(35)** 
Hanuman Dhoka palace, sculpture, 468-9 (ill. 375) 
Jagannatha dega, 479 (ills. 386, 387), 483 (ill. 391), 
484 
Kasthamandapa, 480-1 (ill. 389), 536(35)°? 
Svayambhu stupa, 470, 471 (ill. 379) 
Taleju dega, 484-5, 488 
katisUtra, 454 
Katra mound, sculpture, 63 (ill. 43), 64 
Kaula rites, 161, 164 
Kausambi 
fortifications, 43 
palace, 43 
sculpture, 39-41 (ill. 25), 62, 499(7)? 
Kaveri river, 292, 293, 296, 337, 342 
Kaveripakkam, sculpture, 291 
Kaviyur 
caves, 342 
Siva temple, 343 (ill. 268), 348 (ill. 275), 349 
kavya, 87, 88 
Kayankulam, Krishnapuram Palace, wall painting, 
351 
Keladeniya, image-houses, 460 
Kerala, 9, 269, 342-54, 457, 
§23(24) 2?" **.g24(24)"* 
Kesava, Visnu, 145, 264-5 (ill. 206) 
Keshav Das, 415 
Ketu, 505(12)* 
Khadgas, 510(15)°° 
Khadiravani, 134 
Khajuraho, 222, 232-9, 248, 249, 253, 261, 262, 
511(16)!?, 512(16)5*, 513(16)5° 
Adinatha temple, 234 
Brahma temple, 233 
Caturbhuja temple, 236, 237 (ill. 179) 
Chaunsat Yogini temple, 232-3 
Citragupta temple, 236 
Duladeo temple, 234, 236 
Jagadambi temple, 236 
Kandartya Mahadeo temple, 233 (ill. 176), 234 (ill. 
177), 235, 238 (ill. 181), 248, 423 
Laksmana temple, 234-5, 236 (ill. 178), 238 
Lalguan Mahadeva temple, 233 
Matangesvara temple, 233-4, 251 
Parsvanatha temple, 236, 238, 513(16)°! 
Vamana temple, 236 


485, 522(23)°, 


Varaha temple, 236 
Visvanatha temple, 233-4, 234, 235, 236 
khakhara, 158, 514(17)’ 
Khaljis, 328, 425 
khanazad, 378 
Khandagiri Hill, caves, 56, 493(2)* 
Khandesh, painting, 406 
Khan-i-Jahan Tilangani, mausoleum, 425-6 
khapuri, 246 
Kharavela, king, 56 
Kharod, brick temple, 207 
Kharosthi script, 80, 497(4)” 
Khiching, sculpture, 163, 164 
Khib Muhammad Chishti, shah, 430 
khura, 140 
Kikkeri, sculpture, 264-5 (ill. 206) 
Kilaiyiir, 295, 521(22)!7 
Kilappudanur, bronze, 303 (ill. 237) 
Kilchipura, sculpture, 114, 115 
kinnara, 28, 52, 212, 281 
Kipling, Rudyard, 496(4)* 
Kiradu, Siva temple, 223, 225 (ill. 168), 226, 227 
Kiratarjuniya, 272, 281-3 (ill. 218), 349 
Kiratas, 281, 282 
Kirpal Dev, raja, 409 (ill. 326) 
Kirpal Pal, raja, 407, 409 
kirttimukha, 134, 255, 256 
kirttistambha, 513(16)°* 
Kishengarh, painting, 394 (ill. 313), 395-6 (ill. 314), 
528(27)?° 
Kistna (Krishna) river, 34, 187, 532(34)?° 
Kodumbalir, Mivarkovil, 294 (ill. 228), 295 (ill. 229), 
296 (ill. 230), 302 
koil, 337 
Kolhapur 
hoard, 41, 81 
painting, 406 
sculpture, 41 (ill. 26) 
Konarak, Sun temple, 250 (ill. 193), 251 (ill. 194), 
252-3 (ills. 195, 196), 514 (17)?°; sculpture, 253 
(ill. 197) 
Kondamotu, relief slab, 499(5)?! 
Kondane, caves, 48 
Konerirajapuram, bronzes, 305 
Kongu, 291, 300; bronzes, 307, 350 
Konkan, 45, 47, 122, 124, 167, 272, 330, 448, 
493(2)?*, 522(23)*, 532(34)75 
Koravangalam, Bhitesvara temple, 263 
Korravai, 276, 280, 297, 517(20)?° 
kostha, 167 
Kotah, 389, 391; painting, 391-3 (ills. 311, 312), 
409; sculpture, 157 
Kotla Firtiz Shah (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337), 425 
Kottapalle, cave-shrines, 187 
Kotyarka, sculpture, 148 


4 


Krishna river, see Kistna river 
krodha, 215 
Krsna, 31, 59, 105, 106 (ill. 80), 178, 179, 214, 
251, 265, 277-8, 305, 337, 368, 369 (ill. 294), 
384, 385, 387, 391, 393, 395-6, 407, 408 (ill. 
325), 409, 410 (ill. 327), 412-14 (ill. 331), 415 
(ill. 332), 417-20 (ill. 335), 468, 500(7)°, 
514(17)'8, 526(25)°? 
Krsna I, 180, 182 
Krsnadevaraya, 324, 328, 340, 341 (ill. 267) 
Krsnalila, 143, 223, 228, 235, 349, 500(7)’ 
Krsnarajapet, sculpture, 265 (ill. 207) 
Ksaharata dynasty, 52, 493(2)?* 
Ksatrapa dynasty, 59, 62, 89, 93, 494(3)’, 501(8)'° 
ksipta, 126 
Ksitigarbha, 215 
Kualo, temple, 160 
Kubera, 28 (ill. 12), 29, 67, 77, 101 
Kublai Khan, 474 
kucabandha, 134 
kidu, 48, 276, 295 
Kukkanur, Kallesvara temple, 182 
Kukurnath, Ranmukhesvara, 155 
kuladevata, 312 
kulahdar, 526(25)°° 
kulanayaka, 520(21)°” 
Kalinism, 214 
Kulottunga I, 311, 521(22)'* 
Kulottunga III, 318, 324 
Kulu, painting, 408 (ill. 325), 409 (ill. 326) 
kumara, 105, 139 
Kumara, 92 (ill. 67), 93 
Kumaragupta, 88, 89, 101, 107 
Kumarapala, king, 512(16)?? 
Kumbakonam, NageSsvara temple, 296-7 (ill. 232) 
kumbha, 140, 223, 276, 511(16)° 
Kumbha, maharana, 239, 242, 513(16)°*, 526(25)°* 
kumbhapanyara, 255, 313 
Kumbharia, temples, 226, 228 
Kumrahar 
palace, 22, 43 
sealing, 166, 508(15)° 
yaksadevata, 499(7)' 
kumuda, 140, 167 
Kunduz hoard, 80 (ill. 60) 
Kunnandarkoil, bronze, 326 
Kuppatur, Kotinatha temple, 263 
Kuravas, 282 
Kurkihar, bronzes, 211 (ill. 159), 212, 510(15)>” 
Kurnool, painting, 406, 528(28)'* 
Kurudumale, temples, 263 
Kurukulla, 215 
Kurunegala, Tara, 456 
Kuruvatti, Mallikarjuna temple, 260, 535(35 
Kusale yogis, 536(35)°* 


jae 
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Kusana period, 39, 42, 54, 55, 59, 61, 64, 66, 68-70, 
74, 77, 80, 81, 89, 101, 158, 166, 201, 208, 278, 
302, 468, 480, 4o1(r)*?, 495(3)'7 1°"? 7’, 
496(4)°, 497(4)?*' °°, 508(15)*, 522(23)° 

Kusinagara, 21 

Kustaraja, 453 

Kustarajagala, 455 

Kusuma, Siva temple (Ramacandraji), 138-9, 147, 
503(11)'° 

kitastambha, 231 

kit, 458, 533(34)°” 

Kuttaperumanadigal, 308 

Kuzambandal, | Gangaikondacolesvara 
521(22)!! 

K yasamballi, Svayambhuvesvara temple, 254 


temple, 


Ladhaura, Mahadeva temple, 138, 139 (ill. 105) 
Lahore, 88, 411, 526(26)”’° 
Badshahi mosque, 442 
fort, 442 
mausoleum of Jahangir, 437 
palace, 437, 442 
Lakhamandal, temple, 197 
Lakkundi 
Jain temple, 182, 254 
NanneSvara temple, 256 
Laksmi, 26, 34, 209, 256, 473 
Lakulisa, Siva, 88, 124, 127, 139, 159, 161, 178, 
501(10)°"* 
Lalabhaghat, torana, 28 
Lalita ragini, 388 (ill. 307) 
Lalitaditya Muktapida, 189 
Lalitagiri, 163 
lalitasana, 192, 195, 216, 456 
Lalitpur, bronze, 475 
Lalkot (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337), 423 
Lamba, temple, 144 
lasya, 308 
lat, 22 
Lata, 167 
lata, 231 
latina, 223 
Latina tower, 140 
Laur, 371! (ill. 296) 
Laur-Chanda (Candayana) MSS., 368-9, 369, 370, 
371 (ill. 296), 526(25)*” 
Lauriya Nandangarh, sculpture, 42 
lavanya-yojana, 356, 525(25)° 
Lhasa, 473 
Lichchavis, 468, 469, 534(35)’ 
11la, 310 
linga, 43, 88, 103, 111, 159, 155-6 (ill. 119), 215, 
251, 271 (ill. 209), 276, 286 
Lingayat sect, 515(18)** 
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Lingodbhava, 180, 297 
Lodi period, 373, 426, 526(25)*° 
LokeSsvara, 196 (ill. 148), 197, 354 (ill. 281), 454 
Lomas Rsi cave, 24, 25 (ill. 9), 490(1)"” 
Lothal, 17 
Lucknow 
Chatar Manzil, 444 
Great Imambara, 444 
La Martiniére, 444 
painting, 382 
Rimi Darwaza, 444 
Lumbini (Rummindei), sculpture, 42, 489(1)!? 
Mackenzie, Colin, Colonel, 491(1)**’ *’ 
madanakai, 516(18)”” 
Madhava Vav, 228 
madhupana, 67 
MadhyadeSa, 97, 105, 111, 198 
Madhya Pradesh, 199 
architecture, 111, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 153, 


P55, 205, 210, §2315/ 1232, 236, 240,256, 
504(11)?° 
painting, 397 
sculpture, 26, 31, 114, 136, 144, 148, 156, 208 
Madras, 272 
madrasa, 432 
Madurai, 254, 328, 523(23)'° 
Great Temple, 335, 337 
Pudu mandapa, 335 
Magadha, 22, 43 
Mahabalipuram, see Mamallapuram 
Mahabharata, 19, 179, 182, 282, 373, 376 
Mahabodhi temple, see Bodhgaya 
Mahadeo, 70 
Mahadeva, 124, 125 (ill. 97), 156 (ill. 119), 304, 359, 
501(10)° 
Mahakala, 215 


mahakarunika, 508(14)'7 
Mahakarunika, Avalokitesvara, or Padmapani, 214 
MahakoSala, 199, 205, 207 
Mahakita, temples, 167, 169, 172, 176, 178 
Mahamiaru style, 504(11)?? 
Mahamayuri, 132, 134 
Mahanadi, 205, 307, 505(12)! 
Durga temple, 160 
Singanatha temple, 161 
see also Tali 
maharajalilasana, 216, 456 
Maharastra, 118, 167 
architecture, 28, 123, 124, 166, 167, 219, 231, 232, 
254, 267 
sculpture, 19, 41, 81, 129, 532(34)?5 
Mahasena, king, 448 
Mahasthan, bronzes, 510(15)°° 
Mahavamsa, 447 


Mahavira, 363 
Mahayana Buddhism, 87, 120, 131, 163-4, 214, 453, 
454, 455, 456, 458, 506(12)'*, 532(34)7°; caves, 
45, 56, 119-22, 129, 493(2)"* 
mahayogin, 89 
Mahendravarman I, 272, 284, 286, 517(20)"* 
Mahe§Sa, 124, 243 (ill. 186) 
Mahinda, 445, 448 
Mahipala I, 511(15)*’ 
Mahisa, 489(1)° 
Mahisamardini, 150, 161, 164 
Mahisasuramardini, 65, 84, 129, 277 (ill. 214); see also 
Durga 
Mahiyangana, dagaba, 533(34)°? 
Mahmud I of Mandi, 431-2 
Mahmud Begarha, sultan, 430 
Mahmud Gawan, 433 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 228, 407, 421, 513(16)°* 
Mahua, temples, 138 
Mahudi, Kotyarka temple, 504(11)** 
Maina, 371 (ill. 296) 
Mainamati, bronzes, 212, 510(15)**5; monastery, 201, 
205, 209, 510(15)°* 
Maitreya, 64, 65 (ill. 44), 77, 132, 134 
makara, 39, 89, 115, 188, 212, 276, 326 
Malabar coast, 347, 523(24)! 
malasthana, 276, 295 
MalavakauSa Raga, 385 
Malayalam, 269, 342 
Maligavela, sculpture, 456 
Malik Kafur, 254, 261 
Malla kings, 470, 475-8, 488 
Malot, temple, 197-8 (ill. 149) 
Malprabha river, q6, 178, 254 
Malwa, 89, 384, 502(11)? 
architecture, 119, 136, 231, 232, 431 
painting, 363, 366, 382, 386 (ill. 305), 387, 396-7 
(all. 316), 398, 399 (ill. 317), 408, 528(27)*? 
sculpture, 114, 448 
Mamalla, king, 272, 278 (ill. 215), 518(20)°° 
Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram), 272, 276-84, 302, 
_ 453, 454, 497(4)?”, 509(15)7°, 518(20)*° 
Adivaraha cave, 278 (ill. 215) 
Arjuna ratha, 280, 517(20)!7 
Arjuna’s Penance, 281-3 (ills. 218, 219), 518(20)7* 
Bhima ratha, 280 
Dharmaraja ratha, 279 (ill. 216), 280, 517(20)!5 
Draupadi (Durga) ratha, 280, 493(2)!°, 522(23)3 
Mahisamardini-mandapa, 276, 517(20)!3 
rathas, 278 ff. (ill. 217) 
Sahadeva ratha, 280, 281 
‘Shore’ temple, 277 (ill. 213), 283-4 (ill. 220), 320 
Trimirti temple, 276 
Varaha mandapa, 275 (ill. 212), 276, 277 (ill. 214) 
Mamane Dheri, sculpture, 79 (ill. 59), 497(4)73 


Manadeva, king, 468, 469 

Manaku, 410-11 (ill. 327) 

m4anastambha, 257 

mandala, 134, 484, 485 

mandapa, 43, 124, 134, 328, 331, 481, 522(23)* '° 

Mandapesvar, caves, 123 

mandapika, 138, 503(11)'? 

Mandasor, sculpture, 114, 150 

Mandi, painting, 414, 417; temple, 197 

mandira, 248 

Mandor, funerary temples, 244 

Mandi, architecture, 431-2 (ill. 344), 435, 513(16)°*; 
painting 363, 364, 370, 396-7, 525(25)"” 

Mandva, step well, 512(16)?° 

Maiijeri, Subrahmanya shrine, 344, 345 (ill. 271) 

Majfijusri, 105, 132, 134, 208 (ill. 156), 215, 470, 
533(34)°° 

Mankuwar, Buddha, 105 

Manmatha, 522(23)'! 

Mansingh Tomar, 443 

Mansur, 378 

mantra, 214 

Mantrayana Buddhism, 214 

Manus! Buddhas, 131, 134 

‘Marabar’ Hills, 24 

Marathas, 244, 391 

marga, 253, 308 

Marhia, temple, 111; sculpture, 111 

Marici, 215 

Markandeya Purana, 529(29) 

Martand, Sun temple, 189-91 (ills. 142, 143) 

Mari, 386 

Marwar, painting, 395; temples, 141, 240, 504(11)*° 

Masarh, sculpture, 208 

Masaum, temple, 153 

masjid, 421 

Masrur, temple, 135 

Mat, sculpture, 69 (ill. 50), 79, 81 

matha, 481 

Mathura, 58 (ill. 38), 59-70, 89, 101-3, 243, 368 (ill. 
293), 494(3)’; sculpture, 28, 29-31, 38, 39 (ill 
23), 42, 44 (ill. 27), 59-70 (ills. 39 ff), 54, 55; 
88, 89, go (ill. 65), 92, 95, 97, 100, 101-3 (ills. 
76-8), 105, 110, 240, 278, 359, 448, 450, 468, 
489(1)'°, *, .494(3)" 


s dou” 493(2)""s f 
495(3) » 27° 498(5)°, 499(6) °, 499(7)> 
522(23) 


Matrkas (mother-goddesses), 39, 40 (ill. 24), 42, 88, 
97 (ill. 73), 126, 128 (ill. 100), 129, 156-7, 159, 
161, 178, 184, 187 (ill. 141), 192, 236, 246, 290 
(ill. 226), 291, 295, 359, 468, 482-4, 484, 
492(1)°° 

matulunga, 124 

Maurya period, 22, 24, 34, 43, 45> 88 

Maya, Queen, 21 (ill. 6) 
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Mecca, 421 

medhi, 32 

Medigiriya, sculpture, 452, 454, 465, 532(34)?°; 
vatadage, 457, 465, 533(34)°* 

meghanada, 240 

Megha Raga, 385 

Melakkadambiar, Amrtaghatesvara shrine, 319-20 

Melappalavir, gopura, 521(22)'” 

Menal, temple, 155, 504(11)?7” 

Meru, 235 

Mesopotamia, 15, 18 

Mewar, 144, 240, 384, 388, 502(11)’; painting, 366, 
387 (ill. 306), 388 (ill. 307), 389 (ill. 308), 396, 
526(25)°>’ **; temples, 141, 144, 222, 239, 243- 
4 

Mihintale, 448, 462; Rajamahavihara, 448, 531(34)"! 

mihrab, 421 

minar, 421, 424 (ill. 339), 429 

minbar, 421 

Mir Sayyid Ali, 373, 387-8, 527(26)° 

Mirabai, 214 

Miran, frescoes, 355 

Mirpur Khas, stupa, 117 

Miskin, 376-8 (ill. 300) 

mithuna, 42, 51-2, 54, 55 (ill. 36), 74, 126, 127 (ill. 
99), 141, 176, 176-8, 207, 238-9 (ill. 18x), 
4g90(1)"* 

Modgalyana, 34 

Modhera, Sun temple, 223-6 (ills. 166, 167), 227, 252 

Mogulrajapuram, cave-shrines, 187, 272 

Moguls, see Mughals 

Mohan, 391 

Mohenjo-daro, 15-17 (ills. 1, 2), 489(1)*; sculpture, 
17-18 (ills. 3, 4) 

Mora Modadu, sculpture, 71 

Mora Well, sculpture, 31, 495(3)"° 

Mother-goddesses, see Matrkas 

Mrgasthali, ekamukhalinga, 468, 534(35)'° 

Mrgavat, 368-9 

Mudabidri, Jain temple, 354 

Mudgalyana, 481 

mudra, 76 

Mudraraksasa, 361 

Mughals, 372 ff., 394, 407, 421, 526(26)! 

architecture, 243, 244, 421, 437-44, 467, 485 
painting, 366, 372-82, 384, 389, 391, 395, 400, 

403, 405, 406, 410, 412, 418, 488, 526(26)' 

Muhammad Adil Shah, mausoleum, 435 (ill. 346), 
436 

Muhammad Quli, 405 

Muhammad Qutb Shah, 405, 528(28)'° 

Muhammad Shah Tughlug, 328, 382, 410, 425, 433 

mukhalinga, 103, 124 

Mukhalingam, MadhukeSvara temple, 160 

mukhaSala, 158 
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Mukundarra, shrine, 111 
Mukundgarh, 392-3 (ill. 311) 
mukuta, 65, 134, 454 

Multan, 428 

Mumtaz Mahall, 372, 442 
Mundesvari Hill, temple, 199 
mundi, 248 

muni, 225 

muraqqa, 381 

Murree Hills, 71 

Murshidabad, painting, 382, 418 
murtayah, 215 

Murti, temple, 89, 500(8)', 504(11)** 
miurti, 172 

Musalagan, 309 

Muttaraiyars, 291, 293, 295, 519(21)' 
Mysore, 254, 257, 261 


Nachna Kuthara 
Caturmukha Mahadeva, 155-6 (ill. 119) 
Gupta temple, 500(8)! 
Parvati temple, 111, 113 (ill. 86) 
Nadir Shah, 382, 410 
Nadir al-Zaman, 378 
Nadol, temples, 226, 511(16)'? 
Nafahat al-Uns, 378 
naga, 34, 59, 64, 65, 95, 120, 158, 172, 246, 267, 459, 
491(1)*?, 514(17)’ 
nagapadam, 319, 332 
Nagapattinam, bronzes, 326 (ill. 257), 327 
Nagara (northern) style, 136, 140, 166, 169 ff., 178, 
187, 201, 254, 256, 261, 503(11)'”’ ‘7, 515(18)® 
nagaraja, 28, 54, 60 (ill. 40), 64, 100, 120 (ill. 94), 
281, 284, 459, 460 (ill. 366) 
Nagaram, sculpture, 491(1)*? 
Nagari, 493(2)’ 
Nagari Das, 395 
Nagarjuna, 214 
Nagarjunakonda, shrines, 38, 493(2)°; sculpture, 34, 
38, 490(1)°? 
Nagda, Sas-Bahu temple, 223, 227 
nagini, 34, 100, 281 
Nagouri, Naga and Nagini from, 34 
Nagpur, sculpture, 122 
Nagral, temple, 169 
Nainsukh, 410-11 (ill. 328), 412 
Nakula, 500(7)° 
Nala and Damayanti, 417, 418 
nalambalam, 346 (ill. 272), 347 
Nalanda (Bihar), 201-5 (ill. 151), 509(15)!4 
bronzes, 212, 510(15)°° 
‘Main Temple’, 203-5 (ill. 152) 
painting, 361, 362 (ill. 287) 
sculpture, 105, 207, 208 (ill. 156) 
Nalanda (Sri Lanka), Gedigé, 533(34)°* 


Nallur, bronzes, 308 (ill. 242) 

namaskara, 347 

Nand pillar, 65 

Nandi, twin shrines, 183-4 (ill. 138) 

Nandi (Siva’s bull), 126, 172, 178, 182, 229 (ill. 173), 
262, 289 (ill. 225), 347 

nandipada, 495(3)"° 

Nandivarman IT, 288, 518(20)?7 

nandyavarta, 495(3)'° 

Narada, 302 

Naranarayana, 113 

Narasamangalam, Ramalingesvara temple, 184, 185 
(ill. 139) 

Narasimha, Visnu, 98, 111, 127, 134, 145, 178, 207 
(ill. 155), 208, 252, 499(5)7" 

Narasimha I, 517(20)'* 

Narasimha Pallava, 502(10)'' 

Narasimhadeva I, 252, 253 (ill. 197), 514(17)'® 

Narasimhavarman I (Mamalla), 272, 278 (ill. 215), 
518(20)?7 

Narasimhavarman II (Rajasimha), 272, 517(20)!* 

Narayana, 172, 484, 495(3)'’, 534(35)'*, 536(35)°° 

Narhatta, sculpture, 208 

Narsingarh, painting, 528(27)>? 

Narttamalai, Vijayalaya Colesvaratemple, 292(ill.227), 
293 

Nasik, caves, 52, 54, 55-6 (ill. 37), 57, 124 

nasika, 140 

nata-mandira, 248 

Nata Ragini, 385 

Nataraja, Siva, 124, 126 (ill. 98), 127, 156 (ill. 120), 
157, 289 (ill. 225), 301, 302, 305 (ill. 239), 
307 ff. (ills. 242, 243), 312, 326 (ill. 256), 351 
(ill. 278), 520(21)°7" *” 

Natesa, 308 

Nathadvara, 393, 514(17)'® 

Natha-Pantha cult, 525(24)*? 

Nathji, 393, 514(17)'* 

Natya Sastra, 385 

navabhiimi, 232 

navagraha, 505(12)* 

navaranga, 256, 261 

Nayaka (love hero, often Krsna), 385, 407, 417 

Nayaka period, 270, 311, 328, 332, 335, 337, 349, 

_ 347, 351, 523(23)"” 

nayanar, 302 

Nayika, 385, 407, 415-17 

Nedumpura, Siva temple, 346 (ill. 272) 

Nemam, Niramankara temple, 344, 345 (ill. 270); 
sculpture, 350 

Nemawar, Siddhesvara temple, 232 

Neminatha from Rajgir, 105 

Neolithic culture, 489(1)! 

Nepal, 9, 20, 189, 199, 214, 466 (ill. 374), 467-88, 
534(35)'* 


y 


architecture, 
524(24)'* 
bronzes, 350, 470, 474-8 
painting, 361, 363, 471, 473, 485-8, 536(35)°* 
sculpture, 189, 197, 209, 468 ff., 510(15)°” 
Newars, 467, 471-2, 478-9, 485, 534(35)'"*"°, 
53635) *? 
nidhi, 284, 320, 533(34)" 
Nihal Chand, 394 (ill. 313), 395-6 (ill. 314), 
528(27)?° 
Nilgiri Hills, 300 
Ni’mat Nama, 370 (ill. 295) 
nirandhara, 145 
Nisaradi, 387 (ill. 306) 
niskala, 473 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, 425 
Nolamba dynasty, 183, 184, 264, 507(13)°* 
nrtya mandapa, 132 
Nugginalli, Laksminarasimha temple, 263 
Nurjahan, 372 
Nir Mahall Begum, 439-42 
Nurpur, painting, 409, 414 
Nusratgarh, painting, 528(27)>? 


189, 342, 344-7, 467, 469ff., 


Okkur, bronze, 310, 520(21)*” 
Orccha, painting, 393; palace, 443-4 
orhni, 525(25)”” 
Orissa, 56, 158-64, 199, 245-53, 376, 445, 505(12)', 
513(17)! * 
architecture, 138, 140, 158 ff., 167, 178, 184, 216, 
219, 245 ff., 254, 256, 267 
sculpture, 42, 148, 158 ff., 187, 188, 191, 207, 214, 
246 ff., 308, 316 
Osian, 142-4, 147, 148, 158, 178, 504(11 
Harihara No. 1, 141-3, 144, 145; No. 2, 141-3; 
No. 3, 141-3 
Mahavira temple, 
511(16)°** 
Pipla Devi temple, 144 
Saciya Mata temple, 144, 503(11)’ 
Sirya temple, 143 (ill. 108), 144, 145, 148 
Oudh, 444 
Oxus Treasure, 492(1)7! 


Nee 


140 (ill. 106), 144, 223, 


pabbata, 457 

padhanaghara, 458 

padma, 144, 276, 319 

Padmanabhapuram, palace, wall painting, 351, 352 
(ill. 279), 353 (ill. 280) 

padmanidhi, 459 

Padmapani, 195 (ill. 147) 

Padmasambhava, 203 

padmasana, 64, 197, 453 

‘pagodas’, 345-7, 478) 479 (ills. 386, 387), 480, 482, 
483 (ill. 391), 484-5, 536(35)° 

Pahari painting, 407-20, 488, 528(29)' ®, 536(35)”' 
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Paharpur, 215, 216, 509(15)'*; Somapura vihara, 201, 
204 (ill. 153), 205, 209, 510(15)°* 

Paithan, 48 

Pakistan, 9, 15, 71, 197 

Pala period, 164, 199 ff., 252, 256, 361, 363, 471, 474, 
533(34)°*, 534(34)°° 

palagai (phalaka), 276 

Palampet, temples, 267 

Pali, 531(34)! 

Pallava period, 167, 187, 254, 269, 271-91, 292-3, 
518(20)°? 

sculpture, 178, 180, 182, 187, 270, 271 ff., 454, 
455, 517(20)'*, §19(21)?*, 532(34)”° 
temples, 179, 183, 184, 271ff., 517(20)°° 1°", 

518(20)°”" 31 

Palnad, stone from, 34, 532(34)?*, 533(34)°° 

Panagiri, relief, 492(1)°° 

Panamalai, Talagirisvara temple, 288 

Panangudi, temple, 295 

Panauti, IndreSvara Mahadeva, 484, 536(35)°”" °°; 
tunala, 480 (ill. 388); tympanum, 482 (ill. 390) 

paficakita, 184 

Pancalas, 495(3)'° 

paficaratha, 138, 140 

Paficaratra, 65, 88, 484, 498(5)°, 514(17)"? 

Paficatantra, 488 

paficaviras, 31 

paficayatana, 140, 458, 509(15)'* 

Paficika, 64, 77, 495(3)'* 

Pandara, 134 

Pandava brothers, 282, 484, 517(20)!7 

Pandrenthan, sculpture, 191, temples, 138 

Panduwas Nuwara, palace, 460-2 

Pandya dynasty, 269, 271, 272, 291, 292-3, 311, 324, 
328, 342, 519(21)', §21(22)?" 

Panipat, battle of, 373 

Panjab, 15, 19, 22, 71, 148, 197, 497, 428, 438 

pafijara, 167, 295 

Panniyur, Laksminarayan, 524(24)' e 

para, 473 

parakiya, 417 

Parakramabahu I, 456 (ill. 362), 462, 531(34)° 

Paramaras, 431, 504(11)?* 

Paramesvara I, 518(20)°° 

Parantaka I, 295 

Parasara, 505(12)° 

Parasurama, Visnu, 505(12)°, 524(24)"* 

Parel (Bombay), sculpture, 115, 124, 501(10)° 

Parihasapura, monastery, 189 

parinirvana, 21, 120, 456 

parivara, 236 

parivaradevata, 295, 311 

parivena, 456 

Parkham, sculpture, 29, 30 (ill. 14) 

paréva devata, 160 
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Parsvanatha, 105, 148 
Parthian influence, 42, 59, 80 
Parthivasekharapuram, Parthasarathi 
524(24)?* 
parvata, 457 
Parvati, 124, 150, 158, 161, 164, 229 (ill. 173), 248, 
264, 266 (ill. 208), 289 (ill. 225), 294 (ill. 228), 
295 (ill. 229), 304 (ill. 238), 306 (ill. 240), 419 
(ill. 336), 420, 508(14)!° 
pasada, 457, 458 
Pasupata cult, 88, 161, 473, 501(10)?, 505(12)%, 
536(35)°° 
Pasupati, sculpture, 469 
Pasupati (Siva), 18 
Pasupatinatha, 473, 484, 534(35)!° 
pata, 361, 393, 485 
Pataliputra, see Patna 
Patan, 470 
Kumbhesvara, 485 
Narayana temples, 484, 535-6(35)*° 
sculpture, 475, 476 (ill. 383) 
stupas, 470 
Uku-bahal, 535(35)°° 
Patanjali, 302 
Patharghata, reliefs, 500(7)° 
Pathari, see Badoh-Pathari 
pati, 481 
patimaghara, 457, 462, 531(34)'~ 
Patna (Pataliputra), 22, 89, 105 
painting, 382 
sculpture, 42 
see also Bulandibagh, Didarganj, Kumrahar 
patta, 494(3)’ 
Pattadakal, 167, 178-80, 186, 187 
Mallikarjuna temple, 178-80 
Papanatha temple, 178, 180, 507(13)?7, 516(18)?° 
Sangamesvara (Sri Vijayesvara) temple, 178 


temple, 


Virupaksa temple, 178-80 (ill. 135), 182, 
507(13)?” 
Pattini Devi, 456, 497 (ill. 363) 
paubha, 485 


Pauni, stupa, 28; reliefs, 490(1)?*, 493(2)’ 
Pawaya, sculpture, 98 

Periya Purana, 318 

Persia, see Iran 

Peruvanam, Madattilappan Siva shrine, 523(24)° 
phalaca, 481 

phalaka (palagai), 276 

phale, 481 

phamsana, 136, 137, 138, 172, 502(11)°, 503(11)’ 
Pharping, sculpture, 473, 474 (ill. 381) 
Phophnar, sculpture, 510(15)°7 

‘Phrygian bonnet’, 496(3)?? 

pida, 245 

Pidari, 302 


Piduragala monastery, relief, 532(34)?* 


pilimage, 457, 464 (ill. 371) 
Pinaka, 282 
Piprahwa, 489(1)'? 
Pitalkhora, caves, 48, 49-52 (ill. 33), 54, 493(2)?? 
Pitamaha, 236 
pitha, 226, 482 
pokuna, 455 
Polonnaruva, 
533(34)°* 
Atadagé, 464 (ill. 372), 465 
Gal vihara, 450, 453, 456 
Lanka Tilaka, 462, 463 (ill. 370) 
Nissamkalata mandapa, 464 (ill. 372), 465 (ill. 373) 
palace, 462 
Potgul vihara, sculpture, 456 (ill. 362), 533(34)°° 
Sat Mahall, 464 (ill. 372), 465 
sculpture, 450, 453, 454, 456 (ill. 362) 
Siva Devale temples, 460 
Thuparama, 462, 464 (ill. 372) 
Tivanka pilimage, 460, 462-5 (ill. 371) 
Vatadagé, 464 (ill. 372), 465, 532(34)?° 
Pompeii, ivory from, 42, 81, 492(1)°° °? 
pothi, 362 
prabha, 302, 326 
prabhamandala, 192, 195, 212, 309 
Prabhas Patan, see Somanatha Patan 
prabhavalli, 42, 475 
pradaksinapatha, 26 
Pradyumna, 31 
Prajaparamita, 361, 362 (ill. 288) 
prakara, 337, 522(22)** 
pralambapada, 29-31, 131, 468, 473 
pramana, 356, 525(25)° 
prana, 66 
pranala, 184 
prasada, 320, 502(11)° 
praSasti, 56, 88 
prastara, 216 
Pratapa Malla, king, 469, 488 
Pratap Singh, rana, 387, 388 
pratihara, 95 
Ptolemy, 59, 494(2)5 
Pudukottai, 291 


s— 7s 


445, 447, 457, 462-5, 531(34)°, 


Pulakesin I, 167 

Pulakesin II, 167, 502(10)!! 

Pullamangai, Brahmapurisvara temple, 184, 221, 295, 
297-9 (ills 233, 234), 304, 515(18)'* 

Pundravardhana, 510(15)°° 

Punjab, see Panjab 

Purana Kila (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337), 427 

Puranas, 87, 124, 126, 215, 262, 267, 295, 302, 311, 
316, 318, 349, 367-8 (ill. 293), 388, 418 (ill. 
335), 420, 488, 494(2)?5 


Puri, Jagannatha temple, 250 (ill. 192), 251-2, 252, 
253 (ill. 197), 514(17)?°, 517(20)"” 

purnaghata, 459 

purnakalasa, 172 

Purusottama, Krsna, 251 

Puskalavati, see Charsadda 

puspabodigai, 332 

pusparatna, 139 


Qazvin, 433 

qibla, 421, 423 

Quetta, sculpture, 496(4)* 
Qutb Shahi dynasty, 433 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 423, 424 


Rabi ‘a Daurani, empress, 443 
Radha, 368, 369 (ill. 294), 385, 387, 393, 395-6 (ill. 
314), 407, 408 (ills. 324, 325), 409, 410 (ill. 
327), 412, 417, 418, 526(25)°? 
raga, 385 
Ragamala, 382, 384, 384 ff., 401, 406, 415, §27(27)'"”, 
528(27)°7, 528(28)’ 
ragaputra, 385 
ragaputri, 385 
ragini, 385 
raha, 248 
Rahu, 505(12)* 
Raisin, fort, 244 
Rajagrha, 21-2 
rajalilasana, 350, 412, 475 
Rajaona, pillar reliefs, 208 
Rajaraja I, 311, 311-12, 313-16, 317, 319, 326, 327, 
520(22)! 
Rajaraja II, 317 
Rajarata, 445 
Rajasirha, 272, 283, 284, 286, 288, 517(20) 
518(20)?7" 30 
Rajasthan, 88, 145, 384, 407 
architecture, 17, 136, 139, 141, 148, 178, 180, 184, 
220, 223, 230, 231, 232, 257, 332, 424, 430, 
443, 485, 518(20)°? 
painting, 361, 363, 376, 382, 384 ff., 397, 408, 409, 
410, 417, 485, 525(25)'°, 529(29)°, 536(35)”’ 
sculpture, 114, 115, 267 
Rajatarangini, 507(14)' 
Rajendra I, 311, 316, 507(13)°° 
Rajendra III, 311 ; 
Rajgarh, painting, 398 
Rajghat (Varanasi), terracotta figurines, 117 
Rajgir 
fortifications, 43 
Maniyar Math, 115 
sculpture, 105, 115 


15 
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Rajjim, 207 
Rajiva-Locana temple, 148, 207 
Ramacandra temple, 207 
Rajmahal Hills, 214 
Rajputs, 243, 376, 384, 388-9, 393, 395, 396, 407, 
467, 488; painting, see Rajasthan 
Rama, 138 
Ramanuyja, 302 
Ramayana, 19, 161, 179, 180, 182, 223, 302, 373, 388, 
389 (ill. 308), 397, 409 
Rambha, 510-11(15)*! 
RameSvaram, temple, 337; corridor, 335 (ill. 264) 
Ramgarh, Band Deora, 232 
Rampurva, sculpture, 23 (ill. 8), 24 
Ramsingh I, 392 (ill. 311) 
Ranakpur, 430, 513(16)°° 
Adinatha temple, 239-42 (ills. 182, 183) 
Parsvanatha temple, 240 
Siirya temple, 242 (ill. 185), 430 
rangamandapa, 223 (ill. 166), 226, 227 
Rani gumpha, 57 
Rani Vav, 228 
Ranjit Dev of Jammu, 411 
Ranthambhor, fort, 244 
Rao Chattar Sal of Bundi, 389-91 
rasa, 385, 525(25)’ 
Rasamanijari, 393, 407 
Rasikapriya, 393, 397 (ill. 316), 415 
Rastrakittas, 124, 129, 134, 182, 301, 507(13)°”, 


519(21)!5 

Ratan MS., 403 (ill. 321) 

ratha, 153, 252, 278ff. (ills. 216, 217), 
517(20)'’ 


Rathor clan, 394, 395 

Rati, 522(23)"! 

Ratlam, painting, 397 

Ratnagiri, 163-4 (ill. 124), 207, 506(12)'* 

rauza, 435 

Ravana, 182 

Ravi river, 15 

Razm Nama, 376 

rekha, 158, 160 

Rembrandt, 378 

Revanta, 145 

Rg Veda, 490(1)?°, 496(4)' 

Roda, temples, 144, 145-7 (ill. 110), 150, 222, 
503(11)’ 

Rohana, 445, 448 

Roho, step well, 512(16)?° 

rsi, 95 

Rsyasrnga, 66, 67 (ill. 47) 

Rummindei, see Lumbini 

riipa-bheda, 356, 525(25)° 

Rupar, sculpture, 42 

Ripmiati, 432 
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sadanga, 356 
SadaSiva, 124, 139, 150, 156, 191, 192, 215, 236, 243 
(ill. 186), 499(6)"! 
sadhana, 215 
Sadri, Parsvanatha temple, 225 (ill. 169), 226 
sadrsya, 356, 525(25)" 
Sadyojata, 215 
Safavid painting, 373, 376, 378, 400 
Sahadeva, 500(7)? 
Sahasra Linga Talav, 228 
Sahibdin, 388 (ill. 307), 389 (ill. 308) 
Sahis, 192, 197 
Sahyadri Hills, caves, 45, 1 18, 124 
Saiva, 127 
Saivism, 64-5, 161-3, 215, 302, 473, 534(35)'* 
Saka dynasty, 74, 80, 84, 364, 468, 494(3)’, 497(4)7*, 
506(13)° 
sakala, 473 
sakta, 88 
Sakti, 88, 197, 215 
Sakya clan, 20 
Sakyamuni, 20, 67, 110, 481; see also Buddha 
Sakyasirnha, 54 
Sala, 515(18)?° 
ala, 148, 158, 280, 301, 502(10)'° 
Salabhanjika, 28, 126, 207, 237, 480 (ill. 388) 
Salem, 300, 307 
Salihundan, circular building, 493(2)* 
Salim Chisti, tomb, 439 
Saluvankuppam, Yali mandapa cave, 57, 278 
samadhi, 453 
Samalaji, Hariscandrani Cori, 147; sculpture, 115, 146 
(ill. rrr), 147-8 
Saman, see Yama 
Samantabhadra, 455 
samapada, 62, 93, 127, 215, 236, 265, 276, 454 
samatala, 143, 240-2 (ill. 184) 
Samatata, 214, 510(15)°* 
Samba, 31 
sammghati, 67, 77 
Samkarsana, 31 
Samkhya philosophy, 507(14)° 
samsara, I10 
Samudragupta, 88, 505(12)', 534(35)? 
sarmnvarana, 140, 254, 504(11)°° 
Safici, 490(1)?° 
gateways, 32-4 (ills. 17, 18), 43, 54, 355 
Gupta temple, 111 
lion capital, 34 


other sculpture, 43, 49, 62, 100, 480, 490(1)?7, 


533(34)** 
stupas, 31 (ill. 16), 32-4 (ills. 17, 18), 490(1)!° 
umbrella, 34 
sandhara, 137, 293, 344 
Sanga, rana, 526(25)°* 


Sangam age, 271, 342, 523(23)'* 

Sangha, 21, 48 

sangharama, 48 

Sangita Darpana, 385 

Sangita Ratnakara, 385 

Sankara, 214, 302 

Sankaracharya temple, 189, 508(15)° 

gankha, 499(6)” 

Sankhanidhi, 459 

Sannathi, sculpture, 38, 516(20)° 

Sansar Chand of Kangra, 414, 417, 529(29)'* 

Sanskrit, 19, 272, 302 

Santa, 215 

Santinatha, 239 

saptaratha, 216 

Sapta Samudri well, sculpture, 66 (ill. 45) 

Sarasvati, 182, 209, 265, 316, 324, 470 

$ardula, 484, 515(18)"° 

Sariputra, 34, 481 

Sarkhej, palace, 430 

Sarnath, 21, 76, 110 

Dhamekh stiipa, 199 
sculpture, 22 (ill. 7), 24, 28, 62 (ill. 42), 102, 103, 

105, 107-10 (ills. 83, 84), 208, 450, 469, 
499(7)*, 500(7)’, 509(15)?* 

Sarvani, 510(15)?° 

sarvatobhadra, 113, 345 

sarvatobhadrika, 61, 484 

Sasanian influence, 84, 189, 192 

Sasaram, Sher Shah Sir mausoleum, 426-7 (ill. 341) 

Sasseruva, sculpture, 455 

Sasta, 347, 350 (ill. 277), 524(24)'*, 533(34)°? 

Sasthi, 65 

Sastras, 232, 254, 301, 

_ _524(24)7° 

Satakarni, 490(1)>” 

Satavahana period, 28, 32, 34, 38, 41, 47-8, 52, 60, 65, 
66, 118, 167, 271, 355, 356, 448, 490(1)°’, 

— 491(1)*"* *?, 493(2)?, 516(20)5 

Satrufjaya, Jain temples, 239, 530(31)’ 

Satsai, see Bihari Satsai 

sattal, 478, 480-1, 536(35)°' 

sattra, 480 

Saurastra, 136, 139, 147, 172, 219, 223, 226, 502(11)’, 
511(16)!?, 512(16)!7 

Savant Singh of Kishengarh, 395 

Sawai Jai Singh, maharaja, 391, 396 

Sayyid dynasty, 426 

Sejakpur, Navalakha temple, 222 (ill. 165) 512(16)'7 

Sekkilar, 318 

Seleucids, 80 

Sembiyan Mahadevi, 301, 311, 520(21)37 

Sena dynasty, 199 

Settur, temple, 319 

Seu family, 410-11 


320, 337, 385, 503(11)— 


Sevasi, step well, 512(16)?° 

Sewadi, Mahavira temple, 222, 231 

Sh-: words sometimes transliterated thus will be found 
in the alphabetical run as though they began with 
an English S; e.g. Siva follows Situlpavuva, not 
Shiraz 

Shah Jahan, 372, 379 (ill. 301), 381, 382, 383 (ill. 304), 
389, 437, 442, 526(26)? 

Shahjahanabad (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337), 425, 442, 
526(26)? 

Shah Jahan Nama, 382, 383 (ill. 304) 

Shahkund, sculpture, 207 (ill. 155), 208 

Shaikhan Dheri, 80, 498(4)*’ 

Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, 425 

Shams-ud-din Ilyas, 471, 534(35)*, 536(35)°° 

Shangri Ramayana, 409 

Sharqi dynasty, 428 

Sher Shah Sir, 373, 426, 427; mausoleum, 426-7 (ill. 
341) 

Shiraz, painting, 369, 370, 373 

Sholapur, painting, 406 

siddha, 536(35)°” 

Siddhaikavira, 208 (ill. 156) 

Siddhartha, 20, 77; see also Buddha 

siddhi, 214 

Siddhpur, Rudramahilaya, 227-8 

Sigiriya, 459-60, 531(34)°; painting, 460, 46r (ill. 
368) 

Sihalas, 445, 531(34)* 

Sikander Lodi, mausoleum, 426 

Sikandra, mausoleum of Akbar, 437, 439 

Sikar, Purana Mahadeva temple, 229 (ills. 172, 173), 
230 

$ikhara (northern), 111, 138, 140, 219, 503(x1)"; 
(southern), 43, 166, 167, 183, 515(18)”’ ’, 
522(23)° 

Silapaddikaram, 342 

$ilariipakara, 64 

Silpa Prakasa, 161 

Silparatna, 356 

simha, 445 

Sirnhacalam, Varaha-Narasimha temple, 267 

sirnhakarna, 140, 147, 532(34)°" 

Simhanada, 212, 213 (ill. 160), 215 

Simuka, 494(2)7° 

Sind, architecture, 15, 117, 428 

Singanatha temple, Mahanadi, 161 

Sinnar, GondeSvara temple, 232 

Sipari, Rani, 430 

$iras cakra, 100, 305, 454 

sirasphota, 450, 453 

Siri (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337), 425 

Sirkap, 80, 496(4)° 

sculpture, 82 (ill. 62) 
‘Shrine of the Double-Headed Eagle’, 74 (ill. 55) 
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Sirmur, painting, 417 
Sirohi, Parévanatha temple, 239; painting, 398 
Sirpur 
Laksmana temple, 166, 205-7 (ill. 154) 
monasteries, 207 
sculpture, 210 (ill. 158), 212 
Sirsukh, 496(4)° 
§isna devata, 19 
Sisodias, 384, 388 
Sigupalgarh, coins, 158; mandapa columns, 43 
Situlpavuva, Bodhisattva, 454 (ill. 360), 532(34)?? 
Siva, 18, 31, 55, 65, 88, 89, 97, 103, 113, 114, 124, 
126 (ill. 98), 150, 156, 158, 161, 164, 171, 172, 
176 (ill. 133), 177 (ill. 134), 178, 182, 184, 186, 
195, 209, 215, 229 (ill. 173), 232, 236, 243, 248, 
251, 264, 266 (ill. 208), 267, 271 (ill. 209), 274 
(ill. 211), 276, 277, 278, 281, 282, 284, 286, 289 
(ill. 225), 294 (ill. 228), 295 (ill. 229), 297, 300 
(ill. 235), 301, 302 ff. (ills. 237-43), 311, 323, 
324, 325 (ills. 254, 255), 410, 419 (ill. 336), 420, 
448, 454, 473-4, 499(6)'!, 5o1(10)*, 508(14)"°, 
516(20)°, 517(20)’, 518(20)3*, 521(22)*, 
532(34)2°; see also Ardhanari, Bhairava, 
Bhiksatana, | Daksinamirti, Gajasamhara, 
Gangadhara, Kankalamirti, Kiratarjuntya, 
Lakulisa, Nataraja, Sadasiva, Tripurantaka 
Sivapuram, bronze, 310 
Siyamangalam, Siva panel, 517(20)° 
Skanda, 105, 115, 138, 277, 448; see also Kartti- 
keya 
Skandagupta, 88, 89 
Skandamata, 115 (ill. 88), 504(11)** 
Skander Nama, 369 
skandha, 215 
snapana, 312 
Sodasa, 494(3)’ 
Solanki period, 239, 512(16)'7* 7? 
Somaniatha Patan (Prabhas Patan), Somanatha temple, 
228, 511(16)'? 
Somarama, Somesvara temple, 188 
Somaskanda, 277 (ill. 213), 284, 286, 307 (ill. 241), 
518(20)7* 
somasitra, 184 
Somnathpuram, KeSava temple, 261, 262 (ill. 204), 
265-7 
Sondni, sculpture, 114, 115 
Sonkh, sculpture, 42, 59, 60, 
497(4)7* 
sopana, 32 
Sravana Belgola, Camundaraya, 184 
Sravasti, 21, 76, 120; Buddha, 62 
$17 Devi, 265 (ill. 206), 276-7 
Sri Laksmi, 26, 51 
Sri Lanka, 9, 311, 316, 342; 445-65 (ill. 353), 
524(24)'*, 531(34)' ™ 


53,72 
5) 


492(1) 
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Sri Lanka continued 
architecture, 26, 272, 344, 347, 445 ff., 467, 470, 
494(3)’ 
painting, 460 
sculpture, 34, 327, 445 ff. 
Srinagar, 189; Gadadhar temple, Visnu, 1gr (ill. 
._ 144) 
Srinivasanallur, K oranganatha temple, 300-1 (ill. 235) 
Sri Raga, 385 
Srirangam, 316, 337, 338-9 (ill. 266), 340 
Horse mandapa, 332, 333 (ill. 262), 337, 522(23)° 
Jambukesvara temple, 321, 332, 337, 521(22)7! 
Krsnavenugopala shrine, 337 
Ranganatha temple, 337 
Srivatsa, 57, 148 
Sri Vijaya, 311 
Srivilliputtur, Perialvar temple, 334 (ill. 263), 335, 337 
srnga, 232 
stambha, 28 
sthalavrksa, 311 
sthapati, 251 
Sthiracakra, 134, 215 
Sthiraketu, 132 
Sthithimalla, king, 471 
stupa, 26, 26-8, 31-3 (ills. 16-18), 36 (ill. 20), 73 (ill. 
52), 120, 272, 447, 469-70, 471 (ill. 379), 
531(34)'°° 1 
stipi, 520(22)' 
Subhadra, 251 
Subrahmanya, 276, 324, 350, 517(20)!7 
Sucindram, Stanunathasvami temple, 347 
sudarSana cakra, 514(17)'* 
Sufism, 382 
sukanasa, 138, 140, 147, 231 (ill. 175) 
Sukanasi, 256 
Sukhavati, 214 
Sultanate, Delhi, 239, 328, 384; architecture, 421-6; 
painting, 369-70, 376, 526(25)*4 
Sultanganj, sculpture, 209 (ill. 157), 212, 213 (ill. 
160) 
Sultan Ghari, mausoleum, 425 
Sunak, Nilakantha temple, 218 (ill. 162) 
Sundarbans, 216 
Sunga period, 26, 28, 65 
Sunyata, 214 
Siirasena, 503(11)'' 
surasundari, 237 
Suri Ragamala, 387 
Surkh Kotal, temple, 70, 81-2 
Surpa, 502(i1)° 
Surwaya, temples, 155 
Surya, 26, 49, 57, 70, 105, 145, 161, 172, 188, 192, 
195, 215, 216, 217 (ill. 161), 223, 236, 242, 252, 
253 (ill. 196), 297, 321, 473, 500(7)’, 506(12)!° 
sutradhara, 251 


svami, 297 
svayambhu, 45 
Swat valley, 71, 189, 195, 197, 498(4)**, 522(23)° 


Tadpatri, gopura, 267 
Taj Mahall, see Agra 
Takht-i-Bahi, 71, 72 (ill. 51), 522(23)° 
Takht-i-Sulaiman Hill, Sankaracharya temple, 189 
Takkolam, battle of, 301 
Takkolam, temple, 291 
tala, 167 
tala, 184 
Tali 
Devarani, 113, 509(15)!° 
Nityavicharesvara (Siva) temple, 349, 524(24)!° 
Talikota, battle of, 328, 330, 400 
Tamasp, Shah, 373, 527(26)° 
Tamerlane, see Timur 
Tamil(s), 269, 271, 
532(34)° 
Tamilnadu, 9, 269, 342, 520(21)>*, 523(24)? 
architecture, 57, 141, 179, 183, 292 ff., 328, 335, 
342, 515(17)77, 516(18)°*, 519(21)°, 522(23)° 
painting, 351 
sculpture, 180, 187, 276, 292 ff., 302, 308, 350, 
445, 454, 459, 460, 520(21)?? 
Tamluk (Tamralipti), plaque, 39, 40 (ill. 24), 42 
Tandantottam, bronze, 310 
tandava, 308 
Tanesara-Mahadeva, sculpture, 115 (ill. 88) 
Tanjavir (Tanjore), 292, 340 
Candesvara temple, 311 
Rajarajesvara(Brhadisvara)temple,311,311-16(ills. 
244, 245), 316, 318, 320-1 (ill. 251), 507(13)35 
Subrahmanya shrine, 311, 336 (ill. 265) 
Tantrimalai, sculpture, 460 
tantrism, 156, 161, 164, 192, 214-15, 215, 232, 235, 
253, 361, 467, 474, 480, 481, 484, 488, 
506(12)'*, 524(24)"$ 
tapas, 281 
Tapa Sardar, 84 
Tara, 129, 131 (ill. 102), 132, 134, 210 (ill. 158), 211 
(ill. 159), 212, 215, 456, 457 (ill. 363), 475 (ill. 
382), 477 (ill. 384), 486 (ill. 392), 535(35)?” 
tarafiga, 187 
Taranga, Jain temple, 512(16)38 
Tarif-i-Husain, 401 
tarjani mudra, 297 
Tathagatas, 470, 482, 502(10)'° 
Taxila, 22, 31, 42, 71, 80, 81-2, 84, 496(4)* °, 
498(5)'%; silver, 492(1)7?; see also Jandial, Sir- 
kap 
Tejapala, 228 
Telugu, 187, 269, 272, 351 
Ter, ivories, 492(1)°°' °?; reliefs, 34; temple, 175 


342, 351, 445, 459, 465, 


Terai, 534(35)? 
Thakuri period, 470 
Than, Strya temple, 511(16)!? 
thanka, 361, 485, 488, 536(35)°° 
Thar desert, 395 
Theravada Buddhism, 453, 531(34)' 
thikana, 395 
Tibet, 199, 203 
architecture, 470 
bronzes, 195, 197, 473, 4745 475 
painting, 361, 363, 473, 485, 488, 536(35)°° 
sculpture, 214, 215 
Tigowa, temple, 111 
tla, 59 
Tilganga, Visnu Vikranta, 468, 534(35)'° 
Tilivalli, SanteSvara temple, 263, 515(18)"! 
Timur (Tamerlane), emperor, 373, 426, 428 
Timurid dynasty, 364, 365, 369, 376, 378 
Tipu Sultan, 337 
Tiriyaya, stiipa, 457 
tirtha, 169, 468 
Tirthankara, 41, 66, go (ill. 65), 101 (ill. 76), 240, 363, 
512(16)>? 
Tiruchcherai, bronze, 305 
Tiruchirappalli (Trichinopoly), 292, 293, 328, 335, 
337; cave-temple (upper), 274 (ill. 211), 276 
Tirukkalukunram, Vedagirisvara temple, 518(20)?° 
Tirukkattalai, temple, 295 
Tirukkulasekharapuram, Krsna temple, 347-9 (ill. 
274) 
Tirumeyjfianam, Jianaparamesvara temple, bronze, 
305 (ill. 239) 
Tirunandikara, caves, 342 
Tirupati, Srinivasaperumal temple, 336; sculpture, 
340, 341 (ill. 267), 516(20)° 
Tirupparankuram, cave-temple, 289 (ill. 225) 
Tirupparutikunram, temples, 327 
Tiruppattur, Kailasanatha temple, 288 
Tiruppur, temple, 295 
Tiruttani, temple, 291 
Tiruvaiyari, Paficanadesvara temple, 507(13)** 
Tiruvalangadu, bronzework, 307 (ill. 241) 
Tiruvalanguli, bronzework, 308-9 
Tiruvanchikulam, Siva temple, 523(24)? 
Tiruvannamalai, Arunacalesvara temple, 316, 336 
Tiruvarir, temple, 336 
tiruvasi, 302 
Tiruvelvikkudi, bronzes, 305, 306 (ill. 240) 
Tiruvengadu, Kalyanasundara, 305-6 
Tisaveva, lake, 455 
Tissamaharama, sculpture, 454, 532(34)'°; Yatala 
vihara, 448 
Todaramalla, 340 
Tondaimandalam, 272, 291, 301, 397, 520(21)?? 


Toramana, 97 . 
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torana, 28, 32 (ill. 17), 33 (ill. 18), 55, 484 

Tosalt, 505(12)! 

Traikttakas, 124, 501(10)7 

Travancore, 349, 523(24)' 

trianga, 512(16)'” 

tribhanga, 148, 326 

Tribhuvanam, Kampaharesvara temple, 318-19 (ill. 
250), 320, 323, 324, 521(22)""” 

Trichinopoly, see Tiruchirappalli 

Trichur, paintings, 351; Vadakkunatha temple, 344 

Trikalinga, 505(12)! 

trikiita, 184, 256, 267 

Triprayar, painting, 351 

Tripurantaka, Siva, 180, 304, 313 

Tripurasundari, 484 

triratha, 140 

triratna, 64, 495(3)'° 

trisikhin, 105 

trisila, 495(3)'* 

tritala, 343 

Trivandrum 

Padmanabhasvami temple, 347 
Valaya-Udayesvara temple, 349 

Trivikrama, Visnu, 127, 145, 186 (ill. 140), 215, 
534(35)'" 

Tughluq dynasty, 425-6, 428, 431, 433 

Tughluqabad (Delhi), 422 (ill. 337), 425 

tuladana, 488 

Tulunadu, 342, 343, 347, 350 353-4, 523(24)*, 
524(24)'* 

Tuluvas, 353, 524(24)*° 

tundla, 479, 480 (ill. 388), 481-2, 484, 535(35 

Tungabhadra river, 328, 516(18)°* 

Turki, 373 

Tati Nama, 373, 376, 384, 388 


yee 


Udaipur, 384, 388 
Jagdish temple, 243-4, 513(16)°* 
painting, 388, 391, 528(27)° 
palace, 388, 443, 528(27)”° 
Udayesvara temple, 230 (ill. 174), 231-2 (ill. 175) 
see also Chawand 
Udai Singh, 388 
Udayagiri (Madhya Pradesh), caves, 87, gt (ill. 66), 
92-7 (ills. 67-71), 100, 103, III, 119, 191, 
490(1)°°, 500(8)' 
Udayagiri (Orissa), caves, 45 (ill. 28), 56-7, 163, 278, 
490(1)?*, 506(12)?" 
udgama, 132, 134, 503(11)"" 
udicya, 28 
ugra, 267 
Ujjain, 89; sculpture, 156 (ill. 120), 157 
Ullal, temple, 354 
Umi, 124, 277, 305 (ill. 239), 307 (ill. 241), 474, 
507(14)5, §20(21)”*, 535(35) 
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Uma-MaheSvara, 215, 266 (ill. 208), 294 (ill. 228), 295 
(ill. 229), 302, 474, 499(7), 535(35)7” 

Umarga, shrine, 267 

Umed Singh of Bundi, 393 

Umri, Siirya temple, 504(11)7” 

Undavalli, cave-shrine, 187, 272 

Uniara, painting, 398 

Unwas, temple, 222 

upapitha, 312 

upatthanasala, 457 

uposathaghara, 457, 458 

Upulvan, see Varuna 

Uraiyur, 293 

ardhvabahu, 281 

urdhva janu, 308 

irdhva retas, 501(10)* 

trdhva tandava, 520(21)°” 

trna, 62 

urudama, 326 

urusrnga, 219 

Ushkur, monastery, 189 

usnisa (architectural), 32; (Buddha’s), 76 

Utkal, 505(12)! 

utksipta, 139 

Uttaramerur, 521(22)° 

Uttar Pradesh, 19, 21, 41, 100, 105, 148, 208, 368, 
468, 475 


Vadakkalathur, bronzes, 304 (ill. 238), 310 

Vadakkunatha, temple, 346 (ill. 273) 

Vadhvan, sculpture, 504(11)?° 

vahalkada, 35, 448 

vahana, 29 

Vairocana Buddha, 470, 482 

Vaisali, 21 

Vaisnavism, 31, 64-5, 88, 111, 113, 145, 214, 215, 
_ 249, 302, 395, 417 

vajra, 201, 459 

Vajradhara, 215 

Vajradhatvisvari, 134 

Vajrapani, 360 (ill. 286), 362 (ill. 287), 499(5)?* 

vajrasana, 201, 215, 453 

Vajrasattva, 131, 215 

Vajrayana Buddha, Buddhism, 131, 164, 214, 361 

362, 481, 525(24)*° 

Vakataka period, 118-19, 138 

Valabhi, 136-7; sculpture, 504(11)*! 

Valabhi style, 140, 150, 514(17)? 

Vallabhacharya sect, 395 

Vamadeva, 124 

vama marga, 214, 253 

Vamana, Visnu, 111, 127, 215, 252 

vam$avali, 536(35)°° 

vanamala, 237 

vanavasin, 533(34)** 


’ 


Vaiiji (Karir), 523(24)? 
varada, 197, 282 
Varaha, Visnu, 65, 87, 95 (ill. 71), 98-100 (ills. 74, 
75), 127, 129, 252, 277, 469 
Varahi, 164 
Varanasi (Banaras, Benares), 388; painting, 388; 
sculpture, 105, 106 (ill. 80), 208; see also Rajghat 
varandika, 143 
Varendra, 214 
Varkana, Parsvanatha temple, 239, 240 
Varman, Brahmanasvami temple, 147 
varnika-bhanga, 356, 525(25)° 
Varuna (Upulvan), 448 
Vasant Ragini, 385 
Vasantagadh, brasses, 148, 504(11)** 
Vasanta Vilasa, 366 (ill. 291), 525(25)?°, 526(25)°° 
vastu, 316 
Vasudeva, 31, 145, 192 
vatadage, 344, 448, 457 
Vatagamani, king, 448 
Vatapikonda, 272 
Vayad, step well, 512(16)7° 
Vedanta, 378 
Vedaranyam, bronze, 3009 (ill. 243) 
Vedas, 19, 490(1)*°, 496(4)! 
Vedic rites, 43, 271, 448 
vedika, 26, 28, 45 (ill. 28), 60, 516(20)3 
Veligama, sculpture, 455 
Vellore, temple, 332 
Venugopala, Krsna, 265 
Vesara style, 254, 256, 257, 260, 261, 328, 515(18)° 
vetala, 161 
Vibhasa Ragini, 385 
vibhava, 535(35)°° 
Vidarbha, 118, 122, 123 
Vidisa (Bhilsa), 31-2, 490(1)*’* °°; sculpture, 29 (ill. 
13), 92 
vidyadhara, 212, 228 
Vidyadhara, step well of, 512(16)?° 
vihara, 48, 54-5, 481-2, 531(34)!° 
Vijayaditya-Satyasraya, 178, 507(13)*° 
Vijayalaya, 293 
Vijayanagara, 254, 263, 267, 270, 325, 328-40, 351, 
400, 516(18)°*, 522(23)! *- 
elephant stables, 329, 330 
Hazara Rama temple, 329 (ill. 258), 523(23)'?" '° 
Kadalaikallu Ganesa temple, 332 (ill. 261) 
Krsna temple, 329, 331 
Lotus Mahall, 330, 331 (ill. 260) 
Mahanavami, 330 (ill. 259) 
Venkatesvara temple, 329, 523(23)!2 
Virupaksa temple, 329, 522(23)*, 523(23)!2 
walls, 330 
waterworks, 331 
Vijayawada, 187 


Vikrama Cola, 263 

Vikrama period, 84, 494(3)’, 498(4)*5 

Vikramaditya I, 167 

Vikramaditya II, 178, 286 

Vikramasila (Antichak), monastery, 201, 
509(15)'*’ *° '®; painting, 361 

Vikrampur, see Dhaka 

Vikranta, Visnu, 468, 473, 474 (ill. 381), 534(35)"° 

Vilifijam, caves, 342 

vimana, 167, 169 

Vinayaditya, 186 

Vindhyas, 431 

Vipasa, 71 

Virabhadra, 184, 246 

viragal (virakal), 267 

Viralir, Bhimisvara temple, 295, 296 (ill. 231) 

Visalir, temple, 295 

Visapaharana, 303 (ill. 237), 304 

Visnu, 65, 66 (ill. 45), 88, 91 (ill. 66), 93, 95 (ill. 71), 
96 (ill. 72), 97, 98-100 (ills. 74, 75), 102 (ill. 78), 
103, 105-7, I11, 113, 114 (ill. 87), 127, 138, 
139, 145, 147 (ill. 112), 148, 150, 172, 191 (ill. 
144), 192, 195, 207, 208, 209, 212, 215, 216, 
236, 237 (ill. 179), 264-5 (ill. 206), 276, 278, 
281, 284, 288, 297, 302, 305, 324, 337, 359, 
354, 468, 468-9 (ills. 376, 377), 472, (ill. 380), 
473, 474 (ill. 381), 475, 484, 490(1)"*, 498(5)°, 


205, 209, 


499(5)??,  499(6)?, 504(11)*", — 505(12)°, 
508(14)'°, 510(15)°*, 516(18)*", 518(20)?’, 
519(21)??, 530(33)?, 534(35) °° |» 535(35)"*; 


see also Caturbhuja, Garudasana, Janardana, 
Keéava, Narasimha, ‘Trivikrama, Vamana, 
Varaha, Vikranta, Visvaripa, YogaSayana 

Visnudharmottara, 356 

Visnugupta, 468, 534(35) 

Visnuvardhana, 516(18)"” 

Visvaripa, Visnu, 105-7, 146 (ill. 111), 147 (ill. 112), 

__ 148, 473, 475 

vitana, 222 

vitarka, 453, 456 

Vrddhacalam, Nataraja, 520(21)°” 

Vrndavana, see Basdavan 

Vrsnis, 31, 495(3)"” 

vrtta, 308, 321 
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vwrttasra, 337 

vrttdyata, 523(24)° 

vyaghra nakha, 105 

Vyaghrapada, 302 

vyala, 120, 147, 148, 216, 237 (ill. 180), 239, 246, 
248, 254, 293; 301, 343; see also yali 

vyitha, 535(35)"” 


Wanparthy, painting, 406 
Warangal, temples, 267 
wav, 530(31)’ 

Wima Kadphises, 70 


Xuan Zang, 201, 491(1)**, 496(4)?, 508(15)' 


Yadavas, 522(23)° 

Yajfhapurusa, 324 

Yajiiasri Satakarni, 494(2)?* 

yakhini, 29 

yaksa, 24, 28-9 (ills. 12, 13), 30 (ill. 14), 51, 54, 62, 
77, 101, 119, 158, 246, 257, 484, 4go(1)?°***, 
493(2)'* 

Yaksa Malla, 470, 481 

yaksi, 29, 30 (ill. 15), 31, 40 (ill. 24), 59, 60 (ill. 39), 
105, 178, 228, 480 (ill. 388), 484 

yali, 120, 254, 256, 276, 278, 284, 293, 296, 318, 319, 
332, 336, 344 (ill. 269); see also vyala 

Yama, 361, 448 

yamapata, 361 

Yamuna (Jumna), river, 59, 64, 88, 97, 117 (ill. go), 
184, 188, 207, 425, 442 

yantra, 214, 228 

yantragala, 448 

Yapahuva, palace, 462 (ill. 369) 

YasSodharman, 115, 356 

Yavana, 48, 271 

yogapatta, 281 

YogaSayana, Visnu, 337, 534(35) > 

yogint, 156, 290 (ill. 226), 291, 400 (ill. 318) 

Yoginipura, 364 

yogis, 535(35)” 

Yuddhisthira, 500(7)° 

yiipa, 490(1)'° 
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Property of Dreamworks 
Ki ee, 
DW 00005256 Jarly account in English to deal with the entire subcontinent, 

~ including Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka. Thirty years’ research 
and first-hand knowledge of the area have enabled the author to trace the cultural contacts 
which have contributed to the rich mosaic of sculpture, temples, mosques, and painting that 
have gone towards the creation of one of the great civilizations of the world. Nearly four 
hundred photographs, many now in colour in this new edition, accompany the text. The 
main map pinpoints all the areas, monuments, and sites referred to, ensuring the 
helpfulness of the volume as a guidebook alongside its main function as a definitive scholarly 
work. 


Cover illustrations. Front: Yogini from Kaici. LS Bi ae eae 
Ninth/tenth century. (Arthur M. Sachler Collection. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.). Back: 
Agra, Taj Mahall. 1634. 
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